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BHSORIPTION OF THE FASHIONS. 

Dinner Dress. —pink watered silk dress, a colonnes satinees; body with pointed folds, and bow of 
gauze riband; short sleeves, with epaulettes trimmed with blonde; white tulle Zephyr scarf. White crape 
hat, and pinlc feather. 

Evening Dress. —A gauze muslin dress, striped green and pink, with a small running pattern over the 
stripes; body with small pelerines, tiimmed with rouleaux. Cap open behind to show the hair, and trimmed 
with green gauze riband. 

Morning Dress. —A cliahj dress, with small bouquets over a white ground; high body, crossed over, and 
epaulettes on the sleeves. Blue watered silk capote, with an aloes. * 


Original. 

THE SNOW FEATHERj 

A TALE. 


To the woods—to the woods, gentle reader. Re¬ 
lease your lips from their polished smile. Our path is 
not on the crowded pavement, nor through the gleam 
and glitter of stately halls. Nor legend of chivalry, 
nor tale of fashion is mine. We are going out into the 
solemn and beautiful woods;—by your patriotism, my 
lady reader, frown not; for where else should a theme 
of the olden time he found in the lovely land of our 
birth'? Why marvel that the old world hath her sons 
of song, and hordes of gifted spirits, who weave from 
the dark threads of historjs the brilliant web of ro¬ 
mance? Why should they not, where the eye opens 
among the ivied relics of other ages, and the past is 
all a mine of rich materiel? But for us, nor moulder¬ 
ing wall, nor antique tower clusters its sacred me¬ 
mories. The past—two centuries, and all beyond is 
mystery. Nor frowning turret of old renown, nor 
tourney, nor tented field, looks out from its lonely 
depths. There is a wilderness—a vast dim wilderness, 
and men turn from its solemn secrets, to the splendid 
themes of other climes. Yet they who love those 
lonely wastes, find their reward; the step that would 
falter on a foreign strand, grows free and strong among 
their hidden mazes, and now and then there gleams up 
to the searching eye, some sacred relic of those mys¬ 
terious ages, whose records of heroic deeds w^ere writ¬ 
ten on the glowing fancies of each passing generation. 
Such is our tale. It hath been registered, too, else¬ 
where, on a sterner page. 

It was a summer noontide, but there was no village 
bum, or din of cities. The music of the wild old 
woods was going up alone to heaven. The merry 
brooks laughed out loud and clear as they leaped from 
Tock to rock in their green depths; the voice of the river 
came like a deep murmur of delight, as it stole on¬ 
ward to the distant sea; while the glad and beautiful 
language of the wood.s, rung and thrilled through their 
green arches, from the thousand nestlers in those leafy 
shades. Far down, deep among the clustering hills, 
there lay one little nook of sweet and rare beauty. It 
was dark with verdure, for the bouglis of the lordly 
oak were laced above it, and only patches of the bright 
blue sky shone down through the twinkling leaves; 
«yen the lustre of that warm noonday as it found its 
way through those masses of waving green, grow so- 
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lemn and dim, like a clear twilight. But the waters 
that came dripping, foaming and silvery, down the 
angle in the rock, to the basin below, shone up from 
its pictured and shadowy depths, like living crystal, 
and gliding out a glossy rivulet, it half circled with its 
sportive sweep the whole area, breathing through the 
lonely little glen a glad and sparkling beauty. And 
yet, at that hour it wore the charm of a brighter pre¬ 
sence. There was a light among those clustering 
leaves, without which palaces are dim, and which can 
make the lone desert beautiful; the light of those liv¬ 
ing, mysterious fountains that link the material, to the 
world of intellect, giving to the deep and subtle 
thought, a visible existence. Nor bird’s nor gazelle’s 
were the wild dark eyes that looked out from that 
shady recess. A thing of life and thought, a glorious 
young creature of the woods sat drinking in the music 
of the wind, as it played in the canopy above. The 
crimson berry mingled with the fresh oak leaves on 
that dark young brow, and the rich hair floated down 
free and beautiful, half hiding with its glossy clusters, 
the girdle of shells and gold that gathered the rude 
robe beneath, and gave, with a slight clasp, to its 
unfashioned folds, the haughty grace, the rich and 
breathing shape of beauty. 

She gazed on tho fountain. Sweet violets and 
clumps of richest moss grew on the low turf at her 
feet, and purple blossoms, and a thousand nameless 
flowers sprung all around on the shady bank; and the 
waters, as they poured out from the still depths of the 
basin, went talking low and sweet, among the stones 
and mossy roots, that curled and braided their currents, 
while ever and anon some strange, wild tone came 
ringing out from the far depths of the wood, and echo¬ 
ing loud and sweet through its lofty chambers—and 
yet she gazed on those pebbly depths as though all 
sights and sounds of beauty had lost their charm. But 
something in the deep, unquiet eye, and now and then 
a sudden and brilliant smile told that the spirit was 
searching out its own hidden fountains. 

But they whose thoughts and feelings are prisoned 
in the channels of the cultured mind, may but ill 
analyze tlie gladness, or trace the imaginings, that 
sparkle over the chaos of an untaught intellect. And 
she was one whose flne perceptions had been moulded 
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among the beautiful influences of the woods. The 
shadow on the sunny turf had dialed her young hours. 
JVature had been that wild Lady's Book. She had 
learned her music from the leaves and birds, and 
fashions from everj' simple flower that brightened her 
path. That lone wilderness had opened to her the 
pages of an exhaustless romance, and she had read the 
language of the stars, and learned devotion from every 
page in eartli or heaven, that whispered of wisdom 
or might. They had poured their imagery into her 
young mind, till it needed but a touch to flash forth 
in song; they had nurtured there the lofty and poetic 
feeling that, developed into action, might resound in 
distant lands, and go down through all ages, a bright, 
undying record of womanly deed. But alas! the gentle 
influence that had nursed the brilliant flowers of that 
lonely dell into their rare and perfect beauty, had only 
taught tltem to lavish a richer perfume on its solitude. 
She wlio sat among them, wasting the light of her 
young being on the unlettered woods, was only sharing 
the destiny of those myriads of the bright and beautiful, 
■whose memory scarce lives in the dream of the poet— 
even his, whose hearth is on their graves. 

There were human tones on the rock above. 
Snow Feather,” muttered a low voice. The young 
savage lifted her drooping eyelids, for a light slumber 
had weighed them unawares; she sprang from her 
listless attitude, and gazed eagerly among the bushes 
that grew to the edge of the summit above. But the 
voice went on, and she knew from its low half-whis¬ 
pered tone, that the name which had broken her dream 
was spoken for another listener. 

“Hush father,” said another voice; “let us go to 
the temple;—she sleeps in the glen below, for I flung 
an offering to the Manitou as I passed, and I saw her 
asleep by the fountain. Let us go to the temple, 
father; my strange tale is not for a w^oman’s ear.” 

“ Nay, Vattamatomae,” replied the first, “ what 
careth the priest for thy wild talc ? Let me hear the 
message of the Werowaiiee. For the maiden fear not 
—if such a tread as thine roused her not, her rest is 
deep. Say on, Vattamatomae; we have no listener,” 
and the prophet did not know how the faint wdiispers 
of a name interlinked with our memories, our fears 
and hopes, are mightier than the tread of a conqueror. 

The young maiden had sunk on the mossy stone, 
and her eyes were closed again, but the gorgeous links 
of fancy were broken, and something sadder than 
dreams wrought the smile on her lip. The voice of 
Vattamatomae still sounded above, but his cautious re¬ 
cital was heard only in the glen like an immeaning 
murmur. 

“ I say, father,” he repeated, his elevated tone sud¬ 
denly breaking its restraint, “ the Monocan hath pro¬ 
mised to bury the tomahawk forever, and he will yield 

too the blue winters of the-and the rich 

hunting grounds beyond. The wampum is woven, 
and the Werowanee hath but to give”— and he check¬ 
ed his voice again, so that the name of the sacrifice 
which might purchase these national advantages w'as 
only audible to him for whom it was spoken. 

“ As ye will, father,” rejoined Vattamatomae; in re¬ 
ply to the whispered interrogation of the other, “ by 
dream, by spell, or token, as ye best may; so the We¬ 
rowanee bade me tell you—but, be it done quickly, 
for ere this moon is old, he will stand by his own 
council-fire again, with the Monocan for his guest.” 

“This moon!” repeated the voice of the elder 
speaker. “ These are crooked words,” he added, in¬ 
dignantly; “you said but now, that he had gone to the 
great fight, where the canoes of the Mingoes cover the 
mighty waters of the north.” 

“ Nay, father,” replied the other; “ two moons are 
fled since the council fire was buried on the Lenape 
Whktuck, and ere this the chief is towards his own 
bluehiUs again.” 


“Then why came ye not hither before?” rejoined 
the priest in the same elevated tone. “ Is it for him, 
w’ho bears the message of a mighty Sachem to loiter 
on his path?” 

“ Father, ye wrong me—did the bidding of my 
chief There came a wild tale to the council house 
of the nation, from the tribes who dwell on the bor¬ 
ders of the great Salt Water Lake.” 

“And what said the Werowanee?” inquired the 
priest, after some minutes earnest conference. 

“ He laughed at their tale, father, and he bade me 
go thither on my path homeward, that I might shame 
them with their false w'ords. And —but father, hark! 
Tlie leaves are rustling in the glen again. If yo 
would hear my strange tidings, come hither at least to 
the ledge above.” It was evident that the intimation 
had been obeyed, for the voices were soon inaudible 
in the distance. 

The young maiden still sat by the fountain—she 
had covered her face with her hands. At last a heavy 
step marred the sweet melodies in the thicket above. 
“ Snow Feather,” muttered a harsh tone, and the same 
voice which had dispelled her slumbers, now broke 
in on her waking dreams. A rude path wound along 
the less precipitous descent beyond the stream, and 
the eye of a modern heroine might have shrunk from 
the form of the wild old man, who was slowly winding 
his way down the crog, with his w'olf-skin mantle ga¬ 
thered about him, and the gray hair floating on his 
brow and shoulders. But the glance with which the 
maiden regarded him betrayed no nervous disquietude, 
thougli there stole over her proud features a slight 
shade of reverence. 

“ The priest found a white token in the temple, 
when he came home from the mountain,” said the 
intruder, as he seated himself on the mo-ssy trunk that 
erossed the brook, w'hile his glance expressed the in¬ 
terrogation, w'hich neither the tone nor the language 
had intimated. 

“ Father,” began the maiden — she lifted her dowTi- 
cast eye — something in the face of the priest checked 
her W'ords. Some powerful excitement burned in the 
small wild eye that was fixed on hers; and the myste¬ 
rious allusions of tlie messenger to his subsequent com¬ 
munication, seemed invested with fresh mystery, from 
its visible effect on one not wont to be moved with 
tales of wonder. 

“ The young Snow Feather is at sport with the gray- 
haired prophet,” said the old man, scornfully, at last 
interrupting the protracted silence. 

“ Father,” repeated the maiden, and the voice that 
rung through the glen was clear and birdlike, “ the 
Snow Feather sat in the door of the Werowanee to¬ 
day and wept. Who but the prophet can brighten a 
heavy spirit ? So she sought the temple.” 

The priest muttered an exclamation of surprise_ 

“ Wliy should the daughter of the mighty Werowanee 
be sad? She who speaks, and her W'ill is done. Sho 
who roams with her train of maidens all the day, as 
idly as a warrior? Why art thou sad, daughter?” 

The maiden waited a moment in evident embar¬ 
rassment. 

“ I had gathered flowers with my maidens, till the 
mats w’ere covered; we had braided wreaths till the 
walls were all himg with garlands; we had spread 
nets for the blue-birds till we were weary, and still it 
was not noon-day. Then they brought out shells and 
feathers, and braided a coronal, and wove it with the 
bright blue and crimson the Eagle-Eye loves best, and 
that too was done—and yet the sun was only going 
up the sky—^his path down to the blue trees looked 
long and weary, and the shadows scarce moved upon 
the turf Then I diought how to-morrow would come 
creeping up the hills as to-day, and another, and ano¬ 
ther, till the days were all fled so wearily;—the young 
girls had gone out to braid their hair by the stream. 
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and their laugh rung among the trees, but the heart of 
the Snow Feather was like a weary bird, and she sat 
in the door and wept.” 

And why went ye not out with them ? There is 
gladness among the leaves and waters, even when the 
spirit of man is bowed with sadness!” 

“ Father, I have roamed through these woods, till 
all their bright places lie in my heart like the shadow in 
the fountain. I have listened to the birds, till I know 
every voice from the red-breast’s to the dove’s, and I 
am weary of these flowers and streams. 1 thought of 
the Werowanee and the Eagle-Eye, and I wished I 
were a warrior, or a chief, that I might sail in my 
canoe up the blue river. Oh! I would find out some 
new land, where the shadows never linger; and, father, 
I came to hear that wild legend ye told me once in 
the temple of Oppamit. But the prophet was gone— 
so I strung a white garland for the Manitou of the 
fountain.” 

The yoimg speaker paused; her earnest eye drooped 
beneath the keen gaze of her listener. 

Say on, Snow Feather,” said the old man, as he 
glanced towards tho slanting sunbeams that played on 
the rock. “ ’Tis but a little while since the shadows 
crept so lazily. Do they travel swifter because they 
are turned 1 Say on. Snow Feather, for by the light 
in your eye, your tale is not done. You came to the 
prophet’s home, sad and weary—^you are neither sad 
nor weary now.” 

I have told you all,” replied the maiden, lifting 
again her sparkling eye, and checking the rich smile 
that wreathed her lip. “ It was only a dream, a 
beautiful and glorious dream; but, father, you worship 
not the fair-browed spirit of the glen. When I came 
to the temple to choose my Manitou, ye told me le¬ 
gends of every bright divinity but him, and when 1 
breathed his name, ye warned me of his snowy mantle, 
and his fearful brow of light.” 

“ Your dream, your dream,” repeated the prophet 
impatiently. “ Even though it were of him, daughter, 
by that will I unfold tho doom the Great Spirit hath 
ordained for you.” 

“ Many moons have fled,” continued tho maiden, 
since I chose the fair spirit of the waters for my 
guardian; since then, ye Imow, I have worn this fea¬ 
thery token on my brow, till the warriors know me 
afar, by its snowy light, and my own name is scarce 
remembered. I have worshipped him at the gray 
dawn, and evening twilight, but never a glimpse of 
the white mantle, or wreath of snow has paid my de¬ 
votion; for w’hen I thought I saw them glistening 
among the loaves, it was only the feathery foam of the 
waters. And to-day when I came down tho glen, I 
flung my wreath on the rock, with a sad and scornful 
heart, for I had loved the Manitou better than my 
father, or the Eagle-eye, and I was weary of serving 
one who scorned my worship. And while I gazed 
sadly on tho waters above, till they seemed like thou¬ 
sands of beautiful feathers, falling over tho mossy 
patches of the gray rock, there stole a heavy slumber 
on my eyelids. And still I seemed to gaze as before; 
I heard the murmuring of tho brook, tho sunshine 
played on the moss as ye see it now, but father,” and 
the thrilling tones of tho speaker were half subdued; 
** there, beyond the fountain, leaning against the rock, 
his feathery mantle all dripping and sparkling with 
light and foam, I thought there stood a glorious crea¬ 
ture. His Ups were like the living rose, his eyes like 
stars, so large and clear, and he smiled with a fearful 
and glorious smile. Then I thought he came and 
stood beside me hero, all glistening with light and 
beauty, and the arrows in his girdle glittered like the 
moonlight, but I was not afraid, for he took the daz¬ 
zling wreath from his brow, and flung it on mine. 
He bade me say my wish, for he said, and his fearful 
emile grew deeper os he spoke, ‘ That mortal maiden 


had never yet served in vain, the Manitou of the 
glen.’ ” 

The prophet frowned. “ Then, father,” continued 
the maiden; “ I told him how I was sad, I knew not 
why, and weary of roaming through the forest, with 
none to love me, and none to love. His smile grew 
deep again, as he asked me of my maidens, and my 
father’s noble warriors, and the chief of the Wabin- 
goes, and llie great Werowanee of the south, wdio had 
sent presents to my father to win me for his bride. 
Ho spoke of my father, and the Eagle-Eye. Then I 
told him my maidens were true and gentle, and tha 
W'arriors of the guard were brave, but their ihoughta 
were not like mine, and for the fierce stranger chieft, 
what cared I? The Werowanee, indeed, loved ma 
better than all things else, and I would have died for 
him, but he came not often to his tent, and then hig 
soul was at the Inmt, or the far council-fire; and little 
time for the mighty chief of thirty tribes to care for a 
simple maiden. But when he spoke of the Eagle-Eye, 
I thought I wept; and I told him how our hearts had 
grown together, when wo roamed of old through tha 
sunny glades, but the Eagle-Eye had growm stem and 
brave, and gone to tho great waters of the north, to 
win him a name that should live like the stars; and 
left the Snow Feather to string shells, and gather 
flowers, and be forgotten ere the dead leaf fell on her 
grave. Tho Manitou gazed on me a moment with a 
glistening eye, and I thought I heard his low voice 
singing, ‘ Maiden, thou shaft have thy wish!’ Then 
ho caught the token from my brow with his bright 
and snowy fingers, and threw’ it high above the treei, 
and upw^ard it sailed, higher and brighter, aw'ay and 
away, till at last it hung in the blue heaven, like a 
large and beautiful star. The bright spirit shook hi« 
plumes, and laughed loud and joyously, and his laugh, 
was clear like the music of the waters as he pointed 
me to it, and said, ‘ Will the Eagle-Eye win him a 
higher name than that?’ And then I was sailing 
with him alone in a fair canoe; the glen was gone, 
the wooded shores w’ere all behind us, and nothing 
was left but the sky and the wmters. I thought of tha 
spirit-land that lies beyond tlie Great Salt Lake, for 
there rose a beautiful strand before us; I saw grove*, 
and temples, and palaces of snow’, and spirits like tha 
fair-brow’ed Manitou roamed among them. He leaned 
upon his oar, and pointed through the trees to his home 
of light, and told me I should dwell with him forever. 
Why did ho mock me with that blessed vision ? For 
when I w’ould have sprung upon the strand, and the 
music of a thousand reeds floated on my ear, another 
voice repeated my name above. Prophet it was thine. 
And now doth not ray weary life seem sadder than 
before ? Father, can ye unfold my dream ? Say, wai 
it not too beautiful and glorious for mortal destiny ?” 

“ Listen, maiden,” said the old man, solemnly. “ The 
bright-browed Manitou has thrown his snares for you- 
To-morrow the spell shall be broken, and even in that 
wild vision I will trace tho shadow of thy fate. The 
Snow Feather shall indeed go to another land,” ha 
added, in tones of studied emphasis; “ she shall find 
another home, and another people, but not beyond the 
waters. To-morrow, maiden, at noon-day, in the home 
of the priest, the dream shall be revealed.” 

The prophet moved onw'ard as he spoke. The 
Snow Feather turned with a hasty step; she gave & 
single glance at the fountain as she wound around its 
tufted edge to the path beyond. That glance arrested 
her step. There is a principle of human nature which, 
has been considered peculiarly incident to savage 
minds, as well as those of the gentle sex for whom 
this tale is written, and it will not be deemed impro¬ 
bable that an appeal to the curiosity of one who com¬ 
bined in her own intellect the peculiarities of both, 
should not have failed of its effect, even in the present 
moment, of high-wrought feeling. The Snow Feather 
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Jiad brouglit that day to the glen, an oflering of bril¬ 
liant shells, that the Eagle-Eye had gathered for her, 
irom the sands on the mighty waters of the north, and 
as she dropped the sacred mementos of her brother’s 
love down the shining waters of the basin, she had 
Knailed to see that, instead of passing to the dim deptlis 
below, they had settled, one by one, on a small ledge 
of the curved rock, where the falling wnters had no 
power to displace them. To this point that passing 
glance had been directed, but she paused—the glance 
grew to a stedfast gaze—she uttered a low, wild mur¬ 
mur. The shells were still lying in the liollow of the 
lock, but not as before she slept. T/ten she remem¬ 
bered well they lay alone on the stony shelf of tlie 
basin. Was it a token she now saw from him who 
dwelt, far down, deep in the sunless home of the foun¬ 
tain? They had told her its crystal walls were stud¬ 
ded with gold and gems, and well slie knew of all the 
bright and costly treasures, the daughter of a Wero- 
wanee might claim, the best and brightest had gone 
down to deck tliat silent dome. Had he who sat on 
its jewelled floor, moulding the pearly drops of the 
deep, had he remembered his worshipper at last, and 
wrought her a token while she slept ? A strange and 
brilliant object lay on the stone among the shells, a 
small bright orb, most curiously wrought, and the rich 
string lay coiled on the stone beside it. It was surely 
a childish thought—but to the dazzled eye of the 
maiden, as it shone through the clear liquid, it all 
seemed of gold, the chain, and the orb—pure massive 
gold. Yet, what but the fancy of a child, w'ould pic¬ 
ture masses of that rare and rich material, larger than 
those that shone like specks, in her own princely 
girdle ? The Snow Featlier kneeled on the edge of 
the basin, and after a few^ moments of careful and 
breathless effort, the strange object of her curiosity lay, 
wet and glistening, on tlie turf before her. And some¬ 
thing of aW'C chastened the deep and keen delight that 
sparkled on her features, as she sliook out the rich 
chain, while her finger carelessly pressed the knob of 
gold beneath. 

In a moment, she had sprung to the other side of 
the fountain, with a wild deep cry—her face was bu¬ 
ried in her robe—the rich gift lay flung on the turf 
beyond. Was it a dream ? That shining thing had 
opened to her touch—a haughty lip, a strange and 
beautiful eye, had looked out upon her from wdthin. 
Was it indeed illusion, or had her hand unlocked the 
cell of some fair and living spirit ? The faith of the 
young pagan, though deep and enthusiastic, had hi¬ 
therto found its home in her imagination. It had 
been roused with legends and dreams, and the waking 
reveries of her girlish fancy, but till now it had held 
tL distinct and separate existence from the dull realities 
of her being, nay, the experience of her whole life, 
bad formed as it were a contradictory evidence, to 
that gorgeous ideal of her hopes. But it was no illu¬ 
sion. She sat in that still summer air; the birds -were 
singing above her, the softened and shadowy light that 
played around her, was the light of life and day. It 
was no dream; and yet, there lay the mystery on the 
turf beyond, glittering, and mocking her very reason, 
with a reality wdlder than dreams. Yet, even then, 
there shone a slight development of the decision of 
thought and feeling, wdiich, one learned in the lan¬ 
guage of human features, might have seen beautifully 
written on the lip of the royal maiden. 

She knelt again, with the beautiful shell on the turf 
before her,* slowly and fearfully she lifted the lid from 
its mysterious inhabitant. There it lay, like a beau¬ 
tiful shadow, in that small ring of glittering stones, 
gazing up as with a glance of gentle recognition, with 
the still curl, on the bright, unbreathing lips; and the 
brow was like the snowy brow of her Maiiitou, yet 
she saw not the wild creature of her dream. They 
were young and noble features, all bright and fair like 


the morning sunlight. The rich hair lay gathered on 
the brow in brilliant curls, deep as the hue of the 
ripened chesnut, and the tints of the fresh violet shone 
in the full eyes like a beautiful and vivid painting. 
They wore too a gleam of high and chastened thought, 
that no flight of an unlettered intellect might picture, 
and worlds of knowledge lay in their calm depths, 
undreamed of even in the lore of the prophet. 

The Indian maiden gazed on the fair leatures of the 
jewelled picture, till all fear was gone. She remem¬ 
bered her dream. The secrets of some high and so¬ 
lemn destiny seemed opening before her. A dim light 
was straying tiirough the dark and tenantless chambers 
of the soul; new thoughts were flironging there; and 
there sprung up then a wild proud hope, such an one 
as the human heart will sometimes seize in its hour 
of weariness and yearning sorrow, and lean on through 
long years, till all its noble wealth, the lofty aspiration, 
the dim longing for its high inheritance, are clustered 
on some reed-like promise. 

The maiden went out from the shady dingle to the 
homes of men with a light and springing step, for the 
joyless future had grown beautiful—the picture w’as 
in her girdle, its image had been reared already in the 
holy places of her heart, and every idle thought and 
aflection came thronging to the worship. From that 
hour a wild and splendid dream of hope brightened 
her existence. 

Midway down the slope of a noble river, rose the 
princely hunting lodge of Werocomo. The painted 
mats that covered the royal dwellings, looked out 
among clumj>s of stately trees in the midst of the long 
line of warrior tents, but the gentle slope that fronted 
them was smooth and verdant, down to the water’s 
edge, with only here and there some lordly relic of the 
dim thicket above. 

Two moons had fled since the messenger of tlio 
Werowaneo had homo his secret tidings to the dwell¬ 
ing of the priest, and it was still summer. The hour 
was beautiful. Brilliant masses of vapour lay floating 
above the rich plumes of the western hills; the mellow 
light had faded from the bosom of the broad river 
below, but it still played strong and clear on flie tops 
of tlie forest that crowned the summit, brightening the 
gorgeous dyes on the low, arched roof of that ancient 
palace. 

The hunt was done. It was an hour of rest little* 
feet pressed the rich, shadowed turf before the dwell¬ 
ing; voices of childhood’s frolic rung among the trees; 
the wife had left her unbraided mat in the tent; the 
young bright-eyed girls who were weaving their bas¬ 
kets in the door, had flung aside their unfinished toil. 
There was rest for all, from her, whose bowed shoul¬ 
ders and scanty robe, revealed her stem lot among the 
rude labours of the field, to those who moved gaily 
under the trees, with the beautiful tokens of rank on 
their brows; while the small hand, the idle step, and 
the delicate ancle, with its beaded chain, showed no rest 
was needed. Wild sounds rung from the shore below, 
fantastic forms danced on the slope, thrilling laughs 
and muttered tones echoed among the fierce groups 
without the trees; but they marred not the quiet of the 
scene: to those who sat in the doors on that calm 
evening, they were old remembered tones—sounds that 
came loaded with the dim memories of childhood— 
the fierce eyes and painted faces, the robe of skins 
with the crimson glare of the Pocone were only linked, 
in those wild minds, with fearless and mitroubled 
tlioughts, or dreams of gladness. 

But there was one whose haughty step rung on 
the turf below, before whom the eye of priest and 
warrior sunk with reverence. Tlie Idng whose glory 
is the legacy of his ancestors, may need the gemmed 
crown, and the robe of purple to point him from his 
fellow men; but he who moved among those warrior 
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groupes had wrought out his own high destiny, and 
the royalty was in hia withering eye; the chief of a 
few mighty warriors, who had stretched his domains 
in the iar hunting grounds of his fathers, from hill to 
hill, and river to river, till from the blue mountains 
to the blue sea, his hunting house was in every tribe, 
and every king paid him tribute. Ah, tliere needed 
not the featheiy diadem, and the gorgeous hues of his 
regal mantle, to mark him the ruling spirit of the 
realm. And yet it was told that one gentle liand held 
tlie strong reins of that mighty heart, that one low 
voice could hush its loud passions, moulding at plea¬ 
sure its sternest purposes. But the Werowanee strode 
with a haughty step; the bold light of triumpli was in 
hia eye. He had J^ished in that hour a great victory. 
He had flung the idol from his heart, and ambition sat 
on her throne again. The young creature of his wor¬ 
ship had .knelt before him, in all her rich dream-like 
beauty; that low voice liad rung on his ear, startling 
anew the sweet memories of the dead, she had knelt 
with the tear in her beaming eye, and words of strange 
eloquence on her lip; nay, she had prayed him by the 
name of one whose home was in the far spirit land, l>ut 
he had called back the dew from his eye—he had 
choked his voice till it was cold and calm—he had an¬ 
swered—“No”—was he a woman now? Yet there 
was high passion on his brow, and the pressed lip and 
hurried tread told that the victory was not all liis 
own. 

There was mirth and music above. The beauties 
of the land were there in the fair array of the festival; 
the young queens were sporting in their royal beads 
and broidered mantles, gay girlish voices floated in 
laughter among the trees, yet one was there who 
heeded not tlie mirth or music—one whose soul had 
no share in the gladness of that hour. She sat alone, 
on the gay mat of the royal dwelling. The ramblers 
as they pjjssed the door looked in for a moment with 
hushed voices, and went whispering onward, and a 
groupe of wild-eyed maidens stood without, gazing on 
her with looks of awe and sadness. She sat alone, 
\vrapped in her rich garment, with a single snow-fea¬ 
ther bound among her braided hair, and the proud 
young head was bowed in sorrow; the whole attitude 
was one of deep and utter hopelessness. 

“ Princess,” said a low timid voice, “ is it meet that 
the chiefs and warriors should be gathered to w^elcome 
the guest, while the bride sits in her tent unadorned 

The intrusion was evidently painful. The royal 
maiden lifted her brow with a quick and haughty 
movement, but her cold glance softened as she met the 
timid gaze that was fastened on her. The gentlest 
and best beloved of her favourite train had ventured 
within the tent, and stood beside her witli a freshly 
woven garland. “ Lot me call the maidens,” she con¬ 
tinued, “ the princess must be decked for her bridal.” 

“ No—no,” replied the other, with a slow and angry 
emphasis, “ ye may sooner deck me for my burial,” and 
she covered her face and wept. 

The young savage knelt beside her mistress; she 
flung her arm around her with the untaught grace of 
feeling. She would have soothed her. 

“ Way, Metehora, let me weep. Am I not going 
from my flither's tent, and my own broad land, to 
dwell with the wild Monocan by the dark streams 
beyond the hills ? I thought there was one who loved 
me. Hath he not sold me with all my love for the 
range of a goodly river? did I not kneel to him but 
now, in mine agony, and he flung me from him, even 
with my mother’s name on my lips? And oh! my 
dream, my dream,” she murmured with a new, and 
deeper tone of anguish, “ my beautiful and blessed 
dream, is it not all fled/oreuer? Go away, Metehora, 
I mil weep till my heart is broken.” 

** But, princess,” rejoined the other, “ so the priest 
told you yoor dream two moons agono, and you have 


moved among us ever since, with a strange L’ght ia 
your eye. The maidens said you rejoiced in your 
destiny.” 

“ Listen, Metehora. I believed not the word of the 
pro'phet” An expression of horror rose to the lip of 
her auditor, but the maiden continued. “ I knew he 
had learned that warning from mortal lips, and then I 
had never knelt in vain to him who sent it, and my 
fair Manilou had left me a memorial that told of ano¬ 
ther meaning. Metehora, I have worshipped one 
higher and brighter than the stars, and I deemed my 
destiny was linked with liis—he hath mocked me witk 
a vain promise. See here, maiden.” 

The look of eager curiosity with which the young* 
attendant had watched her movements as she drew 
the rich chain from the folds of her robe, displaying 
its beautiful appendage, at that moment deepened into 
something more Ilian the startled gaze of wonder, as 
the lid opened before her. Her face grew solemn with 
emotion. “ I have seen him, I have seen him,” she 
repeated in fervent tones. “ The Great Spirit forbid 
the doom of the Snow Feather should be mingled with 
his.” 

“ Thou hast seen him!” exclaimed the princess, her 
eye darkening with strong passion. “ Hatli he mocked 
thee too with dreams and shadows?” 

“ Nor dream, nor shadow”—but Metehora checked 
her voice, and gazed around the apartment with a 
timid and startled air. 

The princess murmured with impatience. “ Say 
on, Metehora. Where saw you the fair-browed Mani- 
tou? Say on, maiden.” 

“ I may not, princess,” replied tlie attendant “ Ask 
me no more, if you would not see the fresh sod troddea 
above me,” and the high excitement of her feature* 
showed it was no idle language. 

“Metehora,” and she spoke reproachfully; “you. 
were the daughter of an humble warrior, and t made 
you first of all my train, and llie sister of ray love. 
Must the Snow Feather pray to you, too, in vain ?— 
Speak, maiden, what of the Manitou ?” 

“ And is it for a simple maiden to reveal the coun¬ 
cils of the Werowanee? Princess,” continued Mete¬ 
hora, “it is a light thing for you to die. For you are 
of a kingly line, and a high and glad home is waiting 
for you in the hunting grounds of die dead, but you 
remember well, for you said it but now, that I am of a 
lowly race, and my life is all here; there is no home 
for me in the land of shadows. And, princess,” ska 
continued, in a lower tone, “ is it a liglit thing for me 
to draw on my brow the wrath of the mighty Were- 
wanee?” 

“ And who hath given you a seat in the councils- o€ 
the Werowanee?” replied the young princess, proudly. 

But her attendant seemed scarce to heed hex in¬ 
quiry. She stood for a moment with her thoughtful 
eye fixed on the floor of the tent, and then walked 
rapidly to the entrance. The shadows were deepen¬ 
ing without, and only a faint russet tinge abov^ lha 
hills, still showed where the sun had been. Her eya 
ran rapidly along the narrow level before the dwell¬ 
ings, and she glanced for a moment through the open¬ 
ings in the boughs, to the rude forms on the slope be¬ 
low. There were no listeners. Her companions had 
indeed withdrawn but a slight distance, for they wera 
grouped beneath the boughs of the chesnut whosa 
shadows fell on the building, but she knew from the 
close ring in which they sat, and the earnest tone*: 
among them, that the curiosity which had led them to 
the door of the tent, was wholly diverted from its oh* 
ject. She spoke with a subdued voice as she retreated 
a few steps within the entrance. 

“ Hear me—the hunters who came yesterday from 
the chase, brought home living game^—they snared 
strange deer in their path. Princess, I passed the 
treasure house to-day. If you would know more^ you 
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inuBt go thither before to-morrow’s sunset. But at the 
dawn, if the Monocan conies not ere then, they will 
Bend you and your train to the dwelling of the priest. 

I heard the Werowance say to him, as I passed the 
glen, ‘ The Snow Feather hath a woman’s heart—she 
loves not blood!’ They little dream an humble maiden 
Lath their secret.” But her voice suddenly dropped 
to a whisper,* “ I see the mantle of the Werowanee 
among the leaves,” and she uttered rapidly the wild 
names of her companions, till the whole of the savage 
train stood gathered around their mistress. 

The alarm was needless. The Werowanee had 
only glanced within tl^e tent as he passed, but from 
that moment the lip of Metehora was sealed. A mai¬ 
den w’lio had lingered without, soon brought the ru¬ 
mour that the Monocan had not yet arrived within 
two days’ march of Werocomo; and ere the groupes 
without had darkened in the gathering twilight, there 
came a messenger from the priest, to bid the princess 
and her attendants to his dwelling, wuth the earliest 
dawn of the morning. 

It was night. The broad moonlight strayed through 
the crevices of the walls, into a darkened room of the 
palace, revealing the outline of its objects. Aching 
brows pressed the rich furs of the low couch in its 
centre; the Snow Feather lay on her princely bed 
with sleepless eyelids. The young forms on the mats 
around drooped silent and motionless, as though the 
chisel had wrought them there, and through the mat 
that divided the dwelling came the measured breath¬ 
ings of the Werowanee, as he lay in the room without, 
with his guard of chosen warriors. It w'as midnight, 
for the sentinels at each angle of the house, had twice 
repeated their alternate calls. Two more rounds of 
that wild cry, and those sleeping forms would rise 
again to the life and bustle of day. Once on her way 
to the temple and it were vain to dream of unravelling 
that tissue of mystery. She rose from her couch and 
atole with a noiseless tread towards the wall where the 
crevices of light marked the entrance. She lifted the 
edge of the curtaining mat. The stars looked pale in 
the white shower of moonlight that fell, bathing wood 
and turf, and strewing the shadows of the dark river 
as with snow; while the dim nooks of the distant shore 
seemed touched with a new gloom. A low, constant 
note trilled from the chesnut boughs—even the soft 
murmur of the river rose on that still air. 

The Snow Feather recalled the words of her mai¬ 
den. There was but one clue to their mystery. A 
weary mile from Werocomo, in the heart of the dim 
thicket that stretched along the shore above, stood a 
dark and lonely building, the treasure house of the 
king, that even in the broad daylight men passed with 
quickened movements, for it was guarded with wild 
forms, not fashioned in the semblance of things earthly, 
and there lay those untold riches of gems, and beads, 
and royal garments the Werowanee had gathered in 
store for the day of his burial. But a single point 
concentrated the bright hope that had filled her ex¬ 
istence. What would not a young heart dare at such 
a crisis? 

In a few moments a light tread was on the turf 
without, and ere the sentinels had lifted their heavy 
eyelids, the form of the Snow Feather w'ent stealing 
like a spirit along the bank of the river. There was 
BO faultering in that rapid step, and yet, as she wound 
into the dim embrasures of the wood, something like 
its own chilling shadow fell on her excited feelings. 
The beautiful radiance of the night streamed but 
faintly through the solemn arches above, and her own 
gliding tread was the only sound or motion in all that 
solitude. But it was not for the daughter of a Lenni 
Xicnape to shrink from the shadows of the forest, and 
her weary path around marshy beds and over hills and 
dales was swiftly trodden. And she paused at last 
oa the ascent that was to terminate her path; for the 


moonlight that glared among the stately trunks above,, 
announced an opening in the thicket. But any inde¬ 
cision, which some sudden view of her daring enter¬ 
prise might have produced, seemed soon to have van¬ 
ished in other and more exciting emotions. She stood 
the next moment on the brow of the hill. There was 
a day-like brightness in the broad circular valley be¬ 
low; for the trees were few and scattered, and that 
lone, ancient house stood like a vast arbour in its 
centre, while every shadow lay on the lawn-like sur¬ 
face about it with a vivid and perfect outline. And to 
the eye of the young Indian there was more of gloom 
than tlio outward loneliness. Fearful legends came 
thronging to her memory, as she glanced towards the 
huge inanimate forms, that stood with bow and arrow, 
guarding that desolate abode. And where was the 
promise that had led her tliither? Was the daughter 
of the Werowanee the one to be mocked with an idle 
tale? And as she recalled once more the dark language 
of her maiden, the undefined expectation that had 
quickened her step w’as remembered only as the illu¬ 
sion of a dream. 

A shadow moved below; something like the wild 
tone of an Indian sentinel rose, and thrilled through the 
woods with a clear and startling shrillness. A fevr 
steps along the circular summit placed the astonished 
maiden opposite the entrance of the dw'elling. Then 
she knew that the words of Metehora were no un¬ 
meaning fable. Rude garments lay on the turf, at that 
strange hour; in the shade of those lonely and desolate 
walls, she saw a group of armed warriors. The vague 
fearfulness was subdued; she moved slowly down the 
bank. A nearer survey revealed the chosen warriors 
of her father’s guard. They lay in the attitude of 
listless slumber, but her stealing tread had not been 
unperceived. A human form emerged from the angle 
of the building, the eyes of the warrior were fastened 
boldly on her. But her own perplexity at the sudden 
encounter was evidently reciprocated. He had started 
back, his brows were lifted, and some loud exclamation 
seemed wailing for utterance; but the Snow Feather 
placed her finger on her lip, and pointed to the reclin¬ 
ing warriors. “ Rouse not these sleepers, and I will 
give you the gold in my girdle. Listen, Valtamato- 
mae,” she continued, suddenly recalling her clue. 
“ Thou art a cunning warrior; the hunters snared a 
strange deer on their path, and brought home living 
prey. Now Vattamatomae, unfold my errand.” 

“ Then the Werowanee hath betrayed his own 
council,” muttered the warrior, with evident surprise; 
but he smiled, as he added, “ The Snow Feather hath 
come through the forest to gaze on the victim.” 

The heart of the maiden throbbed audibly as she 
signified her assent, and the sentinel obeying her 
caution, stole carefully towards the entrance of the 
building. He lifted the mat, and the clear light 
streamed within: it fell on a human figure. The wild 
cry that parted the lips of the princess died away un¬ 
uttered; but she knew at a glance that he whose noble 
form lay revealed before her was not of the children 
of the Lenape. She saw the strange attire and the 
pale brow of that mysterious one, whose voiceless 
image had filled her soul with a dream of beauty too 
high for earth; and there, wrapped in the same close 
and gorgeous array, in the full proportion and majesty 
of life, lay that lofty stranger. Tlie sentinel still held 
the mat but she passed him unheeding, and ere he 
could check her rapid movements, she was kneeling on 
the floor within, to gaze and to worship. Ah! then 
she knew it was not her heart’s idol; she saw not the 
bright face of youth that was graven on every hope. 

The warrior lay asleep, but it was a hero’s slumber, 
for though the pale cheek was worn with long vigils 
and suffering, but for the lids on the full orbs, he might 
have seemed in that pallid light a warrior nerved for 
the battle. He slept, but there was no relaxing of th©; 
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haughty features; the brow wore its contracted frown, 
the stern lips were bent, and the hand on his girdle 
rested with clenched fingers, as though it had grasped 
a weapon. The white forehead lay uncovered in the 
moonlight; it was bold and high, and every feature 
wore the perfect outline of the chisel. The high 
courage, which no extremity of danger and suffering 
might bow’, the dauntless genius that had roamed the 
world, and won a name among her heroes, had left 
their traces even in the slumbers of that savage prison. 

Tlie maiden gazed in silence; there was no lan¬ 
guage for that wild delight. She shook back her flow¬ 
ing hair, she bent her eyes to his, and still the illusion, 
if such it was, had not faded. Lightly and timidly she 
laid her hand on his forehead, it was no shadow, for 
tho warm touch of life thrilled her fingers, but the 
stern lips of the warrior relaxed with a mournful 
smile, and words of a strange language were mur¬ 
mured on her ear. Oh! had that gentle hand re¬ 
minded the dreaming captive of some fairer, in the far 
home of his birth? 

A familiar voice broke painfully on the rapt 
senses of the maiden; it recalled the singular circum¬ 
stances that surrounded her, for the hour, the place, 
the undefined purpose of her visit, had all vanished in 
that gaze of admiration. 

“ No—no, wake him not,” said the sentinel. “ You 
know he dies at to-morrow’s sunset, but he hath been 
a brave warrior—break not his last repose.” 

Had the poisoned arrow of the Mingo pierced her 
heart, it could not have drawn a wilder, sadder cry. 
^‘Die, Vattamatomae!” and she fixed her eye upon the 
sentinel with a glance tliat thrilled his nerves, as she 
slowly approached him; “who dies at to-morrow’s 
gun.«iet?” 

“ The Snow Feather must surely know,” replied the 
warrior, “ that yonder is the chief of the strange tribe 
—the pale men who have come up from the dwellings 
of the sea, with the lightnings for their arrows”—but 
ho paused, for his listener was drinking in his words 
with an eagerness which sent to his mind a sudden 
suspicion. “ But who Imows of the hunters’ prey that 
was not of yesterday’s council?” he muttered hastily, 
and the princess turned from his scrutinizing look. 
The language of wild and passionate sorrow broke 
from her lips; she saw the strong cords that bound the 
limbs of the victim, and she knew that he was doomed. 
“Thou to die! No—no,” and tho roused energies, the 
whole might of a high heart lingered in her tones. 
But they died suddenly away—a full hazel eye met 
hers. 

The noble stranger was gazing on her, and the 
pleasant sounds on his lip were the words of her native 
tongue. They were few and broken; but there was 
a language in the eye that had no pauses, and his ra¬ 
pid and eloquent gestures needed no interpretation. 
Well did that stranger know the avenues of womanly 
pity. He told her of a land towards the rising sun, of 
gentle eyes that would be weeping for him there, and 
watching for his coming, even when the leaves of that 
lone forest w’ere gathered above him. And, ere the 
Snow Feather went out from tho shadows of his prison, 
she had promised him, on the faith of tho Lenni Le- 
nape, that he should not die. 

The morn was breaking when the young princess 
stood with her train of maidens before the door of her 
father’s dwelling, and the light of some lofty and 
beautiful enthusiasm kindled her eye as she lingered 
a moment under the chesnut boughs to wait the com¬ 
ing of the golden orb whose edge just brightened alx)ve 
the woods. There was a momentary unbending of 
that wild and singular expression, as the form of the 
Werowanee appeared in the door. “ But no, no,” she 
murmured, “ last night he flung me from him—not 
again, the glory must be my owm,” and yet her eye 
melted with a look of strange sadness os she stood for 


a moment gazing after him, but it passed swiftly away, 
and when she turned again and moved onward with 
her savage train, there was a lightning in its liquid 
depths, and a majesty in her mien that fastened the 
glances of those wild gazers in silent awe and asto¬ 
nishment. 

The day was bright and peaceful, the sun went 
down his western path as swiftly as though he bore no 
death on his wing, and the temple above the glen 
already stood in the long shadows of the western rock. 
The tread that rung on that sacred floor was hurried 
with agony. 

Among the rude forms that adorned the temple, 
there sat a bevy of young, liglrt-hearted girls. Two or 
three, wdiose forms appeared partially concealed behind 
the images, were eagerly employed in fastening the 
loose beads on an embroidered garment, whose loose 
folds, as they opened with every movement, revealed 
a workmanship of singular and splendid beauty, and 
others sat with folded arms lazily wutching the sha¬ 
dows, and there were others w'hose sullen and restless 
glances seemed to scorn the narrow w'alls that con¬ 
fined them. Worlds of merriment lay in the wild 
black eyes that now and then peered up among those 
ungathered tresses, but some spell of silence seemed 
breathed within the walls: every gay lip was mute, 
and now and then a stealing glance at the beautiful 
young figure that glided through the temple, evidently 
deepened tho restraint. The priest reclined on the 
large stone without the door so that none might pass 
unperceived. 

“ Will he never go ?” murmured the princess impa¬ 
tiently, as she passed the maidens wdio were toiling in 
the comer. “ Go on, go on, Metehora,” she continued, 
for she had met tho troubled glance that was lifted to 
hers. “ There is no time for idle gazing; see the sha¬ 
dows—how long they grow—the sun is almost to the 
rock.” 

“ Many suns must hide beneath that rock ere the 
Snow Feather wear this garment—say, princess, why 
should I hasten?” and Metehora gazed again on those 
proud features with a glance that sought their inmost 
meaning. But the princess turned away in silence, 
and with a fearful look that till that day she had 
never worn—a strange flashing smile, that mocked all 
scrutiny. 

“ Ye must stay in the temple till I come again,” 
said the voice of the priest without. “ Snow Feather, I 
will tell you a true tale, and wilder than the legend 
of the Allegewi ye love so well, if you wait for me 
hero. See, maiden, the sun is low; if I come not when 
its light is faded, you need tarry no longer.” The 
word the maiden uttered in reply was low and 
scarcely articulate, but it was interpreted as a murmur 
of assent, for his eye caught a smile on her lip, and he 
lingered not to analyze its meaning. 

“ Bring hither the baskets, Metehora,” said the prin¬ 
cess, as she turned again within the temple; “nay, 
linger not, now I must be decked gloriously.” 

“ Not those,” replied the maiden, shuddering; “ prin¬ 
cess, I saw beautiful flowers as I passed through the 
glen”— 

“ No, no, Metehora; the flowers would fade on that 
long journey—I will have gems—bring hither the 
sacred baskets, the robe is ready, and ye must braid 
my hair for a great festival.” 

Metehora came and stood by her mistress; her voice 
was low, so that none other could hear, and she spoke 
in the tone of earnest remonstrance. “ Princess, will 
you profane the robe and the coronal that were 
wrought for your burial?” 

“ Profane them, maiden! Ere this day’s light is gone, 

I will shed a glory on them that shall not fade even 
among the suns of the spiri^land. Look at that sun, 
Metehora; when he sinks behind those trees, I may be 
on the beautiful shores where he sleeps;” and her voice 
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melted to a low murmur, as she gazed sadly towards 
the hills. “ My mother hath hung her home with 
flowers; she stands in the door and listens for my tread; 
she hath spread the mat, and gathered the fruit. Me- 
lehora, I must sleep with her to-night.” But tlie wild 
light faded from her eye. “ Yet, maiden, it is a dark 
way, and what if that shore be a dream at last! Oh! 
there is anguisJi and blood!” and she turned away, and 
hid her face in her robe, shuddering. 

Metehora threw herself at tlie feet of the royal 
maiden; her face was solemn with anguish. “What 
w^ouJd you do, princess? Take away this fearful 
darkness.” 

“I must go, maiden,”replied the princess. “I may 
not linger. Can the daughter of a Werowanee break 
her kingly word? Metehora, hear me. The glorious 
one I saw last night—they have doomed him to the 
death—the warriors, and the chiefs, and the Wero- 
■wanee have all said it. Yet, the word of the Snow 
Teatlier hath gone—^liear it again, maiden, he shall not 
die.** 

“Then you have prayed the Werowanee-,” replied 
Metehora with a troubled look. 

“ No, that w^cre vain, then; but I will, Meteliora, 
and he shall not scorn my request again. The Wero- 
wanee doth love the language of high deeds, and so 
shall my prayer be made, I will wait till the blow is 
lifted, and when it hath fallen on my brow, when the 
Wood of his daughter hath been given for the blood of 
the stranger—will he say 710 again. The noble being 
I saw last night, he is like the beautiful one I worship; 
to live with him long years of light and blessedness, 
that were too high for mortal destiny—but I will die 
fcr the pale stranger that wears his robe—^better to 
^ield his bright brow with mine, and pour out my 
life for his ; better one moment of glory and gladness 
than long years writh the Monocan. Bring me my 
"bmial robes, Metehora.” 

Slowly and timidly the startled maidens gathered 
aroimd that charmed one. Trembling hands wrought 
the dark clusters of her floating hair, yet it lay in 
shapes of strange beauty; they braided it with ame- 
tltysts and emeralds, and showers of pearl lay among 
ita waving blackness. The robe they fastened around 
her w'as like the bow of the sun, and she stood at last 
in the door of the temple, like some dazzling and gw- 
geous thing from the spirit-land; yet, human feeling 
softened that solemn eye, and mournfully it lingered 
CMi- each of those young faces. 

“ To-morrow ye will roam through the sunny glades 
again—who wdll lead you then? And thou, Meteliora; 
we played together in the far home of the Powhattans, 
and now where ray home must be, thy beautiful eyes 
may never come.” 

“ Thou wilt not die,” whispered that gentle one, 

“ the Great Spirit will shield thy brow% and to-morrow 
there will be music and gljidness again,” as she 
moved forth from that murmuring throng in die wild 
and beautiful array of the dead. 

The sun had touched the western hills when she 
stood again on that wooded summit. Trees, and clouds, 
and sky were all tinged most gloriously; it had bright¬ 
ened the mist in the valley, and the rich green of its 
lurfl and glancing leaves shone up as through a shower 
of living gold, A vast wild crowd were gathered 
around that lonely dwelling, but all was silent. The 
stranger had been led forth to die. His calm bold eye 
was lifted sadly to the heavens, for he was of a race 
whose hopes had climbed the skies, and found their 
spirit-land among the stars. The might of woman’s 
heart that had turned the bloody sabre in the far 
climes of his wanderings, had he trusted it now in 
vain? and He whose love had been as the shadow of a 
rock in every weary land, was that to fail now? 

But why tell the tale? Is it not written even on 
the page of childhood’s lore, how tlie eloquence of. 


beauty and the might of woman’s tears prevailed at 
last, even when hope was gone, and the lifted head was 
bowed to die. Even then there came a beautiful and 
glorious maiden, all decked for her bower in the spirit- 
land, and instead of the crash of agony, the captive felt 
a soft hand on his head, a hght breathing form was 
bowing by him, and the Werowanee saw, instead of 
the pale brow of his fearful victim, the beautiful head 
that had slept on his bosom in childhood. Well had 
that fearful blow been checked—a moment more and 
he had quenched the light of his home forever. The 
bowed head was lifted—the deep eyes that had been 
the stars of his wanderings were looking into his— 
there was triumph in her glistening eye, a low, rich 
murmur trembled on her lip, “Strike! ye may strike 
now, my father, but the white man must not die.” 

The weapon fell powerless; fierce eyes were glisten¬ 
ing all around; the Great Chief gave to his victim the 
hand of a brother as he raised him from the turf; he 
lifted up his voice, and blessed tlie Great Spirit that 
his own hand had not slain his child. 

But the tale is old. AVhy write a legend that has 
been told in every place, from the farthest streams of 
the Powhattan to the great waters of the Mengwee? 
And surely there is no hearth of their pale conquerors, 
it has not enlivened already. 

She stood in a high hall of England—^lier small fbof 
pressed the flowers of Turkish looms in silken hose, 
and slipper of damask; the crimson of her rich bro¬ 
cade was flowered with gold; there were pearls mi 
her broidered vest, and jewels in her hair; the knots of 
its dark folds that were gathered on her brow, the 
heavy curls that fell on her neck, and every fold of 
that splendid costume, wore the charmed mould of 
fa.shion. The noon-day sun melted through damask 
cmlains, on the rich furniture of that lofty room; it felt 
like the light of roses over the deep brunette of those 
exquisitely moulded features, and dark diamond-like 
eyes lighted their bloom witli the gleams of high and 
chastened intellect. 

A noble dame, the mistre® of that princely hall, sat 
in a neat recess, tracing the fair pattern of the em^ 
broidery on her frame, and muric and voices from a 
groupe of the gifted and high-born, floated from a 
distant rocan of the spacious suite-, that opened like a 
long, dim avenue of magnificence. She sank on a 
crimson sofa, a gentle damsel came and sat by her 
side, with a page of thrilling romance for her ear; the- 
beautiful young boy who had climbed from the cushion 
below, stood on the sofa beside her, playing wuih the 
silken lassels of her boddice; there were foirer faces, 
but every glance that rested on that, grew to the stolen 
gaze of admiration. 

Oh! there are some whose high destinies do mock 
the dim pictures of hope with their brightness, and yet 
in every pause of that gentle tone, the dark eye of the 
lady drooped as though there were some hidden sad¬ 
ness; the deep and beautiful smile the laughing child 
now and then won from the lips of his young mother, 
seemed to leave it in sorrow. Ah, why doth 
l>reatlie ever on the human heart as though it w^ere an 
untuned instrument, waking its richest chords with 
tones of trembling! Yet what hath joy to do with the 
glitter of rank and fashion; is it not tinsel when the 
golden dream of the heart has perished? There was 
something in the contour of that noble brow% and the 
princely curve of the lip, that often marivs the thirst 
for glory as it is stamped on woman’s features; and 
sometimes the dark eyes were lifted siiddenly reveal¬ 
ing, as through a glass, the restless seardi of high in¬ 
telligence for new’ and hidden knowledge; and there 
were traces of another nature, the revealed beauty of 
those strong and rich aftections that better become 
a woman’s destiny. CHi! she who dreams of glmy, 
must count the cost, and throw away the treasures of 
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her gentler feelings; and if her heart hath not lost all its 
deep and holy tones, she will know in the hour when 
the laurel is on her brow it hath been dearly paid for. 
Was it thus that high spirit had been saddened, that 
she sat in the splendour of those stately lialls, among 
music and gay voices, and tones of kindness, a crea¬ 
ture of beauty and renown that all eyes gazed upon; 
or, had all the hopes of her young heart perislied, that 
she sat even there with a drooping and ungladdened 
eye? 

« Your gentle lady is sad to-day,” said the noble 
damsel by her side; she lifted her eye as she spoke to 
a gentleman in the costume of a cavalier, who had just 
entered the apartment. “ My poor efforts to entertain 
her ladyship have proved somewhat fruitless,” and site 
rose, as if to yield her place to the person she address¬ 
ed’; but her companion at the same moment deserted 
the sofa, and leaning on the arm of the graceful cava¬ 
lier, they moved together towards the recess of a dis¬ 
tant window. 

“ In good faith, the Lady Mary hath not spoken 
idly!” exclaimed the gentleman, a sliade of sorrowfful 
concern darkening the pride of his handsome features, 
as he regarded the splendid young being by his side. 

In Heaven’s name, why is this, Rebecca! Now, when 
your name is ringing in cottage and palace, and all are 
loading you with gifts and reverence, from the Lady 
He La War to Uie queen on her throne, there must bo 
.some hidden cause of sadness.” 

No, it is nothing, dearest,” replied the lady; “ and 
yet I may mourn for this,” she added, in a tone that 
seemed to recall her first assertion. “ As I sat there 
but now, 'gazing on all these strange and splendid 
things, the fair brows and the rich garments that llitted 
by me, I thought of one who first told me of them all. 
And how can I stand here, in his own beautiful coun¬ 
try, with a glad face and a tone of mirth, wliile he 
hath only the fearful and narrow home of the dead?” 

Tlie gentleman fixed his line blue eyes earnestly on 
her features. “ And what if my countryman had told 
you falsely, Rebecca—wliat if Iio were not dead? I 
learned just now, and I came to tell you”—But he 
paused; the lady seemed utterly regardless of his 
words; her ear only caught, tho tones of a deep, manly 
voice that sounded in tho next apartment. 

A fresh arrival of visiters had been announced, and 
a small groupe of them w'erc now slowly approaching 
with the Lady He la War, to pay their devoirs to the 
Indian princess. But the most acute observer would 
scarce have marked more than tho polished manners 
of a high born English woman, in tho simple elegance 
with which the lady received their greetings, and her 
proud lips seemed to wear the smile of courtesy as 
gracefully as though it were their birthright. A thrill 
of astonishment passed suddenly among those who were 
gazing on her, so unlooked for, so enlii-e was the 
change at that instant wrought on her features. The 
calm eye, darkened with a wuld flashing gleam—the 
deep, inarticulate cry of a savage language broke from 
her lip, and only the strong arm on which she leaned, 
withheld the light bound of that fawn-like movement. 

/‘Rebecca,” murmured a low, reproachful tone in 
her car—it was enough; she leaned again in the atti¬ 
tude of studied grace, the w^ild cry was hushed on her 
lip—nay, the sudden revulsion of feeling had left a 
haughty, but unconscious coldness, as she received the 
noble officer who now approached the recess. Its in¬ 
fluence was evidently not lost on tho unconscious 
cause of her emotion, and his owm mien seemed to 
have caught something of the same stateliness, and the 
astonished, admiring gaze of doubtful recognition was 
mingled witli regret, as he uttered the language of 
courtly greeting. 

The cold words fell as a haish sound on that lady’s 
ear, but she pressed her grieved lip silently. Her 
timid glance waa lifted. A full hansel eye gleamed 


coldly on heiwob, w'as it thus it looked in the mooiw 
light of the lonely valley beyond the watem! She 
saw the stern brow, the bent lips of that pale sleeper, 
and they wore the same look of mingled haughtiness 
and sorrow, as when she kneeled beside him, a wild 
uncultured being, in the lone treasure-house of dr© 
woods; but, w^as it thus he looked upon her in the 
light of that long i>ast sunset, when he rose from the 
turf with the fresh life her prayer had given him?—• 
The large tears were gathering in her eyes. 

“ Metliiiiks the Lady Rebecca would scarcely b& 
recognised in the halls of Werocomo?” said the officer ^ 
he spoke in a tone of respectful courtesy; but, beyond 
the seas, he had only called her daughter. It was but 
the drop in a full cup, yet it w^as too much. Oh I what 
cared she for all the splendour and the courtly faces 
that floated through the dimming tears; she flung away 
the arm she leaned on, she sunlc by tho window, and 
wept loud and wildly. 

Stately forms gathered around her; tones of polite 
concern, and words of great soothing melted on her 
ear; but she turned from them all; the wild murmurs 
of her native tongue broke from her lip, “ Let me 
weep let me weep; I will wear that weary maslc no 
longer. Oh! for the shadows of my fallier’s dwelling* 
Go away, I will not smile when my heart is breaking.’' 

She leaned alone on tlie crimson cushions—they had 
left her to the loneliness she prayed for. Beautiful 
sounds came through the open windows from th© 
winding avenues of those classic grounds. The mur¬ 
muring of waters in marble fountains, the prison songs 
of foreign birds, fair statues and Grecian temples rose 
among those clustering trees, and the breath of tropic 
flowers was on the air; but to her who leaned weeping 
there, it was all as though it had not been. 'The 
sounds of a far wilderness were in her soul; she heqrd 
the wild ciy of the hunters, and the voice of her own 
gay blue-bird thrilled again; there was a smell of wil^ 
violets around her, and faint sweet perfumes of the 
woods; the dark rivers of her native wilderness went 
rolling by, and she gazed down the clear and pictured 
fountain by the feathery w-aters of the glen; long, loud 
tones of laughter—rich remembered tones—rung and 
echoed on her ear; the gay mat of the royal tent rus¬ 
tled to her tread, and light framed maidens with bead¬ 
ed garments, and long, dark hair, floating on the wind, 
fastened their wild glances on her. 

“ Rebecca,” said a low, calm voice, and the dream¬ 
ing lady lifted her eye among the gleaming mirrors, 
and old rich pictures threw around her the sunshine, of 
aneient days, and young and smiling faces of the dead 
of other ages; that voice had called her back, from the 
sweet and blessed haunts of memoiy, and she wept 
again. 

“ Rebecca,” repeated the cavalier, and ho evidently 
curbed some strong emotion as he slowly paced the 
floor; “methinks the unlooked-for presence of one yon 
j^l now mourned as dead, should scarcely have occa¬ 
sioned grief like this. But, haply I owe more to the 
rumour of his death than I Ijad counted on,” and there 
was something painful in the expression with which 
he regarded her; “ perchance a simple cavalier lilre 
myself might otherwise have sought in vain the hand 
of a princess. No, lady, I blame you not,” he con¬ 
tinued, as be watched the slow kindling of her eye ; 

“ he hath a long list of brave achievements wdth which 
to win a lady’s ear; and was he not the first of our 
race that ever claimed your sympathy? You, yourself 
told me you deemed him some high divinity—and if 
it were so, indeed, it is not the first heart the noble 
captain hath won in foreign lands;—the young Fraya- 
higzanda, the Lady Callaraata, he boasts a noble list 
True, it were better that one w’ho has deigned to ac¬ 
cept of my poor name should not so have graced it, but 
I had heard the tale before I crossed the seas; and if I 
construed falsely, the seeming emotion with which th^ 
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Indian princess first met my eye, it was surely no fault 

of hers.” . 

Several times, the lady had sought to interrupt the 
hasty and bitter language of her companion; but, now 
she waited calmly as if that torrent of stern emotion 
•were not yet exhausted; the cavalier was silent. 

“ My husband hath wronged me,” she said at last, 

« but Vattamatomae is dead, and I am released from 
toy vow—you shall know all.” She drew a golden 
case from her boddice, and slowly approached the ca¬ 
valier. “ See, here is one I worshipped, aye, wor¬ 
shipped, before even he had crossed my path, or my 
ear had caught the faintest whisper of the pale 
strangers.” The lady opened the lid of the miniature, 
and leaning on her husband’s shoulder, she watched 
his eyes, as they bent eagerly to catch the first glimpse 
of one so mysteriously designated. 

It was only a bright face of youth and beauty, richly 
set in gold and jewels, but the cavalier lifted his face 
with a quick, loud tone of astonishment. The glance 
of a passing stranger might have detected there, m a 
moment, the breathing original of the portrait in his 
hand. The bright chesnut curls of the picture, were 
deepened to brown, on the living brow, and the cheek 
wore a darker hue, but there was the same classic 
mould of feature, the same intellectual and elevated 
cast of expression, save that the blue eye of life was 
like a star to its dim image; and the smile, the glad, 
beautiful smile that had won and fastened the heart of 
the young Indian in her native wilds, wreathed his lip 
at that moment, gloriously. 

“ It is all mystery, Rebecca,” he murmured, “ in¬ 
comprehensible! Surely this is the self-same picture, 
my mother gave our gentle Anna, when she followed 
her husband’s fortunes even to tlie shores of the new 
world; and I remember now, when two years after I 
crossed the sea, she told me herself it had been stolen 
from her—^but—” 

“ Listen to me,” interi'upted the lady. “ Vattama- 
toraae was the first of my father’s court who saw the 
English people. A faint rumour of the settlement had 
reached the ear of the Werowanee, and he sent him 
thither to prove its meaning. He took the picture 
from your sister’s dwelling, but he deemed it only a 
rich mass of gold, and when the hidden spring flew 
open to his touch, he was afraid of die bright spirit of 
thine eyes. He told me, love, you watched him with 
that fearful, silent gaze, through all his l^o journey, 
and at last he threw the picture for an offering to the 
feir-browed Manitou of the glen, as he passed to the 
temple above—even while I lay sleeping by the shrine, 

I dreamed of my chosen spirit, and when I woke, and 
found something like his own fair beauty in the waters 

__^why should I not worsliip it ? You may smile, my 

loved one, but it was a solemn worship I paid you 
then. You were with me in the temple and the glen, 

I saw you among the shadows of the tent, ^ 

lonely wood path—everywhere. Oh! could I have 

dreamed that I should ever be thine idol, and yet 
weep? I did dream, and hope that I might one day 
dwell with the fair Manitou, in his home beyond the 
waters, and many high and-bright imagining daily 
crew around that dream. But, higher and brighter a 
thousand times hath been my destiny; and yet--l 
wept when I roamed with ray wild maidens m the 
beautiful woods beyond the sea, for my soul was a sad 
and vacant thing, till that high hope filled it with 
gladness, and I wept, oh, most wildly, when my lather 
would have given me to the dark Monocan, and that 
hope seemed all a mockery—but they were sadder 
tears I shed to-day. Ah! there is no new world of 
light and beauty for me now, there is no better love 
than thine; I have reached the point that was highest 
and brightest,” and she hid her face on his shoulder, 
shuddering, as she added, “ and now my path is down¬ 
ward.” 


“ Rebecca,” said her companion, and as he gazed on 
his young and beautiful wife, something of her own 
sadness, unconsciously deepened his tones. “It is 
wrong to trifle thus with happiness. What if you build 
no hopes upon the future, is not the present enough?’' 

“ But my life is floating on, like a dim and splendid 
dream,” replied the lady, mournfully, “ and will it not 
flee away at last, even like the vision of the glen. 
Oh! there is one step you cannot stay; it steals as 
swiftly here, as among the shadows of the wilderness. 
Nay, the years of this gay land are like the days of 
my father’s tent.” Her voice grew low and solemn, 
and her eye rested on her husband with a strange 
meaning as she added, “ Did you never dream that I 
might die, even here, amid all this mirth and splen¬ 
dour? Did you never dream that 1 should stand no more 
in the shadows of the chesnut boughs, the sweet shades 
ofWerocomo!” 

“ You are dreaming, indeed,” replied her husband, 
hastily; “ that was an idle thought, Rebecca,” and he 
led her towards the open windows, to the marble 
colonnade without. 

“ No, no,” murmured the lady, and she turned from 
his words of soothing. “ It is no idle thought, for it 
follows mo like a presence, it darkens my dreams; 
there is no tone of deep music that doth not bear it to 
my thoughts; 1 read it in the smiles I love best; it is 
around me every where, like a chilling shadow, and 
you, my own beloved one, even you cannot tell me I 
shall stand again by the streams of my native land. 
Oh! to die here!” and in all that worshipped beauty, 
in jewels and splendid robes, among the marble pillars, 
and leaning on the arm of her living idol, the high¬ 
born lady wept in agony. 


The hangings of a damask bed were lifted, the win¬ 
dows of a lofty chamber were opened towards the 
setting sun—a noble lady was lying there to die. 
One was there whose brow was pale wdth sadness; 
and gentle forms were bowing by the couch, with the 
whispered tones of love and sorrow; a fair, laughing 
child sat on the bed, pressing now and then his rosy 
lips on that unconscious brow, while his sportive 
fingers turned among the long dark hair that fell un¬ 
gathered on the dying pillow. 

It is sad to die, even when the heart is old, and its 
spring-tide hopes and feelings lie blighted like the 
leaves of autumn; it is sad to die even when the soul 
hath no fellowship, but with the mute and lovely things 
of nature; but it was not thus with her who lay there 
on that gorgeous couch, gazing towards the setting sum 
She was dying in the freshness of life; the beauty had 
not faded from that young brow; no shade had pj^ed 
over the brightness of her deep and fervent feelings; 
she was dying amid all the light and splendour her 
highest hope had asked for. The dream was fading 
now:—Oh! what to her, in that hour, was all its fleet¬ 
ing glory; the high fame, the new paths of knowledge, 
the deep worship of human hearts—oh, now were 
they all indeed “ as a dream when one awaketh.’’ 

But the lady gazed towards the setting sun with a 
faint smile on her lip; “He is going now,” she mim- 
mured, “ I shall see him no more; to-morrow he will 
rise again; but not for me:—Oh! glorious one, thou 
art shining now on the woods and streams of another 
shore. Now, it is noonday in the land of Pow- 
hattans; the shadows are straight in the tent. Bright 
one, art thou shining as of old, on the mossy rock by 
the fountain? dost thou see the wild deer and the 
painted hunters? and, oh, dost thou see”—Her tones 
CTew slow and sad as she continued—“ Dost thou see 
a aroupe of wild maidens roaming and laughing among 
the trees? Oh, for a •w'reath of the flowers they are 
gathering—no, lady, take away those damask ones; 1 
long for the blue flowers, the little blue flowers of the 
glen, and Metehora must twine them for me—it is 
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long since I felt her light fingers on my brow. Will 
no one tell them the Snow Feather is dying, far from 
her country and kindred, and Metehora, thou blessed 
one, shall I meet the love of thy dark eyes no more ?” 
She paused a moment, for her voice was faint and 
weary. “ Oh! tliere will be wailing in the tents of 
the Werowanee,” she murmured hastily; “ the Eagle- 
Eye will remember the long days when we played on 
the sands together; and my father, shall 1 see him no 
more?” Her voice grew clear. “ Away, maiden, the 
Snow Feather must go to her people—I cannot die 
here/’ and even amid the weakness of coming death, 
she rose from her pillow with the power of that strong 
anguish. 

The arm of a young and noble maiden supported 
her—she whispered low words of holy comfort, though 
her cheek was wet with burning tears. The laughing 
lip of the child quivered with a grieved look, as he 
gazed fearfully on that changed eye—there was a 
hurried step on the floor, and a tone of smothered 
agony. 

But that wild gleam had faded; the light of higher, 
holier feelings kindled the dying eye with gladness. 

Nay, grieve not, dearest,” she said, in a low, broken 
voice, “ my soul was wandering then—but, that is 
past, and now the dream is coming on from which 
there is no waking. Oh! it is a dream of glory; I hear 
the murmuring of waters afar; yet it is not the living 
streams, nor the gold, nor the jewelled gates; they 
have told mo, dearest, of the pillared temples, in that 
high, strange land where there is no sun by day, nor 
moon by night; yet it is not that, the light and the 
gladness is in my own soul,” but her voice sunk to a 
whisper, and her head drooped on the maiden’s 
shoulder. 


She had spoken truly. The blessed waters of the 
sacred fount had been sprinkled on her brow, their 
symbolled purity was in her heart, and a spmt of love 
had been breathed on all its selfislmess; the pride that 
might weep in heaven was gone; a well of living 
water had been wrought out in its thirsty depths, to 
spring up into everlasting life; she was athirst no 
more. 

“ I know the sun is shining,” said the lady, faintly; 
“ but dark mists are floating around me. Is it death? 
Oh! my way is through the shadows of a sunless vale, 
and even i/toi£ wilt leave mo now.” But a holy 
name was on her lip, and low, faint words of prayer. 
“ There is one to lean on, even there,” she whispered; 
“ I gave him my heart in the hour of health and safely; 
I loved him better than all others, even than thee- 
He will not leave me now,” and her eye shone, even 
through tlie dull haze of death, with peace and glad¬ 
ness. One moment the dying arms wreathed the 
child, with such love as hath no language, and ere the 
light had faded from the clouds, the lips of the beau¬ 
tiful Indian were hushed in the long sleep, and the 
boy was weeping by his dead mother. 

Oh! lady, lady, the tale is for thee; there is a dream 
of hope in thy heart, be it high, or humble—be it of 
w'calih, or love, or glory, that dream may one day 
be reality; nay, the dark folds of the future may 
hide pictures, which its boldest sketches have never 
equalled. Even then, thou wilt need something 
brighter. 

That dream may flee away, that hope may be 
crushed in its blossom; there may be anguish and fear 
around thee, the darkness of death may dim thine eyes; 
there is a dream that will grow brighter then, and 
forever. 


THE ORANGE FEOWBR. 

All things have their season—and thine sweet flower! 
Comes with the guests at the Bridal hour— 

’Tis thine to adorn the fair young Bride, 

Wlien she steps forth in her joy and pride— 

Thy buds must mix with the snow-white pearls 
She twines amid her clustering curls; 

Thy perfumed breath is borne on the air. 

When she speaks the vow, and breathes the prayer; 
The vow which binds, amid smiles and tears. 

Her lot to one through all coming years— 

In youth and in age, in good-and in ill— 

While life shall endure—unchanging still— 

The prayer that calls on Heaven to bless 
The object of her heart’s tenderness— 

^Tis an hour of joy! yet gaze in her eyes!— 

A mist of tears o’er their brightness lies; 

And her voice is low, and her cheek is pale 
As the light folds of her floating veil— 

Does she weep because she must bid adieu 
To the home where her happy childhood flew? 

Does she mourn that her girlhood’s glee is gone, 

And that sterner tasks must now come on? 

Does she send her spirit through coming years. 

When the joy of this hour will be quench’d in tears? 
Does her fancy paint that mournful day. 

When one fond heart shall be torn away; 

When bitter drops from eyes must flow— 

Or else be herself in the grave laid low? 

Yes! such feelings will come, unbidden guests— 

When all seems gay to human breasts! 

But thou, fair Flower! in ihy beauty bright— 

Bloom’st fairer still in Beauty’s light _ 

Thou baskest in the sun’s warm ray. 

And smilest thy little life away. 

Protected by His bounteous care, 

Who made thee in thy beauty there. 


HOPE. 

Hope, frail but lovely shadow! thou dost come 
Like a bright vision on our pathway here, 

Making the gloomy future beautiful. 

And gilding our horizon with a light. 

The fairest human eye can ever know. 

Fav’rite of Heaven! ’twas thine to pledge the cup 
Of Pleasure’s sparkling waters undefil’d ; 

But, oh! the draught was fleeting! scarce the lip 
Touch’d the clear nectar ere ’twas vanished. 

The soul of youth confides in thee; thy voice 
Is love’s own halcyon music; it is thine 
To colour every dream of happiness. 

I’ve pictur’d thine a soft ethereal form. 

Like to some light creation of the clouds— 

Some bright aerial wonder; o’er thy cheek 
The rose has shod its beauty; on thy brow. 

The golden clusters play, enwreath’d with flowei^ 
Gay with a thousand transitory hues; 

The rainbow tints are gleaming in thy wings; 

Thy laughing eyes are blue—not the deep shade 
Worn by the melancholy violet. 

But the clear sunny blue of summer skies; 

And in thy hand a glass, wherein the eye 
May gaze on many a wonder—all is there 
That heart can pant for; many a gloriou.s dream 
Meets the rapt sight, no sooner seen than gone. 
False as thou art, O most illusive Hope! 

Reproach is not for thee; what, though the flower* 
Which thou dost scatter o’er our pilgrimage, 

Are evanescent, yet they are most sweet. 

Who would not revel in thy witchery, 

Tho’ all too soon the spell will be dissolved! 

The moments of thy reign are bless’d indeed; 

They are the purest pleasures life can boast— 
Reality is sadness. 

Miss Landorfs Fate of Addaidcj* ^c. 
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THE RENEC^ADE ROTER. 


The last rays of the summer sun had tinged with 
crimson and gold the surface of the unruffled Medi¬ 
terranean, when Diego do Monteverde, absorbed in 
deep and gloomy thought, landed on the shore of 
Oran, in the dominions of the Pacha of Algiers. As 
he watched the return of his boat to the ship, he 
exclaimed, “Farewell, Spain! farewell, land of my 
lathers! I loved you once, but henceforth I chase all 
foolish, tender thoughts of you from my bosom, and will 
requite your ingratitude with deeds of vengeance!— 
Despoiled of my birthright for another’s crime, I will 
novr dedicate my life to one of reprisal for the affec¬ 
tions you have despised, and close my heart to pity or 
remorse.” 

The father of Monteverde had fallen a victim to 
political intrigue; his titles had been attainted, his 
wealth confiscated, and even the most remote branches 
of his family banished to a certain distance from the 
capital. All his relations had suffered more or less 
from the persecutions of unrelenting enemies. His 
mother had early fallen a victim to grief of heart. 
His paternal uncle, a man of irascible temper and 
implacable feelings, had withdrawn himself to Algiers, 
where Omar Pacha wms waging fierce war against the 
Spaniards. Tlierc, having adopted the Mohammedan 
faith, he soon placed himself at the head of the Moor¬ 
ish marine, a profession in which he had been edu¬ 
cated, and at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
became, under tlie name of Mohammed el Bengali, 
one of the most formidable Corsairs that ever infested 
the Mediterranean seas, and to the Spaniards in par¬ 
ticular, so dreaded an enemy, that ho was generally 
designated by them as Mohammed the extirpator I 
Under these disadvantages of parentage and rela¬ 
tionship, the youthful Monteverde was foiled in every 
scheme of honourable ambition he preferred at the 
court of Madrid. Disgusted with repulses, and the 
cold and heartless conduct of an unfeeling world, 
he resolved to follow in the footsteps of his uncle; 
and, having escaped from a country which he liad so 
much reason to dislike, he sought employment for an 
ardent spirit in the dangerous and turbulent life of the 
pirate warfare, made at that time by the Moors upon 
Europe. 

The first person Monteverde met on landing, w’as 
a weather-beaten, grey-bearded Mussulman, whose 
richly-embroidered dress, splendid yatagan, and highly- 
wrought pistols, bespoke him a personage of more than 
common rank. He was anxiously ranging the whole 
expanse of ocean through his telescope, in search of 
some wished-for sail, whose lazy pace the profound 
calm, which scarcely crisped the surface of the sleei> 
ing waves, seemed to account for. 

°Monteverde watched an interval of withdrawing 
the glass from the eye of the sumptuous Moor, and 
thus accosted him, “ Friend I can yon tell me where I 
shall find the corsair Guzman de Monteverde ?’• 

“Who’s he that dares ask that question? That 
name, young man, lies buried in the deep! I rammed 
down the charge of my first fire against a cowardly 
Spanish Guarda Costa with my certificate of baptism: 
—■my name is now Mohammed el Bengali!” 

“What, are you he?” cried Monteverde, with sur- 

prise. . . 

“ Yes, provided you have nothing to say agamst it. 

“ I am then your brother’s son, Diego de Monte¬ 
verde!” 

As a single ray of the sun sometimes pierces a 
thickly-clouded atmosphere, so did a smile of pleasure 
illuminate the rugged features of the renegade corsair. 
“Welcome! thrice welcome!” cried he; “have they 
driven you, too, my boy, from your father-land ? By 


our holy prophet, if your heart and head but agree, 
the Imaves shall rue the day you quitted their shores. 
Come, sit down here on the beach, and tell me w'hat 
you mean to do in Africa?” 

“Revenge my father’s death!” cried tlie youn^ 
Monteverde, with wild enthusiasm; “show haughty 
nobles, and fools in ofliee, that blows are the remedy 
for contumely! Teach my unjust persecutors, that 
they may goad to madness the spirit they sought to 
wound or break.” 

“ Alas! alas! the old song that I have heard so 
often, your father sang it too, and with so strong a 
voice, that all Madrid echoed with the strain. He 
consequently perished.—No! the fixed and determined 
mind indulges not in sorrowful declamation, it pursues 
a steady quiet path to retribution, strikes home, and so 
destroys. That path has been mine, otherwise I had 
not been here to listen to your wu’ongs; but if you are 
steeled as I w^onld have you be, I promise you prefer¬ 
ment, and a full payment of all the arrears your coun¬ 
try owes you.” 

The rover chief led the way to a cabin not far from 
the beach, where several of his Mohammedan sailors 
were preparing his supper. “ Things will not appear 
to you as elegant here,” said he, “as in Spain; nor 
have we Val de penas, or Aguardiente to offer you, 
but thirst will teach you to relish pure water, the 
drink commanded by the prophet; and hunger will 
enable you to help eat a joint of meat, though it be 
divided with the fingers. When w'om wdth toil, you 
will repose as soundly on a leopard’s hide, as on a 
mattress of dried rose leaves. Should you feel in¬ 
clined to change the scene, we mn’iII land 3 'OU on the 
opposite shore of Europe, where you may drink your 
fill without any fear of the prophet’s examining the 
colour of the liquid wdth which you slake your thirst, 
and where you may help yourself to every thing you 
meet, be it gold or beauty, without tlie fear of beinjg 
dragged before ermined rascals, to give an account of 
the manner or occupation in which it pleases you to 
pass your time.” 

Monteverde, to whom this conversation was per¬ 
fectly new, heaved a deep sigh at its recital, but pru- 
dentially repressed any explanation of his feelings. 
Having jxirtaken of the supper set before him, he re¬ 
tired to rest, w'ith an assurance from his uncle, that, if 
well disposed, he would soon have an opportunity of 
proving his mettle. 

Early on the following morning, rude unrestrained 
shouts of joy resounded through the rover’s tents; the 
vessel of the Rais, the “ Houri,” had arrived, bringing 
in a handsome Spanish yacht, above whose colours 
floated the pirate’s crescent flag. This w?as the prize 
for which Mohammed had been so anxiou^y looking 
out on the preceding evening, and in quest of w-hicli 
he had sent his own vessel, in command of one of his 
sub-oflicers, whilst he remained on shore to direct the 
accomplishment of an armament then preparing for 
some part of the coast of Spain. The corsair, w’ith her 
prize, had just come to an anchorage in the ofifing, 
which the fresh morning breeze had facilitated, and 
it was this arrival which bestirred, at an early hour, 
the whole encampment, who came with wild and 
eager cries to the beach, ready to divide the boofy of 
their fortunate comrades. To the numerous questions 
of the greedy multitude of inquirers, the answers of 
the captain, with regard to the value of the prize, 
were perfectly satisfactoiy, both as to riches, and pri¬ 
soners, whose rank promised glorious rarisom; but all 
seemed disappointed when they were told there were 
no females on board except a black girl, of winch race 
it appeared they had already more than sufficieiit. 
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The cargo of the yacht was soon unloaded: it con¬ 
sisted of some bales of rich merchandize, but its chief 
value was the diamonds, pearls, and jewels belonging 
to the passengers, whose costume bespoke them per¬ 
sons of high rank. These were carefully guarded j 
but the most ix>isonous articles of the yacht’s lading, 
were some few barrels of wine, which had found their 
way on shore, and which no authority, nor religious 
feeling, could prevent the Mussulman sailors fi-om 
consuming. The consequence was soon seen in the 
speedy ehriety of those who had drunk of the unac¬ 
customed beverage. The beach became a scene of 
almost general intoxication, which displayed itself in 
the fast sleep of some, the ill-poised equilibrium of 
Others, and the disputing, with naked swords, different 
shares of plunder, from which some subtle and sol>er 
pbilosophei-3 had contiived to pilfer some article, whilst 
tlie unconscious owners accused each other of the 
theft. 

Amidst this confusion and turbulence, the negro 
girl was disembarked. Scarcely had she landed, ere 
the imruly Arabs assailed her with menaces and in¬ 
sult. The poor timid creature stared wdldly around, 
and gave herself up for lost. Instantly, however, she 
escaped from those who had brought her on shore, 
and fled, followed by several of the pirates, to a pre¬ 
cipitous rock, which, at no great distance, overhung 
the sea. Terror lent her wings; but Monteverde, who 
had witnessed her helpless and pitiable situation, flew 
after her, and levelled one or two of her pursuers to 
the ground. The gii-1 gained the mast elevated point 
of the rock; here, wringing her hands in despair, she 
addressed a prayer to Heaven, and was about to 
plunge herself into the waves, when Monteverde 
seized her dress, and prevented the catastrophe. 

« Unhappy girl?” cried he, “ what would you do? all 
is not so savage here, that you shoidd thus rashly seek 
destruction.” The girl raised her sparkling black eyes, 
and in the features of Monteverde, saw at once those 
traits (which women only see) which spoke a soul of 
feeling for the sex. A beam of confidence broke ujjon 
her mind. “ You would not, then, save me,” said she, 

“ to sacrifice me to the brutality of these pirates ?” 

“ Nol by my soull” said Monteverde, looking about 
him to see with whom he might yet have to contend; 

they shall first trample over my corpse.” 

“ Alas! they come, they come! now, corsair, I take 
yon at your word; let me plimge myself quickly into 
tho sea, and die an honourable deatli, or protect me to 
the last.” 

The freebootei-s had arrived at tlie foot of the rock, 
to which Monteverde, with his drawn sabre, descend¬ 
ed. With despicable jests they implored die black 
lady to come down from her perilous position, and 
place herself in security with tliem. 

“ This girl lias put herself under my protection,” 
said Monteverde, “and whoever w’ould dispute the 
possession of her, must do so at the point of the 
sword.” Weapons leaped from their scabbards, and 
Monteverde for some time maintained an unequal 
conflict against tliree adversaries: he was upon the 
point of yielding, when the Rais Mohammed arrived 
on the spot. 

“ Three to one!” cried ho, “ and do you dare to call 
yourselves men ? Stand back, or I’ll cleave die first 
in halves who dares to strike a blow.” 

“We were about to draw lots for die black beauty,” 
said the pirates, “ when her ladyship ran away, and 
this simpleton, who never shared in our troubles, ran 
after her to take her to himself, which you’ll allow, 
Rais, is quite enough to cause a mutiny amongst the 
best regulated crew.” 

“The girl was about to plunge herself into the 
sea,” said Monteverde, with indignation, “ to escape 
from these monsters; I only turned her aside from her 
fiUal purpose, by the promise to protect her, and there¬ 


fore surely I have a right to the life I have saved. 
Judge, therefore, between us chief; will you award 
her to me, or drive to lier undoing one to whom ho¬ 
nour is dearer than life? Behold where she stands! 
on your decision depends her safety.” 

The threatened determination of the girl, and the 
authority of the rover, who promised some additional 
share of booty to the angry disputants, pacified them; 
they soon dispersed, wondering at their folly in quar¬ 
relling about a black woman. Mohammed now turned 
an angry look towards his nephew. “ I thought,” said 
he, “ you came here divested of the leaven of com¬ 
passion; you may depend on it ’twill not suit our 
trade; this is a bad beginning, another such a fray will 
bring certain ruin on your head. It is as well for you 
the lady is black, else my eloquence would little have 
served your turn; however, for this time you are gra¬ 
tified, but mind, be this the last of such follies.” 

• Monteverde was now left alone with his black 
prize, “ You appear so brave and honourable,” said 
she, “ that I dare hope you will continue your efforts to 
shelter imiocence in misfortune;”—and tears trickled 
down her well-formed, though hatefully-coloured 
cheeks. Her high forehead, aquiline nose, pearly 
teeth, and long glos.sy black hair, formed a strange 
contrast to the general traits of tho black race. Mon¬ 
teverde felt an unspeakable interest in the girl, and 
tried every persuasion to attach her to him for life. 
She related to him the history of the capture of the 
yacht in which she had been taken, which, it appeared, 
had become a prize to the coi-sair, from the convoy, 
with which it sailed, having been becalmed; she en- 
ti-eated Monteverde, by the nobleness of soul he had 
already manifested, not to press the explanation of lies 
histoiy any farther than she pleased to disclose, and 
promising him, if ever circumstances should place it 
in her power to return his generosity, her life should 
be the willing sacrifice of her gratitude. She threw 
herself at his feet, and, clinging to Ids knees, implored 
him to send her back to Spain, on w^hich her only hope 
of happiness dejj^nded. Monteverde, after a sever© 
struggle with himself, raised the negress from the 
ground, and promised her, on his word of honour, to 
fulfil her utmost wish. But for this purpose, “ my 
lovely protegee,” said he, “ I must banish myself from 
your sight” He pressed the girl to his bosom, kissed 
away her tears, and proceeded to take measures to en¬ 
sure her safe departure. 

The means were soon prepared; he lent her a dress 
in which to disguise herself, and conveyed her the 
same evening on board a mistick, bound for the Spanisli 
coast, the patron of which he engaged to take especial 
care of his charge. With a faltering voice, and hea\y 
heart, ho once more embraced the creature he had 
preserved, and bade her adieu! thanking Heaven for 
the triumph achieved over himself in completing his 
difficult task. 

Months rolled on, during wliich time MonteverJa 
made several cruises with Ids imclc, the Rais Mo^- 
hammed; but his heart sickened at the wanton cruelty 
and brutal conduct of the Moorish pirates, wlxose only 
care or humanity towards their captives arose from the 
hopes of profit to be derived from their ransom. The 
youth often strove to mitigate the horrors of the war¬ 
fare in which ho was engaged, by interposing to spare 
unnecessary bloodshed; but his tender-heartedness only 
obtained him tlie ridicule and haired of his comrades, 
who regarded him with an eye of contempt and dis¬ 
trust. The thoughts of what Monteverde had done 
for the beautiful negress sometimes came to afford him 
consolation, for this life of uniform distaste; her imago 
was, indeed, scarcely ever absent from his mind, 
which dw'elt more on it, than on any of the beautiful 
captives they had subsequently taken. They always 
made easy terms for their release wdth Monteverdi 
whose generosity was perhaps partly to be ascribed 
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the total indifference with which the memory of tlie 
Degress had caused him to regard all other \vomen. 

The Rais himself began to get tired of what he 
termed his nephew’s sentimentality; and, calling him 
one morning into his cabin, he told him the time had 
arrived for putting his fidelity and abilities to die test. 

“ The Governor of Malaga,” said he, “ is my most de¬ 
termined and persevering foe; a grudge he owes me 
from times long gone by, makes him, under pretence 
of zeal for his king and country, keep a flotilla on those 
seas, which perpetually mars my projects, and keeps 
me forever on the watch; even now, he is busied 
arming a formidable squadron, to attack us in our very 
port of Oran; to counteract which, some stratagem, as 
well as the force I now prepare, must be employed. 
For this purpose, nephew, I have chosen you, and on 
your address will depend the making of your fortune. 
The opportunity is an excellent one for a young man 
of spirit and enterprize; it requires less of the warrior’s 
courage, than wariness and presence of mind, qualities 
which you will find essentially necessary here, where 
high-flown notions of chivalry are derided or unknown. 
For my purpose I require a person prudent, faithful, 
and bold, and have therefore pitched upon you!” 

“ Me?” stammered Monteverde, who guessed at the 
required office, “ you seem to forget, uncle, that be¬ 
sides the qualities you mention, experience is also ne¬ 
cessary for this business, and in that I am entirely 
wanting.” 

“ You possess that which richly supplies its place,” 
replied Mohammed; “ as far as I have observed, you 
are totally free from self-interest, and are above a 
bribe; whilst all around, even the best, are false, and 
have venal minds; venal, perhaps,at a high price, but 
if they w^ere once to be convinced that there was 
more to be gained by betraying, than serving their 
masters; ay, their own fathers, they are capable of 
sacrificing all to that end.” 

“ If such be your situation, uncle, I heartily pity 
you,” said Monteverde, who now saw the desperate 
nature of the people with whom he had formed an 
aUiance- 

“ The few, however,” continued Mohammed, “ in 
whom I might perhaps confide, bear on their faces the 
marks of their Arab origin, as well as those of their 
long-practised profession, which will not at all suit my 
present purpose. Your features arc European, and 
yet bear something of the stamp of innocence and 
purity, and honourable principle; no malignant feel¬ 
ings seem yet to have furrowed your cheek, you will 
be th^efore very useful to me in this business.” 

“ What,” said Monteverde, forgetting himself, “ shall 
I then make use of these features but as a mask to 
betray and sacrifice my fellow creatures? have I then 
only preserved a look of justice amongst this foul 
crews to turn it in the end to dishonourable purposes? 
No I even to punish my persecutors, I will not do it. 
Let me meet them in open and honourable fight; there, 
hurling defiance in their teeth, you shall see what I 
am able to do; but, on the unguarded and defenceless, 
never shall the sword of Monteverde be unsheathed.” 

» Listen, my boy!” said Mohammed, with ironical 
politeness; “ I am accustomed to be obeyed, and when 
I am not, know how to enforce my orders—wherefore 
came ye hither? We are all here plain unvarnished 
TOgues, and for you to be honest would unfit you for 
our society. Did you come to Africa to preach mora¬ 
lity? If so, your mission is a useless one, for here, 
there is no virtue, therefore there can be no dupes. 
Don’t let your comrades laugh at the fool of honour 
they have amongst them, and make me ashamed of ray 
owm blood. Recollect the compact to which you have 
sworn, and the unpardonable crime of which you have 
already been guilty in facilitating the escape of a 
female, to mention which offence, would in ten mi¬ 
nutes cause your body to decorate one of the spikes 


that project from tlio bastions of our city’s fortifications; 
therefore let us not trouble each other with long and 
unnecessary speeches. I shall prepare your instructions, 
and the papers which will legitimate your presence 
at Malaga, which wall leave no possibility of detection. 

I cannot force you to fulfil this embassy; but, say no! 
and your penetration will easily conjecture the re¬ 
sult.” 

Agitated with shame and remorse, Monteverde re¬ 
mained fixed to the spot wdiere the Rais left him at 
the conclusion of this speech; nor did he recover, till, 
a messenger brought him a packet of papers, when he 
rushed distracted from the apartment. 

******** 

The governor of Malaga, Don Juan de Mondega, 
was sitting at table, in his superb summer palace, 
wdiose extensive gardens stretched along the sea-shore. 
In vain did all the delicacies of the two hemispheres, 
served in massive silver dishes of elaborate workman¬ 
ship, invite his lost appetite. The rich wines of the 
peninsula, which covered the board, stood before him 
untasted. He contemplated with horror, the ravages 
of the Moorish pirates along the whole of the southern 
coast of Spain, and shuddered at the treatment those 
prisoners must have met wdth who w^ere captured in 
the yacht which the rovers cut off from the convoy in 
a calm. He w'as deaf to the cheerful conversation 
that buzzed around on this day of rejoicing (for such 
it wus) and was engaged in serious conversation with 
the commander of the expedition (then fitting out at 
Malaga to scour the Mediterranean seas) on the most 
effectual means of annihilating the marauders who 
so harassed the commerce of the country, and stole 
human beings, to sell them like cattle to the best 
bidder. 

The daughter of the governor, Donna Vincentia, was, 
by her mirth-lighted countenance, much more agreeably 
entertained than her father. The confessor of the family, 
a Carmelite friar, was endeavouring to prove to her 
that the Moorish rovers were not human beings, but 
monsters sprung from the centaurs, to which argument 
Donna Vincentia had nothing to advance but a laugh. 
The monk was preparing to be angry, when a messen¬ 
ger was announced with dispatches from the governor 
of Barcelona. A tall, noble-looking youth, splendidly 
attired in a staff uniform, was ushered in. Don Juan 
de Mondega read his letters; they contained intelli¬ 
gence that the Moorish squadron, under Rais Moham¬ 
med el Bengali, had appeared off the coast, and medi¬ 
tated a descent. They urged the governor to hasten 
the departure of the expedition from Malaga, whose 
sudden appearance would most probably place the 
whole enemy at the mercy of the Spanish admiral. 
The governor promised to prepare his answer as soon 
as possible, and in the mean time invited the envoy 
to partake of the festivities that w^ere going forward. 
Ho offered him a seat by his side, and conferred with 
him on the subject of the governor of Barcelona’s com¬ 
munication. The conversation of the youth was highly 
interesting, and seemingly roused the governor from 
his melancholy humour, for ho poured out two goblets 
of wine, and invited the stranger to pledge him in 
drinking “ destruction to the pirate crewP’ The young 
man’s face became deeply tinged as he raised the 
goblet to his mouth, w'hich was long held there to bide 
an emotion that might have been otherwise very diffi¬ 
cult to conceal; yet did it nevertheless not escape the 
notice of the prying monk, W’ho kept his eyes fixed on 
the stranger, fmm the first moment he entered the 
room. The governor arose from table, consigriing the 
visitor to the care of his daughter, and requesting her 
to prevail on him to witness the fete prepared for that 
evening in the palace gardens. 

The eyes of the envoy had not, till now, met those 
of Donna Vincentia. A sensation at this moment arose 
in his bosom, which seemed to strike him speechless; 
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a mist was gathering round his brain; he stood like 
one half roused from a confused dream. The beautiful 
Spanish maiden appeared some beatification, before 
which he could have knelt, and have scarcely thought 
it idolatry: nor did her courteous and affable manner 
diminish his embarrassment. 

The fears and jealousies of the confessor were 
greatly increased by the attentions Donna Vincentia 
bestowed on the new comer. He regarded their looks 
with a significant shake of the head, and uttering some 
indistinct sentences, with a look in which a funeral 
pile seemed to blaze, hurried from the room to the 
cabinet of the governor. 

The sun had for some hours sunk to repose on its 
ocean bed, the small silver crescent of the moon hung 
in the clear deep azure of a star-spangled sky, whoso 
coruscations lent a magic lustre to the night. There 
prevailed a silence that sank deep into tlie soul; it 
was broken alone by the soft cadences of harmonious 
instruments, whose dying echoes reverberated along 
the foliagod avenues of the palace gardens. Thousands 
of festooned lamps shot their coloured rays on lawns 
where beauty and grace displayed in the mazy dance 
their more than seductive charms. At a late hour, 
the stranger, in whom may be recognised Monteverde, 
entered a remote part of the grounds, on the dark, 
fearful mission of the corsair. The sight of the lovely 
Malaguenas, whose voluptuous forms he contemplated 
through the long vista, checked his half-formed reso¬ 
lution, and, spite of himself, retarded his nearer ap¬ 
proach. 

"‘Alas'” said ho, “ into what desperate career have 
I plunged ? Shall these yet unstained hands be dyed 
in innocent blood, or shall they boar the incendiary 
torch to lay waste, with fire, this scene of pleasure 
and festivity? Shall I deliver into the hands of fierce 
barbarians these unsuspecting beings? Never! wit¬ 
ness ye heavens, a portion of whoso tranquillity I 
covet, and of which my soul deems itself not all un¬ 
worthy, never shall Monteverde’s eye be turned to thy 
light in guilt. The moon and stars shine out to pro¬ 
claim the baseness of my errand here, and show how 
loosely the garb of spy hangs on me. The task is 
foreign to my nature—1 cannot join yon festal band to 
betray it; I will retrace my steps, and so count amidst 
my sins one crime the less.” 

Monteverde w'as about to burry from the garden, 
when the thought of the destruction which hung over 
the heads of all within the palace walls, made him yet 
ponder on the part he should act to prevent the corsair’s 
ripened plan of rapine and violence, which might 
succeed, notwithstanding his desertion of the cause. 

His course was, however, decided by the governor’s 
daughter, who at that moment stood by his side. 
“ Signor,” said she, “ we have long expected you; I 
came in search of our pensive visitor, and am not 
mistaken, in thinking you would prefer these solitary 
shades to indulge your melancholy, to the amusement 
of the concert and the dance.” 

“ Dearest lady, far other thoughts than those of 
mirth occupy my bosom at this moment, Your safety 
is my only meditation now.” 

“My safety! Pleavens, where is the danger you 
apprehend—surely it is not from you? Fear not the 
suspicious monk, whose poisonous tongue is now at 
work to instil a tale of falsehood into my father’s ear, 
I have a counter-charm for his machinations.” 

“Hah! does the monk then suspect me? am I be¬ 
trayed?” said Monteverde; “ what crime does he lay 
to my charge? what counter-charm do you speak of?” 

“Fear not,” said Vincentia, “ ’tis I alone know that 
this costume does not belong to you, none else have 
penetrated your secret.” 

“ Then, welcome death! for all'is over now! Yes, 
I will proclaim myself villain, and demand to be led to 
instant execution ?” 


“What can this mean? By that rash step,” said 
Vincentia, “ you might perhaps compromise more hap¬ 
piness than you desire.” 

“ Incomprehensible woman! if then my purpose is 
no secret to you, whence this regard for a life, intent 
upon your destruction? By what prescience you have 
discovered aught that concerns me, I kpow not, but 
your suspicions are too well founded. Yet shall my 
close of life be marked with one act of justice, and 
you, lady, at least, shall not judge harshly of the—” 

The arrival of tho governor, led to the spot where 
stood Vincentia and Monteverde conversing, put an 
end to this colloquy. The monk pointed to the parties, 
and asked the governor, if his discovery were not 
correct? 

The confusion of Monteverde on drinking destruction 
to the pirates, as well as his subsequent bearing, had 
left an impression on the monk’s mind that all was not 
right; and some subsequent inquiries on the manner of 
the stranger’s arrival, convinced him he w’as nothing 
more than a spy, or a seducer. This idea was im¬ 
parted to the governor, who formed a deliberate and 
unfailing plan lor the stranger’s arrest. Guards were 
quietly stationed throughout all tho avenues of the 
garden, and troops in an outer lino of circumvallation 
hemmed in the palace grounds. The guests were se¬ 
cretly apprized that circumstances rendered it neces¬ 
sary that they should not enter the distant avenues, 
and that at a given signal, they should retire witliin 
the palace walls. These precautions taken, the go¬ 
vernor himself, in company with the monk, went in 
search of the delinquent, and thus, unexpectedly, in¬ 
terrupted the conversation between his daughter and 
Monteverde. 

Fired with rage and vexation to see his daughter’s 
hand clasped by that of a traitor, the governor drew 
his sword, and was about to pierce Monteverde’s bo¬ 
som, when Vincentia intercepted the blow. This was 
beyond endurance. Monteverde saw the governor’s 
impatience, and putting Vincentia gently aside, pre¬ 
sented himself, undefended, to her father’s assault. 

“ Withhold, proud Sir!” said he, with a dignified 
and calm air, “ withhold for a few moments that 
sw’ord, till I have done you some service, and then I 
care not how speedily it commences its work. You 
may suspect my presence here, but the extent of my 
mission, you can never guess. That which neither 
rack, nor dungeon could, dying, extort a single pang to 
guess at, I will willingly proclaim. Know, then, that 
I am Diego de Monteverde, the renegade corsair’s 
spy! With that name is associaied a story of wu-ong, 
familiar to the public ear, with the one under which 
you know mo here;—the tale is short, but may be 
interesting to you.” 

“ The spy of the rover Bengali! the renegade! the 
extirpator!” exclaimed the governor, with horror. 

“ The same, but I must be brief; dangers encompass 
you on every side. Some long arrears of hatred, of ' 
w’hich you will know more than I can tell, and certain 
active steps for the annihilation of the pirates, which 
you have induced the government to undertake, have 
long marked you as a special object of the vengeance 
of Mohammed. He forced me to put on the contemp¬ 
tible disguise in which you now behold me, in order 
to pave his approach here, and facilitate the seizure of 
you and all your guests; ho proposes to fire your villa, 
and subsequently the shipping in the harbour.” 

The governor’s lip quivered with emotion, and the 
monk drew back in fear and trembling. Monteverde 
proceeded—“ In pursuance of this scheme, I brought 
you simulated dispatches from the governor of Barce¬ 
lona, and succeeded in causing myself to be invited 
to this fete —so far has the design prospered. Now, 
Sir, you are on the verge of hearing that which 
shall make you wonder; but when heard, let your 
means of defence be prompt, and remember he who 
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counselled you to resistance, abhorred tlie plotters of 
the deed, and refused to consuinraata the work he 
began. Know, then, at this very hour, the rover and 
his crew, like bloodhounds in the slips, lie but a short 
distance firora. the shore in tlieir well-manned galleys, 
ready, at the call of this bugle—thrice sounded, to 
dart upon their prey, and bear all here off to their 
boats. On tlieir ransom has the rover reckoned to 
build his fortune; but yourself Olice within his power, 
I fear no gold will free you. Now, Sir, is the secret 
told.—^For myself I have no choice but to perish; on 
the one Jiand die ban of offended power is on my head, 
on the other, the corsair’s fury is my certain portion! 
—But let my destruction seal your safety, and I am 
content.” 

No sooner had Monteverde finished, than the pirate 
Mohammed darted from a leafy nook, and presented 
himself to the astonished group- He had listened to 
the whole of the conversation which had passed. A 
demoniac smile played upon his lip, whilst all the fire 
of hell blazed in his eye. “ Impotent traitor!” said he, 
“ thinkest thou that the corsair’s slumbering confidence 
5delds him a sacrifice to thy soft folly? No! Moham¬ 
med trusts not to drivelling enthusiasts, who melt at 
woman’s tears, the lofty enterprizes on which depend 
his fortune and his fame.—^Think ye that he would 
suffer a weak fool to share his glory who would shrink 
from its dangers? My followers, close at hand, shall 
show how speedily justice is done on the traitor who 
would sacrifice them to his fears.” 

The rover chief applied the bugle which hung by 
his side, to his mouth; he blew three distinct loud 
blasts—it was presently answered from the beach, and 
wild infuriate shouts at the same time rent the air. 
Vincentia clung to Monteverde for safety. The go- 
Yemor’s countenance bore the marks of intense anxi¬ 
ety. “Thank Heaven!” exclaimed he, after a few 
moments’ pause, “ ’tis well.” The corsair’s signal 
trapped him in his own lair; it was precisely that 


which the governor had agreed to give, in order to 
disperse his guests, and assemble the troops to seize 
the spy. From every bush and hiding-place, armed 
men now sallied forth. Wild amazement spread 
across the rover’s features; he quickly drewr his pistols 
from his belt, and aimed a fatal shot at Monteverde^ 
who sank upon the ground. A hundred bayonets in¬ 
stantly pierced the corsair’s breast; with a deep and 
heavy groan he surrendered up his life. 

His followers but hurried on to their destruction; 
tliey were overpowered by numbers, and made little 
resistance; they who fell not, placed themselves at tho 
mercy of their conquerors. 

Monteverde’s life was ebbing fast. The lovely 
Vincentia w^as on her knees bending over him. “ But 
a few minutes more,” said he, wdth expiring voice, 
“ and mine shall be a story of the past. Oh! let me 
think that my name will live in your remembrance, 
Vincentia, and 1 will die satisfied.” 

“Preserver of my honour and my life!” exclaimed 
the frantic girl, “ to you I owe my freedom and ray 
country, and shall you be snatched away in the moment 
of triumph? Oh! live but to let me prove to you my 
gratitude!” 

“ Quick! quick!” said Monteverde, unravel this 
mystery, whilst I yet may hear; it grows late—ver}^— 
veiy late!” 

“ Behold in Vincentia, the nogress whose life you 
preserved from the fierce assaults of savages. My 
colour was a deception suggested by terror. I had 
prepared a happy surprise for you, seeing that you 
knew me not.” 

The dying youth gazed earnestly on the features of 
Vincentia. “True! true!” said he, “and now, one 
kiss, though it be the last I lay upon thy lips!” 

Tw*as the cold embrace of death! Vincentia held 
the lifeless corse wdthin her arms. The governor 
melted into tears, and even the heart of the austere 
monk himself was filled with pity and regret. 


THE KISS. 

Give me, sweet maid, one gentle kiss. 

To my fond heart ’twill nectar prove— 

Not tamely thus, devoid of bliss— 

No—this is not the kiss of love! 

So, gentle sisters calm embrace, 

So loss the placid weaves the shore. 

So zephyrs kiss the flowret’s face. 

With baby fondness—^nothing more. 

No; this is not the kiss that wakes 
Tlie boiling blood in every vein, 

That every nerve with rapture shakes, 

Till ecstac/s alive with pain. 

Not so did Psyche’s fervid lip 
Press on the glowing cheek of love, 

Nor this the w’ay that roses sip 
The dews descending from above; 

Not so the quivering ivy grasps. 

With clinging arms, the oak her spouse, 
■Whose form with bridal warmth she clasps, 
Just such as bashfuJness allow*! 

Go, lovely Ice!—go, frigid maid! 

You know not Love, nor feel his fires, 
When all tho senses are betrayed. 

In new-born, undefined desires! 

Stay—stay—forgive, that burning kiss. 

That trembling pressure speaks the whole, 
Thou didst but feign—and this, and this. 

Is nectar to my thirsty soul! 

Unheeded now the lightnings flash, 

Unfelt the whirlwind raging by. 

Unheard the thunder’s loudest crash. 

Life knows but thou—and ecstacyl 


I THINK OP THPK. 

BY MRS. BRUNTON. 

WiiEN: thou at eventide art roaming 
Along the elm-o’ershaded wallt, 

Wliere, past the eddying stream is foaming 
• Beneath its tiny cataract— 

Wliere I with thee was wont to talk —- 
Think thou upon the days gone by. 

And heave a sigh! 

When sails the moon above tho mountains. 
And cloudless skies are purely blue. 

And sparkle in the light the fountains, 

And darker frowns the lonely yew— 
Then be thou melancholy too. 

When musing on the hours I prov’d 
With thee, belov’d! 

Wlion wakes the dawm upon the dwelling, 
And lingering shadows disappear. 

And soft the woodland songs are swelling 
A choral anthem on thine ear— 

Think—for that hour to thought is dear— 
And then her flight remembrance brings 
To by-past things. 

To me, through every season, dearest. 

In every scene—by day, by night— 
Thou present to my mind appearest 
A quenchless star, for ever brighti 
My solitary, sole delight! 

Alone—in grove—by shore—at sea— 

I think of thee! 
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‘^Well, my dear Plarry^ I declare you’re hand¬ 
somer than even your father was at your age; if Kate 
does not lase her heart to you at first sight, I shall be 
much surprised.” 

Such were the words addressed by the widow of 
Colonel Bouverie to iier only son; and, as she closed 
the sentence, she dropped the eye-glass through which 
she had attentively considered his features, and gave a 
sigh of regret, partly to the memory of her husband, 
and partly to the recollection of her own past loveli¬ 
ness, which a mirror opposite told her had sadly faded 
during the three and twenty years which had matured 
the rosy infant into the young man by her side. 

I hear Kate is rather odd, mother.” 

“ What do you mean, my dear boy ? she is a charm¬ 
ing girl, with a large fortune, and you have been en¬ 
gaged to her these twelve years; what c?oyou mean?” 
and again the eye-glass assisted the perception of the 
fair widow*. Harry Bouverie did not explain what he 
meant; but he bit his lip and looked out of the win¬ 
dow, and then his eyes wandered to his two sisters, 
the younger of whom, Pamela, was lying half asleep 
on the sofa, her long black eyelashes all but closed on 
the pinkest cheek in the world; while the elder, An¬ 
nette, sat apparently reading, but occupied less with 
her book than the subject of conversation; of \ ’ ich, 
however, she took no further notice than by meeting 
her brother s glance with a meaning and e^jwgle 
smile. 

« We shall start for Scotland next week,” said Mrs. 
Bouverie, in a displeased tone; fixing her eyes on the 
piquemt countenance of her rebellious daughter. “ So 
soon, mamma!” murmured Pamela; and opening her 
wide bl^ eyes in aslonialiment at the idea of any 
thing being performed in a week, she again resigned 
h^self to. a state of drowsy enjoyment, strongly resem¬ 
bling that in which an Angola cat passes its summer 
day. Annette made no reply, but the smile which 
had ofiend:ed still lurked and quivered round the cor¬ 
ners of her mouth. “ I wonder how Gertrude has 
turned out,” thought the widow, as she withdrew her 
glance. “ She w^as handsomer than either of her sis¬ 
ters; no—^nothing can be handsomer than Pamela,” 
and the eye-glass was allowed complacently to rest on 
the exquisitely proportioned form and beautiful face of 
her youngest daughter, while a vague and rapid calcu¬ 
lation of the different sort of match she might expect 
for each of the girls passed through her mind. Pamela 
was already a duchess, when a visitor arriving turned 
her thoughts into another channel. When Mrs. Bou¬ 
verie ran away with her pennyless husband and mar¬ 
ried him at Gretna Green, as much from love of the 
frolic as from love of the man, she acted upon impulse; 
but having Iier own reasons, in later life, for disprov¬ 
ing of such a motive of action, she liad vowed that she 
never wottld, and it was her boast that she never did 
“ do anything without a plan.” She had successfully 
formed and executed a number of small plans, but her 
expected master-stroke was to marry her son to his 
cousin Kate, who was to inherit the whole of the 
Bouverie property. In furtherance of this plan she 
had sem her daughter Gertrude to s^ay with General 
Bouverie and his daughter, during her own residence 
in Italy, for Pamela’s health; in furtherance of this 
plan, her letters to her absent child had always con¬ 
tained the most miraculous accounts of Harry’s sweet 
temper, talents, and anxiety to return from the conli- 
tment; and, in furtherance of this plan she was now 
about to visit Scotland, for the treble puriwse of re¬ 
claiming her daughter, introducing her son, and paying 
a visit to the old General, who, pleased with the pros¬ 
pect of marrying his child to a Bouverie, and thus 


keeping the property in the family, looked forw'ard 
with eager satisfaction to their arrival. Kate, loo, an¬ 
ticipated with tranquil joy the fate which had been 
chalked out for her in infanc}^ and which appeared to 
promise all human happiness. She was already in 
love with Mrs. Bouverie’s descriptions of her cousin; 
and forgetting that he was but a little fair shy boy 
when she had last seen him, believed the ideal Harry 
to be the counterpart of the object of her affections. 

Lady Catnarine Bouverie, the General’s wife, ran 
away from him soon after her marriage, and her liua- 
band was, for a length of time, inconsolable. He gave 
up all society, shut himself up in a wild and romantic 
place he had in Northumberland, and devoted his 
whole time to his little girl. Kate Bouverie became, 
in consequence, at a very early age, the companion 
and friend of her father. She would sit with him 
when he had letters to write, and copy, in a clear, neat 
hand, dry directions respecting farm business and 
show cattle, without ever wearying, or appearing ta 
consider it as a task. Latin, geography, and arithmetic, 
were the studies pointed out to her by her father; sha 
had no governess, (General Bouverie cursed accom¬ 
plishments, as the cause of a woman’s ruin;) but sha 
was an excellent French scholar, and took sketches 
from nature, without any other assistance than what 
was aflbrded by intuitive talent. Such studies, how¬ 
ever, occupied but a small portion of her time.— 
Slightly formed, but w’ell knit and vigorous in limb, 
her naturally good constitution, strengthened by con¬ 
stant exercise, and the enjoyment of Heaven’s pure air, 
she would follow her fiither, with a light step and a 
merry heart, in most of his shooting excursions; and 
when that father caught her glowing cheek and fear¬ 
less eye, he felt as much tenderness and pride in her 
beauty as ever monarch in his newly-crowned child. 
Kate W'as also an incomparable horsewoman; no road 
w^as too dangerous, no steed too spirited, for her nerves;. 
The risk was to her a soiirce of wild and intense en-' 
joyment. With this being, strange and eccentric ia 
her habits, romantic and enthusiastic in her disposition, 
Mrs. Bouverie’s second daughter, Gertrude, had spent 
the four last years of her girlhood. Taken from 
among very worldly people, at an age when lha 
youthful heart is most susceptible of strong impressions, 
no wonder if Gertrude, whose feelings were naturally 
warm, became ardently attached to this strangely fas¬ 
cinating being, the first she had ever seen who was 
perfectly natural. The merits of Kate Bouverie—and 
she had many—were perfections; her faults were not 
such in the eye of her youthful companion. Indeed, 
the latter became gradually as much the objects of 
imitation as the more worthy }x>ints of her character; 
for Gertrude, with the same degree of ardent feeling, 
had few of her cousin’s better qualities; headstrong, 
rebellious, gifted with intense vanity, and with some¬ 
thing peculiar of harshness and coarseness in her ill- 
trained mind, she Copied the habits, without being able 
to seize the virtues, of Kate Bouverie; and the conse¬ 
quence was such as might be expected. The same 
words and actions, w'hich acquired a wild charm from 
the native sweetness and originality of Kate, became 
perfectly odious, when copied by Gertrude; and the 
utter want of tact she displayed, joined with her 
strange manners, made her conversation as galling to 
the feelings, as it was revolting to the delicacy, of 
those who were her occasional associates. Even Kate, 
who had sighed for a female companion, to share her 
tasks and her sports, could scarcely be said to be fond 
of her present associate. Before Gertrude had been a 
fortnight at Heatheoteslodge, Kate heartily ivirfied 
herself alone again, in spite of flattery, open and ei- 
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prewed, and the more silent and more gratifying flat¬ 
tery of imitation. What did Kate care whether others 
thought her handsome, when her father’s eyes silently 
told her how much rather he would look on her coun¬ 
tenance, than on any other in the universe? What 
did she care that her horsemanship was admired, as 
long as her little Arab, Selim, carried her over the 
wild moor with the speed of liglitning—the blue arch 
of heaven over her, and the free air of heaven round 
her head ? 

At length, the day of meeting arrived. Mrs. Bou- 
verie and her family (after being twice overturned) 
drove up the long avenue, and never, perhaps, did so 
uncongenial a party assemble round the dinner table 
as met that night. The affected, worldly mother; the 
conceited, talkative, half-French, half-English Annette; 
the foolish, languishing beauty, Pamela; and, opposite 
to these, the wild, but graceful and kind-hearted Kate, 
the shy, handsome Captain Bouverie, and Gertrude, 
half-contemptuous, and half-jealous, as she looked at 
' the manner and attire of her sisters. Every day in¬ 
creased the mutually repellant nature of the qualities 
each was endowed with, by making them more known 
to each other; and it was with difficulty that Mrs. 
Bouverie concealed her dislike in order to forward a 
marriage so much to the advantage of her son. Her 
daughters were not so cautious: Annette, with a keen 
perception of the ridiculous, and considerable talent, 
occupied herself daily, almost hourly, in ridiculing 
not Kate—she had tact enough to see that it would be 
a dangerous attempt—but the clumsy imitation of Ger¬ 
trude she visited with unsparing satire; and the con¬ 
sequent coldness between the sisters drew the two 
cousins more together, and opened Kate’s heart more 
towards the faulty Gertrude than four years of con¬ 
stant companionship. The unheard of insolence of her 
ilieee, who christened the younger Miss Bouveries 
“ the squirrel and the dormouse,” made their affection¬ 
ate mother ill for two days; and the ejaculation of the 
old General, who said, on seeing Annette and Pamela 
enter the apartment in their batiste dresses, “ I wdsh 
to God, Mrs. Bouverie, you would put something decent 
on those girls,” at length determined the crafty widow 
on making her own escape, at least, and leaving her 
son to pay his court to his eccentric bride at his leisure. 
To Captain Bouverie she spoke of the errors of her 
niece in a kind, indulgent, motherly way, assuring him 
«he was convinced that time and instruction, and her 
own valuable society, would make his wife all he 
could wish. Captain Bouverie’s only reply was a 
deep sigh; and they parted. It was agreed, after 
much entreaty, that Gertrude should still remain at 
Heathcote-lodge, and return under her brother’s escort. 
Mrs. Bouverie comforting herself with the reflection, 
that, when once Gertrude was at home again, she 
should be able to re-model her manners. 

After the departure of the trio, the party at Heath¬ 
cote-lodge were more happy, more companionable; but 
Harry Bouverie was disappointed, and he could neither 
conceal it from himself nor from his sister, nor even in 
a degree from Kate herself. Shy, vain, and with an 
insupportable dread of ridicule, the • impression made 
by the beauty, warm-heartedness, and evident affection, 
of his cousin, was always painfully contrasted in his 
mind with what others would think and say of her. 
He figured her introduced to the world— his world— 
as his wife, fie imagined to himself the astonished 
stare of his well-bred friends, the affected disgust of 
his Jine female acquaintances, and at such moments he 
loathed the sight of Selim, hid his face from the sun¬ 
shine and the breeze, and groaned when Kate past her 
lingers through the short curls of her distinguished- 
looking head—though that hand was small and white, 
and her hair bright and glossy. Annette’s letters were 
by no means calculated to improve his feelings in this 
Xf«p€Ct. “ X Bee her,” laid this amiable sister, “ en¬ 


tering the rooms at D-e House; all eyes bent upon 

her; all tongues murmuring her praise; I see her in 
the Park, Selim not quietly entering the ride by the 
posts intended for that purpose, but franchissant le& 
homes (as his mistress does) at one free leap, from 
long habit, which, as you know, is second nature. I 
am practising the song, ‘ Mien schalz ist ein reiter, as I 
doubt not it will become a great favourite of yours, and 
only beg of you to be careful not to go more than forty 
miles a day, as it will be sadly injurious to your health 
and looks, frere Adonis; and you know that any altera¬ 
tion in the latter would bring the (grey ?) hairs of my 
mother with sorrow to the grave.” 

The slave to the opinions of others retired to rest, 
full of recollections inspired by that letter. “From 
the force of habit, which is second nature,” muttered 
he, as he turned for the twentieth time on his restless 
pillow. He fell asleep, and dreamed that he was 
married, and that his brother officers rose from the 
mess-table to drink Kate’s health. Just as he was 
lifting the glass to his lips,he saw Kate enter; she was 
dressed in a long green riding-hahit; she passed her 
taper fingers rapidly through her hair: he remon¬ 
strated; he entreated her to leave the mess-room; but 
she only laughed: he rose from his place, and, wmlking 
to the spot where she stood, endeavoured to persuado 
her to go. Suddenly, he thought she turned and kicked 
him, and the little well-turned, firmly-knit ancle, was 
unacc^juntably transformed into Selim s hoof. He 
startea in violent pain and woke. 

Full of mingled irritation and sadness, Harry Bou¬ 
verie sat alone that day in his uncle s library, leaning 
his aching head on his hand, and gazing listlessly from 
the window on a long avenue of lime trees, which 
opened on the moor. He was interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of Gertrude, who, tapping him lightly on the 
shoulder with her whip, exclaimed, “Why, Harry, 
what are you musing about ? Come, come, and take 
a ride with us.” Harry shook his head. “Oh come, 
there’s a good fellow, cheer up, drive away black 
thoughts, and let Romeo be saddled quickly; for my 
horse and Selim will take cold standing so long.”' 
“For God’s sake,” said Captain Bouverie, impatiently, 
“do strive to be less like that anomalous being they 
intend for my wife.” Then suddenly turning, he 
added, “Oh, Gertrude, if I marry that girl, we shall 
both be miserable!” 

There was a breathless silence; for, as Harry turned, 
he beheld, standing within two paces of him, his cou¬ 
sin Kate. The eloquent blood rushed as rapidly to 
that glowing cheek as if the sun had never touched 
and mellowed its original tint of pure rose, and the big 
tears stood for a moment in those clear, kind, blue 
eyes; then a deadly paleness overspread her face, and 
Captain Bouverie thought she would have fainted. He 
sprang forward, but the moment his hand touched hers 
she started from him, and before they could follow her 
to the door, the fleet foot of Selim had borne his mistress 
far over the wild moor which was her favourite ride. 

For long w^eary miles she galloped on at full speed, 
till even the little Arab relaxed its exertions, and, un¬ 
checked by the bridle, slackened its pace. The altera¬ 
tion recalled Kate Bouverie to herself. She stopped 
and dismounted, and gazing far round on the barren 
heath, as if to assure herself that no human eye could 
witness her weakness, she flung herself on the ground, 
and wept bitterly. “My God!” exclaimed the un¬ 
happy girl, as she clasped her hands and raised her 
eyes to heaven, “What have I done to make him hate 
me ?” and as the speech she had heard again rung in 
her ears, she contrasted the affection she had borne 
him, ever since she could remember—the pleasure 
with w’hich she looked forward to sharing his home— 
the many resolutions never to suffer her past liberty to 
tempt her to dispute his will, and to keep a careful 
watch over that rebellious heart, which was his alona 
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—with the sentiments of dislike, almost of disgust, 
which he had openly expressed towards her. Again 
she repeated to herself, “What have I done?” and 
again she wept, till, weary and exhausted, she sunk 
into a profound slumber. 

When she woke, the calm glow of sunset was on the 
moor, and Selim was feeding quietly at a little distance. 
She mounted her favourite, for the first time without 
a caress, and for the first time she turned towards 
home with a slow step and a heavy heart. 

At dinner, Kate Bonverie was in wild spirits, and 
though her cheek was pale and her eyes dim, her 
manner repelled all attempt at explanation or consola¬ 
tion even from Gertrude. She retired early to rest, 
pleading a bad headache to her anxious father. 

The next morning, the following note was brought 
to her by her maid: 

“ My dear Kate —For God’s sake see and hear 
me patiently for a few minutes, and bo to me what— 
except in my hours of madness and folly—I have 
always hoped to see you. Harry Bouverie.” 

She was just struggling against the temptation of 
once more conversing with her beloved cousin, when 
a tap at the door announced Gertrude. “ Como in,” 
said she, in a low voice. Gertrude obeyed the sum¬ 
mons. “ Heavens, Kate, how ill you look,” exclaimed 
she, “ and you have not been to bed last night. Oh, 
Kate, how can you be so foolish for a little quar^l.” 

“A IMe quarrel, Gertrude,” said her companion; 
and a slow, bitter smile, crept round her mouth—“ but 
sit down, and say what you came to say, for I must go 
to my father.” 

Gertrude came as her brother’s ambassador, and ear¬ 
nestly did she endeavour to promote peace, for she 
loved Harry, and almost worshipped his betrothed 
wife; but she had none of the tact necessary for the 
performance of such a task. While she wounded the 
feelings of the sensitive girl she addressed, by the con- 
■tant allusion to her brother’s distaste for her manners 
and habits; she also bluntly reasoned upon the impos¬ 
sibility of his feeling otherwise, when he looked for¬ 
ward to presenting her to the world; because he hiew 
tliat the world would judge harshly of her; and with 
natural coarseness of mind she seemed to suppose that 
nothing more than a mutual concession of certain 
points, an apology on the part of Harry, and a sort of 
“ kiss-and-be-friends” ceremony, was necessary to es¬ 
tablish them exactly in the situation they were before. 
But she spoke a language Kate Bouverie did not un¬ 
derstand. What could it signify to Harry w'hat the 
world, that strange world thought of her, as long as he 
himself was satisfied of her affection and pleased with 
her society? What had the opinions of others to do 
with the comfort of his home? The opinions of 
others, too, none of whom he appeared to respect, and 
many of whom he openly avowed to be worthless? 
No, ihai could not be the reason of his dislike—and 
she resented tho supposed attempt to impose on her 
understanding. 

Had Gertrude had to deal with one of her own dis¬ 
position, the task would have been comparatively easy. 
Had her cousin been angry, she could have soothed 
hat-, hut vanity had no place in Kate Bouverie’s heart 
—it is the vice of society, and she had lived alone 
almost from childhood. It was her heart that was 
crushed, and it would have required a tenderer and 
far more skilful hand to have healed the blow. 

By his sister’s hands, Harry received an answer to 
his appeal; it was as follows: 

“ After what passed yesterday, dear Harry, it can 
serve no good purpose to comply with your request, 
but will only give great pain to both of us. I shall 
tell my father I cannot marry you, as it would grieve 


him were he to know how differently others can think 
of his only child. I am at a loss to know how I have 
forfeited your good opinion; but of this I am very sure,, 
that I have never voluntarily given you a moment’s 
displeasure. We are not likely to meet often again, 
but I shall always be glad to hear good news of you, 
and always feel an interest in all that concerns you. 1 
would not wish to end with a reproach, but I would 
fain you had told me what chance discovered to me*. 
Did you intend to marry me under the conviction that 
our union w'ould lend to the misery of both? If it is 
because you are attached to another that you have 
dealt thus strangely by me, I will hope your present 
freedom may conduce to your future happiness. If it 
is really and truly lor the reasons Gertrude gave me, 
may that wDrld, clear Harry, of which you are a wor¬ 
shipper, be able to repay you for your submission to its 
opinions.” 

It was with tolerable composure that Kate Bouverie 
wrote|and despatched this note, but with her father the 
fountain of her tears again burst forth. The General 
was electrified—he had never seen her weep before; 
for in that happy home she had had no cause for sor¬ 
row, and her tears made an impression on him that 
erased from his memory tho long-cherished plan of 
continuing the property in the family by this much- 
desired union. Ho himself informed Captain Bouverie 
of his daughter’s decision, and that information was 
accompanied with expressions of regret. 

Years rolled on. Kate Bouverie continued unmar¬ 
ried, in spite of the offers of more than one suitor for 
her hand. Gertrude remained at home, under tho 
auspices of her careful parent. But though self-love 
and vanity did what her mother’s advice would most 
assuredly not have done, and she soon began to con¬ 
form in some degree to the tastes of the people she 
was amongst; still her real and acquired faults were 
not indicated, and “ as odd as Ger Bouverie ” became 
a by-word by no means pleasing to the rest of the 
family. Taunted and reproached at home, alternately 
caressed and sneered at abroad, Gertrude alwmya en¬ 
tered a ball-room with a vague spirit of defiance against 
uncommitted injuries. At once offocting to scorn, and 
making faint endeavours to concil. te the world; beau¬ 
tiful in person; harsh in manner; fearless by nature; 
she said every thing, and did every thing that came 
into her head, and the conseq.ience was as might be 
expected. She was flattered by those she amused; 
courted by those to whom her notice gave a sort of 
notoriety; admired by many; and abused by the whole 
of her acquaintance. 

Pamela’s drowsy existence was by no means inter¬ 
rupted or disturbed by her sister’s strange ways; but 
Annette, while, by dint of mocking, she unconsciously 
caught something of the gesticulating manner and au¬ 
dible tone of voice, which accompanied Gertrude's 
speeches, resented as an injury the notoriety she thus 
obtained, and visited it with the whole force of her 
wit; while forgetting how far difforent the copy was 
from the original, Harry Bouverie never ceased to 
congratulate himself on his escape from the matrimo¬ 
nial snare prepared for him. 

While things were in this state, Mrs. Bouverie re¬ 
ceived a letter one morning, which forced an ejacula¬ 
tion even from her little, cold, compressed lip, and 
sent a momentary flush of emotion to her faded cheek. 

“ Your cousin Kate is dead,” said she, turning to her 
daughters; and then, as if seeking to excuse her own 
emotion, as she felt the rush of tears to her eyes, she 
added “ but—she is dead in such a shocking way.” 
The letter was read, and it was with bitter feelings 
that Harry Bouverie listened to its contents. 

Since the departure of her cousin, poor Kate’s whole 
character seemed to have changed. Wild with a sort 
of delirious gaiety at one time—dejected and incapable 
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of occupying heraelf at another, she seemed always the 
slave of some tmintelligible caprice. Her eye grew 
dimmer, her figure thinner and less graceful; her very 
voice—^that low, laughing voice which had given a 
charm to all she said—acquired a sharpness and shrill¬ 
ness which was foreign to it Gloom sate on her brow 
like shadows in a sunny place, and while her father 
merely remarked that Kate’s temper was not sO good 
as it had been—the old nurse declared that her child 
was dying of a broken heart But it was not by slow’ 
degrees—by the sapping and mining of grief—by the 
wasting away of the body’s strength under the soul’s 
Tveakness, that one so full of life and energy was to 
die. Suddenly, in the flower of her youth, she was 
lo be cut off, as if it were vain to wait till decay 
should creep into so light a heart, and within so bright 
a form. Amongst other changes, Kate had become 
very absent; frequently she forgot she was in the pre¬ 
sence of others, and wdth a low, moaning exclamation, 
would hide her head and weep: frequently she would 
remain oat on the sunny moors for hours, and wander 
home, unconscious that the day was drawing to a close, 
and that her father was waiting her return. At such 
limes she would fling her arms around his neck, and 
give way to an hysterical burst of mingled tears and 
laughter at her own thoughtlessness, and then put on 
the wild gaiety of a child. There came a day when 
her father waited in vain; when the look that pleaded 
for pardon—the voice that soothed—the laugh that 
cheered him—were lost to him for ever; and that 
hurrying step, which was tlie signal for the old man to 
rise, and advance to fold his daugliter in his arms, was 
silent in the desolate corridors of his house. All that 
was ever known of Kate’s death w’as told by a peasant 
girl, who, while waiting for lier young sister to cross 
the moor, saw a horse, with a lady on it, flying at full 
speed down the narrow road which skirt^ it. She 
ran as fast as she was able to the foot of a little bridge, 
which made a sudden and short angle from the road. 
•She stood still and listened, but the dashing and mur¬ 
muring of the waters prevented her hearing the ap¬ 
proach. of the horse’s hoofs. She called, but nothing 
except the faint echo, muffled, as it were, by the 
branches which shadowed the wild and rocky stream, 
answered her cry. She waited, knowing that the 
road had no other turn, but all remained sleeping in 
the quiet sunshine as before. Suddenly a sick and 
horrible fear crossed the girl’s heart—she tamed, and 
looked far down into the bed of the stream, and there 
among the broken granite and white stones, she dis¬ 
tinctly saw some dark object; and while her heart 
beat so loud as almost to stifle the sound, she fancied 
that a faint wailing cry swept past on the wind. 
Slowly, and with cautious steps, she crept down round 
by the bridge, over the bank, swinging by a branch, or 
letting herself slip down the steep and broken ground. 
At length she descended into the torrent, which ran 
meagre and half dried up by the summer sun—strug¬ 
gling over and under and round the stones in its 
course, murmuring and complaining as it went. There 
lay the little Arab, Selim, with the last life-pulse 
faintly quivering through its limbs—and there, with 
her face hidden, and the stream rippling through the 
curls of her golden hair, lay poor forsaken Kate. The 
girl stopped; a natural and unconquerable horror made 
her pause before she would venture to turn round and 
lift what she doubted not was the face of a corpse, 
bruised and horrible. At length she approached, and 
with shuddering hands raised the head of the unhappy 
girl from the v.’aters. No bmise was there—pure and 
calm, with closed eyes and parted lips, and the glis¬ 
tening drops hanging on the still fresh pink of her 
cheek—she lay—but death was in her face! 

Years rolled on; Annette’s more successful plan for 
her brothers advancement was put into execution, and 
Harry became the easy husband of the all-accomplished 


and beautiful Ijady Sarah Davenel, the chosen com¬ 
panion and confidante of the sprightly Miss Bouverie. 
Lady Sarah was a duke’s daughter; she therefore 
thought herself entitled to treat her husband as her in¬ 
ferior. She was a beauty and a spoilt child, and she 
therefore conceived herself at liberty to accept the 
homage of those around her, and to show off sundry 
little airs of wilfulness and vanity, just as if she had 
not married the handsomest man in England, as she 
was in the habit of calling Harry. She was head¬ 
strong and violent; and the same adherence to her 
own fancies, which led her to oppose her doting father 
on the subject of her marriage, led her now to oppose 
her husband. She was frivolous and heartless, but she 
was a strict observer of the rules of ettiquette. Mara- 
don Carcon made her dresses, Cavalier drest her hair, 
and the world declared she was a charming woman. 

Five years after his marriage, accident brought 
Harry Bouverie to the spot where his young cousin, 
with whom from his infancy he had expected to pass 
his life, had died unseen, alone, without one to hear 
her last word. He was with a party of pleasure, and 
their loud laughing voices rang in his heart, as he bent 
over the little bridge, and with straining eyes looked 
downwardsj as if he could still see the light form 
which for years had mouldered in the grave- 

“ Is that a good trout stream, Bouverie?” asked on^ 
of the gentlemen. 

Harry turned hastily away, and catching Lady 
Sarah^Oy the arm, he muttered, “ Come away—^it waa 
here that Kate died—they will drive me wild.” 

« Yon are always sentimentalising about that girl,** 
said his wife, pettishly; “ I am sure it is no great com¬ 
pliment to me, the way you regret her.” She moved 
on, and joining the party, walked forwards. 

“Oh! Kate, Kate,” exclaimed Harry Bouverie, a* 
rushing tears dimmed his view of that death scenOi 
“was it for such a heart I scorned you?” 


USE OP PERFUMES# 

Look upon it ever as a sign of masculine intellect 
and a strong imderstanding to neglect the voluptuous 
gratification of this sense (of smell.) This is a folly 
which should be left altogether to the masculine imi¬ 
tators of the weaker sex. They are shameless slaves 
to it, whose chambers are filled with wasteful odours 5 
who expend on vials of expensive perfume that wealth 
which is committed to them for the advantage of their 
fellow-creatures, and whose study appears lo be that 
they may leave no breath unpoisoned or unpolluted of 
the fresh and wholesome air that surrounds them. A 
man that is wrapped up in perfumes is surely a pitia¬ 
ble creature. This fashion which was once disgust¬ 
ingly prevalent, is now confined, in a great measure, 
to persons of vulgar and mean habits, who are not only 
heedless of their religious obligations, but ignorant of 
the customs of good society. Still, however, the folly 
is not wholly banished from even the better informed 
classes of mankind; and it is a hideous cruelty, that a 
gentleman of moderate fortune will keep in his desk, 
for the purpose of perfuming note-paper, a vial of per¬ 
fume, the price of which would pay the house-rent of 
a poor peasant, in our provinces for a whole year. 
There is, besides, a manifest rudeness in the use of 
artificial odours, which no well educated person ought 
to offer to society. Predilections in this sense are as 
various as in that of taste; and it seems as unreason¬ 
able, that a man should compel every person he meets 
to inhale that single odour which he thinks agreeable, 
(but which to many may be quite the reverse,) as if a 
host should measure the tastes of his company ^ 
ovMi, and oblige them all to partake of a certain dish 
because it happened to be liis favourite.—Titles iUu3^ 
trative of the Five senseSs 
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THJB POETJS DYING HYMN. 

. Bo mute who will, who can, 

Tet I will praise thee with impassioned voice 
Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine 
In such a temple as we now behold. 

Bear’d for thy presence; therefore am I bound 
To worship here and every vrhtrt.—Wordsiuorth. 

The blue, deep, glorious heavens!—I lift mine eye, 
And bless thee, O my God! that I have met 
And own’d thine image in the majesty 
Of their calm temple still!—that never yet 
There hath thy face been shrouded from my sight, 
By noontide blaze, or sweeping storm of night; 

I bless Thee, O my God! 

That now still clearer, from their pure expanse, 

I see the mercy of thine aspect shine, 

Touching death’s features with a lovely glance 
Of light, serenely solemn and divine, 

And lending to each holy star a ray 
As of kind eyes, that woo my soul away; 

I bless Thee, O my God! 

That I have heard thy voice, nor been aftaid. 

In the earth’s garden—^’midst the mountains Old, 
And the low thrillings of the forest-shade, 

And the wild sounds of waters uncontroll’d. 

And upon many a desert plain and shore, 

—Ko solitude—for there I felt T/iee rnenre- 
I bless Thee, O my God! 

And if thy Spirit on thy child hath shed 
The gift, the vision of the unseal’d eye. 

To pierce the mist o’er life’s deep moanings spread. 
To reach the hidden fountain-urns that lie 
Far in man’s heart—if I have kept it free 
And pure—a consecration unto Thee; 

I bless Thee, O my God! 

If my soul’s utterance hath by Thee been fraught 
With an awakening power—if Thou hast made 
Xike the wing’d seed, the breathings of my thought. 
And by the swift winds bid them be convey’d 
To lands of other lays, and there become 
Native as early melodies at home; 

I bless Thee, O my God! 

Not for the brightness of a mortal wreath. 

Not for a place ’midst kingly minstrels dead. 

But that, perchance, a faint gale of thy breath, 

A still small whisper in my song hath led 
On'e struggling spirit upwards to thy throne. 

Or but one hope, one prayer!—for this alone 
I bless Thee, O my God! 

That I have loved—that I have Imov^m the lo\’U 
Which troubles in the soul the tearful springs, 

Yet, with a colouring halo from above. 

Tinges and glorifies all earthly things, 

Whate’er its anguish or its woe may be. 

Still weaving links for intercourse with Thee: 

I bless Thee, O my God! 

That by the passion of its deep distress. 

And by the o’erflowing of its mighty prayer, 

And by the yearning of its tenderness. 

Too full for words upon their stream to bear, 

I have been drav^u still closer to thy shrine. 
Well-spring of love, the unfathom’d, the divine: 

I bless Thee, O my God! 

That hope hath ne’er my heart or song forsaken, 

High hope, which even from mystery, doubt, or 
dread. 

Calmly, rejoicingly, the things hath taken, 

Whereby its torch-light for the race was fed; 


That passing storms have only fanned the fire, 
Which pierced them still with its triumphal spire! 

I bless Thee, O my God! 

Now art Thou calling me in every gale. 

Each sound and token of the dying day! 

Thou leav’st me not, though earthly life grows pale, 
I am not darkly sinking to decay; ’’ 

But, hour by hour, my soul’s dissolving shroud 
Melts olf to radiance, as a silvery cloud. 

I bless Thee, O my Godl 

And if this earth, with all its choral streams. 

And crowding w’oods, and soft or solemn skies, 
And mountain-sanctuaries for poets' dreams, 

Be lovely still in my departing eyes; 

’Tis not tliat fondly I would linger here, 

But that my foot-prints on its dust appear: 

I bless Thee, O my God! 

And that the tender shadowing I behold, 

The tracery veining every leaf and flower, 

Of glories cast in more consummate mould. 

No longer vassals to the changeful hour: 

That life’s last roses to my thoughts can bring 
Rich visions of imperishable spring: 

I bless Thee, O my God! 

Yes, the young vernal voices in the skies 
Woo me not back, but wandering past mine ear. 
Seem heralds of the eternal melodies. 

The spirit-music, unperturb’d and clear: 

Tlie full of soul, yet passionate no more— 

—Let ?ne too, joining those pure strains, adore! 

I bless Thee, O my God! 

Now aid, sustain me still!—To Thee I come. 

Make Thou my dwelling where thy children are! 
And for the hope of that immortal home. 

And for thy Son, the bright and morning Star, 

The Sufferer and the Victor-king of Death! 

I bless Thee with my glad song’s dying breath! 

I bless Thee, 0 my God! 


SPRING, 

When the wind blows 
In the sweet rose-tree, 

And the cow lows 
On the fragrant lea, 

And the stream flows 
All bright and free, 

Tis not for thee, ’tis not for me; 

Tis not for any 07ie here, I trow: 

The gentle wind bloweth, 

Tlie happy cow loweth. 

The merry stream floweth, 

For all below! 

O the Spring! the bountiful Spring! 

She shineth and smilelh on every thing. 

Where come the sheep? 

To the rich man’s moor. 

Where cometh sleep? 

To the bed that’s poor. 

Peasants must weep. 

And kings endure; 

That is a fate that none can cure; 

Yet Spring doth all she can, I ftow: 

She brings the briglit hours, 

She weaves the sweet flowers, 

She dresseth her bowere, 

For all below! 

O the Spring! the bountiful Spring! 

She shineth and smileth on every thingi 
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COUSIIV MARY; 

A CUARACTER. 


About four years ago, passing a few days with the 
highly educated daughters of some friends in this 
neighbourliood, I found domesticated in the family a 
young lady, whom I shall call as they called her. 
Cousin Mary. She was about eighteen, not beautiful 
perhaps, but lovely certainly to the fullest extent of 
that loveliest word—as fresh as a rose; as fair as a 
lily; with lips like winter berries—dimpled, smiling 
lips; and eyes of which nobody could tell the colour, 
they danced so incessantly in their own gay light. 
Her figure was tall, round, and slender; exquisitely 
well proportioned it must have been, for in all attitudes, 
(and in her innocent gaiety, she was scarcely ever two 
jminutes in the same) she was grace itself. She w'as, 
in short, the very picture of youth, health, and happi¬ 
ness. No one could see her without being prepos¬ 
sessed in her favour. I took a fancy to her the moment 
she entered the room; and it increased every hour m 
spite of, or rather perhaps, for certain deficiencies, 
which caused poor Cousin Mary to be held exceed¬ 
ingly cheap by her accomplished relatives. 

She was the youngest daughter of an officer of rank, 
dead long ago; and his sickly widow having lost by 
death, or that other death, marriage, all her children 
but this, could not, from very fondness, resolve to part 
with her darling for the purpose of acquiring the com¬ 
monest instruction. She talked of it, indeed, now and 
then, but she only talked; so that, in this age of uni¬ 
versal education, Mary C. at eighteen, exhibited tlie 
extraordinary phenomenon of a young woman of high 
family, whose acquirements were limited to reading, 
writing, needlework, and the first rules of arithmetic. 
The effect of this let-alone system, combined with a 
careful seclusion from all improper society, and a per¬ 
fect liberty in her country rambles, acting upon a 
mind of great power and activity, was the very re¬ 
verse of what might have been predicted. It had 
•produced not merely a delightful freshness and origi¬ 
nality of manner and character, a piquant ignorance of 
those things of which one is tired to deatli, but know¬ 
ledge, positive, accurate, and various knowledge. She 
was, to be sure, wholly unaccomplished; knew nothing 
of quadrilles, though her every motion was dancing: 
nor a note of music, though she used to warble, like a 
bird, sweet snatches of old songs, as she skipped up 
and down the house; nor of painting, except as her 
taste had been formed by a minute acquaintance wdth 
nature into an intense feeling of art. She had that 
real extra sense, an eye for colour, too, as well as an 
ear for music. Not one in twenty—^not one in a hun¬ 
dred of our sketching and copying ladies could love 
and appreciate a picture where there was colour and 
mind, a picture by Claude, or by our English Claudes, 
Wilson and Hoffland, as she could—for she loved 
landscape best, because she understood it best—it was 
a portrait of which she knew the original. Then her 
needle was in her hands almost a pencil. I never 
knew such an embroideress—she would sit “ printing 
her .thoughts on lawn,” till the delicate creation vied 
with the snowy tracery, the fantastic carving of hoar 
frost, the richness of Gothic architecture, or of that 
which so much resembles it, the luxuriant fancy of old 
point lace. That was her only acoomplishment, and 
a rare artist she was—muslin and net were her can¬ 
vas. She had no French either, not a word; no Ita¬ 
lian; but then her English w'as racy, unhackneyed, 
proper to the thought to a degree that only original 
thinking could give. She had not much reading, ex- 
c^t of the Bible and Shakspeare, and Richardson’s 


novels, in which she was learned; but then her powers 
of observation w'ere sharpened and quickened, in a 
very unusual degree, by the leisure and opportunity 
afforded for their development, at a lime of life when 
they< arc most acute. She had nothing to distract her 
mind. Her attention was always awake and alive. 
She was an excellent and curious naturalist, merely 
because she had gone into the fields with her eyes 
open; and knew all the details of rural management, 
domestic or agricultural, as well as the peculiar habits 
and modes of thinking of the peasantry, simply because 
.she had lived in the country, and made use of her 
cars. Then she was fanciful, rccollective, new; drew 
her images from the real objects, not from their sha¬ 
dows in books. In short, to listen to her, and the 
young ladies her companions, w’ho, accomplished to 
the height, had trodden the education-mill till they all 
moved in one step, had lost sense in sound, and ideas 
in words, was enough to make us turn masters and 
governesses out of doors, and leave our daughters and 
grand-daughters to Mrs. C.’s system of non-instruction. 

I should have liked to meet with another specimen, 
just to ascertain whether the peculiar charm and ad¬ 
vantage arose from the quick and active mind of this 
fair Ignorant, or w-as really the natural and inevitable 
result of the training; but, alas! to find more than one 
unaccomplished young lady, in this accomplished age, 
is not to be hoped for. So I admired and envied; and 
her fair kinswomen pitied and scorned, and tried to 
teach; and Mary, never made for a learner, and as full 
of animal spirits as a school-boy in the holidays, sang, 
and laughed, and skipped about from morning till 
night. 

It must be confc.ssed, as a counter-balance to her 
other perfections, that the dear Cousin Mary was, as 
far as great natural modesty and an occasional touch 
of shyness would let her, llie least in the world of a 
romp! She loved to toss about children, to jump over 
stiles, to scramble through hedges, to climb trees; and 
some of her knowledge of plants and birds may cer¬ 
tainly have arisen from her delight in these ^oyish 
amusements. And wdiich of us has not found that the 
strongest, the healthiest, and most flourishing acquire¬ 
ment has arisen from pleasure or accident, has been in 
a manner self-sowm.like an oak of the forest? Oh, she 
was a sad romp; as skittish as a wild colt, as uncertain 
as a butterfly, as uncatchable as a swullow! But her 
great personal beauty, the charm, grace, and lightness 
of her movements, and above all, her evident inno¬ 
cence of heart, w'ere bribes of indulgence which no 
one could withstand. I never heard her blamed by 
any human being. The perfect unrestraint of her atti¬ 
tudes, and the exquisite symmetry of her form, would 
have rendered her an invaluable study for a painter. 
Her daily doings would have formed a series of pic¬ 
tures. I have seen her scudding through a shallow 
rivulet, with her clothes caught up just a little above 
the ankle, like a young Diana, and a bounding, skim¬ 
ming, enjoying motion, as if native to the element, 
which might have become a Naiad. I have seen her 
on the topmost round of a ladder, with one foot on the 
roof of a house, flinging down the grapes that no one 
else had nerve enough to reach, laughing, and garland¬ 
ed, and crowned with vine leaves, like a Bacchante. 
But the prettiest combination of circumstances under 
which I ever saw her, was driving a donkey cart up 
a hill one sunny windy day, in September. It was a 
gay party of young women, some in open carriages of 
diflforent descriptions, bent to see a celebrated prospect 
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iiom a hill called the Ridges. The ascent was by a 
Bleep narrow lane, cut deeply between sand-banks, 
crowned with high feathery hedges. The road and its 
picturesque banks lay bathed in the golden sunshine, 
whilst the autumnal sky, intensely blue, appeared at 
the top as through an arch. The hill was so steep that 
we had all dismounted, and left our different vehicles 
in charge of the servants below; but Mary, to whom 
as incomparably the best charioteer, the conduct of a 
certain nondescript machine, a sort of donkey curricle, 
had fallen, determined to drive a delicate little girl, who 
was afraid of the walk, to the top of the eminence. 
She jumped out for the purpose, and we followed, 
W'atching and admiring her as slie w'on her w’ay up 
the hill: now tugging at the donkeys in front with her 
bright face towards them and us, and springing along 
backwards—now pushing the chaise from behind— 
now running by the side of her steeds, patting and 
caressing them—now soothing the half frightened child 
—now laughing, nodding, and shaking her little whip at 
us—till at last she stopped at the top of the ascent, and 
stood for a moment on tlie summit, her straw bonnet 
blown back, and held on only by the strings; her l)rown 
hair playing on the wind in long natural ringlets; her 
complexion becoming every moment more splendid from 
exertion, redder and whiter; her eyes and her smile 
brightening and dimpling; her iigure in its simple 
white gown, strongly relieved by the deep blue sky, 
and her whole form seeming to dilate before our eyes. 
There she stood under tlie arch formed by two meet¬ 
ing elms, a Hebe, a Psyche, a perfect goddess of youth 
and joy. The Ridges are very fine things altogether, 
especially the part to which wo were bound, a turly 
breezy spot, sinking down abruptly like a rock into a 
wild foreground of heath and forest, with a magnifi¬ 
cent command of distant objects; but we saw nothing 
that day like the figure on the top of the hill. 

After this I lost sight of her for a long time. She 
was called suddenly home by the dangerous illnc.ss of 
her mother, who, after languishing for some monlh.s, 
died; and Mary went to live wdth a sister much older 
than herself, and richly married in a manufacturing 
town, where she languished in smoke, confinement, 
dependence, and display, (for her sister wms a matcli- 
making lady, a manoeuvrer) for about a twelvemonth. 
She then left her house, and went into Wales—as a 
governess! Imagine the astonishment caused by this 
intelligence amongst us all; for I myself, though ad¬ 
miring the untaught damsel almost as much as I loved 
her, should certainly never have dreamed of her as a 
teacher. However, she remained in the ricli baronet’s 
family where she had commenced her employment. 
They liked her apparently—there she was; and again 
nothing was heard of her for many months, until, hap¬ 
pening to call on the friends at whose house I had 
originally met her, I espied her fair blooming face, a 
rose amongst roses, at the drawing-room window—and 
instantly with the speed of light was met and em¬ 
braced by her at the hall-door. 

There was not the slightest perceptible difference in 
her deportment. She still bounded like a fawn, and 
laughed and clapped her hands like an infant. She 
was not a day older, or graver, or wiser, since we 
parted. Her post of tutoress had at least^one /ter no 
harm, whatever might hav^e been the case with her 
pupils. The more I looked at her the more I wan¬ 
dered; and after our mutual expressions of pleasure 
had a little subsided, I could not resist the temptation 
of saying—“ So you are really a governess ?”—“ Yes.” 

—And you continue in the same family ?”—“ Yes.” 

—“ And you like your post ?”—“ O yes, yes!”—“ But 
my dear Mary, what could induce you to go?”— 
Why, they wanted a governess, so I went.”—“ But, 
what could induce them to keep you?” The perfect 
gravity and earnestness with which this question was 
put, Bet her laughing, and the laugh was echoed back 


from a group at the end of the room, which I had not 
before noticed—an elegant man in die prime of life 
showing a portfolio of rare prints to a fine girl of 
twelve, and a rosy boy of seven. « Why did they 
keep me? Ask them,” replied Mary, turning tow’arda 
them with an prch smile. “ We kept her to teach 
her ourselves,” said the young lady.—« We kept her 
to play cricket with us,” said her brother.—“ We kept 
her to marry,” said the gentleman, advancing gaily to 
shake hands with me. “ She w^as a bad governess, 
perhaps; but she is an excellent wife—that is her true 
vocation.” And so it is. She is, indeed, an excellent 
wife; and assuredly a most fortunate one. I never 
saw happiness so sparkling or so glowing; never saw 
such devotion to a bride, or such fondness for a step¬ 
mother, as Sir W. S. and his lovely children show to 
the sweet Cousin Mary. 


Original. 

THE CID, 

Rodrigo Diaz de Rivar, surnamed the Cid, famous 
for his amour with Chimena, and his duel with Count 
Gormas, has been the subject of various poems and 
romances. Although we should refuse faith to the 
wonderful stories which romance has propagated con¬ 
cerning this hero; yet, it is certain from the testimony 
of historians, that the Cid w^as not only the bravest 
knight of his age, but the most virtuous and generous 
of men. He had already signalized himself by his 
exploits, in the reign of Ferdinand the First, King of 
Castile. When, in the year 1050, Sancho Second, 
son to that prince, sought to deprive his sister Urraqua 
unjustly of the city of Zamora; the Cid boldly remon¬ 
strated against the injustice of the deed; representing 
it as a violation equally of the rights of consanguinity 
and tlie laws of honour. The haughty and passionate 
Sancho banished the Cid, but was soon after obliged 
to recall him. When, by the death of Sancho, who was 
treacherously slain before Zamora, the crown devolved 
to his brother, Alfonso VI., the Castiljans required 
their new monarch to declare by a solemn oath, that 
he had no concern in his brother’s death. None other 
durst propose the oath to the monarch; but the Cid 
made him swear it at the very altar before which he 
was crowned; intermingling with the appeal to God 
the most dreadful imprecations upon perjurers. Al¬ 
fonso never forgave him. The Cid was soon after 
sent into banishment, on pretence that he had entered 
the territories of Almamon, King of Toledo, with 
whom Alfonso was then at peace; Rodrigo had indeed 
pursued some fugitives beyond the boundary between 
the two kingdoms. The time of this banishment 
turned out the most glorious period of the Cid's life. 
It W'as then he made his greatest conquest from the 
Moors, aided only by those brave knights whom his 
reputation had attracted to join his standard. Alfonso 
recalled him, and seemingly restored him to favour; 
but this monarch’s favour could not long be preserved 
by a man of Rodrigo's open dignity of mind. Being 
again banished from the court, he w^ent upon the con¬ 
quest of Valencia. Making himself master of that 
strong city, and of many other towns, with an extensive 
territory; he might have assumed sovereign honours; 
but he never would: continuing still the faithful sub¬ 
ject of Alfonso, although Alfonso had often injured and 
offended him. 

The Cid died at Valencia in 1099, full of years and 
glory. He had only one son w'ho was slain, young, in 
a single combat. His two daughters, Donna Elvira 
and Donna Sol, married two princes of the house of 
Navarre; and through a long train of alliances, are 
among the ancestors of the Bourbons.— Hitioire d'E$> 
pagne, Mariana ^ Garibai, 
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THE BURIAL OF THE MIGHTY, &c. 


THE BURIAI. OF THE MIOHTY# 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 

—ian eye 

May wail the dimming of the morning itu.—Shakspearc* 

A GLORIOUS voice hath ceased!— 

Mournfully, reverently—^the funeral chant 
Breathe reverently!—^There is a dreamy sound, 

A hollow murmur of the dying year, . 

In die deep woods:—Let it be wild and sad! 

A more ASolian melancholy tone 

Than ever wail’d o’er bright things perishing! 

For ihat is passing from the darken’d land, 

Which the green summer will not bring us back— 
Though all her songs return.—The funeral chant 
Breathe reverently!—^They bear the mighty forth. 

The kingly ruler in the realms of mind— 

They bear him thro’ the household paths, the groves, 

Where every tree had music of its own 

To his quick ear of Knowdedge taught by Love— 

And he is silent!—Past the living stream 

They bear him now; the stream, whose kindly voice 

On alien shores his true heart burn’d to hear— 

And he is silent! O’er the heathery hills, 

Which his own soul had mantled with a light 
Richer than Autumn’s purple, now they move— 

And he is silent!—he, whose flexile lips 
Were but unseal’d, and, lo! a thousand fOTms, 

From every pastoral glen and fem-clad height. 

In glowing life upsprang:—Va^al and chief. 

Rider and steed, with shout and bngle-peal, 

Fast rushing through the brightly troubled air, 
liike the Wild Huntsman’s band. And stiU they live, 
To those fair scenes imperishably boirad, 

And from tlie mountain-mist still flashing by, 

•Startle the wanderer who Irath listen’d tliere. 

To the Seer’s voice: Phantoms of colour’d thought. 
Surviving him who raised.—O, Eloquence! 

O, Power, whose breathings thus could wake the dead! 
Who shall wake Thee? Lord of tlie buried past! 
And art thou there —to those dim nations join’d, 

Thy subject-host so long?—^Tlie wand is dropp’d. 

The bright lamp brolvcn, which the gifted hand 
Touch’d and the Genii came!—Sing reverently 
Tbe funeral chant!—^The Mighty is home home— 
And who shall be his mourners?—Youth and Age, 
For each hath felt his magic:—Love and Grief, 

For he hath communed with the heart of each: 

Yes—the free spirit of humanity 

May join the august procession, for to him 

Its mysteries have been tributary things. 

And all its accents known:—^from field or wave, 
INTever was conqueror on his battle-bier 
By the veil’d banner and the muffled drum, 

And the proud drooping of the crested head. 

More nobly follow’d home.—The last abode. 

The voiceless dwelling of the Bard is reach’d: 

A still majestic spot! girt solemnly 
With all th’ imploring beauty of decay; 

A stately couch midst ruins! meet for him 
With his bright fame to rest in, as a king 
Of other days, laid lonely witli his sword 
Beneath his head. Sing reverently the chant 
Over the honour’d grave!—^the grave! —oh! say 
Rather tlie shrine!—An altar for the love, 

The light, soft pilgrim-steps, the votive wreaths 
Of years unborn—a place where leaf and flower. 

By that which dies not of the sovereign Dead, 

Shall be made holy things;—where every weed 

Shall have its portion of th’ inspiring gift 

From buried glory breath’d. And now what strain. 

Making victorious melody ascend 

High above sorrow’s diige, befits the tomb. 

Where He that sway’d the nations, there is laid, 
The crown’d of men! 

A lowly, lowly song. 


Lowly and solemn he 
Thy childrens’ cry to thee. 

Father divine! 

A hymn of suppliant breath. 

Owning that Life and Death 
Alike are tliine! 

A spirit on its way, 

Sceptred the earth to sway. 

From thee was sent: 

Now call’s! thou back thine own— 
Hence is that radiance flo^vn— 

To earth but lent. 

Watching in breathless awe, 

The briglit head bowl’d we saw. 
Beneath Thy hand! 

Fill’d by one Hope, one Fear, 

Now o’er a brother’s bier, 

Weeping we stand. 

How hath he pass’d!—^the I/)rd 
Of each deep bosom-chord. 

To meet thy sight, 

Unmantled and alone, 

On thy blest mercy thrown, 

O Infinite! 

So, from his Harvest Home, 

Must the tired peasant come; 

So, in our trust. 

Leader and king must yield 
The naked soul, reveal’d 
To thee, AU-Just! 

The sw’ord of many a fight— 

What tiien should be its might? 

The lofty lay. 

That rush’d on eagle-wing— 

What shall its memory bring! 

What hope, what stay? 

O Father! in tliat hour, 

When Earth, all succouring power 
Shall disavow; 

When spear, and shield, and crown, 
In faintness are cast down— 
Sustain us. Thou! 

By Him, who bow’d to take 
The death-cup for our sake. 

The thorn, tlie rod; 

From the last dismay 
Was not to pass away— 

Aid us, O God! 

Tremblers beside the grave. 

We call on Thee to save, 

Father divine! 

Hear, hear our suppliant breath, 
Keep us, in Life and Death, 

Thine, only Thine! 


TO JULIET. 

A THOUGHT AT NIGHT. 

In yonder taper’s burning light, 

An image of my heart I see; 

It burns amid a lonely night— 

Its life the love of thee. 

The steadfast light its passion takes. 
But slowly wastes while it illumes; 
And while my very life it makes. 

My life itself consumes. 











I 

I, 



LEEDS CASTLE. 
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LC£DS CASTIiE. 

About three miles from the village of Lenham, in 
the county of Kent, (England,) stands Leeds Castle. 
It is a turreted and magnificent stone structure, but 
having been erected at various periods, and under the 
direction of various tastes, it exhibits different styles of 
architecture. Its situation is delightful; standing in a 
vvell-wooded park plentifully supplied with deer, and 
commanding a prospect of the far-stretching fields and 
undulating hills which terminate the horizon. It is 
surrounded by a spacious moat, supplied with running 
water which rises at Lenham, and empties its current 
into the river Medway. This current abounds with 
fish, particularly the pike, which thrives here remark¬ 
ably well, and is frequently taken weighing from 
thirty to forty pounds. At the principal entrance to 
this castellated pile are the remains of an ancient gate¬ 
way, razed to within about one yard of the ground; 
these ruins, together with the grooves formed for the 
portcullis, which are still to be seen there, indicate its 
original strength and importance. At a short distance, 
in a northerly direction, arc the vestiges of a very an¬ 
cient structure, supposed, and with much probability, 
to be that portion of ilie castle where Robert de Cre- 
vequer established three chaplains when it was origi¬ 
nally built. 

The approach to tlie castle is by a bridge of two 
arches, after crossing which you pass under a second 
gateway, which, with the part already described, ap¬ 
pears to have constituted a portion of the ancient for¬ 
tress raised by the Crevequers, and suffered to survive 
the demolition under which the residue of the fabric 
was scattered to the ground. After passing the latter 
gate you arrive at a quadrangular court-yard of a very 
handsome appearance; to the right of which stands a 
building which the style of its architecture leads us to 
suppose it to be of the period of William of Wickham, 
and most probably part of the pile erected by that ce¬ 
lebrated ecclesiastic. The portion at the furllier side 
of this quadrangle contains the principal, or state 
chambers, w-ith the more recent addition of a hand¬ 
some uniform front of rustic stone-work : the windows 
are arched in the Gothic style, and the parapet is em¬ 
battled. Behind tliis edifice, over a bridge composed 
of arches, there is a large fabric, constituting the ex¬ 
tremity of the castle; it is now, however, built upon 
and enclosed as a passage-way. It presents a very 
handsome pile of excellent workmanship, combining 
beauty and strength, and seems of the period of Henry 
the Eighth ; in which case it was, most probably raised 
by Sir Henry Guildford, w'ho acted in the capacity of 
constable of this fortress under that monarch, and 
beautified the castle at the direction and expense of 
the crown; from the strength and situation of the place 
we would here believe the ancient keep of the castle 
to have once stood. 

Sir Thomas de Colepeper was Castellan of Leeds 
Castle, under the famous Lord Bladesmere in the time 
of Edward the Second; but, in the fifteenth year of 
that monarch’s reign he was hanged to the chain of 
the drawbridge, for having refused admission to Isabel, 
queen of that monarch, when in the act of performing 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas a Beckel at 
Canterbury. Upon that occasion Leeds Castle and its 
manor were forfeited to the crown, but, either by llie 
royal indulgence or by family entail, were subse¬ 
quently restored to the son of the unfortunate Sir 
Thomas. In this castle, Ivan of Navarre, second con¬ 
sort of Henry the Fourth, being accused of having 
conspired against the life of her son-in-law, was held < 
captive under Henry the Fifth; and here also Arch¬ 
bishop Chichely presided, during the process insti¬ 
tuted against Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester, accused ] 
of sorcery and witchcraft. , 

Independent of the historical associations established 
by ancient records connected with this grand structure, 

B 


George the Third and his consort Queen Charlotte, 
after reviving the grand encampment at Cocksheath, 
honoured Leeds Castle with their presence on the 3d 
of November 1799: and on tlie following day received 
the congratulations of the nobility, general officers, 
and leading personages of the county of Kent, with the 
mayor and corporation of the neighbouring towm of 
Maidstone. This famous and picturesque residence is 

now in the possession of-Frickham Esqr.,.but the 

venerable line of the Colepcpcrs seems to assert some 
dormant claim to this beautiful estate and castle, 
which is said to arise from a matrimonial union be¬ 
tween a female of that family and the celebrated par¬ 
liamentary general Fairfax, who, in her right, enjoyed 
the estate, which would have reverted to the malo 
line of the Colepcpers, had not the loss of the marriage 
settlement prevented it. The pleasure grounds attach¬ 
ed to the castle are, as may be inferred from our ac¬ 
companying plate, very extensive, but sufficient exer¬ 
tion is not given to the preservation of the pile; which 
would be the more desirable, as the immediate and 
distant scenery is luxuriant and picturesque in the ex¬ 
treme ; and capable of such improvements as would 
render it one of the most enviable residences in Great 
Britain. 


Original, 

CORRILLA, IMPROVISATRICE. 

Tins celebrated female w’as born in Italy; her pe¬ 
culiar talent developed itself at an early age: she had 
cultivated it by a close, and regular course of study, 
not confined to literature, but embracing every branch 
of human knowledge. 

^ Her splendid success throughout Italy induced the 
Emperor, Francis the First, to solicit her to visit Vi¬ 
enna. She was there received with every mark of 
distinction, and returned to her country overw'helmed 
with honours and wealth, lavished upon her by the 
Emperor. 

Ihe Empress of Russia, Catherine the Second, who 
gave great encouragement to the arts and sciences of 
every description; and wdio wished every thing great 
to be attached to her court, proposed to Corrilla to 
visit St. Petersburg}!; but her dread of encountering 
the severity of such a climate, her own private attach¬ 
ments, and tastes, prevented her from accepting the 
flattering and magnificent offers made her by the 
Empress. 

In 1776, Corrilla visited Rome, where the highest 
honours that can be bestowed upon poetic talent, 
awaited her. She w^as received by the Academy des 
Arcades under the name of Olympica: where having 
spoken upon a given number of subjects—after twelve 
examinations, appointed by the Academy—she was 
judged worthy of the laurel; before she was crowned, 
the Roman Senate declared her, nobile • dttadina.* 
After this event, the first subject proposed for the 
display of her eloquence, was her . thanks to the Se¬ 
nate ; the second, a refutation of the doctrine that 
Christian humility has a tendency to destroy courage, 
and the enthusiasm necessary to the advancement of the 
fine arts. The next subject given her was, the superi¬ 
ority of modern philosophy over that professed by the 
ancients. She spoke on all these subjects with a faci¬ 
lity, a perspicuity, a brilliancy of ideas, a warmth of 
imagination, that excited the utmost enthusiasm in 
her audience; but this wonderful success laid her 
open to the malignant attacks of jealousy and malevo¬ 
lence. 

Corrilla published some of her small poems; but 
like most impromptu pieces, they do not enhance the 
reputation of their author. 


* Noble citizen. 
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THE CAPTIVE SCHEIK. 

>Jid)uIir relates the history of a captive in Yemen who seeing a bird through 
his prison grate, was inspired to make lines, which, being heard by his 
keeper, and spreading from one to another till they reached the ears of the 
Ima um who had confined him, procured his liberty. 

Kiver ! whose waters murmuring stray, 

Oh! could I by thy side, 

Mark, how like joys tliat steal away. 

Thy waves in music glide; 

Oh! might I watch thee glittering by. 

Without these bars that mock my eye, 

As welcome, and as blest to me. 

Thy cool and sparkling waves would be. 

As those which lead to Aden’s* shore, 

Where he who drinks shall thirst no more. 

Thy course is onward, wide and free, 

When will such course return to me! 

At liberty!—^liow blest art thou, 

Whilst I, in fetters bound, 

Press ’gainst these bars my fever’d brow. 

And listen for a sound 
That stills one moment’s space the sigh 
Of hopeless, sad captivity. 

And thou, fair bird, whose notes arise 
Sweet as the bells of Paradise,t 
Tliat chase the slumbers of the blest. 

Or soothe his soul to dreams of rest; 

What art thou ?—from what pleasant home 
Of ceaseless music dost thou come ? 

Say, if amidst the Sudru’s shadef 
Thy nest of perfumed leaves is made ? 

Art thou of those of spotless wdng 
That round the throne of glory sing ;§ 

Or art thou come a messenger 
To bear me tender news of her. 

Whose truth no absence can impair, 

Who loves, like me, amidst despair! 

The dew of pearl on Yemen’s wavesH 
That sparkles pure and bright. 

Ere yet in fost’ring ocean’s caves 
Its gems are form’d of light, 

Is not so pure, so fair, as she. 

So precious as her heart to me. 

But what am I?—my mem’ry now 
Would cloud the sunshine of her brow; 

My fame is past—^my glory fled— 

My name enroll’d among the dead— 

Forgot by all I ever knew, 

Whiy should not she forget me too! 

Go, soaring bird! thy lays are vain—- 
They add new torture to my chain; 

Attendant on thy notes appear 
The shades of many a buried year. 

Whose glitt’ring colours charm my sight 
Then fade and leave me deeper night. 

They show when from my desert home 
Free as my steed, I used to roam; 

How, even then, the future’s dream 
Made present good of no esteem; 

By custom too familiar grown 
I slighted joys that were my own; 


* Al Aden or Jannat, the garden of Paradise. See 

Koran. ., . n 

t The trees in Paradise will bo hung with bells, 
"which will be put in motion by the wind, proceeding 
from the sacred throne, as often as the blessed wish 
for music. 

t The Sudru is a tree of Paradise. 

5 The souls of the good dwell in the form of white 
birds under the sacred throne. See Koran. 

II The Maiia es Seif is a rain which is believed in 
Persia to ripen the pearls in the oyster, when it de¬ 
scends on the waters. It falls in the month Nisan,—- 

IflEBUHRr 


Alas! since then a life of pain 

Has proved their worth; but proved in vain j 

OIl! that I could recall the past 

Hours, days, and years, I dared to WTiste-— 

But vain repentance, vain regret. 

My only task is to forget! 

No more I ll seek my prison grate 
With straining eye and heart elate. 

To welcome stream, and wood, and plain. 
Which never may be mine again: 

I turn from scenes so bright, so dear. 

And find my only w'orld is here! 


THE SHIPWRECK. 

BY B. B. THATCHER. 


A NOBLE ship, all gallantly. 

Over ocean’s surge was dashing. 

And far and wide, the sounding tide 
Like serried hosts was flashing. 

On her high deck, while showery spray 
From his locks of jet was streaming, 

The sailor lay in the sunny ray. 

Of home and childhood dreaming. 

His father’s cot!—beneath its eaves. 

The ring-dove’s song is swelling; 

And the robin weaves, of earliest leaves 
And velvet moss, liis dwelling. 

His fireside bright! the babe smiles there 
On the breast of her who bore him j 
And sisters fair, with long loose hair. 

Dance merrily before him. 

Vain! vain! He hath lost that magic sleep, 

He hath heard the cordage creaking j 
The wild winds sweep across the deep. 

The storm birds’ fitful shrieking. 

But his ship the rocking surge dotli scale, 

Still with her proud flag waving; 

Each shattered sail still fronts the gale— 

Each spar the blast is braving. 

Vain! vain! Her quivering masts are broke. 

With a ponderous peal like thunder; 

The lightning’s stroke her limbs of oak 
Hath cleft like reeds asunder. 

Oh! burning youth, and manhood brave. 

And brows wdth Time’s frosts hoary— 

They found a grave in the deep, deep wave. 

Alike for their woe and glory. 

Of their dear homes thought they, where loud and 
free 

Their native rills were gushing; 

And the young rose tree that woo’d the bee 
On its myriad beauty blushing. 

And the vine-bound roof, beneath whose eaves 
The ring-dove’s song is swelling. 

And the robin weaves, of earliest leaves 
And velvet moss, his dwelling. 

And tlie babe that slept—they thought of these} 

And the loved, who with bosom yearning. 

Whene’er the breeze shall curl the seas, 

Will look for them returning. 
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I.OVE AT COIjIN MAIEIiARB. 

A CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE. 


The moment that she looked up from her drawing, 
I remembered her at once by her eyes. It was full 
three years since I had seen them, during a tour in 
vacation, on entering the diligence from St. Omer to 
Paris. She was then a mere girl in her teens, but far 
more interesting than Misses generally are at that 
dubious period; a curly-headed, rosy creature, arch 
and good-natured, with a pair of blue eyes which I 
must describe, for they were absolutely unique. Their 
colour was extremely full and deep; the outline that of 
a prolonged oval; and usually seeming half shut, and 
shaded with dark eye-lashes, they gave a sly or pensive 
expression to the curl of a red upper lip; but if aroused 
by surprise or mirth, they opened out beneath her 
arching brows with such a brightness of blue as was 
quite dazzling. They were eyes to sit and gaze upon, 
as you gaze upon the sky, for hours. She was travel¬ 
ling under her father’s escort to Paris, to enter a pen¬ 
sion there; and as there were no passengers in the 
diligence beside ourselves, before nightfall I was al¬ 
ready on good terms with both. The sire w^as a gen¬ 
tlemanly old militaire, on half-pay, as I conjectured, 
from his style of travelling. As it grew dusk, the 
shyness of the little maid gave way to the vivacity of 
her spirits; and as papa already gave tokens of drow- 
sines.s, she gradually addressed herself to me, in that 
vein of innocent communicativeness which flows so 
beautifully from young lips, and which is one of the 
first of their utterances that the world perverts. I 
listened as though I had been a friend of ten years’ 
standing, while she prattled on of her school friends, 
of her flowers and pigeons at home in Leicestershire, 
of her joys and sorrow's upon leaving it, of her curio¬ 
sity as to her new companions, &;c., so that in a very 
short time I knew most of her little history. When it 
grew chill at night, I folded my gay travelling cloak 
around her, and observed, almost with fondness, her 
little head begin to nod and her narrative to falter; 
until, at length, quite wearied, she fell into a slumber, 
so deep that it was not disturbed when, at the first 
jolt which occurred, I laid her head on my shoulder, 
and, passing my arm around her, kept it in that posi¬ 
tion. I could never sleep in a stage. In those days, 
moreover, my imagination was in great force; .so as 
we lumbered along, and I sat listening to the queer 
cries of the cnnducteur, and postilion, and the gentle 
breathing of my young fellow-traveller, to which the 
paternal snore furnished a very tolerable counterpoint, 
I amused myself with various reveries concerning the 
destiny of the pretty creature then slumbering on my 
bosom. Sometimes a fanciful idea arose, that our in¬ 
tercourse, so recently begun and so soon to terminate, 
might be resumed on a future day; and I busied 
myself with imagining the lively girl expanded into 
the loveliness of womanhood, and again crossing my 
path by some accident, such as had already brouglit us 
together. There is, I am persuaded, a truth of predic- 
Uoiv \iv these impressions, especially in those which 
visit us in the night season.—“ Dreams,” says a great 
poet, “come from God.” Wlien day broke, the girl 
looked so beautiful and quiet, nestling in my cloak, 
that I could not abstain from impressing a morning 
salutation upon her brow; so lightly, however, as not 
to disturb her slumber; nor did she awake until the 
rattling of the vehicle along the pavement approaching 
the Barriere do St. Denis, announced our proximity to 
Paris. When the diligence stopped in the Rue de 
I’Enfer, I felt quite sad at parting from my charge ; 
and as I lifted her down the clumsy steps, I asked her 


to tell me her name, and not to forget me. She told 
me that she was called Isabel Denham, and said that 
she had a good memory: but I little expected, on 
giving her the farewell au plaisir, that I should ever 
see her again. 

Trifling as was this adventure, I was, at my then 
age of nineteen, so full of the dreamy visions of youth, 
and so great a stranger to the better part of her sex, 
that during my short sojourn in Paris, and long after 
returning to Qxford, the picture of those rich black 
curls waving on my shoulders, and the pair of blue 
eyes that opened on mine when she awoke m the dili¬ 
gence, perpetually recurred to my imagination. How 
angry was I at my stupidity in neglecting to ask of the 
“ w'hereabouts” of her Leicestershire home! Indeed I 
tormented all the men from that county with whom I 
had any acquaintance, with inquiries concerning the 
name of Denham, imtil silenced by the ridicule they 
excited. The dissipations and studies of college life 
did not, however, impair my memory; although, when 
I re-visited the Continent, after taking my degree, it 
was only at leisure moments that I would ask myself 
—“I wonder what has become of that pretty Isabel; 
by this time she must be full woman, and I doubt not 
a fair one ? I should like to know if she recollects hec 
companion of the diligence” 

A delightful summer ramble had terminated amongst 
the slopes and vineyards of the Pays de Vaud. On 
the afternoon of a day too sultry for walking, I was 
descending, on mule-lack, a steep hill in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Vevay, by an unfrequented road which 
overlooks the lake. The clouds began to creep 
heavily upwards from behind the western Alps; and I 
urged my lazy beast, in the hope of regaining my 
quarters before the storm should break. But mules 
are impracticable animals; and mine, upon a smart 
application of the whip, came to a full stop at the 
angle of the road; and began to indulge himself in 
one of those intolerable howls which none but mulish 
organs can perpetrate, to the great alarm of a young 
lady who was seated, quietly sketching, at the corner 
I had just turned. When she looked up, startled by 
the hideous bray, and amusement succeeded to her 
surprise, she opened to their full extent a pair of 
laughing blue eyes, which I felt certain I had looked 
into before. Yet of their splendidly beautiful owner I 
had no recollection. At once a thought—an inspira¬ 
tion, it must have been—recalled my former com¬ 
panion of the diligence. I was sure it must he she. 
As I detest ceremony in investigations of this kind, I 
at once dismounted, took off my hat, and accosted tlie 
fair artist: 

Madame,” —a delightful language is the French; 
you can address a lady so respectfully, without Imow- 
ing her name— ^‘Madame, veutelle lien me pardonne/c 
pour Vavoir derange ? Mais, je supplierais qiCeUe me 
permit de I'engager a descendre au plue vile. Tout 
annonce un orage.” 

She coloured, and bowed slightly. “ Remercie, 
Monsimir;” —then, looking around, called ^‘George!” 
The accent was of my native land; I was confirmed 
in my conjecture, and addressed her in English: 

“ If that be your servant. Madam, I fear he is 
scarcely within call. It must have been the white- 
headed old person whom I passed as he was plucking 
grapes in the clos of La Blaye, a full quarter of a mile 
from hence.” 

She gathered up her pencils, and appeared per¬ 
plexed. At this moment a few heavy drops of rain, 
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and a far-off muttering of thunder, came on very op¬ 
portunely. I a.ssunied a most humble and respectful 
mien:—“Will you honour my quadruped by suffering 
him to bear you home before the storm descends ?” 

She blushed again, and seemed to hesitate: but a 
loud clap of thunder aided my eloquence materially; 
and the preparation of a few moments beheld her 
seated upon my mule, wrapped in the very cloak 
whicli had kept her warm three years before, and me 
trotting at tiie animal’s bridle, or occasionally seizing 
tlie apology of a steep descent or a rough patch of 
Toad, for supporting her in the saddle. However, 
before we reached her home, at a short distance from 
the suburb of Vevay, the rain came down with true 
Alpine fury; and I delivered my fair charge, dripping 
■svet, into the care of an anxious-looking old gentle¬ 
man, who was watching for her in the verandah, and 
in whom I at once recognised the papa of the diligence. 
From her I received a host of pretty thanks; and from 
him, what 1 valued far more, the permission to call on 
llie morrow, and inquire whether she had taken injury 
irom the exposure. 

“ George,’^ said I, to the old blue-bottle, whom I met 
hurrying townward, “how long has Captain Denham 
been at Vevay?” 

The man seemed surprised, but answered respect¬ 
fully, “Sir George Denham, you mean, sir; he is Sir 
George, now that the baronet in Yorkshire is dead.” 

“Ah, indeed! I was not aware of the fact: and my 
lady?” 

“My lady! God bless you, sir, she died before my 
master came into these foreign parts!” 

“Indeed, I had not heard of that accident;—and is 
no one with your master but Miss Isabella?” 

“No, sir; the young people were all left in Leices¬ 
tershire, when Sir George came abroad for his health.” 

“Do they see much company?” 

“O no, sir, master lives quite retired like: besides, 
tliere are few English about Vevay.” 

“ Very good: now go home and dry yourself;” (slip¬ 
ping an ecu into his hand. 

Here was full and pleasant information. My con¬ 
jecture was assured: no troublesome mamma or bro¬ 
thers; father invalid, and a baronet; nothing could be 
more delightful! I returned to my quarters in the 
highest spirits, and in a rich stream of Utopian visions, 
and engaged my apartments in the town for “ two 
montlLs certain.” 

My call on the following day was kindly received; 
ray dear countrymen, heaven bless them! are not quite 
so surly when you meet them abroad: especially if 
they happen to be in want of assistance or amusement. 
Sir George appeared to me to stand in the latter pre¬ 
dicament; and certainly rather encouraged than ac¬ 
quiesced in the approaches I made to become an /ta- 
hitm under his roof I gathered, both from his esta¬ 
blishment and my dialogue with George, (the blue 
bottle,) that with title, fortune had also flowed in upon 
him; and therefore cautiously abstained from recalling 
to his memory our former meeting. But with the fair 
Isabel, I was not so scrupulous; and as soon as we 
became tolerably good friends, and I was installed in 
the place of cicerone^ and permitted to escort her to 
views which papa could not reach, I took an opportu¬ 
nity of approaching the subject, although cautiously at 
first. The moment, however, that I touched upon it, 
the expression in Miss Denham’s eye, and perhaps a 
little heightening of colour, convinced me thaUshe had 
not forgotten the circumstances of our previous meet¬ 
ing : and I ventured to speak of it, and of the many 
recollections it had left, without reserve. Why I had 
hitherto hesitated to make the inquiry I should fail in 
attempting to explain: those alone who have been fas¬ 
cinated, as I then was, will understand the reason. 
Henceforward, we became as old friends, and, I need 
not add, constant companions. Never did I pass a 


more blessed summer: it was, indeed, a happiness 
almost too keen, to ramble, day after day, without a 
thought of the future, in tliat paradise of a country, by 
the side of sweet Isabel Denham: to read to her pas¬ 
sages from Rousseau and Byron, in the very spots 
where they were composed, and which they describe, 
or to sit at her feet throughout long summer evenings, 
gazing into those strange blue eyes, as she sang to her 
guitar, for papa, whole garlands of gay little French 
and Swiss romances. Yet I never spoke to her of 
love, although my heart was almost oppressed with its 
sweetness. But our intercourse grew so entire and 
affectionate, as we read, or sailed, or sat together, or 
loitered amidst the heavy fragrance of the garden, to 
watch the glory of an Alpine sunset, that nothing but 
a rising sense of self-reproach, when I considered my 
doubtful prospects in lift?—or perhaps, likewise, a fear 
to disturb, even with a word, a relation so delicious as 
had silently establislicd itself between mo and this fair 
girl, could have stifled the confession and the entreaty 
which at times actually quivered on my lips. O, she 
was such a soft, bright creature, with all the grace of 
a French girl, and the pensive sweetness of an Eng¬ 
lish maiden; glad, but deep-hearted, and nowand then 
disposed to be tyrannical: with small white hands, 
and tripping feet; and then those indescribable eyes! 
I wonder how I was enabled to keep silence: for 
there was a something in Isabel’s manner that whis¬ 
pered, at times, as if she would have forgiven my pre¬ 
sumption, had I broken it. 

But autumn was nearly past; its close recalled Sir 
George, with restored health, to England: and me to 
the fulfilment of a promise made to an invalid friend 
at Naples. At parting, the old baronet gave me a 
kind invitation to his seat, when I should return to 
England; and when, in his presence, I essayed to bid 
farewell to his daughter, my self-possession so nearly 
left me, that I could barely say, “Good-by!” That 
last day was a miserable one: and when evening 
came, and I had completed my arrangements for de¬ 
parture on tlie morrow, I could not restrain my desire 
to say one kind word to Isabel before leaving the 
place. It w’as in vain that reason hinted the folly of 
indulging a pursuit, that, in my then circumstances, 
appeared hopeless: equally vain was the appeal of 
conscience, urging that it was using a young creature 
unfairly to suggest a claim that I could not prefer;— 
before the sun had quite set, I was standing once more 
at tlie gate, from whence we had so often looked down 
upon Leman. "Would she come? 1 was sure of it. 

I stepped aside for a moment; she slowly approached 
the wicket, and stood leaning, for a few instants, on 
the espalier,gazing on the water; and then she buried 
her face in both hands. I stole to her side, and wdiis- 
pered “Isabel!” At first, I feared that she would 
faint, so pale did she become; but the colour directly 
returned to her complexion, until cheek, brow, and 
even neck, were glowing with a crimson flush. She 
held out her hand, smiling, but with eyes full of tears. 

“ I could not bear to leave you, my sweet friend, 
without taking a kinder farewell than the few cold 
words spoken this morning.” She looked dowmwards, 
and I could see her lip quiver, but no answer came. 

“It will be a long, long time, ere I see you again: 
will you let me thank you for these happy months, or 
will you add one other treasure to all your gifts of gen¬ 
tleness and condescension? Will you repeat that 
sweet promise you once gave me, as a child ? Say, 
that you wall not forget me, beautiful Isabel Denham!” 

“ Did I break that promise?” she replied, in a low 
voice. 

“Ah! but you are now to enter the w’orld, where 
you will be sought, and caressed, and loved; but no 
one will love you there so fondly as an old friend, dear 
Isabel!” (What would not I have then given for the 
power to ask her to be mine!) She made no answer, 
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but wept. At that moment, the voice of Sir George 
was heard, calling her name: slie slightly pressed my 
hand, in which I still held hers, and wliispered, hur¬ 
riedly, “Good-by! I will not forget you.” 

Had Mephistophilcs himself then stood at my elbow’, 

I could not have abstained from kissing the lips that 
uttered these kind, musical words. She struggled, 
escaped from my embrace, and ran towards the house. 

For two long years I remained on the Continent, 
busied with projects which I need not relate, or en¬ 
gaged in adventures that w'ould little interest you. 
Need I say what was now the pole-star of my endea¬ 
vours? Those dear words, “I will not forget you,” 
were forever in my ear, and supported me in moments 
of anxiety and disappointment, of which, God knows,! 
had my full share. But I kept my resolution to avoid 
Isabel Denham’s presence, until I could appear belore 
her in the character of a decided suitor—yet how 
dearly did it cost me! Kow could I expect that her 
memory, to which I had preferred no direct claim, 
would survive the effects oi’ absence, silence, and the 
assiduities of others? 

In the winter of 18—, I returned to England. My 
difficulties, at last, were smoothed away: and aw'ay did 
I post to Yorkshire, the moment I was free Irom the 
importunities of agents and papers. 1 have already 
hinted, that of Sir George or his daughter I had not 
heard since their departure from Vevay. Chance happily 
directed me to an old friend in the neighbourhood of 
Beverley, from whom I obtained, at the same time, an 
invitation to pass my Christmas under his roof, and the 
welcome information that Sir George Denham w^as his 
neighbour and acquaintance. I arrived at Thornton’s 
on Christmas Eve. “ You are come at the right mo¬ 
ment,” said my friend: “The party from Denham 
Hall join our merry-making to-morrow; and you will 
have a good opportunity for renewing your Swiss ac¬ 
quaintance.” Between fear and expectation I had no 
sleep that night. 

In this fair district, the dear old English custom of 
hearty Christmas rejoicings, and the genuine ancient 
hospitality, are retained in much of their original glory. 
Under any other circumstances, the cheerful hum of 
preparation throughout the night, the carols chaunted 
by the village choristers under the hall windows; and 
on the morrow, the chambers green with laurel, and 
variegated with holly; the holyday faces of the 
tenantry, and a certain blending of solemnity and joy 
in the performance of church service in the stately old 
minister, would have affected me pow’crlully, after re¬ 
turning from so long a sojourn abroad: but in church 
I w’as devoured by impatience, vainly attempting to 
detect one familiar face amidst the congregation, and 
returned to dress, nervous and disappointed. A few 
w’ords to Thornton, indeed, would have put an end to 
my suspense; but I had resolved to conceal every in¬ 
dication of peculiar interest, until T had learned hovv 
Isabel would receive me. I was actually tiembling 
when I entered the drawing-room, half-an-liour before 
the early dinner: the guests were nearly all arrived, 
but still the face I sought for w'as not there. A car¬ 
riage dashed up to the door—Sir George and Miss 
Denham! I started forwards. Cent mille tonnerres! 
The old gentleman was, indeed, the same; but instead 
of the beautiful girl I expected, there appeared a thin 
aged lady, with all the vinegar look of a maiden sister. 

Sir George greeted me heartily. I forbore to inquire, 
at the moment, after his daughter; it had, indeed, been 
needless, for he was hardly seated before “Where is 
Miss Isabel?” rained upon him from all sides. 

“Poor Bell! I was afraid to bring her out on a bit¬ 
ter day like this, even to a Christmas revel: she has 
been so delicate of late.” Here he looked at the vil- 
lanous old sister in the lace cap and spectacles, who 
nodded assent. I could have strangled them both. 

The dinner, nialgree, all its abundance and solemni¬ 


ties, “right merry and conceited;” its flowing healths, 
ample cheer, and gay faces, was a bitter ceremony to 
me, moody and taciturn as the disappointment had 
made me. One determination engrossed all my 
thoughts; and in the bustle caused by the ladies’ de¬ 
parture, I proceeded to execute it, by slipping quietly 
into the hall, seizing the first hat 1 could find, and run¬ 
ning down the avenue as fast as the frozen snow 
allowed me. “ Sliow me Sir George Denham’s liouse,” 
said I, to a child at the lodge: “It’s the big white 
house yonder, across the field.” In three minutes I 
w^as halting under the window's of Denham Hall. 

The necessity of a pause to take breath, a conscious¬ 
ness of my proceeding being rather a queer one, added 
to an habitual love of recomioilering before any “on¬ 
slaught,” arrested my hand, as it was already upon l\je 
boll. I therefore began to cncom})ass tlie house, after 
the manner of the besiegers of Jericho, (only that I 
used no trumpet,) until 1 reached a bay window', level 
w'ilh the flower-bed without, which W'as brightly illu¬ 
minated from within. The curtain v^•as partially 
drawn aside, and the ringing sounds of youthful 
laughter attracted me nearer. 1 stepped on to the 
tiower-bed, and looked in upon a scene which Wilkie 
or Jan Steen’s rare fancy could not have embellished. 
It was a long room, fitted up with rich oakon pannels, 
alternating with portraits in the antique style, and now 
thickly hung with evergreens. The chief light pro¬ 
ceeded from a vast yule log, which lay glowing and 
flickering in a wide chimney. The place was full of 
boys and girls from twelve to seven years old; two 
stout little fellows had just succeeded, by the help of 
tw’o chairs, in attaching a bunch of Christmas to the 
chandelier, in the centre—taking advantage, as it 
seemed, of the moment, while a girl of about ten 
years of age; was busy binding up the eyes of a 
young lady, (the only grown-up person of the party,) 
who was seated upon a stool, with her back turned 
tow-ards the window, amidst shouts of merry laughter. 

I drew closer, and as soon as she rose to begin tlio 
game, I knew, by the little white hands extended to 
catch the fugitives, the elegant form, the rich black 
locks, and the dimpled chin, even though her eyes 
were covered, the person of sweet Isabel Denham. 

From an involuntary impulse, 1 tried the clasp of 
the window: it oj)ened, and there I stood within the 
curtain, gazing with tremulous delight and eagerness 
upon my beautiful mistress. It required a pause of 
several minutes before I could summon courage to in¬ 
trude upon this scene of innocent merriment. The 
little folks, the while, were skipping about in the fire¬ 
light, like so many brownies, sliouling with rapture; 
and Isabel bounded amongst them as gracefully as 
though she had been Titania herself. She had little 
success in the game: the mischievous crew, who 
seemed to take especial delight in pulling about her 
curls, escaped from her gentle hands, v.diencver she 
essayed to lay hold upon any of her assailants. At 
last she came running towards my hiding-place, with 
both hands outstretched, crying, “ I am sure there is 
some rogue hiding hero, who shall not escape quite so 
easily as he did the last time?” I cannot describe 
how this random speech aflected me; but I internally 
blessed the omen, and, coming forward as she ap¬ 
proached, quietly possessed myself of her two hands,, 
and pressed them to my lips. Startled, if not alarmed, 
by a touch so unexpected, she gave a sudden cry, ex¬ 
claiming, “Papa! it is not you !” and, freeing one of 
her hands, hurriedly removed the bandage from her 
forehead. It was a nervous moment for me; the un¬ 
warrantable liberty I had taken just flashed upon my 
mind at the instant when I had fully committed myself. 

On recognising my face, Isabel almost shrieked 
changed colour, tried to speak, and burst into tears. I 
was terribly alarmed; the little people stood aghast, as 
though Satan himself had stepped from behind the 
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curtain. I supported Isabel to the sofa, and Imelt at 
her side. 

“ Forgive me, dear Isabel! I little thought I should 
alarm you so much. I was not master of myself on 
seeing you so near me! will you suffer me to entreat 
your pardon?” Her eye slowly unclosed, and rested 
on mine, troubled, but full of sweetness. 

“Oh, Mr. Vernon! It was not kind to frighten me 
tlius. I do not know whether I shall ever forgive you 
for causing me such a shock.” 

“ I shall never forgive myself if I have distressed 
you; but hear my excuse: I hoped to have met you at 
Thornton’s; you came not; I hastened hither to find 
you; I beheld you through the window, and could not 
lestrain myeagerness to approach you! and now, have 
you not forgotten; will you forgive mo?” 

“I do not know,” .she said, blushing deeply, “whether 
I ought to listen to you at all or no. You deserve that 
I should send you away at once.” 

“You W'Ould not be so unkind, did you know how I 
have longed to cast myself on your mercy.” 

“Well, I forgive you!” I was in the seventh 
heaven! The blindinan’s buff party appeared sorely 
disconcerted. “Plad we not better set the little people 
to play again!” said I; and, without more ceremony, 
seizing upon the biggest boy of the party, I bound up 


his eyes; and after a few minutes romping w-ith them, 
the merry uproar became as loud as ever. Returning 
to Isabel’s feet, I then told my tale, explaining, as w^ell 
as 1 could, my past silence, sued for her pardon and 
her fair hand. She was too naturally sincere, perhaps 
too much hurried, to tyrannize over me at such a mo¬ 
ment; and when, after an ardent expostulation and 
entreaty, I raised her from the sofa, and slyly leading 
her under the little rogues’ bush of salutation, covered 
her eyes, brow, and lips with kisses—she had already 
breathed the sweet word that made her mine for ever. 

In the course of that evening’s converse, I learned 
how faithfully the dear girl had kept her promise, 
although my silence had so little deserved it; and how^ 
just had been ray instantaneous feeling of antipathy 
towurds the maiden aunt, from whom poor Isabel had 
suffered a long persecution on behalf of a protege of 
hers, recommended as a suitor to my peerless mis¬ 
tress. 

It was very late ere I re-gained Thornton Prioiy'. 
The revel, fortunately, was not yet over, and I found 
Sir George in a charitable mood; so that before his 
carriage drove away, I had obtained from him a per¬ 
mission which completed the happiness of the most 
exciting, yet most delightful Christmas day I had ever 
; spent, or may hope ever to spend again. 


Original. 

TO JUIilA. 

Oil, there are eyes wdiose living light 
Seems kindred to another sphere, 

As if twin stars had left their bright 
And distant home, to wander here: 

Yet still they shine as coldly on, 

As if to be adored alone;— 

But thine, thine are the gentle eyes,' 

Both love and homage from us stealing. 
Where mingle all love’s witcheries. 

With rays of beauty and of feeling; 

Their azure depths, through dew-like tears. 
Still glisten with a light more tender, 

And lliine unspoken hopes and fears 

Now light them up, now dim their splendor. 

And gracefully the chesnut hair 
Is braided on thy placid brow— 

Oh, may time’s withering touch forbear 
To cloud its snow so stainless now-! 

What though upon thy dimpled cheek 
The varying tints of beauty speak. 

As delicate as those which rest 
Upon the rose-bud’s opening breast— 

It is not these, though fair thou art. 

That win thee love from every heart! 

Not these—we know, by many a token. 

How quickly beauty’s charm is broken. 

The perfumed lily of the vale. 

Gleaming amid its shadowing leaves. 

The pearl of flowers, is scarce so frail 
As the light spell tliat beauty weaves.— 
But thou hast more to grace tliy youtli: 

The spirit’s gentleness and truth. 

In every soul-lit smile, we see. 

Unstained as aught of earth can be. 

Thine is the pure and lofty thought. 

That hath from heaven its impulse caught— 
Thine the warm heart that fain wuuld bind 
In bonds of love, all human kind. 

These are thy jewels —and they twine 
The link that draws all hearts to thine! 


ORIGIN OF THE RED ROSE. 

It was the sultry noontide hour. 

When Bacchus revell’d in his bower. 

Rare was tlie -wine, by Tuscan hands 
Express’d with care, in Tuscan lands' 

Wild was the dance, for cymbals beat 
The clamorous time to cloven feet! 

And many an lo loudly pealing. 

And mirth-shout shook the leafy cieling; 

And flushed bacchantes, headlong reeling. 
Crush’d the wdiite roses with quick tread, 

Till all the air was essenced. 

“Bring me,” quoth he—the crowned with vine, 
The ruddy god of radiant wine— 

“ Bring me yon pallid flowers, and lave 
Them in this generous w’ave!— 

Wan and virgin looks be theirs 
Who unto Dian pay their prayers; 

But flowers tliat woo the fiery sun 
Should take the tint by which he’s wnn; 

And these, ere half my rite is done, 

Shall wear the blush this nectar w^ears. 

And be as beautiful to see 
As Ariadne, when that she 
Is fairest and most pleases me! 

Bright Apollo, wdien his tent 
Opens on the Orient, 

Or when his glorious head he lays 
Where Thetis wets his dusty bays, 

Cannot boast so fair a flush 

As these honour’d flowers shall blush.” 

He ceased, (w'hile all the sylvan rout 
Hung attentive round about,) 

And pledged them, laughing, in a flood 
Of the red grape’s luxurious blood; 

And o’er their snowy paleness spread 
A tint like that which stained the breast 
Of her who Collatinus wed. 

When lo her heart the weapon prest. 

To vindicate the holy pride 

For which she lived—for yhich she died. 

The Red Rose, since that festive hour, 

Is queen of every summer flower. 
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From the “ Wild Sports of the West.” 

the: IiEG-EWD of KIVOCK-A-THAMPIiE. 


In the valley of Kriock-a-TIiample, beside a ruined 
church and holy well, the shattered walls of wdiat had 
once been a human habitation, are still visible. They 
stand at a bow-shot distance from the fountain, which, 
instead of a place of penance for ancient crones and 
solitaiy devotees, was visited, two centuries since, for 
a very different purpose. 

The well, although patronized by Saint Catharine, 
liad one peculiar virtue, wdiich, under her special 
superintendence, it might not have been expected to 
possess. Indeed, in everyday complaints, its w'aters 
were tolerably efficacious; but, in cases of connubial 
disappointments, when the nuptial bed had been un¬ 
fruitful, they proved an absolute specific: and in pro¬ 
viding an heir for an estate, “ w^hen hope deferred had 
made tlie heart sick,” there was not in the kingdom of 
Connaught, a blessed well that could hold a candle to 
that of Knock-a-Thample. 

Numerous as the persons w'ere, whom the reputa¬ 
tion of the fountain had collected from a distance, few 
Tetnrned without experiencing relief. Occasionally, a 
patient appeared, whose virgin career had been a little 
loo protracted, and to whom the rosary, rather than the 
cradle, was adapted. And so thought Saint Catliarine; 
though the water was unequalled, yet she had neither 
lime nor inclination to work miracles eternally; con¬ 
sequently those ancient candidates for the honours of 
maternity returned precisely as they came; to expend 
holy water on such antique customers was almost a 
sinful waste—their presumption was unpardonable—it 
was enough to vex a Saint, and put the blessed Pa¬ 
troness of Knock-a-Thample in a passion. 

Holy water, like prophecy, was then of little value 
at home, and hence the devotees usually came from 
some distant province. The soil, indeed, might then 
have possessed the same anti-Malthusian qualities, for 
which it is so remarkable at the present day. Cer¬ 
tainly, the liome consumption of Knock-a-Thample was 
on a limited scale—and the herdsman and his wife, 
who then occupied the ruined cottage near the church, 
owed their winter comforts to the munificence of the 
sfrange pilgrims, who, during the summer season re¬ 
sorted in numbers to the well. 

It was late in October, and the pilgrims w^ere over 
jfor the year—winter was at hand—the heath was 
withered, and the last flow-er had fallen from the bog- 
myrtle—the houillcs were abandoned, and the cattle 
driven from the hills. It was a dark evening; and the 
rain which had been collecting in tlie mountains began 
to fall heavily, when a loud knock disturbed the in¬ 
habitants of the cabin. The door was promptly un¬ 
barred, and a young and well dressed stranger entered, 
receiving the customary welcome, with an invitation 
to join the herdsman’s family, who were then preparing 
their evening meal. The extreme youth and beauty 
of the traveller did not escape the peasant’s observa¬ 
tion, although he kept his cap upon his head, and de¬ 
clined to put aside his mantle. 

An hour before the young stranger had arrived, 
another, and a very different visitor, had demanded 
lodgings for the night. He belonged, also, to another 
country, and for some years had trafficked with the 
mountain peasantry, and w'as known among them by 
the appellation of The Red Pedlar. Ho was a 
strong, under-sized, and ill-visaged man; mean in his 
dress, and repulsive in his appearance. The pedlar 
directed a keen and inquisitive look at the belated 
traveller, who, to escape the sinister scrutiny of his 
small, but piercing eyes, turned to where the herds¬ 


man’s wdfe was occupied in preparing the simple sup¬ 
per. The peasant gazed with wonder at her guest; 
for never had so fair a face been seen within the 
herdsman’s dwelling. While her eyes were still bent 
upon the stranger, a fortuitous opening of the mantle 
displayed a sparkling cross of exquisite beauty, which 
hung upon the youth’s bosom; and more than once, as 
it glittered in the imcertain light of the wood fire, she 
remarked the rich and sparkling gem. 

When morning came, the pilgrim took leave of the 
hospitable peasants, and, as he inquired the road to tlie 
holy well, slipped a rose-noble into the hand of the 
herdsman’s wife. Tliis was not umioticed by the Red 
Pedlar, who proffered his services as a guide, which 
the youth modestly, but firmly, declined. The pilgrim 
hastened to the fountain, performed the customary ce¬ 
remonies before noon, and then took the mountain 
path, leading through an opening in the hills, to a 
station, which, though particularly lonely, was usually 
selected by good Catholics for a last act of devotion, 
when returning from visiting the blessed well.—^The 
pedlar, who on various pretences had loitered near the 
place, soon afterwards departed in the same direction. 

That night the herdsman’s family sought repose in 
vain: wild, unearthly noises, w^ere heard around the 
hovel; and shriek and laughter, awffully mingled to¬ 
gether, were borne upon the breeze which, came 
moaning from the mountain. The peasant barred his 
door, and grasped his wood-axe; his wife, with trem¬ 
bling fingers, told her rosary over again and again. 
Morning broke; and harassed by alarms, they sunk to 
sleep at last. But their slumbers were rudely broken: 
a grey-haired monk roused them hastily; horror was 
in his looks, and with difficulty he staggered to a seat. 
Gradually he collected strength to tell his fearful 
errand:—the young and lovely devotee lay in the 
mountain glen, before St. Catharine’s Cross, a mur¬ 
dered corpse! 

The tidings of this desperate deed flew through the 
country rapidly. The body was carried to the herds¬ 
man’s cabin. For many hours life had been extinct, 
and the distorted countenance of the hapless youth, 
bespoke the mortal agony wdiich had accompanied tlie 
spirit’s flight. One deep wound was in his side, in¬ 
flicted, evidently, by a triangular w^eapon; and the 
brilliant cross and purse of gold were gone. 

The women from the adjacent villages assembled to 
pay the-last rites to the remains of tlie murdered pil¬ 
grim. Preparatory to being laid out, the clothes were 
gently removed from the body, when a cry of horror 
burst from all—the pilgrim w^as a woman! Bound by 
a violet ribbon, a bridal ring rested beside her heart, 
and from unequivocal appearances, it w’as too evident 
that the fell assassin had committed a double murder. 

The obsequies of the unhappy lady were piously 
performed; the mountain girls decked her grave with 
flowers; and old and young, for many a mile around, 
offered prayers for the soul of the departed. The 
murder was involved in mystery; the peasants had 
their own suspicions, but fear caused them to be silent. 

A year passed—the garland upon tlie stranger’s 
grave was carefully renewed; the village maidens shed 
many a tear as they told her melancholy story; and 
none passed the turf which covered the murdered 
beauty, without repeating a prayer for her soul’s repose. 

Another passed—and a third anniversary of the 
pilgrim’s death arrived. Late on that eventful even¬ 
ing, a tall and noble-looking stranger entered the 
herdsman’s cottage. His air was lofty and command- 
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ing, and though he wore a palmer’s cloak, the jewelled 
pommel of his rapier glanced from beneath the gar¬ 
ment, and betrayed his knightly dignity. The beauty 
of his manly countenance forcibly recalled to the pea¬ 
sants the memory of tlie ill-starred stranger. But their 
admiration was checked by the fierce, though melan¬ 
choly, expression of tbs’ handsome features of the 
stranger; and if they would have been inclined to 
scrutinize him more, one stern glance from his dark 
and flashing eye imperiously forbade it. Sui)per was 
prepared in silence, until, at the knight’s request, the 
herdsman detailed niinutely, every circumstance con¬ 
nected with the lady’s munler. 

While the peasant’s narrative proceeded, the stranger 
underwent a terrible emotion, w’hich his stern resolu¬ 
tion could not entirely conceal. His eyes glared, his 
hrows contracted till they united; and, before the tale 
was ended, he leaped from his seat, and left the cabin 
hastily. 

He had been but a few moments absent, when the 
door opened, and another visitor entered, with scanty 
ceremony, and though unbidden, seated himself upon 
the stool of honour. His dress was far better than his 
mien, and he assumed an appearance of superiority, 
which, even to the peasants, appeared forced and lui- 
natural. He called authoritatively for supper, and the 
tones of his voice were quite familiar to the herdsman. 
With excited curiosity, the peasant flung some dried 
flax upon the fire, and by the blaze recognised at once 
the well remembered features of the Red Pedlar! 

Before the peasant could recover his surprise, the 
tall stranger entered the cottage again, and approached 
the hearth. With an air which could not be disputed, 
he commanded the intruder to give place. The wav¬ 
ing of his hand was obeyed, and with muttered threats 
the pedlar retired to the settle. The knight leaned 
against the rude walls of the chimney, and remained 
absorbed in bitter thought, until tlie humble host told 
him that the meal was ready. 

If a contrast were necessary, it would have been 
found in the conduct of the strangers at the board.— 
The Knight ate like an anchorite, while the pedlar in¬ 
dulged his appetite largely. The tall stranger diluted 
the aqua vilcB, presented by the host, copiously with 
water, while the short one drank fast and deep, and 
appeared anxious to steep some pressing sorrow in the 
goblet Gradually, however, his brain felt the influ¬ 
ence of the liquor—and unguarded, from deep and re¬ 
peated draughts, he thus addressed the host: 

“Markest thou a change in me, follow? 

“Fellow!” quoth the peasant, half affronted; “three 
years ago we were, indeed, fellows; for the Red Ped¬ 
lar often sought shelter here, and never was refused.” 

“The Red Pedlar!” exclaimed the tall stranger, 
starting from his reverie, as if an adder had stung him, 
and fixing his fiery glance upon the late visitor, he ex¬ 
amined him from head to f()ot. 

“ You will know me again, I trow,” said the pedlar, 
with extraordinary assurance. 

“/ shallf was the cold reply. 

•“Well,” said the new comer, “though three years 
since I bore a pack, Fll wage a roso-noble, that 1 have 
more -money in my pouch than half the beggarly 
knights from Galway to Athlone.—There!” he ex¬ 
claimed, as he flung his cloak open, ‘'there is a 
weighty purse, and here a trusty middage, and a fig for 
knighthood and nobility!” 

“ Slave!” said the stranger, in a voice that made the 
peasants tremble, “ breathe not another word until thou 
hast satisfied my every question, or, by the mother of 
heaven! I’ll cram my ra[)icr down thy false throat;” 
and, starting on his feet, he flung his mantle on the 
floor. 

Though surprised, the pedlar was not discomfited 
by the dignity and determination of his antagonist. 

“ Yes!” he sullenly replied, “I wear no rapier; but 


this middage has never failed me at my needand 
drawing from his bosom a long triangular weapon, he 
placed it on the table. “ Sir Knight,” he continued, 
“ the handle of my tool is a simple deer-horn; but, by 
the mass! I have a jewel in my breast, that w-ould 
buy thy tinselled pommel ten times.” 

“Thou liest, slave!” exclaimed the knight. 

“ To the proof, then,” said the pedlar; and, opening 
a secret pocket, lie produced a splendid cross. 

“Villain!” said the tall stranger, under deep emo¬ 
tion, “surely, then, thou hast robbed some hapless 
traveller.” 

“ JMo,” replied the pedlar, with a cool smile; “ I was 
beside the owner of this cross when his last sigh was 
breathed!” 

Like lightning the stranger’s sword flashed from 
its scabbard. “Murderer!” lie shouted, in a voice of 
thunder, “ for three years have 1 wandered about the 
habitable earth, and my sole o’oject in living was to 
find thy caitiff self; a world would not purchase thee 
one moment’s respite!” 

And, before the wrelcli could more than clutch his 
weapon, the knight’s sword passed through his heart— 
the hilt struck u))on the breast-bone, and the Red Ped¬ 
lar (lid not carry his life to the floor! 

The stranger for a moment gazed upon the breath¬ 
less body, and having with the dead man’s cloak re¬ 
moved the blood from his Idade, replaced it coolly in 
the sheath. The pedlar’s purse he flung scornfully 
to the peasant, but the cross be took up—looked at it 
with fixed attention, and the herdsman’s wife re¬ 
marked, that more than one tear fell upon the relic. 

Just then the grey-haired monk stood before him.— 
He had left the convent to offer up the mass, which he 
did every anniversary of the pilgrim’s murder. Ho 
started back with horror, as he viewed the bleeding 
corpse; while the knight, having secured the cross 
within his bosom, resumed his former cold anc: 
haughty bearing. 

“ Fellow!” he cried to the trembling peasant, 
“hence with that carrion. Come hither, monk; why 
gazest thou thus? Hast thou never seen a corpse ere 
now? Approach—I would speak with thee apart.”— 
And he strode to the farther end of the cottage, fol¬ 
lowed by the churchman. “I am going to confide to 
thee what-” 

“The penitent should kneel,” said the old man, 
timidly. 

“Kneel!” exclaimed the knight, “and to thee, my 
fellow mortal! Monk, thou inistakest, I am not of thy 
faith; and I laugh thy priestcraft to derision. Hearken, 
hut interrupt me not. The beauteous being whose 
blood was spilled in these accursed wilds, was the 
chosen lady of my love. I stole her from a convent, 
and wedded her in secret; tor pride of birth induced 
me to conceal from the world my marriage with a 
fugitive nun. She became pregnant, and that circum¬ 
stance endeared licr to me doubly; and 1 swore a 
solemn oath, that, if she brought a boy, I would at 
once announce him as my heir, and proclaim my mar¬ 
riage to the world. The wars called me for a time 
away. Deluded by the artifice of her confessor, my 
loved one was induced to come hither on a pilgrimage, 
to intercede with ihy saint, that the burthen she bore 
might prove a son. Curses light upon the shaveling 
that counselled that fatal journey! Nay, cross not 
thyself, old man, for I would execrate ihy master of 
Rome had he been the false adviser. Thou knowest 
the rest, monk. Take this purse. She w'as of thy 
faith; and thou must say masses for her soul’s health. 
Yearly shall the same sum be sent to ihy convent. 
See that all that prayers can do, be done; or by my 
hopes of grace, thy hive of drones shall smoke for it! 
Doubt mo not—De Burgo will keep his word to the 
very letter. And now, farewell! I hurry from this 
fatal spot for ever; my train are not distant, and have 
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long since expected me.” As he spoke, he took his 
mantle from the floor, and wrapped it round him care¬ 
lessly ; then, as he passed the spot where the murderer 
lay, he spurned him with his foot, and pausing for a mo¬ 
ment, looked at the monk. 

Remember/’* he said, in a low voice, which made 
the old man shudder, and, passing from the cabin, he 
crossed the hearth and disappeared. 

But the terror of the herdsman’s family did not 
abate with his departure: a dead man lay before them, 
and the floor was deluged with his blood.—No human 
help was nigh—before daylight, assistance could not 
he expected; and no alternative remained but to wait 
patiently for the morrow. Candles were lighted up, 
the hearth was heaped with fuel, and a cloth thrown 
over the corpse, which they lacked the courage to 
remove. To sleep was impossible—and in devotional 
acts they endeavoured to \vhile the night away. Mid¬ 
night came: the monk was slumbering over his bre¬ 
viary, and the matron occupied with her beads, when 
a violent tramping was heard outside, and the peasant, 
fearing the cattle he had in charge were disturbed, 
rose to ascertain the cause. In a moment he returned. 
A herd of wild deer surrounded the cabin, and actu¬ 
ally stood in a threatening attitude within a few paces 
of the door. While he told this strange occurence to 
the monk, a clap of thunder shook the hovel to its 
centre—yells, and shrieks, and groans succeeded— 
noises so demoniac as to almost drive the listeners to 
madness, hurled through the air, and infernal lights 
flashed through the crevices of the door and window. 
Till morning broke, these unearthly terrors continued, 
without a moment’s intermission. 

Next day the villagers collected. They listened to 
the fearful story with dismay, while the melancholy 
fate of the young pilgrim was bitterly lamented. To 
inter the pedlar’s corpse was the fa*st care; for the 
monk swore by his patron saint that he would not pass 
another night with it over ground to be made a “mi¬ 
tred abbot.” A coffin was forthwith obtained, and, 
with “maimed rites,” the murderer was committed to 
the earth. 

That masses were requisite to purify the scene of 
slaughter was indisputable—and, with the peasants 
who had flocked from the neighbouring villages, the 
monk determined to pass that night in prayer. The 
blood-stains were removed from the floor—the corpse 
had been laid in consecrated earth, and the office had 


commenced at midnight, w'hen, suddenly, a rushing 
noise was heard, as if a mountain torrent was swollen 
by the bursting of a thunder cloud. It passed the 
herdsman’s cabin, while blue lights gleamed through 
the casement, and thunder pealed above. In a state 
of desperation, the priest ordered the door to be un¬ 
closed, and by the lightning’s glare, a herd of red deer 
was seen tearing up the pedlar’s grave. To look 
longer in that blue infernal glare was impossible—the 
door was shut, and the remainder of the night was 
passed in penitential prayer. 

With the first light of morning, the monk and villa¬ 
gers repaired to the pedlar’s grave, and the scene it 
presented showed that the horrors of the preceding 
night were no illusion. The earth around was blasted 
wdth lightning, and the coffin torn from the tomb, and 
shattered in a thousand splinters. The corpse was 
blackening on the heath, and the expression of the 
distorted features was more like that of a demon than 
a man. Not very distant was the grave of his beauti¬ 
ful victim.—The garland which the village girls had 
placed there, was fresh and unfaded; and, late as the 
season was, the blossom was still upon the bog-myrtle, 
and the heath-flower wns as bright and fragrant, as 
though it was the very month of June. “ These are, 
indeed, the works of hell and heaven,” ejaculated the 
grey friar. “Let no hand, from this time forth, pollute 
itself by touching yon accursed corpse.” 

Nightly the same horrible noises continued—Shriek 
and groan came from the spot where the unburied 
murderer was rotting, while, by day, the hill-fox and 
the eagle contended who should possess the body. Ere 
a week passed, the villain’s bones were blanching in 
the winds of heaven, for no human hands attempted to 
cover them again. 

From that time the place was deserted. The des¬ 
perate noises, and the frequent appearance of the ped¬ 
lar’s tortured spirit, obliged the herdsman to abandon 
his dwelling, and reside in an adjacent village. The 
night of the day upon wdiich he had removed his 
family and effects, a flash of lightning fell upon the 
cabin, and consumed the roof; and, next morning, 
nothing remained but black and rifted walls. Since 
that time the well is only used for penance. The 
peasant approaches not the desecrated burying-place, 
if he can avoid it.—The cattle are never known to 
shelter underneath the ruined w^alls; and the curse of 
God and man have fallen on Knock-a-Thample. 
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Arise ! old Norway sends the word 
Of battle on the blast! 

Her voice the forest pines hath stirr’d. 
As if a storm went past; 

Her thousand hills the call have heard, 
And forth their fire-flags cast. 

Arm, arm! free hunters for the chase. 
The kingly chase of foes! 

’Tis not the bear, or wild wolf’s race, 
Whose trampling shakes the snows! 

Arm, arm! ’tis on a nobler trace 
The Northern spearman goes. 

Our hills have dark and strong defiles, 
With many an icy bed; 

Heap there the rocks for funeral piles 
Above til’ invader’s head! 

Or let the seas that guard our isles. 
Give burial to his dead! 

b2 


SONG. 

Sit by the summer sea. 

Thou whom scorn wasteth. 

And let thy musing be 
Where the flood hasteth ; 

Mark how o’er ocean’s breast 
Rolls the hoar billow’s crest— 

Such deem his thought’s unrest 

Who of love tasteih. 
Griev’st thou that hearts should change ? 

Lo, where life reigneth. 

Or the free sight may range. 

What long remainelh? 

Spring with her flowers shall die. 

Fast fades the gilded sky. 

And the pale moon on high 

Ceaselessly waneth. 

Smile, then, oh greatly wise! 

And if love sever 
Bonds which thy soul doth prize, 

Such was it ever. 

Deep as the rolling seas 
Soft as the twilight breeze. 

But of more truth than these 

Boast could it never. 
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BY JOHN MACKAY WILSON, ESQ. 


You have all heard of the Cheviot mountains. If | the air like a pigeon on the wing; and the best putter 


you have not, they are a rough, rugged, majestic chain 
of hills, which a poet might term the Roman wall of 
IMature; crowned with snow, belted with storms, sur- 
jounded by pastures and fruitful fields, and still divid¬ 
ing the northern portion of Groat Britain from the 
soutliern. With their proud summits piercing the 
clouds, and their dark rocky declivities frowning upon 
tlie plains below, they appear symbolical of tlie wild 
and untameable spirits of the Borderers who once in¬ 
habited their sides. We say, you have all heard of 
Ihe Cheviots, and know them to be very high hills, 
like a huge clasp rivetting England and Scotland to¬ 
gether; but we are not aware that you may have heard 
of JMarchlaw, an old, gray-looking farm-liouse, sub¬ 
stantial as a modern fortress, recently, and, for aught 
ive know to the contrary, still inhabited by Peter Elliot, 
the proprietor of some five hundred surrounding acres. 
The boundaries of Peter’s farm indeed w-ere defined 
neither by fields, hedges, nor stone walls. A wooden 
stake here, and a stone there, at considerable distances 
from each other, were the general landmarks; but 
neither Peter nor his neighbours considered a few 
acres worth quarrelling about; and their sheep fre¬ 
quently visited each other’s pastures in a friendly way, 
harmoniously sharing a family dinner in the same 
spirit as their masters made themselves free at each 
other’s table. 

Peter -was placed in very unpleasant circumstances, 
owing to the situation of Marchlaw house, which un¬ 
fortunately w’as built immediately across the “ ideal 
line” dividing the two kingdoms; and his misfortune 
was, that being born within it, ho knew not whether 
he was an Englishman or a Scotchman. He could 
trace his ancestral line no farther back than his great¬ 
grandfather, who, it appeared from the family Bible, 
had, together with his grandfather and father, claimed 
Marchlaw as his birth place.—^They, how-ever, were 
not involved in the same perplexity as their descend¬ 
ant. The parlour was distinctly acloiowdedged to be 
in Scotland, and two thirds of the kitchen w'ere as 
certainly allowed to be in England ; his three ancestors 
were bom in the room over the parlour, and therefore 
were Scotchmen beyond question; but Peter, unluckily, 
being brought into the world before the death of his 
grandfather, his parents occupied a room immediatly 
over the debateable boundary line, which crossed the 
kitchen. The room, though scarcely eight feet square, 
was evidently situated betw'een the two countries; but, 
no one being able to ascertain what portion belonged 
to each, Peter, after many arguments and altercations 
upon the subject, was driven to the disagreeable alter¬ 
native of confessing he knew not what countryman he 
was. What rendered the confession the more painful 
was, it w-as Peter’s highest ambition to be thought a 
Scotchman; all his arable land lay on the Scotch side; 
his mother w^as collaterally related to the Stuarts; and 
few families were more ancient or respectable than 
the Elliots. Peter’s speech, indeed, betrayed him to 
be a walking partition betw^een the two Idngdoms, a 
living representation of the Union; for in one word he 
pronounced the letter r with the broad, masculine 
sound of the North Briton, and in the next with the 
liquid burr of the Northumbrians. 

Peter, or if you prefer it, Peter Elliot, Esquire, of 
Marchlaw, in the counties of Northumberland and 
Roxburgh, was for many years the best runner, leaper 
and wrestler, betw'een Wooler and Jedburgh. WTiirled 
from his hand, the ponderous bullet whizzed through 


on the Borders quailed from competition. As a feather 
in his grasp, he seized the unwieldy hammer, swept it 
round and round his head, accompanying with ^gile 
limb its evolutions, swiftly as swallows play around a 
circle, and hurled it from his hands like a shot from a 
rifle, till antagonists shrank back, and the spectator.^ 
burst into a shout. “ Well done. Squire! the Squire 
forever I” once exclaimed a servile observer of titles. 
“ Squire, wha are ye squiring at ?” returned Peter. 
“ Confound ye! where w-as ye wdien I was christened 
Squire! My name’s Peter Elliot—^your man, or any 
body’s man, at whatever they like!” 

Peter’s soul was free, bounding and buoyant, as the 
wind that carolled in a zephyr, or shouted in a hurri¬ 
cane upon his native hills, and his body was thirteen 
stone of healthy, substantial flesh, steeped in the spirits 
of life. He had been long married, but marriage had 
wrought no change upon him. They w’ho suppose 
that wedlock transforms the lark into an owd, offer an 
insult to the lovely beings who, brightening the dark¬ 
est hours with the smiles of affection, teach us that 
that only is unbecoming in the husband which is dis¬ 
graceful in the man. Nearly twenty years had passed 
over them, but Janet was still as kind, and in his eyes 
as beautiful, as when, bestowing on him her hand, she 
blushed her vows at the altar; and he w-as still as 
happy, as generous, and as free. Nine fair children 
sat around their domestic hearth, mid one, the young¬ 
ling of the flock, smiled upon its mother’s knee. Peter 
had never known sorrow'; he wms blest in his wife, in 
his children, in his flocks. He had become richer 
than his fathers. He w'as beloved by his neighbours, 
the tillers of his ground, and his herdsmen; yea, no 
man envied his prosperity —But a blight passed over 
the harvest of his joys, and gall was rained into the 
cup of his felicity. 

It was a Christmas day, and a m.oro melancholy¬ 
looking sun never rose on the 25th of December. One 
vast sable cloud, like a imiversal pall, overspread the 
heavens. For w'eeks tlie ground had been covered 
wdth clear, dazzling snow; and as, throughout the day, 
the rain continued its unw'earied and monotonous 
drizzle, the earth assumed a character and appearance 
melancholy and troubled as the heavens. Like a 
mastiff' that has lost its owner, the wind howded dole¬ 
fully down the glens, and w'as re-echoed from the 
caves of the mountains, as the lamentations of a legion 
of invisible spirits. The frowning, snow-clad preci¬ 
pices were instinct with motion, as avalanche upon 
avalanche, the larger buiying the less, crowded down- 
w'ard in their tremendous journey to the plain. The 
simple mountain rills had assumed the majesty of 
rivers, the broader streams were swollen into wide 
torrents, and, gushing forth as cataracts in fury and in 
foam, enveloped the valleys in an angry flood. But at 
Marchlaw the fire blazed blithely; the kitchen groaned 
beneath the load of preparations for a joyful feast; and 
glad faces glided from room to room. 

Peter Elliot kept Christmas, not so much because it 
was Christmas, as in honour of its being the birth-day 
of Thomas, his first-bom, who that day entered his 
nineteenth year. With a father’s love his heart yearn¬ 
ed for all his children, but Thomas was the pride of 
his eyes. Cards of apology had not then found their 
way among our border hills; and, as all knew' that, 
although Peter admitted no spirits within his threshold, 
nor a drunkard at his table, he was nevertheless no 
niggard in his hospitality, his invitations were accepted 
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without ceremony. The guests were assembled; and, 
the kitchen being the only apartment in the building 
large enough to contain them, the cloth was spread 
upon a long, clear, oaken table, stretching from Eng¬ 
land into Scotland. On the English end of the board 
ivero placed a ponderous plum-pudding studded with 
temptation and a smolcing sirloin; on Scotland, a sa¬ 
voury and well-seasoned liaggis, with a sheep’s head 
and trotters; while the intermediate space was filled 
•with the good tilings of this life common to both king¬ 
doms and to the seasons. 

TJie guests from the north and from the south were 
arranged promiscuously. Every seat was filled—save 
one. The chair by Peter’s right hand remained un¬ 
occupied. He had raised his hand before liis eyes, 
and besought a blessing on what was placed before 
them, and was preparing to carve for his visitors, when 
his eyes fell upon the vacant chair. The knife dropped 
upon the table. Anxiety fiaslied across his countenance, 
like an arrow from an unseen hand. 

“ Janet, where is Thomas ?” he enquired “ have 
none o’ ye seen him?” and without waiting an answer 
he continued, “ How is it possible he can be absent at 
a time like this ? And on such a day, too ? Excuse 
me a minute, friends, till I just step out and see if I 
can find him. Since ever I kept this day, as many o’ 
ye ken, he has always been at my right hand in that 
very chair, and I canna think o’ beginning our dinner 
while I see it is empty.” 

“ If the filling of the chair be all,” said a pert young 
sheep-farmer, named Johnson, “ I will step into it till 
Master Thomas arrives.” 

“ Ye are not a father, young man,” said Peter, and 
walked out of the room. 

Minute succeeded minute, but Peter returned not. 
The guests became angry, peevish and gloomy, while 
un excellent dinner continued spoiling before them. 
Mrs. Elliot, whose good-nature was the most prominent 
feature in her character, strove by every possible effort 
to beguile the unpleasant impressions she perceived 
gathering upon their countenances. 

“ Peter is just as bad as him,” she remarked, “ to 
have gone to seek him when he kenned the dinner 
wouldna keep. And I am sure Thomas kenned it 
would be ready at one o’clock to a minute. It is sae 
unthinking and unfriendly like to keep folk waiting.” 
And, endeavouring to smile upon a beautiful black- 
haired girl of seventeen, who sat by her elbow, she 
continued, in an anxious whisper, “ Did ye see naething 
o’ him, Elizabeth, hinny ?” 

The maid blushed deeply; the question evidently 
gave freedom to a tear, which had for some time been 
an unwilling prisoner in the brightest eyes in the 
room; and the monosyllable “ No,” that trembled from 
her lips, was audible to the ear of the inquirer. In 
vain Mrs. Elliot dispatched one of her children after 
another, in quest of the father and brother; they came 
and went, but brought no tidings more cheering than 
the moaning of the hollow wind. Minutes rolled info 
hours, yet neither came. She perceived the prouder 
of her guests preparing to withdraw, and observing 
that, “Thomas’ absence was so singular and unac¬ 
countable, and so unlike either him or his father, she 
didna ken what apology to make to her friends for 
such treatment; but it was needless w'aiting, and beg¬ 
ged they would use no ceremony, but just begin.” 

No second invitation was necessary. Good humour 
appeared to bo restored, and sirloins, pies, pastries and 
moorfbwl, began to disappear like the lost son. For a 
moment Mrs. Elliot apparently partook in the restora¬ 
tion of cheerfulness; but a low sigh at her elbow again 
drove the colour from her rosy cheeks. Her eye wan¬ 
dered to the farther end of the table, and rested on 
the unoccupied seat of her husband and the vacant 
chair of her first-born. Her heart fell heavily within 
her; all the mother gushed into her bosom; and, rising 


from the table, “ What in the -wnrld can be the mean¬ 
ing o’ this!” said she, as she hurried with a troubled 
countenance towards the door. Her husband met her 
on the threshold. 

“Where have you been, Peter!” said she eagerly; 
“ have ye seen naetliing o’ him ?” 

“ Naething! naething!” replied he; “ is he no cast 
up yet!” and, with a melancholy glance his eyes 
souglit an answer in the deserted chair. His lips 
quivered, his tongue faltered. 

“ Gude forgie me!” said he: “ and such a day for 
even an enemy to be out in! I’ve been up and down 
every way that I could think on, but not a living 
creature has seen or heard tell o’ him. Ye’ll excuse 
me, neighbours,” he added, leaving the house; “I 
must aw'ay again, for I canna rest.” 

“ I ken by myself friends,” said Adam Bell, a de¬ 
cent looking Northumbrian, “ that a father’s heart is 
as sensitive as the apple o’ his ee; and I think we 
wnuld show a want o’ natural sympathy and respect 
for our worthy neighbour, if we didna every one get 
his foot into tlie stirrup without loss o’ lime, and assist 
him in his search. For, in my rough country way o’ 
thinking, it must be something particularly out o’ the 
common that could tempt Thomas to be a-missing. 
Indeed, I needna say for there could be no in¬ 
clination in the wny. And our hills,” he concluded 
in a low^er tone, “ are not ow’r chancy in other re¬ 
spects besides the breaking up o’ the storm.” 

“ Ah!” said M.s. Elliot, wringing her hands, “ I 
have had the coming o’ this about me for days and 
days. My head was growing dizzy with happiness, 
but thoughts came stealing upon me like ghosts, and 
I felt a lonely soughing about my heart, without being 
able to tell the cause—but the cause is come at last! 
And my dear Thomas—the veiy pride and staff o’ my 
life—is lost to me forever!” 

“ I ken, Mrs. Elliott,” replied the Northumbrian, 
“ it is an easy matter to say compose yourself for them 
that dinna ken what it is to feel. But at the same 
time, in our plain coimtiy way o’ thinking, we are 
alw'ays ready to believe the worst. I’ve often heard 
my faither say, and I’ve as often remarked it myselE 
that, before any thing happens to a body, there is a 
somelldng comes ow’r them, like a cloud before the 
face o’ the sun; a sort of dumb whispering about the 
breast from the other world. And though I trust there 
is nothing o’ the kind in your case, yet, as ye observe, 
when I find myself growing dizzy, as it were, with 
happiness, it makes good a saying o’ my mother’s, poor 
body!—‘ Bairns, bairns,’ she used to say, ‘ there is 
ow’r muckle singing in your heads to-night; we will 
have a shower before bed-time;’ and I never in my 
born days saw it to fail ” 

At another period, Mr. Bell’s dissertation on presen¬ 
timents would have been found a fitting text on which 
to hang all tlie dreams, wraiths, warnings, and marveh 
bus circumstances, that had been handed down to 
the company from the days of their great-grandfathers; 
but, in the present instance, they were too much oc¬ 
cupied in consultation regarding the different routes to 
be taken in their search. 

Twelve horsemen and some half-dozen pedestrians 
w^ere seen hurrying in divers directions from March- 
law, as the last faint lights of a melancholy day were 
yielding to the heavy darkness which appeared press¬ 
ing in solid masses down tlie sides of the mountains. 
The wives and daughters of the party were alone left 
with the disconsolate mother, who alternately pressed 
her weeping children to her heart, and told them to 
weep not, for their brother would soon return; while 
the tears stole down her own cheeks, and the infant 
in her arms wept because its mother wept. Her 
friends strove with each other to inspire hope, and 
poured upon her ear their mingled and loquacious 
consolation. But one remained silent. The daughter 
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of Adam Bell, who sat by Mrs. Elliot’s elbow at table, 
had shrunk into an obscure corner of the room. Be¬ 
fore her face she held a handkerchief wet with tears. 
Her bosom throbbed convulsively; and, as occasionally 
her broken sighs burst from their prison-house, a sig¬ 
nificant whisper passed among the younger part of the 
company. 

Mrs. Elliot approached her, and, taking her hand 
tenderly within both of hers, “Oh, liinny! hinny!” 
said she, “your sighs go through my heart like a 
knife 1 And w'hat can I do to comfort ye ? Come, 
Elizabeth, my bonny love, let us hope for the best. 
Ye see before you a sorrowing mother, that fondly 
hoped to have seen you and—I canna say it!—and 
am ill qualified to give comfort, when my own heart 
is like a furnace ! But OI let us try and remember 
the blessed portion, “ Whom the Lord loveth, he 
chasteneth, and inwardly pray for strength to say, 
“ His will be done!” 

Time stole on towards midnight, and one by one of 
the unsuccessful party returned. As foot after foot 
approached, every breath was held to listen. “ No, 
no, no!” cried the mother again and again, with in¬ 
creasing anguish, “ It is not the foot o’ my own bairn” 
—-w'hile her keen gaze still remained riveted upon the 
door and was not withdrawn, nor the hope of despair 
relinquished till the individual entered, with a silent 
and ominous shake of liis head, betokened his fruitless 
eflfbrts. The clock had struck twelve; all were re¬ 
turned save the father. The w'ind howled more 
wildly; the rain poured upon the windows in cease¬ 
less torrents; and tlic roaring of the mountain rivers 
gave a character of deeper ghostliness to their sepul¬ 
chral silence. For they sat, each rapt in forebodings, 
listening to the storm ; and no sounds were heard, save 
the groans of the mother, the weeping of her children, 
and the bitter and broken sobs of the bereaved maiden, 
wdio leaned her head upon her father’s bosom, refusing 
to be comforted. 

At length the barking of the farm-dog announced 
footsteps at a distance. Every ear was raised to listen, 
every eye turned to the door; but, before the tread 
was yet audible to the listeners, “ Oh, it is only Peter’s 
foot!” said the miserable mother, and, weeping, arose 
to meet him. 

“ Janet! Janet I” he exclaimed, as he entered, and 
threw his arms around her neck, “ what is this come 
upon us at last!” 

He cast an inquisitive glance around his dwelling, 
and a convulsive shiver passed over his manly frame, 
as his eye again fell on the vacant chair, which no 
one had ventured to occupy. Hour succeeded hotir, 
but the company separated not; and low, sorrowful 
whispers mingled with the lamentations of the parents. 

“ Neighbours,” said Adam Bell, “ the morn is a new 
day and W'O will wait to see what it will bring forth; 
but, in the mean time, let us read a portion o’ the 
Divine word, and kneel together in prayer, that whether 
or not the day-dawn cause light to shine upon this 
singular bereavement, the Sun of Righteousness may 
arise with healing on his wdngs, upon the hearts o’ 
this afflicted family, and upon the hearts o’ all present.” 

“ Amen!” responded Peter, wringing his hands; 
and his friend, taking down the “ Ha’ Bible,” read the 
chapter wherein it is written —“It is better to be in 
the house of mourning than in the house of feasting ;” 
and again—“It is well for me that I have been afflict¬ 
ed, for before I was afflicted I went astray.” 

The morning came, but brought no tidings of the 
lost son. After a solemn farewell, all the visitants, 
save Adam Bell and his daughter, returned every one 
to their own house; and the disconsolate father, with 
his servants, again renewed their search among the 
hills and surrounding villages. 

Days, weeks, months, and years, rolled on. Time 
had subdued the anguish of the parents into a holy 


calm; but their lost first-born was not forgotten, al¬ 
though no trace of his fate had been discovered. 'The 
general belief was, that he had perished in the break¬ 
ing up of the snow; and the few in whose remem¬ 
brance he still lived merely spoke of his death as a 
“ very extraordinary circumstance,” remarking that 
“ he was a wild, venturesome sort o’ lad.” 

Christmas had succeeded Christmas, and Peter 
Elliot still kept it in commemoration of the birth day 
of him who was not. For the first few years after the 
loss of their son, sadness and silence characterised the 
party who sat down to dinner at Marchlaw, and still 
at Peter’s right hand was placed the vacant chair. 
But as the younger branches of the family advanced in 
years the remembrance of their brother became less 
poignant. Christmas was with all around them a day 
of rejoicing, and they began to make merry with their 
friends; while their parents partook in their enjoyment 
with a smile, half of approval, and half of sorrow. 

Twelve years had passed away; Christmas had 
again come; it was the counterpart of its fatal prede¬ 
cessor. The hills had not yet cast off their summer 
verdure; the sun, although shorn of its heat, had lost 
none of its brightness or glory, and looked down upon 
the earth as though participating in its gladness; and 
the clear, blue sky was as tranquil as the sea sleeping 
beneath the moon.—Many visiters had again assembled 
at Marchlaw'. The sons of Mr. Elliot and the young 
men of the party w'ere assembled upon a level green 
near the house, amusing themselves with throwing the 
hammer and other Border games, wdiile himself and 
the elder guests stood hy as spectators, recounting the 
deeds of their youth. Johnson, the sheep-farmer, 
whom we have already mentioned, now a brawny and 
gigantic fellow of two-and-thirty, bore away in every 
game the palm from all competitors. More than once, 
as Peter beheld his sons defeated, he felt the spirit of 
youth glowing in his veins, and “ Oh!” muttered he, 
in bitterne.ss, “ had my Thomas been spared to me, he 
would liave thrown his heart’s blood after the hammer, 
before he w'ould have been beat by ever a Johnson in 
the country!” 

While he thus soliloquized, and with difficulty re¬ 
strained an impulse to compete with the victor himself, 
a dark, foreign-looking, strong-built seaman uncere¬ 
moniously approached, and, with his arms folded, cast 
a look of contempt upon the boasting conqueror. 
Every eye was turned w ith a scrutinizing glance upon 
the stranger. In height he could not exceed five feet 
nine, hut his whole frame was the model of muscular 
strength ; his features were open and manly, but deeply 
sunburnt and weather-beaten; his long, glossy, black 
hair, curled into ringlets, hy the breeze and the billow, 
fell thickly over his temple and forehead; and whis¬ 
kers of similar hue, more conspicuous for size than 
elegance gave a character of fierceness to a counte¬ 
nance otherwise possessing a striking impress of manly 
beauty.—Without asking permission, he stepped for¬ 
ward, lifted the hammer, and, swinging it around his 
head, hurled it upwards of five yards beyond Johnson’s 
most successful throw. “ Well done!” shouted the 
astonished spectators. The heart of Peter Elliot wurm- 
ed within him, and he was hurrying forward to grasp 
the stranger by the hand, when the words groaned in 
his throat, “ It was just such a throw as my Thomas 
would have made!—my own !—lost Thomas!” The 
tear burst into his eyes, and, wdthout speaking, he 
turned back, and hurried towards the house to conceal 
his emotion. 

Successively at every game the stranger had de¬ 
feated all who ventured to oppose him ; when a mes¬ 
senger announced that dinner waited their arrival. 
Some of the guests w'crc already seated, others enter¬ 
ing; and, as heretofore, placed beside Mrs. Elliot was 
Elizabeth Bell, still in the noontide of her beauty; but 
sorrow had passed over her features like a veil before 
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the countenance of an angel. Johnson, crest-fallen 
and out of humour at the defeat, seated himself by her 
side. In early life, he had regarded Thomas Elliot as 
a rival for her affections; and stimulated by the know¬ 
ledge that Adam Bell would be able to bestow several 
thousands upon his daughter for a dowry, he yet pro¬ 
secuted his attentions with unabated assiduity, in 
despite of the daughter’s aversion and the coldness of 
her father. Peter had taken his place at the table; 
and still by his side, unoccupied and sacred, appeared 
the vacant chair, the chair of his first-born, whereon 
none had sat since his mysterious death or disappear¬ 
ance. 

“ Bairns,” said he, “ did none o’ ye ask the sailor to 
come up and lake a bit o’ dinner with us ?” 

“ We were afraid it might lead to a quarrel with 
Mr. Johnson,*’ whispered one of the sons. 

“He is come without asking,” replied the stranger, 
entering; “ and the wind shall blow from a new point 
if I destroy the mirth or happiness of the company.” 

“Ye are a stranger, young man,” said Peter, “ or 
ye would ken this is no meeting o’ mirth-makers. But, 
I assure ye, ye are welcome, heartily welcome. Haste 
ye lasses,” he added to the servants; “ some o’ ye get 
a chair for the gentleman.” 

“ Gentleman, indeed I” muttered Johnson between 
his teeth. 

“ Never mind about a chair, my hearties,” said the 
seaman; “ this will do ” and before Peter could speak 
to withhold him, he had thrown himself carelessly into 
the hallowed, the venerated, the twelve-years-unoccu- 
pied chair ' The spirit of sacrilege uttering blasphe¬ 
mies from a pulpit could not have smitten a congrega¬ 
tion of pious woi-shippers with deeper horror and con¬ 
sternation tlian did this filling the vacant chair the in¬ 
habitants of Marc Ilia w. 

“ Excuse me, sir! excuse me, sir!” said Peter, the 
words trembling upon his tongue, “ but ye cannot—ye 
cannot sit there!” 

“ 0 man ! man!” cried Mrs. Elliot, “ get out o’ that! 
get out o’ that!—take my chair!—take any chair in 
the house!—but dinna sit there ! It has never been 
sat in by mortal being since the death o’ my dear 
bairn!—and to see it filled by another is a thing I 
canna endure!” 

“ Sir! sir!” continued the father, “ ye have done it 
through ignorance, and w^e excuse ye. But that was 
my Thomas’ scat! Tw'elve years this very day—his 
birthday—he perished, Heaven kens how'! He went 
out from our sight like the cloud that passes over the 
hills—never—never to return. And, oh, sir, spare a 
father’s feeling.s, for to see it filled wrings the blood 
from my heart!” 

“ Give mo your hand, my worthy soul!” exclaimed 
the seaman; “ I revere, nay, hang it, I would die for 
your feelings! But Tom Elliot was my friend, and I 
cast anchor in this chair by special commission. I 
know that a sudden broadside of joy is a bad thing; 
but, as I don’t know how to preach a sermon before 
telling you, all I have to say is—that Tom an’t dead.” 

“ Not dead!” said Peter, grasping the hand of the 
stranger and speaking with an eagerness that almost 

choked his utterance ; “ Oh, sir! sir! tell me, how?_ 

how?—Did ye say living?—Is my ain Thomas living?” 

“ Not dead, do ye say ?” cried Mrs. Elliot, hurrying 
towards him, and grasping his other hand; “ not dead! 
and shall I see my bairn again ? Oh ! may the blcs.s- 
ing o’ Heaven, and the blessing o’ a broken-hearted 
mother, be upon the bearer o’ the gracious tidings;— 
But tell me—tell mo how it is possible! As ye would 
expect happiness here or hereafter, dinna, dinna deceive 
me!” 

“ Deceive you!’’ returned the stranger, grasping 
with impassioned earnestness their hands in his— 

“ Never! never! and all I can say is—^Tom Elliot is 
alive and hearty ?” 


“No, no!” said Elizabeth, rising from her seat, “he 
does not deceive us; there is that in his countenance 
which bespeaks a falsehood impossibleand she also 
endeavoured to move tow^ards him, when Johnson 
threw his arm around her to withhold her. 

“Hands off; you land-lubber!” exclaimed the sea¬ 
man, springing towards them, “ or, shiver me! I’ll show 
day-light through your timbers in the turning of a 
hand-spike!” and, clasping the lovely girl in his arms, 
“Betty! Betty, my love!” he cried, “don’t you know 
your own Tom ? Father! mother! don’t you know 
me? Have you really forgot your own son? If 
twelve years have made some change in his face, his 
heart is sound as ever.” 

His father, his mother, and his brothers, clung around 
him, weeping, smiling, and mingling a hundred ques¬ 
tions together. He threw his arms around the neck 
of each, and, in answer to their enquiries, replied— 
“ Well! well! there is time enough to answer questions, 
but not to-day, not to-day!” 

“ No, my bairn! my bairn !” said his mother, “ we’ll 
ask no questions—nobody shall ask ye any!—But how 
—how were ye torn away from us ; my love ? And, 
oh hinney! where—where have ye been ?” 

“ It is a long .story, mother,” said he,' “ and W'ould 
take a week to tell it. But, however, to make a long 
story short, you remember when the smugglers were 
pursued and w’ished to conceal their brandy in our 
house, my father prevented them; they left, muttering 
revenge, and they have been revenged. This day 
twelve years, 1 went out with the intention of meeting 
Elizabeth and her father, when I came upon a party 
of the gang concealed in the King’s Cave. In a mo¬ 
ment half a dozen pistols were held to my breast, and, 
tying my hands to my sides, they dragged me into the 
cavern. Here I had not been long their prisoner, 
when the snow, rolling down the mountains, almost 
totally blocked up its mouth. On the second night, 
they cut through the snow, and, hurrying me along 
with them, I was bound to a horse between two, and 
before daylight found myself slowed, like a piece of 
old junk, in the hold of a smuggling lugger.—Within 
a week I w-as shipped on board a Dutch man-of-war; 
and for six years was kept dodging about on different 
stations, till our old yawning hulk received orders to 
join the fleet which was to fight against the gallant 
Duncan at Camperdown. To think of fighting against 
my own countrymen, my own flesh and blood, was 
worse than to be cut to pieces by a cat-o’-nine-tails ; 
and, under cover of tlie smoke of the first broadside, I 
sprang upon the gunwale, plunged into the sea, and 
swam for tlie English fleet. Never, never shall J for¬ 
get the moment that my feet first trod upon the deck 
of a British frigate! My nerves fell as firm as her 
oak, and my heart free as the pennant that waved de¬ 
fiance from her mast head. I was as active as any 
one during the battle; and, when it was over, and I 
found myself again among my own countrymen, and 
all speaking my own language, I fancied—nay, hang 
it! I almost believed, I should meet my father, my 
mother, or my dear Bess, on board of the British frigate. 

I expected to see you all again in a few weeks at 
farthest; but, instead of returning to old England, 
before I w'as aware, I found it was helm about with 
us. As to writing, I never had an opportunity but 
once. We were anchored before a French fort; a 
packet was lying alongside ready to sail; I had half a 
side written, and was scratching my head to think how 
I should come over writing about you, Bess, my love, 
when, as bad luck would have it, our lieutenant comes 
to me, and says he, ‘ Elliot,’ says he, * I know you like 
a little smart service; come, my lad, take the head oar, 
while we board some of those French bum-boats under 
the batteries.’—I couldn’t say no. We pulled ashore, 
made a bonfire of one of their craft, and were setting 
fire to a second, wdien a deadly shower of small-shot 
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from tlie garrison scuttled our boat, killed our com¬ 
manding oflicer with half the crew, and the few wdio 
were left of us were made prisoners.—It is no use 
bothering you by telling how we escaped from the 
French prison. We did escape; and Tom will once 
more fill his vacant chair.” 


Should any of onr readers wish farther acquaintance 
with our friends, all we can say is, the new year was 
still young when Adam Boll bestowed his daughter’s 
hand upon the heir of Marchlaw, and Peter beheld 
the once vacant chair again occupied, and a namesake 
of the third generation prattling on his knee. 


AS IT IS rUACTISED ABOUT BEDFORD SQUARE. 


The clock struck seven, and I congratulated myself 
upon the character I should acquire for punctuality, as 
the hackney-coach, which had conveyed me from my 
chambers, drove up to No. — Upper Woburn Place. 

I knew that I could not as yet be supposed to be de¬ 
tained by multiplicity of business; and I thought it 
would speak well for me, in the outset of my legal ca¬ 
reer, to be an exact keeper of hours. On this occa¬ 
sion, how^ever, I was mistalven ; and I could see by the 
bustling manner and turned-up cuffs of the footman 
who admitted me, that I had made my appearance 
somewhat too soon. Ho attempted to snatch my hat 
from me, and would also have deprived me of my fa¬ 
vourite canc, but I managed, wdth some difficulty, to 
remain master of both, and then gave him an opportu¬ 
nity of vociferating my name to another domestic, who 
had posted himself at the foot of the stairs during the 
skirmish, and whose ink-ingrained fingers led me to 
surmise that he sometimes served my host in a more 
professional capacity. 

On being ushered into the drawing-room, I found the 
mistress of the house prepared to receive her guests. 
As I advanced to make my bow', she rose in all the 
full-blown dignity which the present style of female 
dress is calculated to impart. She was young, and 
rather pretty, but somewhat new'to dinner-giving; and 
while her flushed cheeks and awkward manner be¬ 
trayed the real state of her mind, she thought it neces¬ 
sary to assume an easy, languishing manner, which, no 
doubt, she w'ould herself have described by no other term 
than that of fashionable. My friend Dewitt had taken 
care not to encumber himself with a wife, until he had 
insured the means of giving, with becoming splendour, 
the weekly entertainments at w'hich she wus to pre¬ 
side. This desirable end being attained, and feeling 
himself competent to vie with any one in those ban¬ 
quets, which are at once the pride and solace of the 
tired votaries of the law, he had, a short time before, 
chosen a partner w'hom he thought fitted to share in 
such pleasures with him. Amongst her other qualifi¬ 
cations, she had the merit of being a native of the 
West-end of the town; and this was a circumstance 
which she did not suffer to escape the recollection of 
her friends. 

“ What a warm day it has been, considering the sea¬ 
son, Mr. H—,” she began; “ I really thought I should 
have been overpowered in Grosvenor-Square. Lady 
A— was quite distressed to see me in such a state.” 

I assented to the first part of this speech with the pro¬ 
portion of sympathy w'hich was becoming, and the re¬ 
spect which the end of it w’as intended to call forth. A 
silence ensued; during which Mrs. Dewitt looked in¬ 
teresting ; and I, thinking it was my turn to volunteer 
a remark, glanced round the room in hopes of picking 
up a subject. The apartment, however, though as 
neat as a scanty allowance of smart furniture could 
make it, did not furnish many ideas; but a piece of 
pink tape, peeping from under the sofa, afforded a sug¬ 
gestion. “ I suppose Mr. Dewitt is perpetually busy at 
this time of the year; at least he always appears so 
when I see him in court.” “ Indeed,” answered the ' 


lady, witli an expression which proved to me that I had 
not been forlunato in my topic, “ I believe that he has 
a great deal to do, for I see but little of Ixim: but for¬ 
tunately for me, although our house is not exactly in 
the situation wliich 1 have been accustomed to, it is 
out of the reach of that tiresome business. But, by the 
bye,” added she, smiling graciously, “ I ought not to 
disgust you with the profession. You are a novice m 
these things, as I was a few months ago, and I can en¬ 
ter into your feelings.” 

Just as this sympathy of souls w'as established be¬ 
tween us, I was prevented from exhibiting ray sense 
of it, by the entrance of her husband. He hurried into 
the room, rubbing his hands, and looking like a boy 
released from school. My hand, and indeed my whole 
arm, immediately received a dislocating swing. “ Here' 
you are, H—! punctual as usual. I saw you make 
your appearance in court to-day, just as the Chancellor 
came in. A great many remarks upon your wig, I can 
tell you. You youngsters have time to study the be¬ 
coming, but you won’t always—I prophesy that.” 

Two other guests were at this moment announced ; 
and the mode in which tlicy were welcomed, assured 
me that they were intimate friends of Dewitt. “ Well, 
Marsden,” said he, inflicting on him as severe a shake 
as the one he had bestowed on me, “ this is friendly. I 
was afraid those heavy papers in Pringle and Hopkins, 
would have taken up all your time, and kept you from 
us.” Tlie gentleman thus addressed was an elderly 
person, with a short, square figure, and a complexion 
that spoke plainly of long attendance in unwdiolesome 
courts. He had a voice and manner that would have 
tired the patience of Sir William Grant himself. He 
answered in the most deliberate tone, which contrasted 
strongly with the smart, eager manner of my friend. 

“ Indeed the case is a very complicated one-” 

“But,” interrupted the heavy barrister’s companion, 
“ we were determined not to miss coming to your very 
first dinner, whatever might be the consequences.” 
The last speaker was a fat, elderly lady, with a face 
and manner as jolly and unrestrained, as her husband’s 
were solemn and measured. Her dress (for a lady’s 
mind betrays itself in her dress, and I am, therefore a 
careful observer of it) appeared to have seen many chan¬ 
ges of fashion before it had arrived at its present amplified 
condition:—an immense structure, between a cap and 
a turban, surmounted her head, and a huge black pru¬ 
nella foot protruded from beneath her orange silk pet¬ 
ticoat. 

To do the lady justice, she did not appear to bestow 
more thought upon her attire than was sufficient to 
prompt an occasional hasty and coachman-like shrug of 
her shoulders, when her rebellious garments seemed 
disposed to fall off! In this respect she formed a stri¬ 
king contrast with Mrs. Dewitt, who looked as if cut 
out of the Court Magazine, and was ever and anon oc¬ 
cupied in the contemplation or unrequired arrangement 
of her toilette. Her smiles w'ere soon called up for the 
reception of a new guest. The moment he appeared, 
I perceived that the poor young gentleman had been 
' despoiled of his hat; and he twisted his unhappy, un- 
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occupied fingers about most unmercifully, while ma¬ 
king his obeisance to the lady of the house, and salu¬ 
ting the rest of the parly. Dewitt, perceiving his for¬ 
lorn condition, thus attempted to relieve him: “ Aha, 
King! I know^ how wo have succeeded in getting you. 
You found out that the fair Emily W -was to fa¬ 

vour us with her presence, and so you liave come to 
get a sight of her.” Mr. King looked confused and 
embaiTassed at the supposition of such a tiling; and his 
fingers received a more severe twist than they had yet 
undergone. “Well, well,” resumed his tormentor, 
“ we can forgive you: her Ideality is a sufficient ex¬ 
cuse.” “ Her beauty is, indeed, unrivalled,” solemnly 
answered the young barrister. “ Aye, that it is,’’ said 

the other, “ so take care of your heart, H-, and see! 

here she comes.” 

At this moment the unrivalled beauty in question 
made her appearance, attended by her brother. She 
was tall, slim, and fair, with a profusion of yellow locks 
arranged somewhat in contempt of the fashion; but 
there was a coarseness in her expression, if not actual¬ 
ly in her features; and every movement bf her figure, 
while it suffered one to perceive that the symmetry 
was very incomplete, betrayed a vulgarity of mind still 
more offensive. But what pleased me less than all, 
was the assumption of the aii’s of a beauty: and I 
turned from the contemplation of the lady to her broth 
er, who evidently did not think himself a person to be 
overlooked. A delicate olive-coloured coat, with a 
broad black velvet collar, adorned his upper man, af¬ 
fording an ample prospect of a black and scarlet 'waist¬ 
coat, and retiring modestly into a point behind, so as to 
conceal as liltle as possible of the dark green iroisiemes. 

Tile longer I looked upon this sprig of legal ton, the 
more I was disgusted, and ill humour was fast creeping 
upon me, when the door opened, and the master of the 
ceremonies announced in a tone which had acquired 
more than usual importance, “ Mr. .Justice Mellxnirne 
and Miss Melbourne.” If a spirit had descended in 
the midst of obsequious clouds, and to the sound of soft 
music, I could not have been more joyfully surprised. 
A well-known figure entered the room and glided past 
me, and a bright face gave me a .smile of recognition 
as she made her way into the circle. A general dis¬ 
turbance took place; what was to be done ?—The scat 
of honour, that is, a most unluxurious sofa, the chief or¬ 
nament of the room, was already quite filled by the fat, 
taper, and tall persons of the Mesdames Marsden and 
Dewitt, and Miss Wallace ; Mr. Justice Melbourne’s 
niece must have a place of distinction ; Mm. Dewitt 
stood up, still the vacuity was not very apparent; Miss 
Wallace stuck fast: Mrs. Marsden good-humouredly 
bustled away, and yilunged into an arm-chair, saying, 
“ For my part I don’t care where I sit: now Marsden, 
lie is so very fond of sitting easy.” But before this di¬ 
version could be accomplished in Miss Melbourne’s fa¬ 
vour, she had taken up a less honourable position, and 
J was at her side. She seemed glad to meet somebody 
whom she had seen before, for every other person in 
the room was unknown to her, as she was new to these 
scenes, and had been invited in compliment to her un¬ 
cle, wliom she had come to London to visit. He bore 
outward marks of being what fame reported him, a per¬ 
son who might do honour to any profession. I was 
comparing Miss Melbourne with Miss Wallace, and 
thinking of the advantage of beauty without vulgarity, 
and of good breeding without afieclation, when Ser¬ 
geant and Mrs. Oldfield were introduced. While Mrs. 
Oldfield (a neat and spruce-looking little woman) was 
whispering to Mrs. Dewfitt, an excuse for her late ar¬ 
rival, some little nursery anecdote not intended for the 
public ear, the proper functionary proclaimed dinner. 

Dewitt led offMr.s. Oldfield, the Serjeant had the ho¬ 
nour of supporting Mrs. Marsden’s portliness, and then 
came (as I had been carefully calculating) Miss Wal¬ 
lace’s turn: I trembled, for I thought there could be 


no doubt as to ilie event; but the beauty stood forward 
to assert her claim, and Mr. Mar.sden seemed to think 
himself happy to uphold it. They marched on; Miss 
Melbourne drew nearer to me, but just then the insuf¬ 
ferable and pre.suming dandy thrust himself forw*ard, 
and bore her off! Mr. Justice Melbourne and Mrs. De¬ 
witt followed, and I disconsolately brought up the rear 
with Mr. King. ’I'he coxcomb who had done me was 
my senior at the bar by a few months, and thus had 
right on Ids side. 

With somii degree of confusion and eagerness the 
whole party look their jdaces, and the business of the 
day began. 'I’he two attendants, of whom I have al¬ 
ready made honourable mention, had been reinforced, 
by two others, and if noise and bustle constituted the 
art of serving, they certainly performed their part to 
admiration. “ Do you take soup or fish,” reiterated. 
Mrs. Dewitt to every one in succession (a question 
which by-the-bye I always think rather disagreeable, 
as implying tliut one is not entitled to both of those 
preliminaries ;) and while I was awaiting my turn, I 
liad leisure to look :iround me. I found myself placed 
near the languishing Mrs. Dewitt and the merry Mrs. 
Mansdeii, but J had also the advantage of being almost 
opposite iMiss Mellxnirne, whose supporters were the 
beauty’s brother and >Scrjeant Oldfield. The beau was 
assiduous in hi.s de\oins’, but nolwitlistanding the supe¬ 
riority of iiis costume, he found to his mortification that 
his fair neighlionr was more inclined to give her atten¬ 
tion to J^erjeant Oldfield. 

The joys of feasting were now at their zenith- 
“ Pray, allow me to oiler you some turkey, IMrs. Old¬ 
field,” said Mrs. Dewitt, elevating her voice somewhat 
above the .subdued pitch to which she had hitherto con¬ 
fined it; *• yon do sc.eni to bo making a very poor din¬ 
ner of it!” '• Why, really that mock-turtle of yours,” 
said Mrs. .iMarsden. “ is so very stuffing, one can’t relish 
any thingcl.se afic'r:—Marsden, he would make nothing 
of two good helps ol’ it.” Mr. King’s tragical voice 
next attracted m\' attention: with the most profound 
gravity he imiuircd if he might offer Miss Wallace a 
glas.s of champagne. By looking beyond the interve¬ 
ning heads I liacl a full view of the bow which follow¬ 
ed. Ho still held it essential for a well-dressed gen¬ 
tleman to have the cliin firmly propped up. This cer¬ 
tainly might add to the dignity of his appearance, but it 
did not facilitate the manoeuvre which he was now go¬ 
ing through, and the prolonged bend of his whole per¬ 
son contrasted oddly with the slight nod or rather toss 
which IMiss AVallace vouchsafed him. Indeed, I soon 
perceived iliatlus homage was but ill repaid ; the lady 
even gave some .«light signs of disdain across the table 
to her brother: and a few inquiring glarices vs^ere ac¬ 
tually directcil tow.ards me to ascertain if I had any 
claims to her attf'iition. 

Mr. Justice MelbouiTie being engaged in stating a 
very interesting nisi nrius case to Mareden, while Ser¬ 
jeant Oldfield was evidently pleasing Miss Melbourne 
by a dissertation on rural delights, I made a foolish at¬ 
tempt to hear both; listening attentively to the Judge 
and the Serjemd. Of course I gathered nothing but 
detached and incomprehensible scraps of discourse for 
my pains ; and had, therefore, determined on devoting 
botli ears to the Serjeant, when Dewitt exclaimed, 
“ What’s that Oldfield—w’hat was your last remark?” 
“ I w’as only .saying,” replied the Serjeant, “ a few 
wnrds in favour of a country life, such as this young 
lady usually leads, when contrasted with the work-a- 
day world in which we are compelled to toil.” “ Ah! 
but you are ovenstating the case, my good ffiend,” said 
Dewitt; “ I must, shew Miss Melbourne the right 
points of it, or rather perhaps I had better leave it in 
the hands ol‘ some younger advocate,—eh, Wallace? 
surely you arc able to conduct it yourself, and to lay be¬ 
fore Miss Melbourne the joys of a lawyer’s life, and of 
a lawyer’s Imly too ; eh, my dear Sarah ?” Mrs. D. 
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answered the appeal wiili a languid smile, which could 
not have been very salisfactory to her good-natured 
husband; but Mrs. Oldfield came in to his support, and 
lo the relief of Mr. Wallace, whose gallantry had been 
converted into sheepishness by so sudden an appeal. 
“ Indeed, I think,” said she, “ there can be few situa¬ 
tions so comfortable; the gentlemen always out of the 
way, as they ought to be, in the morning ; and then so 
glad to see one at dinner, and no interfering with the 
children, except to play with them when they.have 
time ! To be sure one does want a little air for them, 
poor little things, sometimes; but then comes the long 
vacation, which sets all to rights. Pray, where do you, 
go next autumn, Mr. Marsden?” The wnrds which 
Mr. Marsden uttered in reply were almost the first 
which had escaped his lips since he had sat down to 
table, and indeed I perceived that his . fair lady had 
done him no wrong, when she. informed us of his capa¬ 
city for consuming a large share of good cheer, a talent 
which is rarely evinced in the profession, as, excepting 
on the happy Saturdays, they dare not cultivate one so 
inconsistent with mental labour. 

The subject of the 'long vacation not only lasted 
throughout the remainder of the repast, but for some 
time after its close. The ladies at length gave it up, 
and Mrs. Marsden said to the fair hostess in subdued 
tones, “ Well, my dear Mrs. Dewitt, I must say that a 
more elegant dinner I never saw set out. Pray, where 
did you get tho.se magnificent silver side-dishes ? Mar.s- 
den, he says that I shall never have a bit of plate, more 
than spoons and forks, till ho gets a silk gown, and that 
will be soon, I do hope.” “ 1 really cannot exactly re¬ 
member about the side-dishes,” replied Mrs. Dewitt. 
“ I only recollect that 1 made it a point with Mr. D. to 
have every thing in proper style." “ You had better 
luck than some of us,” said Mrs. Oldfield ; “ the Ser¬ 
jeant was not a very rich man when 1 married him, 
but now I believe no body has better business in the 
Common Pleas than he has; though we do want it all 
to be sure, with nine children to provide for!” “ But 
then there’s a great deal in good managing,” observed 
Mrs. Marsden, “ and you always had such a way with 
you. Now, how much table-beer do you allow your 
servants ? I never could tolerate any ale in our house, 
for even if the man has not enough to get drunk, the 
maid-servants do get so vjpish there’s no bearing them!” 
Mrs. Oldfield having satisfied her friend as to her ar¬ 
rangements in this matter, Mr.s. Marsden proceeded: 
“ Well now, that is liberal, very liberal, too liberal I 
think; but they are so difficult lo please, and then, if 
you’d believe them, they have alwnys too much work. 
There’s my housemaid (you know I took her from Mrs. 
Henry,) she complains, forsooth I To be sure she wnits 
on me ; but then there’s very little scrubbing up stairs, 
and what’s the drawing-room? nothing, for I always 
sit in the parlour; it keeps the room above clean, and 
one’s nearer the servants. I must tell you a story 
about that slut Sally —” “ Ahem I” murmured Mrs. 
Hewitt, w’ith a warning gesture, as the conve. -ation of 
the gentlemen was evidently about to flag. A dead 
pause ensued: Dewitt was uneasy, but in a few mo¬ 
ments a bright idea occurred to him, and turning to 
Mr. Justice Melbourne, he said, “ Apropos, of the old 
new trials.—” The words had scarcely passed his 
lips, when Mrs. Marsden, under cover of the fertile 
topic thus started, prepared to open her batteries u{)on 
“ that slut Sally ;” but Mrs. Dewitt, anxious to start a 
more refined subject, dexterously cut in before her. “ I 
hope you like my schallis, Mrs. Oldfield,” said she : 
“ Madame D- says it’s just come from Paris.” 

Very pretty, I must say,” replied Mrs O.; “ but that’s 
a lady to beware of; indeed I never go near the French 
milliners.” “ OIi, 1 never could employ any other,” 
said Mrs. D.; “I am sure that you patronize them. 
Miss Melbourne; that gown looks like it.” Here Mrs. 
Marsden interposed, “ Why, black velvet is very gen¬ 


teel to be sure ; but it’s all up with it if you sit much.” 

Mrs. Dewitt, having now ascertained that Mrs. Old¬ 
field had taken enough wine, gave the usual bow with 
much intended grace, and the ladies withdrew. For 
the next hour we had plenty of argument, lots of law, 
a few professional jokes, and some remarks on fees. 
Mr. Justice Melbourne wondered that they had not 
fallen with other things : it astonished him lo see gen¬ 
tlemen at the bar still getting w ar prices. He thought 
they should have been reduced. He felt satisfied that 
the attention of suitors wwild soon be aroused on the 
subject, and that a change must ensue. Mr. Dewitt 
certainly felt disposed lo favour the abolition of half¬ 
guinea fees, for the signature of counsel as a mere 
matter of form to motion papers. Mr. King ventured 
to object, because young barristers principally subsisted 
on the proceeds of silent motions. Serjeant Oldfield 
ared an apple, and Mr. Marsden’s mouth was over- 
owdng with orange. Mr. Wallace attempted to bring 
in the opera, but it wms coldly received, and soon 
withdrawn. . Marsden, with more success, started the 
subject of promotions, public and private; and this las¬ 
ted until coffee was declared. 

On entering the drawing room a'little in advance of 
the other gentlemen, I found Mrs. D. and her fair guests 
congregated on the hearth-rug. One of Mrs. Marsden’s 
substantial legs was inside the fender, and one of her 
hands occupied in keeping her garments aloof from the 
fire. Mrs. Dewitt “ summ, swan-like,” lo her seat; 
the other ladies took chairs, and 1 had the felicity of 
being able to locate myself in the immediate vicinity 
of the black velvet gown. About half an hour after, 
the footman burst into the room, pompously announcing 
“Mrs. Marsden’s carriage;” then approaching the la¬ 
dy’s ear, he whispered, “ your servant says, ma’am, that 
he can’t find never a chariot, ma’am, not nowhere on 
the stand, ma’am.” “ Well,” exclaimed Mrs. M., feel¬ 
ing that the announcement had been extensively over¬ 
heard, “ I do dislike those coaches; one don’t see 
where one’s going, and 1 am so afraid of an accident— 
don’t you prefer a chariot, Miss Wallace ? but I forgot, 
your mother keeps her own coach now." Miss Wal¬ 
lace reddened up to her temples. Observing this, Mrs. 
Marsden remarked in a semi-whisper to Mrs. Oldfield, 
while shouldering on her clonk, “ I don’t see why one 
sliould feel ashamed of not riding in one’s owm coach.” 
The other guests gradually departed with gracious 
smiles from host and hostess, and just as the Temple 
hell tolled one, I found myself in the solitude of my own 
chamber. 
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Mrs. Hemans is still residing in Dublin, occupied 
in the education of her sons: she will shortly publish 
a volume of sacred poetry. Hannah Moore is alive, 
but in a state that would render death a blessing; a Me¬ 
moir, by a “constant friend,” is already prepared. Miss 
Landon has been staying at Oxford on a visit to her uncle, 
the head of Worcester College: a new novel from her 
pen is nearly finished. Miss Milford sojourns at Three 
Mile Cross: her tragedies laid by till a more fitting 
season. Mrs. Howitt, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who resides at Nottingham, has prepared a se¬ 
ries of tragic dramas, with the highest moral tone. Of 
Mrs. Joanna Bailie the world hears nothing; she re¬ 
sides at Highgate, in comparative solitude, but enjoy¬ 
ing daily intercourse with a few chosen friends. Miss 
Bowles is unhappily not in good health; she lives at 
Leamsington, in Hampshire. Miss Jewsbury (Mrs. 
Fletcher) is on the wide sea, with her husband, voy¬ 
aging to India. Mrs. Norton is deserting the muses 
for the Court Magazine, and a novel which we believe 
will shortly appear. Mrs. Opie lately disposed of her 
house at Norwich, and is now residing in Cornwall. 
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THE TEMPTATION AND EXPULSION. 


Original. 

THE TEMPTATION AND EXPEESION. 

SUGGESTED BY A VISIT TO DUBUFE’S SPLENDID PAINTINGS ON THE ABOVE SUBJECTS. 


Tranquil and silent is the balmy air, 

Unsullied by the lightest vap’ry wave, 

Breathing among the em’rald-garnish’d groves. 

The trees, in forms majestic, raise on high 
Their lofty spires, and foliage, ever new, 

Torn by no blast, and withered by no frost. 

The smooth and stainless earth is mantled o’er 
With young and tender grass luxuriant, 

Respiring grateful fragrance in the dew— 

The dew of eve that erst began distil 
On hill and valley, and each silver stream. 

I heard a sound of voices ,* and behold. 

In joyous group disporting, ev’ry thing 
That God, the Good, by His almighty hand, 

Formed from the meaner dust, gamboll’d and play’d: 
The tiger w’antoned with the sportive lamb, 

And lov’d to lay his monstrous head among 
The fleecy honours of the patient sheep. 

But more remote, where rose a turf-clad bank 
Beneath the tree of knowledge, good and ill, 

Of mortals the primeval, sat the lovely pair. 

The god-like Adam upright raised his form, 

And Eve, reclining, fixed her fond regards 
Bustrous with purest virtue, on his face ,• 

Wliile in her open ear, not indisposed. 

The subtle poison crept, exhaled malign 
From the accursed serpent’s venom’d jaws. 

Beneath their feet dispread a crystal lake, 

Whose glassy surface, which the angered breeze 
Had never yet to gentle ripple moved, 

Smiled that it bore the fair impress of those 
In mien and motion e’en till now unmatch’d. 

Whom God in his own image made to be. 

Whose spirit was of Deity the breath. 

The fiery essence of ih’ Omnipotent. 

But why does thus the Father of mankind 
Half-bend to rise, and half-unwilling stay ? 

Why stands that cloud of sorrow on his brow% 

And wreathes around his lip ? His upturn’d eye, 
Dark with an awful presage, filled with fear 
Of present anger, beaming with desire, 

The stolen good still longing to enjoy— 

Dares not to look upon the charmer’s face. 

That far reclined mid floating ringlets peers 
With voice most eloquent, though calmly mute. 

An upw'ard furtive glance he casts, if yet 
Some word—some sound may rend the magic spell 
That binds, and hurries him he know's not where. 
But now the precious fruit is in his hand— 
Through every vein he feels its influence creep— 
He fires beneath the glowing touch of her 
Whose ruddy arm, buoyant, and round, and w-arm. 
About his sterner hand infolding twines. 

All nature rests:—the lion at his side. 

His huge head drooping o’er his bloodless paws, 

In slow and heavy measured breathings sleeps. 

The song of birds is still; the sun descends. 

And universal silence holds her sway. 

A whisper startles him—quick, Adam turns. 

And Eve’s soft eye, swimming with heavenly dew’. 
Upon tlie bosom of his fault’ring soul, 

W’ith sw’eet caresses hangs.—Could earth-bom man 
Against that fascination steel his heart. 

Deaf to the pleadings of his angel bride ? 

’Tis done:—the guilty pair, in mutual arms 
Eniblded, for a few short moments lie; 

But soon a hollow murmur on the air 

Steals mournfully and slow. The forest trees 

Bend their proud heads, then lower still they stoop. 


Tremble, and on the flying hurricane 
Abroad their ravished honours strew profuse. 

The lake, till now transparent and serene 

From boiling depths, with thousand whirlpools raves, 

Tost into tumbling torrents—tom on high— 

Filling the air wdth misty foaming clouds. 

And lashing with its billows the set earth 
That shudders raid its ocean energy. 

Nature inanimate, springs all to life; 

The rent and crashing air, with hideous screams 
From myriad tribes of feathered warblers, rings, 

Their tuneful notes to harsli discord transformed. 

Nor yet alone this race their shrill voice raise: 

The deep and awful tones of many a beast— 

Roused from his peaceful lair—his nature changed— 
With madd’ning terror blind, and furious hate 
At such rude shock of elemental war— 

Like blast of clanging trumpets numberless— 

Rush’d on the pregnant ruin-teeming air. 

And swelled the horrid chorus. Night came down, 
Hurling her sable mantle over all;— 

And with her came a sound—a sound sublime-— 
Profoundly terrible—foreboding death. 

It came upon its chariot, the clouds 
Black’ning with curling frown—with mutter’d voice 
Outbreaking. His eye wns there, and His voice spake. 
In that sharp lightning-glance, there seemed to dwell » 
The mingled fires of thousand suns combined: 

E’en Etna’s bellowing roar, or Naples curee. 

With all its deafning clamour—both conjoined. 

Might seem a whisper to the voice of God, 

That hushed the raging of th’ infuriate world—■ 

The whiles it spake, and uttered forth its curse 
On guilty—false—ungrateful—fallen man. 

Ah! where—ah! whither fled the sinful pair? 

See, to the ground with suppliant knee low bent— 
His sinewy arras outstretched against the storm— 

His hair disordered—bristling up with dread— 

His haggard face, pale, motionless, and drear— 
Imploring, Adam Itneels. His fixed eye 
Yet speaks a pardon to the cow’ring form 
That weeping bitter tears, for shelter clings 
And firmly and more resolutely hangs 
Beneath her lord’s broad bosom. Oli! the glance 
That fiom her anguish’d eye resistless shoots! 

The love—the sorrow—the repentant soul 
That beams in tendemess unspeakable. 

From ev’ry lineament ahd ev’ry look. 

The flashing eye and loud vindictive roar 
Of tlie now savage lion, keen for prey— 

The battle of the winds—the riving bolt 

That cleaves th’ impending tree—she neither hears 

Nor heeds. His love her only care to gain, 

On whom, and on whose race, to farthest time. 

Her crime irrevocable death hath drawn. 

In him join all her joys: the desert wild. 

As Eden’s fairest bower is brightly gay. 

If his forgiveness cheer her mourning heart. 

Alas! the fatal bourne is past; no more 
In virtue’s purest garb, the face of God 
Shall they in peace behold, and pure delight. 

But pain and death their wand’ring footsteps haunt: 
Destruction, like a cloud, hath hemmed them in, 

And the foul fiend, with proud exulting, dares 
Proclaim his vict’ry o’er the fallen race, 

And lift his red right hand in triumph high. 

And bitter scorn, against the Almighty arm. 

E’en while he sinks, by thousand tortures gnawed, 
To his own fires, forever there to burn. 
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THE VEIEE® PICTIJllE. 

A T.\LE OF THE FI.VE AK'I'S. 


-the good die first, 

But those whose hearts are dr}'as summer iust 
Burn to the sockets.— JVordsworili. 


Some time since, at one of the artists’ conversazioni 
which are held in London, I recognised an individual 
wliom I had previously known at Rome, lie was con¬ 
sidered, in that metropolis of tlie arts, a young man of 
iirst-rate genius; and certainly those of his productions 
which had come before my notice, I thought fully en¬ 
titled him to lay claim to so exalted a character. We 
became intimate and w^ere much in each other’s soci¬ 
ety. I Ibund, as I listened to his observations on his 
favourite study, w’hicli he idolized with an exalted 
enthusiasm, that to the exquisite taste and mature judg¬ 
ment he evinced on every subject connected with art, 
he joined a highly poetical imagination, and a mind 
w^ell stored with the treasures of classical literature.— 
Wlicn I left Italy we parted with mutual regret, and I 
proceeded on my travels, leaving him to continue his 
studies with every probability of his soon becoming 
famous. Since then I had not heard from him, 
although I was frequently an ear-wdtness of his praises: 
afie joy, therefore, wdth which we met may easily be 
imagined. 

I observed a strange alteration in his person and 
features. When I left him he possessed a handsome, 
athletic form, eyes flashing with animation, and a 
countenance w’hereon the hues of health and manly 
beauty had been mellowed beneath the influence of a 
southern sun. He now appeared thin and pale, a 
shadow of deep melancholy enshrouded his features; 
and his gaze, wdiich used to make all glad on wliich it 
fell, forced the spectator to participate in the wretched- 
ness it expressed: he was evidently suffering from 
illness. 

Good God! Arthur,” I exclaimed, as I approached 
him “ w'hat has caused this fearful change. Have vou 
been ill ?” 

He seemed pleased at meeting me, but did not an¬ 
swer my question. I repeated it, and with a forced 
laugh he answered me that he was very well, laying 
an emphasis on the two last words. He then changed 
the subject, and we talked of old times and old adven¬ 
tures; our troubles after Raflaelles and Salvators among 
monasteries and palaces; and our dangers in searcli of 
the picturesque among mountains and brigands. Ho 
entered into the convemation, but lie had lost all that 
sparkling vivacity wdiich had always made him so 
agreeable a companion. He smiled occasionally, 
when I brought' to his recollection any old incident 
which had previously given us food for many hours’ 
laughter; but the smile was so faint, that it only showed 
more vividly the suffering it attempted to conceal. It 
was quite painful to me to observe the change which 
had taken place, and my heart ached as I listened to 
Ills broken voice. 

I received the most pressing invitations to. visit him 
frequentljq of which, on the first opportunity, I gladly 
availed myself; for all my sympathies were awakened 
for his appearance, and I thought if I coukl find out 
tlie cause of the ^lUeration, I might possibly discover 
some remedy which would restore him to the health 
and happiness he had previously enjoyed. On my first 
visit he showed me several of his productions. Many 
of them 'were grand, some remark.ibly beautiful, and 
all gave signs of extraordinary genius. The subjects 


were mostly Iji.siorical; but there were some land¬ 
scapes and iniMginaliv'e compositions, and a few por¬ 
traits ; they posscssf3d a richness of color, and a correct¬ 
ness of draw ing, rarely equalled in modern painting. 
His figures w-ere designed in a masterly style—his fe¬ 
males particularly; they were w'orthy of the highest 
praise, and jjossessed a character of intellectual beauty 
which made one feel disposed to worship them as be¬ 
ings of superior order. One painting only he neglected 
to show me; it was in his studio, carefully veiled with, 
a green curtain. I thought it at first ratlier strange 
that he should pa.^s it unnoticed ; but imagining it to 
be unfinished, 1 jiiade no remark upon the subject. 

1 afterwards visited him frequently. The only real 
pleasure he seemed to enjoy was, when I sat by his 
easel while he was busily employed, and read to him 
the best classic authors; but his health did not improve. 
He seemed declining rapidly, and I began to fear he 
was labouring under the effects of some malady which 
was secretly undermining his constitution; yet he 
never complained, and when I asked him if he was ill, 
he would always reply in the negative. He took but 
little nourishment, and drank very sparingly of w^ine. 
At last he seemed wasting away so rapidly, that I 
foimd it impossible any longer to restrain myself from 
interfering, and determined, at any risk, to get at the 
knowledge ol the hidden mischief, whose effects ap¬ 
peared every day, to me, becoming more dangerous. 

One day after 1 had been reading Pjato to him in 
the original, to w'Jiose philosophy he listened as if his 
soul was bound up in the words, I laid the book aside, 
and addressed him in the most kind and persuasive 
language X could use, while I w^atched to observe what 
effect my discourse produced. 

“ Arthur,” said 1, “ it is evident to me that you have 
some secret wJiich is ruining your peace of mind, and 
destroying your health.” 

I observed that he trembled, and changed colour, 
but did not speak. 

“Pardon me,” 1 continued, “if I am intruding upon 
your private ihouglu.s. I am influenced by a regard 
for your welfare, and [ cannot retain the sacred name 
of friend, if 1 .^ee that you are miserable, and attempt 
nothing to roiidor you happy.” 

“ Happy!” he exclaimed involuntarily, but with 
sucli an expre.ssioji ofanguisli as can scarcely be ima¬ 
gined ; and theu relapsed into silence. 

“ I knew- you,” I proceeded, “ at one time, when 
you seemed i)r)t lo have a care in the world; when 
your heart was buoyant and your step light. I now 
find you like one. who id the world, has no occupation, 
whose soul i.s oppressed wdtli a multitude of griefs— 
and whose fool clings to the earth as if the limbs were 
rooted to the ground. I am certain that some heavy 
disappointment has fallen upon you, on which your 
happiness chiefly depended. I do not desire to par¬ 
ticipate in your secrets from feelings of idle curiosity; 

I am actuated by motives of a far higher character; 
but I must say that I con.sidcr you very wrong in 
keeping your afflictions to yourself, when there is 
one beside you w ho is ever ready to share them, and 
to offer whatever consolation it is in his pow’er to be¬ 
stow.” 
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He shook his head mournfully, as if to intimate that 
the remedy was beyond my aid. 

“You ought to be convinced, my dear friend,” I 
continued, “that the encouragement of any secret grief 
is wrong; there is a selfislmess about it; it generates 
misanthropic feelings; it is often followed by conse¬ 
quences of a debasing character to the moral excel¬ 
lence of the human heart; and I must think tliat mind 
little influeneed by the golden truths of philosophy, 
that can continue in a practice so contrary to social 
love and generous fellowship. I know that you will 
not take offence at any thing I can say to you on such 
an occasion as this, when I can regard nothing but the 
human wreck which I see before me, and can desire 
nothing but a speedy return to “ all its original bright¬ 
ness.” You may reply, perhaps, that there is a hi\'ur 5 '' 
in the sole enjoyment of grief; but it is one that should 
not be indulged in. Any thing carried to excc.ss is 
injurious—the feelings and passions of humanity par¬ 
ticularly so; they create a delirious poison that rims 
through the blood, infecting all the channels of vitality, 
till the heart and soul are deprived of all their social 
qualities under its withering influence. For what are 
W'e endowed with reason, my dear Arthur, but to show' 
how far we are superior to the rest of the creation, and 
to keep us from acting under the blind impulses of 
passion ? You have allowed your feelings to get the 
better of your reason, and a morbid sloth has over¬ 
powered your better nature. Shake off this incubus— 
shake it off, I implore you.” I observed a slight 
twitching of the muscles of the face as I concluded; 
his eyes glistened; he laid hold of one of my hands 
with a convulsive grasp, and nature, after a short strug¬ 
gle, triumphed. He turned away to conceal the 
weakness he had evinced, and I returned him a cor¬ 
dial pressure of the hand. I allowed him the full in¬ 
dulgence of his feelings, knowing that their influence 
would go farther towards producing the state of mind 
in which I was disposed to keep him, than all the elo¬ 
quence of which I was master. At last he broke 
silence.— 

“ I had thought,” said he, in a voice tremulous with 
agitation, “ that the secret would have gone with me 
to the grave; but it is for the best, perhaps, that it 
should be divulged—therefore I will tell you all.” 

Pie seemed as if he was preparing himself for an 
effort, and then continued— 

“In my early youth I became acquainted with a 
young lady, whose beauty I will not eulogize, because 
you will soon have an opportunity of judging for your¬ 
self. I loved her; we were both young, but 1 was, by 
a few years, her senior; and in a short time she re¬ 
turned my affection with all the devotedne.ss of wo¬ 
man’s first love. We lived within a short di.stance of 
each other. My family had once moved in a sphere 
of the highest respectability, but misfortunes had hum¬ 
bled them, and they w'cre obliged to find as.sociates in 
a different community. Her father had amas.sed a 
considerable fortune by the most industrious habits, 
and in his old age continued the same employment 
with as much perseverance as he had practised in his 
youth. As long as he .saw his family comfortable and 
his business productive, he cared not how the world 
went, and never interfered in domestic matters. Her 
mother was a vulgar and ignorant woman, of a tyran¬ 
nical disposition, who considered wealth the only sign 
of respectability; she ruled every where. She took 
care that her children should be educated as well as 
money could make them, in tlie hope of their forming 
alliances that would increase her importance. Laura 
was the youngest of them all; it was strange that a 
form and nature of such rare workmanship should 
have been produced from such materials; but nature 
loves to disappoint the calculations of philosophers. She 
had but one brother, who was a few years older than 
herself; he was the counterpart of his mother in all 


things, and consequently her idol. It is almost need¬ 
less to say that I was objected to by them; but this 
rather strengthened Laura’s affection than the contrary, 
and we met clandestinely, and corresponded through 
the agency of her servant. 

“ At a very early age I had given evidences of a 
talent for painting, and I was educated for that pro¬ 
fession. I have already told you that my family had 
been unfortunate; another reverse of fortune occurred, 
w'hich obliged them to leave that neighbourhood for 
over. At that time, having, I knew, nothing to de¬ 
pend upon but my own exertions, I thought that the 
world might suspect me of interested motives in re¬ 
taining the afleetions of a young girl whose expectations 
were so lar superior to my own; therefore, after 
a long and painftil struggle wulh my feelings, I camo 
to the determination of discontinuing the connexion 
rather than throw myself open to such debasing sus¬ 
picions. 1 wTOte, and resigned all claim to her hand 
and heart; as from my situation in society I w’as un¬ 
able to offer her those advantages which I felt con¬ 
vinced she had a right to expect. Then, in language 
that can never fade from my memory, she replied— 

‘ When you have lost all aflTection for me, then, dear¬ 
est Arthur, tell mo tliat you cannot offer wdiat 1 have 
a right to expect; and she who now feels in calling 
herself only your Laura, will no longer style herself by 
so enviable a name.’ This silenced my scruples, and 
I resigned myself to the delightful enjoyment of loving 
and being loved. 

“ Some envious wretch, like the Evil One, when he 
beheld the felicity of our first parents, had witnessed 
our happiness only wdth a design to mar it—he told her 
family of our secret meetings. They were of course 
very much enraged, took advantage of Laura’s absence 
to break open her waiting desk, and there discovered 
several of my letters. Laura was instantly sent for, 
overwhelmed with abuse, which she bore with the 
meekne.ss of an angel, and made to indite a very angry 
letter to me, the purport of which was to reprove me 
for my presumption in daring to aspire to tin alliance 
with her family, and to forbid any further correspon¬ 
dence. When I received it, it caused me much anx¬ 
iety, and I began to believe in the general fickleness 
of womankind, but the next post brought me a letter 
full of womanly tenderness, and of words— 

‘ Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath.’ 

It cleared up the mystery. 

“Although she was watched with the most rigid 
espionage, and suffered every indipity from the 
family, because she would not promise to renounce 
me, for two years w'e continued to correspond with, 
and at intervals to meet each other. She improved 
in beauty, and I in my profession. I studied long and 
earnestly for improvement, for I thought that only by 
attaining eminence I could prove myself worthy of her 
love. About this time her letters began to be less 
frequent, and our interviews at longer intervals. Yet 
in speech and in writing she seemed as kind as ever. 
At last she told me that our correspondence must be 
discontinued, as her mother had quarrelled with the 
faithful servant by whose agency it had been carried 
on ; and as she had been dismissed from her service, 
no letters of mine could come to her without being 
discovered; she concluded her leUet by saying—‘I 
allow that time does make changes, but it never— 
never will in my regard for you; and I tell you dear 
Arthur, that while 1 can hear that you still remain 
firm in your affection to your Laura, no power on earth 
shall force me to give my hand to another.’ Although 
I could not but regret that the only channel of com¬ 
munication between us was no longer available, those 
assurances of her unalterable attachment convinced 
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me of her sincerity, and I felt assured that llio absence 
of my letters would make no difference in her regard 
for me. I placed the most unbounded confidence in 
her truth.” 

As he concluded the sentence, Arthur linked his 
arm within mine, and led me before the picture which 
I have noticed as the one concealed by a curtain. 

“ So deeply,” ho continued, “ were her features fixed 
upon my memory, tliat wanting to paint a picture from 
the story of Abelard and Ileloise, I made her as a 
study for the latter, and endeavoured to trace upon the 
convass those charms which had made so lasting an 
impression on my heart. I had then no opportunity 
of seeing her, but she was ever in my thoughts; there¬ 
fore, from memory I am indebted for the strong re¬ 
semblance which the portrait bears to the original.— 
There is no composition witli which I have taken so 
much pains; I lingered over it like a mother over her 
first-born; I touched, and retouched it, and endeavoured 
to bestow upon it all the exquisite finisli of a Gerard 
Dow. I have lately closed the painting from view, 
because it became loo painful a mockery for me to 
bear.” 

With a trembling hand he drew aside the curtain, 
and I never beheld any thing so lovely as the being 
before me; the atmosphere seemed to grow bright, as ff 
a burst of sunshine had flashed upon the room. Ile¬ 
loise was designed as rising from a couch on which 
she had been reclining, while her lover, keeling at her 
feet, had, in the passionate eloquence of verse, declared 
the eagerness of his love. Her hair was light and of 
a glossy hue, parted off her fair and open forehead, 
and rested in luxuriant tresses ui)on her dazzling 
throat and swelling breast; her eyes were of that deep 
rich blue that seem born to Heaven, from their resem¬ 
blance to the fair clouds which veil it from our sight, 
and were filled with that deep and earnest expression 
of womanly tenderness that subdues the heart on which 
it falls. Beauty seemed to breathe in the swelling 
outline of her form, and passion appeared to dwell in 
the melting fondness of her looks. Her dress was in 
the picturesque costume of the twelfth century, allow¬ 
ing the graceful shape of the limbs to be seen beneath 
its folds. The room was decorated with tapestry, on 
which were delineated subjects from scriptural history, 
and the rich light which fell upon the eloquent fea¬ 
tures of Heloise came mellowed through a window of 
painted glass, whereon a virgin and child were drawn 
in clear and fadeless colours. 

I looked upon the painting with unconcealed rap¬ 
ture : it was a master-piece. It appeared to possess 
all the flowing richness of color which belongs to the 
Italian school, united with the exquisite finish of the 
Flemish paintei-s. I think I should have gazed at it 
till nightfall, entranced in admiration, had 1 not been 
startled by a heavy sigh. I hastily let fall the curtain, 
and turned round; my friend had sunk into a seat; his 
face was buried in his hands, and his attenuated frame 
shook w’itli violent convulsions. 

“ Arthur!” said I, taking his thin hand in mine, 

“ what ails you ?” 

“ Nothing,” he replied, faintly, catching his breath at 
intervals, as if something impeded his respiration, “ no¬ 
thing-nothing—my friend; ’tis a slight attack to 
which I am sometimes subject, but it will soon be 
over; there—there—I am better now—I am much 
better—I will now go on with my narrative.” 

“ No, no, Arthur,” I exclaimed, observing the agita¬ 
tion he was endeavouring to control, “ you can continue 
it at some other time.” 

“ Perhaps not, my friend—perhaps not,” ho replied; 

“I dare not trifle with time.” He made a violent ef¬ 
fort to ennquer his weakness, and then with assumed 
composure, continued. “ Soon afterwards my produc¬ 
tions attracted the attention of a certain nobleman, well 
known for the liberality with which he patronizes the 


fine arts, and he was so pleased w’ilh my compositions, 
that, after a short acquaintance, he offered, at his own 
expense, to send me to Italy to pursue my studies.— 
This was a temptation 1 could not resist, and I soon 
accepted his generous offer. Although I sought fre¬ 
quently, I found no opportunity of having an interview 
with Laura before 1 left England; but when I arrived 
in Romo I determined to confine myself to one object 
that of rising in my profession, for the sole purpose of 
becoming worthy of her affection.—^The name of my 
noble patron was a passport to e\-cry palazzo in Rome, 
and [ quickly availed myself of its influence. I stu¬ 
died tiie glorious creations of the antique till I felt im¬ 
bued with the spirit of their beauty, and the immortal 
designs of the great painters I had before my eyes, till 
T became familiar with every excellence they possessed. 
There I found the best living models to draw from— 
women as lovely as the Madonnas of Raflaelle, and 
men as finely shaped as the Deities of Canova. 

“Three years I remained in Italy, seeking for emi¬ 
nence, and in some degree—in a degree which gave 
me a proud and happy consciousness of having suc¬ 
ceeded in my endeavors—I obtained it. Yet Laura 
was never absent from my remembrance. I fed my 
heart with hopes of creating a name and fortune wor¬ 
thy her acceptance. I yearned for distinction, only 
for her sake. I was happy with the world and all 
around me. I had obtained honors and rewards above 
my expectations, and I looked forward to the possess¬ 
ion of Laura as the crowning gift wdiich wnuld give a 
value to the rest. She was present with me at all 
times, and in all places, and shed a line of beauty and 
excellence over all I did. If 1 wanted to design any 
figure possessing extraordinary grace, I thought of her, 
and creations of more than earth-born loveliness rose 
upon the canyass. It was lier to wdiom I looked for 
inspiration; and all bright thoughts and glorious ima¬ 
ginings were centered in her remembrance. Visions 
of beauty thronged upon my mind, freshly bathed in 
the sunshine of her delicious smile.s, or newly glorified 
by the soft brilliance of her enamoured eyes. 

“The time drew near f)r my return to England, 
and I busied myself, during my voyage home, with 
delightful anticipations of my coming felicity. I thought 
of the joy with which .she would welcome me after so 
long a separation, and seemed to behold the lustre of 
her dove-like eyes dwelling fondly on my own. I 
hailed the white cliffs of Dover, shining through the 
mist, for bringing mo nearer to her presence. My 
fame had travelled before me; and I discovered when 
I landed, that I was in as high estimation among my 
fellow-countrymen, as had followed my efforts in Italy. 
At the first opportunity 1 made inquiries for Laura and 
her family. I found that her fiither had died during 
my absence, leaving an immense fortune to be divided 
amongst his widow and children, who, with the excep¬ 
tion of the son, had retired into the country. It was 
sometinie before I found out her residence, and when 
it was discovered, I had still greater difliculty in see¬ 
ing lier. At last I met her by accident in town. She 
appeared glad to see me, pressed my hand with ecstacy, 
and looked up into my lace with all her usual tender¬ 
ness ; yet, afterwards, she bluslied, hung down her 
head in silence, and seemed fearful of being seen in 
my company. I would not leave her until' she had 
given me permission to write to her, and had received her 
promise to answer me. I was too much wrapped up 
in the happiness I felt in her society, short as the period 
was in which we were together, to observe, at the 
lime, those signs of estrangement, which afterwards 
came before ray memory with all the bitterness of dis¬ 
appointment. My friend—it was the last time we 
met!” 

In the few last sentences his voice faltered, and at 
the conclusion it was so broken as to be scarcely 
audible; but, with a supernatural energy, he struggled 
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■wdth Ms feelings, and, in a few inimites, resumed his 
narrative with apparent composure. 

“I wrote,”—^he continued—“yes, I wrote to her; I 
told her how long I had loved her—how faithful had 
been my affection, and that my attachment could only 
cease with my existence. That to me all the glory I 
had obtained was worthless, unless she for whom only 
it w^as sought made it valuable by sharing it witli me; 
and I implored her, by all her gentle endearments, and 
by all the happy moments we had passed in each 
other’s society, to assure me, at once, eitlier of the cer¬ 
tainty of my happiness, or of my misery. I waited long 
and anxiously for an answer. W^Jien anj* suspicion 
entered my mind of her inconstancy. 1 thought of all 
she had endured for my sake. I recalled to mind the 
letter she had written to me from tiie country, where 
she had been sent by her friends lor the purpose of 
preventing any communication between us. in which 
she stated that the persecutions of her relations had 
become quite insupportable, and the waters oi a lake, 
round which she was in the habii oi ^valking, looked 
so clear, so tranquil, and so beautilul, that she had 
been tempted to put an end to her misery and her ex¬ 
istence at once; but that the thoughts of possessing my 
love held her back, and she felt that slie could not 
give up my affection, even to possess peace and happi¬ 
ness, and heaven. Yes, I thought oi these tilings, and 
my heart smote me for suspecting her of deceit. I 
waited without a murmur; laid the fault of the delay 
on a variety of different causes, and felt jis.siired of my 
coming happiness. My friend! imagine my feelings 
when I received this letter.” 

With a trembling hand he gave me a note whicli 
appeared much crumpled, and felt damp to the touch; 
it was dated more than three months hack, and I read 
as follows:— 

“You have, perhaps, before this, aciu.<ed me of ne¬ 
glect for not having answered your note before, but 1 
have been unable to do so. Vonr letter was what 
might have been expected from you—nolile and disin¬ 
terested. I am grateful for your kind affection for me, 
though I can never repay it as yon merit. Forget me, 
Arthur—ask you to forget me: 1 am .still your friend, 
and shall never cease to be so, but you will meet with 
those more likely to make you liappy; you can then 
remember me as the friend of your adversity, and as 
one who would never have foisakeii you in the day 
of trouble. 

“ Your sincere well wl.shor. 

Laura.” 

I was wondering, within myseli, nt the extraordi¬ 
nary fickleness of this girl, when my friend, with more 
composure than I could have expected Irotu iiiiu, pro¬ 
ceeded :— 

“When I had perused that letter,” lie continued, 
“ its meaning came with such a sudden shock upon 
my brain, as to derange, at once, e\ cry faculty it pos¬ 
sessed; I was sensible only of a sudden and intense 
pain about the region of the lieart. '.I’hc rest I heard 
from my attendants; they were alarmed by hearing a 
noise in my room; they rushed iu and found me 
extended on the floor. For several months I was de¬ 
lirious ; my life was despaired of; but I recovered to 
the state in which jmu now see me, to linger by a 
painful and declining death. What arc to me fame, 
and name, and honor, and glory, now, she for whom I 
sought them requires them not ? What are to mo the 
riches of the world, now her for whom I struggled to 
obtain them, refuses to share them with me ? I have 
no occupation, I have no incentive to occupation. The 
world holds out to me no prize vvoilh struggling for, 
and the stimulus of earthly passions has no power over 
me. I am wasting away, gradually, but surely; all 
the functions of the body have lost tiicir energy, 
though the soul still lives in the immortality of its 
youth.” 


I went home in a most melancholy state of mind 
from hearing my friend’s eventful history. The next 
morning I called upon him at an early hour. I had 
left him tranquil and resigned; indeed, I felt surpri¬ 
sed and delighted at his composure. When I- was 
taking my leave, he pressed my hand with more than 
his usual kindness of manner, while the tears were 
tracing their way along liis haggard cheeks. I Imocked 
at the door as I recalled these things to my mind; the 
servant opened it, his look alarmed me; I rushed up 
stairs into my friend’s bed-room, and there I beheld 
the unhappy man extended lifeless on liis bed! On 
the table, near him, lay a small bottle, which had con¬ 
tained poison of the deadliest nature. I saw how bit¬ 
terly I had been deceived by his composure of the 
previous evening; he had evidently premeditated self- 
destruction, and had assumed tranquillity to avoid sus¬ 
picion. He seemed to have died without a struggle. 
As I was e.xamining the corpse, I observed something 
glittering between its bony fingers; it was a gold locket, 
containing her hair, and on iho back of it was en¬ 
graved the name of Laura. He died as he had lived. 

I witnessed tlie last honors paid to his remains, and 
then proceeded to examine his papers. He left his 
pictures to he sold for the benefit of his relations, ex¬ 
cept a few, which he bequeathed to me as a testimony 
of his friendship; and one, which was “the Veiled 
Picture,” he begged me to take to Laura after he was 
buried, and to give into her hands at the same time, 
the following letter:— 

“I do not write either to complain or to reproach; 

I am as much above tlie one, as I am superior to the 
other. Before these lines meet your gaze, tlie hand 
which now traces them will be cold, and the heart 
from whence they spring will have ceased to hold 
communion with the world; the dead complain of no 
injuries, and feel no wrongs. I write to assure you 
of my forgiveness, and that my last words may express, 
with lioart and soul, and in spirit and in truth—God 
bless you! Arthur. 

With some difficulty I discovered her dwelling, and 
I learnt that she was going to be married the following 
week. After asking for the young lady, I was told by 
the servant she would be wilh me immediately, and 
was desired to walk into a handsomely decorated room. 
I placed the picture in the most advantageous light, 
and awaited her coming. In a short time she appeared- 
Sho was fully as beautiful as she had been described; 
but there was a trace of melancholy in the features of 
the original, which the portait did not possess. I 
wondered not at the infatuation of my unfortunate 
friend, as I gazed on the charms with which this 
Circe had bound his existence in her love. I said 
nothing to lier, fearing to trust my voice in her pres¬ 
ence, but gently undrew the curtain of the picture.— 
As soon as she beheld it, a flood of sweet recollections 
seemed to rush upon her heart, and her whole soul 
appeared absorbed in the scene before her. As she 
gazed upon it, she drew in her breath eagerly, so as to 
make her re.spiration distinctly audible, and her looks 
were expressive of the most intense interest. I gently 
put into her hand the letter; she took it almost me¬ 
chanically, but without taking the least notice of my 
presence; her eyes fell upon the characters, which she 
recognized and read. As soon as she had perused it 
through, she turned her gaze upon me witli a glassi¬ 
ness of eye that riveted me to the spot. Her beauti¬ 
ful mouth became momentarily distorted; lier lovely 
features underwent a sudden and complete transforma¬ 
tion, expressive of deep and .silent agony—she dropped 
the letter at my feet—uttered a long and horrid laugh, 
and sunk down upon the floor in violent Iiysterics. 

For several days she was in a state of raving mad¬ 
ness ; and though the fit left lier in a precarious state 
of weakness, on her first return to sensiljility she sent 
for me. She bade me relate to her all 1 knew of her 
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lover. I did so; and she continually interrupted my 
narration with execrations on her cruelty and lalsehood. 
After she had heard me out, she told mo she was the 
victim of her mother’s ambition. During Arthur’s ab¬ 
sence, she had tried every scheme to thrust him from 
her affections, and to bring about a marriage which 
she considered more advantageous. She had succeeded 
hut too well. Laura’s heart had been humbled by 
threats, and her life had been rendered miserable by 
unkindness. Receiving no intelligence of her lover. 


in a moment of weakness she agreed to all her mo¬ 
ther proposed. She now exclaimed against her inhu¬ 
manity, her falsehood, and her treachery, and accused 
herself of being the murderer of her lover. Although 
great attention was paid to her by her friends, she re¬ 
ceived a shock from which she never recovered ; and 
before the day arrived which was to have seen her a 
bride, the grave possessed all that remained of one of 
the loveliest forms that ever death had disrobed of 
beauty. 


THE A]\OI¥YM©lJS EETTEK. 


To write an anonymous letter is ungentlcmanly: of 
this there can be no doubt—nay more, it is mean— 
dastardly—skulking—depraved ! But what could I do ? 

Colonel Plinth was about to marry his cook-- 

To write an anonymous letter is degrading, to say 
the least: it would require the skill of a Sophist to ren¬ 
der it justifiable—perhaps; and yet when Colonel 

Plinth was going to marry his cook- 

A vixen—a perfect Saracen of a woman behind his 
back; and he a man of nice honour—who liad gained 
golden laurels at Seringapatam—an aide-de-camp to 
Sir David Baird—^my friend! Tlie intelligence had 
come like a thunder-bolt. 

To write an anonymous letter, except under the most 
imperative circumstances, is unquestionably atrocious. 
I fell that, even posited as I was,—with the most be¬ 
nevolent intentions,—conscience —my conscience, as a 
gentleman and an officer, would hesitate to approve of 
it. I paused—I determined to weigh the matter well; 
—but the conviction fell upon me like an avalanche 
that not a moment w'as to be lost!—Colonel Plinth was 

on the eve of marrying his cook- 

Rebecca Moggs! And he my brother-in-law—the 
widowed husband of my sainted sister—a K. C. B.—a 
wearer of four medals, two crosses, and the order of 
the golden fleece—a man who had received the thanks 
of parliament—the Avritten approbation of my Lord 
Clive—two freedoms in gold boxes 1—a man who, had 
he nobly fell on the ramparts of Tippoo’s capital, would 
have been taken homo in rum, and buried in St. 
Paul’s. 

His fragment—his living remains—(for he possessed 
only one organ of a sort—having lost a leg, an arm, an 
eye and a nostril)—had resolved on what I considered 
a sort of demi-post-mortem match, with—what ? 

A blowsy, underling menial, whose only merit con¬ 
sisted in cooking mulligatawny, and rubbing with a 
soft fat palm the wounded ancle of his partially effi¬ 
cient leg;—the illegitimate ofispring of a Sepoy pio¬ 
neer’s trull;—a creature whom my lovely and ac- 
compliihed sister had taken from the breast of her dead 
mother (the woman—a camp-follower—received an 
iron ball in her brain from one of Tippoo’s guerilla 
troops in the jungle)—one whom Evadno had brought 
up, with maternal care, in her kitchen;—a scullion!— 
And such a one to be Colonel Plinth’s wife—to take 
the place of Evadne! Good God! 

To write an anonymous letter is rather revolting; 
much may be said against it; it is one’s dernier resort: 
still it has its advantages—and why neglect them ?— 
Had Colonel Plinth not been what he was—were he 
but a casual acquaintance or a mere friend—then in¬ 
deed— 

But he was my brother-in-law—my brother in arms 
—in a word Colonel Plinth. 

Had he been a man who would listen to reason— 
who was open to conviction—to whom one might ven¬ 
ture to speak—why really- 

But he was hot as curry ;—yet not deficient in sense; 


but dreadfully opinionated—tetchy—easily susceptible 
of feeling himself insulted—careful as to keeping his 
pistol-case in such a state as to bo ready at a moment’s 
notice—a being inflamed in body, soul, and complex¬ 
ion, by the spices and sun of the burning East. 

To remonstrate wdth him wmild have been absurd; 
he would liave cut me down with his crutch:—he had 
amassed three thousand a-year. 

To write an anonymous letter was not exactly the 
sort of thing: but why see him rush into a match which 
would dishonour himself, and shed a sort of retrospec¬ 
tive shame on my sainted sister? 

The cook was far from immaculate. A native-ser¬ 
vant, whom I discharged at Calcutta for repeatedly 
staying out all night—but why expose the weak side 
of humanity ?— 

And another young fellow of her acquaintance, 
whom I pardoned for having robbed me, on condition 
of his frankly confessing all his misdemeanours— 

Besides, tliere w^as Larry the trumpeter— 

And one or two more. 

Under such circumstances—conscious of his infatua¬ 
tion, I ceased to waver; the end sanctified the means; 
and I wrote him an anonymous letter. 

She, of course, would make a point of having chil¬ 
dren—and then where were my expectations ? 

Evadne had never been a mother: the colonel was 
the only Plinth in the universe; and, posited as I was 
—Evadne being the link—I naturally had expecta¬ 
tions. 

To say nothing of being nine years my senior, he 
was a wreck—a fiery wreck, full of combustibles, 
burning gradually to the water’s edge. 

The sun of his happiness, would, as I felt, set for 
ever, the moment he married such a creature as Moggs 
—innately vulgar—repulsive—double chinned—tumid 
—protuberant— 

Social festivity was every thing to Colonel Plinth: 
but who would dine with him, if his ci-devant cook 
were to carve 1 —Evadne’s adopted—Larry the trump¬ 
eter’s love I—I couldn’t. 

Therefore, under a sense of overwhelming duty to 
Colonel Plinth, I wrote him an anonymous letter. 

Every precaution was taken : the hand was disguised 
—the paper such as I had never used; and, to crown 
all, I dropped the important document in a distant and 
very out-of-the way post-office. 

Conscious of perfect security—animated by the cause 
I had espoused, I played away upon him, from my 
masked battery, with prodigious vehemence. Reserve 
was out of the question; in an anonymous letter, the 
writer, of course, speaks out:—this is its great advan¬ 
tage. I took a rapid review of his achievements—I 
recalled the accomplished Evadne to his mind’s eye— 

I contrasted her with his present intended :—Larry the 
trumpeter figured in, and the forcible expression as to 
Cajsar’s wife was not forgotten. I rebuked—I argued 
—I ridiculed—I scorned :—I appealed to his pride—I 
mentioned his person. I bade him consult a cheval 
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glass, and ask himself if the reflection were that of a 
would-be bridegroom. I told him how old he was— 
what the Indian army would think—in short, the let¬ 
ter carried upon the face of it the perfect conviction of 
a thirty-two pounder. Here and there I was literally 
ferocious. 

I dined alone that day, and was taking my wine in 
the complacent consciousness of having done all in my 
power, when Colonel Plinth knocked. Of course I 
knew his knock: it was always violent; but on this 
occasion rather less so than usual. I felt flurried : as he 
ascended, my accurate ear detected a strange footstep 
on the stair. Hastily pouring out and gulping down 
a bumper, I contrived to rally before my friend en¬ 
tered 

Commonly his countenance was turbid, hillowy, ru¬ 
fous, the red sea in a storm ; now it was stony, pale, 
implacable: he \was evidently while hot wdih wrath. 
His eye, usually lurid as that of a Cyclops at the forge, 
was cold, clear, icy; his look froze me, I had seen him 
thus before, in the breach at Seringapatam, 

His salute was alarmingly courteous: he begged 
leave to introduce a friend—Baron Cahooz, a noble 
Swede in the Prussian service. Never before had 1 
beheld such a martinet: wdiere could Plinth have 
picked him up! 

The Baron, in very good English, expressed his con¬ 
cern at making so valuable an acquaintance as that of 
Major Mocassin under such infelicitous circumstances. 
Colonel Plinth had been insulted : but as I had so long 
been his most valued friend, as we had fought and bled 
on the same fields; as those arms (his right and my 
left) which had been so often linked together, were 
mouldering, side by side, in the same grave; as I was 
bis brother-in-law. Colonel Plinth would accept of the 
amplest possible apology : with any other man than 
Major Mocassin, Colonel Plinth would have gone to 
extremities at once. 

I was petrified during this speech ; but at its conclu¬ 
sion some sort of an inquiry staggered from my lips. 

Baron Cahooz did not understand. 

I declared myself to be in the same predicament: 
would he be so good as to explain ? 

In reply, the Baron hinted that I must be conscious 
of having written Colonel Plinth a letter. 

Fearing that Plinth’s suspicions had been aroused, 
and that this was a ruse to trap me into a confession, 
jemembering my precautions, and feeling sure that 
nothing could, by any possibility, be brought home to 
me, unless I turned traitor to myself; J denied the im¬ 
putation point blank! Indeed, wbat else could J do? 

Colonel Plinth uttered an exclamation of bitter con¬ 
tempt, and hobbled towards the door. 

Baron Cahooz handed me his card : nothing further 
could be done : he hoped the friend whom 1 might ho¬ 
nour on the occasion would see him as early as possi¬ 
ble, in order to expedite the necessary arrangements. 

I made a last efllirt. Advancing towards the door, 
where Plinth stood, I begged to protest that I was mys¬ 
tified, that he must be labouring under a mistake. 

“ A mistake!” shouted he in that tremendous tone, 
wVA-eJiv for a moment had once appalled the tiger-heart¬ 
ed Tippoo—“ A mistake. Major Mocassin I There’s no 
mistake, sirrah! Will you deny your own hand wri¬ 
ting?” 

So saying he threw the letter in my face and retired, 
follow’ed by Cahooz— 

In another moment the veil was torn asunder. Ha¬ 
ving never before attempted an anonymous letter, and 
acting under the influence of confirmed habit, I had 
concluded the fatal epistle, without disguise, in my 
customary terms:—“ Yours, ever, John Mocassin!!” 

NOTE. 

The foregoing paper was drawn up and sent to his 
cousin in Kentucky by Major Mocassin, a few hours af¬ 


ter Colonel Plinth and Baron Cahooz had quitted him. 
On the inside of the envelope appears the following: 
“ ’Tis now midnight; Rear Admiral Jenkinson has set¬ 
tled every thing with the Baron, to their mutual satis¬ 
faction : we are to be on the ground by six in the morn¬ 
ing. If I fall-” 

After considerable research we have discovered two 
announcements in the public prints which form valua¬ 
ble appendages to Major Mocassin’s document. The 
first extract is from a London journal published in 1819, 
the second from a Bath paper of two years later date. 

No. I. 

“ Yesterday at his own residence in Wimpile'St: by 
special licence. Colonel Plinth, K. C. B, to Rebecca 
Louisa Moggs, a native of Masulipatam. The Gallant 
Colonel went through the ceremony with his only re¬ 
maining arm in a sling,—having a few hours before 
exchanged shots—both of which took effect—vvith Ma¬ 
jor Mocassin.”. 

No. II. 

“ The busy tongue of fame reports that a gallant 
Major, who served with distinction, and lost an arm, 
under Sir David Baird in the East Indies, is about to 
lead to the altar the dashing relict and sole legatee of 
a brave and affluent brother oflicer who recently died 
at Cheltenham. A mutual attachment is supposed to 
have been long in existence; for the bridegroom elect 
fought a duel on the lady’s account with her late hus¬ 
band, on the very morning of the marriage. Pecunia¬ 
ry motives may perhaps have influenced the fair one in 
giving her liaud on that occasion to the gallant Ma¬ 
jor’s more fortunate rival.” 


SCRAPS PROM A COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 

Whosoever has black frizzly hair and beard, will 
pul his barber to much trouble, and will be liable to 
scratch his head often, unless he makes great use of a 
comb. 

He who has a low forehead, full of wrinldes, will 
look like a monkey, ten to one. 

He who lias a high forehead, will have his eyes 
under it and live all the days of his life. This is infal¬ 
lible. 

A great mouth from ear to ear signifies much foam 
and no bridle. These are not hard mouthed but all 
mouth. 

A little mouth, drawn up like a purse, denotes dark¬ 
ness wifliin, and hides a bad set of teeth. 

He that has great hands will have large fingers; and 
and if he strikes hard it will fall heavy. 

Sparkling eyes will be almost certain to shine. 

Whenever you see a man that has but one eye, j-^ou 
may certainly conclude he has lost the other. 

Those who squint will put others to much trouble 
to decide which way they look. 

Left-handed men are very ignorant, for it seems they 
don’t know their right hand from their left; since the 
one has the office, the other the place. 

Never have any thing to do with a crooked man, 
for he never can be upright so long as he goes 
bowing. 

Those who have little or no nosesTvvill chance to 
look like death’s heads while living. They will scarce¬ 
ly ever be detected in sneezing, because it will puzzle 
them to take snuff. 

Much rain is a sign of wet weather. 

The full moon signifies she can hold no more, and 
this may be reckoned for certain. 

If yoti are going to buy any thing, and when you 
should pay for it, cannot find your purse, it is the 
worse thing that can happen, and unlucky for your 
marketing. 
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liOUlS PHIIilp, KIWCJ OF THE FRENCH. 


Seldom indeed lias fortune exercised her dispensa¬ 
tions more capriciously than in directing the existence 
of Louis Philip, the present king of the French, 
through its various phases. A prince, a conqueror, a 
refugee, a martyr, an exile;—a lieutenant general to¬ 
day, a king to-morrow! His triumph, now a trophy 
to the country—and now, his exile an exultation: his 
name, now an abomination; and now, his assumption 
of royalty the very safety of “ le grand nation.'’^ Once 
the most remote aspirant to the throne of his ancestors; 
now, enjoying what was sacrificed by the imbecility 
of Capet, and the ambition of Napoleon ; now content 
■with the simple security of a republican asylum, and 
now dispensing the fortunes of a monarchy. 

Louis Philip, the eldest son of the unfortunate Ega- 
lite, by Marie Adelaide de Bourbon Panthievrc, was 
horn in Paris on the 6lh of October, 1773; so that he 
is now in the .sixtieth year of his age. Louis Philip 
first boro the title of Duke of Valois, but on his father’s 
accession to the title of Duke of Orleans, he became 
the Duke of Chartres; and in the enjoyment of tliis 
title all liis subsequent sufferings commenced and pro¬ 
gressed. In the year 1778, he was placed under the 
tutorship of De Bonnard, where he remained until the 
year 1782, when his tuition was confided to the sur¬ 
veillance of the celebrated Madame de Genlis; under 
whom he obtained no inconsiderable portion of that 
philosophy which distinguished his subsequent career. 
When he had attained his 18th year, a decree was 
issued by the constituent assembly, requiring all propri¬ 
etary officers to surrender the military profession, or 
immediately and effectively to join their respective 
regiments. He, true to the glory of his country, and 
possessing the abstract ambition to serve her reputation 
and her interests, placed himself at the head of the 
14th regiment of dragoons, which he joined at Ven- 
dome, where it was stationed. Here his humanity and 
courage, in saving a nonjuring clergyman from the 
violence of the populace, and an engineer from drown¬ 
ing, obtained for him from the city the ofler of a civic 
crown, and the entire respect of the inhabitants. In 
the month of August 1791, he went with his regiment 
into Valenciennes, where he wintered and performed 
the duties of the oldest Colonel of the garrison. In the 
year 1792, when he had attained only his 19th year, 
he received from the celebrated Kellerman, w'ho had 
been just reinforced from the army of the Rhine, the 
honour of tlie command of twelve battalions of in¬ 
fantry, and six squadrons of cavalry, at whose head he 
fought in the battle of Valmy, plucking laurels from 
the brows of veterans, and astonishing the experience 
of age with the daring chivalry of youth; and render¬ 
ing his bravery not more remarkable for the perseve¬ 
rance with which it was exercised than the judgment 
with which it was directed. He shortly after accepted 
the offer of a command in the army of Dumourier, who 
was about to proceed to Flanders to undertake the 
invasion of Belgium; little, at that time, was his pre¬ 
sent important connexion with that nation anticipated; 
a connexion which, notwithstanding the amicable re¬ 
lations of other interests, is pregnant with most im¬ 
portant consequences. On the 6ih of November he 
distinguished himself at the battle of Jemappes, and 
contributed to the triumph of the French on that day 
under Dumourier. When the decree of banishment was 
passed by the Convention against the members of the 
Bourbon family, Louis Philip was at Tournay; and 
became desirous that his father and family should emi¬ 
grate with him to the United States; but before he could 
complete the necessary preparatory arrangements the 
decree was revoked. In February, 1793> he was re¬ 


called to the array, and served at the siege of Maestrich 
under Miranda; when too openly manifesting his hos¬ 
tility to the revolutionary excesses in France, he soon 
saw that a decree had been hurled against himself, and 
immediately resolved on quitting both the army and the 
country. He accordingly went to Mons, where he 
obtained passports for Switzerland, whither he went in 
the-year 1793; and there, passed as a fugitive, through 
die countries which, a short time since, he passed 
over as a conqueror; and here he first became ac¬ 
quainted with liis family’s arrest. In September he 
arrived at Basle, and finding no place safe for him, he 
was advised, by the refugee. General Montesquion, who 
lived in Switzerland, under the name of Chevalier 
Rionel, to wander in the mountains, but not to tarry 
for any considerable time in one place; until the pro¬ 
gress of time would tame the aspect of political seve¬ 
rity. This advice he adopted, and travelled into the 
interior of Switzerland and the Alps; and under these 
circumstances exhibited a philosophic courage in con¬ 
tending against misfortune and poverty, which would 
have been worthy of the most stern of the stoics. In 
a short time he was recalled to Brengarten by Mon- 
tesquiou, who provided him with a professorship in 
the college of Richenan, for w hich he was examined 
and appointed under a fictitious name. In this college 
Louis Philip, tlie King of the French, taught for eight 
months, his name and his rank equally unknown; and 
here he first became acquainted with the fate of his 
unfortunate father. Some political changes having 
taken place in the Grisons, Montesquion deemed it no 
longer hazardous to give the ducal pedagogue an asy¬ 
lum ; and consequently invited the Duke to his dweU- 
ing, who left the college with the regret of the pro¬ 
fessors and pupils, and repaired to Bremgarten, where, 
under the name of Corby, he remained until the decline 
of 1794, when, his retreat being no longer a secret, 
he again resolved on quitting Europe for America; and 
went to Hamburg, as the most convenient and agree¬ 
able place of embarkation; but not having sufficient 
means to sustain his intentions, he procured a small 
letter of credit on a banker at Copenhagen, with the 
intention of visiting the north of Europe. This banker 
succeeded in getting him passports from the king of 
Denmark, as a Swiss traveller; and Louis Philip forth¬ 
with travelled through Norway and Sweden; journey¬ 
ed on foot wnth the Laplanders, passed along the moun¬ 
tains to the gulf of Tys, and reached the north cape on 
the 24th of August 1795, where ho remained for a 
few days situated at 18 degrees from the Pole: he 
then repassed through Finland to Torneo, and thence 
to Abo and Stockholm. In the month of August 179fi 
he received a most admonitory letter from his mother,' 
the Duchess of Orleans, requesting him to leave Eu¬ 
rope and take up his residence in America; he ac¬ 
cordingly sailed from the Elbe in September, 1796 
and arrived in Philadelphia in the October following-! 

In the course of the year 1797, he w\as joined by h?s 
brothers, the Dulm of Montpensier and the Count de 
Beaujolais, and, accompanied by them, set out for 
Baltimore; he passed from thence into Virginia, where, 
according to an invitation given before tlie expiration 
of his presidency, they had the honour of meeting 
General Washington at his Mount Vernon residence. 
Here the Father of his country and his amiable con¬ 
sort treated the princely wanderers with their charac¬ 
teristic kindne.ss and hospitality; and they,after a short 
stay, proceeded southward; they thence returned 
northward, and visited the falls of Niagara, and in 
July 1797, returned to Philadelphia during a fearful 
prevalence of tho yellow fever. It was their desire, 
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but not their ability, to leave this city. They, who 
had been born princes and educated to their birth, 
had not the trifling means of removing from their 
pestilential residence, and they must have severely 
felt the mutability of fortune’s favours. In the follow¬ 
ing month they received from their mother a remit¬ 
tance which enabled them to proceed to New York, 
from which place they went to Rhode Island, Massa¬ 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine. On their re¬ 
turn to Boston, they received the mortifying intelligence 
of their mother’s banishment, and immediately returned 
to Philadelphia, with the intention of joining her in 
Spain, the place of her exile. In the month of De¬ 
cember, 1797, they left Philadelphia; and, travelling 
down the Ohio and Mississippi, reached New Orleans, 
where they sojourned for five months, at which time, 
tired of the expectation of a Spanish ship, they went 
on board an American one, which was captured by an 
English frigate. The Duke now discovered himself 
to the captain, and he and his brothers were landed 
at Havana on the eleventh day of March, 1798. Here 
they in vain attempted to procure a passage to Europe, 
and though regretting their exile, were at last con¬ 
tented in obscurity, if they could obtain an honourable 
livelihood. 

The hopes which their reception at Havana in¬ 
spired, were disappointed by the Court of Madrid, by 
which they were forced to leave Cuba; and an order 
was received by the Captain General of Havana, to 
send the three brothers to New Orleans, without pro¬ 
viding them with any means of support. They, how¬ 
ever, refused to go, but went to the English Bahamas, 
where they were received by the Duke of Kent in the 
kindest manner. They sailed thence for New York, 
whence they sailed for Falmouth, and arrived in Lon¬ 
don in February, 1800. He took up his residence at 
Frickenham, and visited every thing curious in Great 
Britain, and attentively studied the political economy, 
and laws and mannem of the country. In the month 


of November, 1809, he was married at Palermo to the 
Princess Amelia, daughter of the King of Sicily. On 
the fall of Napoleon he repaired to Paris, where he 
remained until the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
when he sent his family to England, and joined them 
there in March, 1815. After the final overthrow of 
the Emperor, and the restoration of Louis XVIII., the 
Duke returned to France, and took his seat in the 
chamber of Peers; where he distinguished himself by 
the liberality of his sentiments and the purity of his 
principles. In the year 1824, he received the title of 
Royal Highness, and in 1830, after the events of the 
revolutionizing, trois jours, he was invited to assume 
the executive power, under the title of Lieutenant 
General of the kingdom: this invitation he accepted, 
and immediately issued a proclamation in that capa- 
city. 

On the 3d of August he opened the Chambers, 
and announced the al)dicalion of the throne by Charles 
X. and his son. On the 6ih and 7th of that month he 
was invited by the Chamber of Deputies to fill the 
throne which they had just declared vacant, and under 
certain conditions, which he accepted, he assumed the 
title of King of the French. On the 9th he took his 
oath to the new' charter as Louis Philip I., and in a 
short time the new dynasty received the acknowledg¬ 
ment of all the foreign powers. Whether the French 
nation gained by the accession of this new dynasty, 
comes not within the proposed limits of this article; 
but the affirmative is very generally questioned. The 
object of this memoir w'ns to exhibit the mutability of 
fortune, to which all hold an equal inheritance; and 
with a perfect confidence in the truth of the introduc¬ 
tory sentence, we in conclusion repeat that “ seldom, 
indeed, has fortune exercised her dispensations more 
capriciously than in directing the existence of Louis 
Philip, the present king of the French, through its 
various phases;” to-day the protege of an individual, 
and to-morrow the crowned choice of a nation. 


ballad romance. 


BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON. 


The lady sat in her lonely bower. 

When the glitt’ring stars shone bright; 

And the dew fell soft, on each folded flower. 
That slept ’neath the moonbeams’ light! 

But her bower was sad, and her heart was drear, 
For her lover’s step she did not hear 1 

« He comes!—ah! no!—’twas the nightingale 
Breathing her plaintive song; 

,Or the last faint sigh, of the dying gale, 

That murmurs the leaves among. 

. Still her bower of love is sad and drear. 

For no lover’s voice salutes her ear! 


« Again! ’lis the tramp of his gallant steed. 

The promised hour is past! 

And he urges his course with a lovers speed, 
And a bridegroom’s ardent haste. 

Ah! lady! the faithful steed draws near. 

But his master lies sleeping on deaths cold bier. 


He knew each path, of the forest s way 
And the hour that path was trod; 

And he broke from his stall and trappings gay 
And bounded the well-known road. 

Else, none in the halls of pride and !«««. 
Had guess’d of the bride, m her lonely bower. 


WHEN ROSY MORN, 

air —“ Pensez a moi,^’ 

When rosy morn her grateful beam 
Is shedding o’er the freshened earth. 
Why do I chide the sunny gleam 
That wakens me to pain or mirth ? 

’Tis that in dreams of ecstacy 

“ Je pense a vous, ma chore amie 

And oft at twilight’s placid hour, 

While gazing on the evening star. 

My thoughts, despite its witching power. 
Will turn to something brighter far— 
Thou art that brighter light to me! 

» Je pense a vous, ma chere amie." 

And, if when hopes of storied name 

Urge me to seek proud learning’s prize, 
(Pale watcher at her holy flame,) 

Should then a thought of thee arise. 

Lost in the maze of memory, 

» Je pense a vous, ma chere amie." 

But fare thee well! thou must not know 
The curbless thoughts that fill my heart 
Though still in sickness, weal or w'oe. 

Of all those thoughts art thou a part. 
Ever! in joy or misery, 

« Je pense a vous, ma chere amie . 
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THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 


Sir Emeric de Pavia, a valiant Lombard, whom 
King Edward the Third had made Governor of Calais 
was walking moodily on the ramparts of that town J 
his step was hurried and impatient. He often raised 
his hand and passed it rapidly across his brow, as if he 
would by that act wipe away some torturing recollec¬ 
tion from his brain. Sometimes he stamped furiously 
on the ground, and at others sat down on the battle¬ 
ments; and while he leaned his head on his clenched 
hands, the sweat poured from his brow and liis whole 
frame shook convulsively. A t times he looked towards 
the sun, w^hich had nearly attained his meridian height 
and was gilding the broad of ocean, the town and cas¬ 
tle of Calais, and the distant plains of Picardy, with the 
full effulgence of his beams. At others, he stretched 
his eye across the Channel, and looked wistfully yet 
fearfully, towards the w'hite cliffs of Dover. So’ en¬ 
tirely absorbed in his own reflections was the governor, 
that he did not observe a person near him wrapped in 
a long black cloak, who seemed narrowly to watch his 
motions. The stranger’s face w^as enveloped in his 

• u c<- seemed to avoid coming in contact 

with Sir Emeric; afterwards, however, he crossed his 
path repeatedly, evidently intending but not being able 
to attract his notice. At length, during one of the most 
violent of Sir Emeric’s paro.\ysms, the stranger ap¬ 
proached him, and, tapping him on the shoulder, said 
in a low distinct tone of voice, “ Then the tale that 
was told to me is true.” 

“Ha!” said the governor, starting and grasping his 
sword, “ who and what art thou ? What is the tale 
that has been told thee ?” 

“ That Sir Emeric de Pavia is a traitor!” said the 
stranger. 

‘‘ Dastard and liar!” said the governor: “ who and 
what, I say again, art thou that darest to call Emeric 
of Pavia a traitor ?” 

“ Behold!” said the stranger, flinging back his man¬ 
tle and exhibiting the fine majestic features of a man 
about thirty-five years of age, which were well known 
to Sir Erheric. The latter fell on his knees, and in a 
suppliant tone exclaimed, “ Guilty, my most gracious 
liege, guilty; pardon, pardon!” 

“ Emeric, said King Edward, for it w’as he, “ thou 
knowest that I have entrusted to thee what I hold 
dearest in this world, after my wife and children,—! 
mean the town and castle of Calais, which thou hast 
sold to the French, and for which thou deservedst 
death.” 

“Ah! gentle king, have mercy on me!” said the 
governor; “ all that you have charged me with is true, 
most true; but there is yet time to break the disgrace¬ 
ful bargain. I have not yet received one penny of the 
filthy lucre for which I agreed to deliver this town and 
castle to your grace’s enemies.” 

“ Emeric,” said the king, raising him from his sup¬ 
pliant posture, » 1 have loved thee well, and even from 
a child have loaded thee with marks of my favour. 
Your plot, well and secretly contrived as it was, could 
not be kept hidden from me. I had certain intelli¬ 
gence of it a month ago. New's were then brought to 
me at Westminster, that thou hadst sold this place to 
Sir Geoffrey de Charni for twenty thousand crowns, and 
tliat this day he is to proceed frojn St. Omers with his 
forces, and arrive here at midnight, for the purpose of 
receiving possession from thee. Was my information 
true or false ?” 

“ It was most true, my liege,” said Emeric, again 
attempting to throw himself at the king’s feet. 

^ “ Listen to me,” said the king, prevmiting him : » it 
is my wish that you continue on this treaty. When 
feir Geoffrey’s forces arrive, lead them to the great 


tower; and on this condition I promise yon my pardon. 
I have just arrived from England with three hundred 
men-at-arms, and six hundred archers; but have arrived 
so privily, that no one but thou knowest that I am 
here. The Prince of Wales and Sir Walter Manny 
are with me. Go with me, that I may give you direc- 
tions for placing the men in ambuscade in the rooms 
and towers of the castle. Sir Walter Manny shall 
conduct tins enterprise; and my son and I, who would 
at present remain unknown, will fight under his ban¬ 
ner. 

Again did the repentant governor throw himself at 

the feet of his sovereign, and again did the latter raise 
him from his suppliant posture, and assure him of his 
pardon and of his entire oblivion of the intended trea- 
sorn if he remained faithful to him at the present crisis. 

Sir Geoffrey de Charni, accompanied by the Lord of 
Namur, the Lord de Crequi, Sir Odoart de Reny, and 
numerous others of the most distinguished among the 
French lords and knights, arrived from St. Omers, with 
all the forces he could collect, crossed the bridge of 
Neuillet, and sat down about midnight before that gate 
of the castle of Calais which is called the gate of Bou¬ 
logne. Here he halted, to give time for his rear to 
come up, and here he found Sir Emeric de Pavia 
anxiously awaiting his arrival. 

“My gallant Lombard,” said Sir Geoffrey, «is alL 
wel , and are you ready to deliver up possession of the 
castle ? 


“All is well. Sir Knight,” said the Lombard, «and 
the castle is yours on payment of the twenty thousand 
crowns.” 

“ Then Sir Odoart de Reny,” said Sir Geoffrey, ad¬ 
dressing that knight, who stood by his side, “take with 
you twelve knights and one hundred men-at-arms, and 
possess yourself of the castle. That once in our power, 
we shall soon be masters of the town, considering what 
strength we have with us—that strength, should it be 
necessary, may be doubled in a few days. Myself 
will remain with the rest of the army here in silence; 
for I mean to enter the town by one of the gates, or 
not at all.” 

Thus saying, he delivered to Sir Odoart the twenty 
thousand crowns in a bag, with instructions that he 
sliould give them to the Lombard as soon as the French 
lorces had crossed the drawbridge. 

“Thou art a very knave. Sir Emeric," said Sir 
Odoart to the governor, as they rode together towards 
the drawbridge, “to turn recreant to so gallant and 
chivalrous a king as thine. Thou hast earned the 
crowns, doubtless, but Heaven save me from entitling 
myself in the like manner to such a booty.” 

“ Thou art marvellously honest on a sudden,” said' 
the Lombard; “ but to a plain man’s apprehension, 
there seems to be no such wondrous difference between 
the tempter and the tempted, the briber and the bribed 
especially when the former is breaking a solemn truce! 
as should entitle him to plume himself on his superi- 
ority to the latter.” 

“ Lead on. load on. Sir Emeric," said his companion, 

we are e en haggards, and thou art but a coysiril; so 
as thou sayest, we need not quarrel as to which soam 
highest.” 

At a sign from the Lombard, the drawbridge was 
let down, and one of the gales of the castle opened. 
Sir Odoart, having entered with his detachment, placed 
tlie bag in Sir Emeric’s hands, saying, “ The twenty 
thousand crowns are, I believe, all there. I have not 
time to count them, for it will be daylight presently.” 

Sir Emeric, taking the bag from his hand; flung it 
into a room, the door of which he locked. 

“ Now, Sir Odoart,” he said, “ follow me, and I wilt 
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conduct you to the great tower, that you may sooner 
possess yourself of the castle. Behold it there! he 
added, pointing to a door before them. “ Push back 
the bolls and enter.” Thus saying, he disappeared. 
Sir Odoart and the French advanced: the bolls gave 
way at their touch, and the door of the great lower 
flew open. 

At that moment, a cry of “Manny, Manny, to the 
rescue!” rang in their ears, and above three hundred 
men, armed with swords and battle-axes, rushed upon 
Sir Odoart and his little band. They seemed to be 
commanded by a knight in green armour, who ad¬ 
vanced before them. 

“ What!” said he, to Sir Odoart, who, seeing the im¬ 
possibility of resisting so disproportionate a force, had 
given up his sword to him, while his follower imitated 
his example; “do these Frenchmen think to conquer 
the castle of Calais with such a handful of men ?” 

“Sir Knight,” said Odoart, “that doable villain, the 
Ijombard, has betrayed us, or the standard of King 
Philip of France had floated on the towers of this cas¬ 
tle ere now.” 

“ The standard of King Edw’ard,” said the green 
knight, “ King of France and England, floats there 
now, and ill betide the hand that shall attempt to pluck 
it down. But let us onward to the gate leading to 
Boulogne—guard well the prisoners. Manny, Manny, 
to the rescue!” Thus saying, the captives were shut 
in the tower, and the English; mounting their horses, 
made for the gate of Boulogne. 

In the mean time. Sir Geoffrey, with his banners 
displayed, and surrounded by his forces, was awaiting 
at the Boulogne gate, with some impatience, the return 
of messengers from the castle. “If this Lombard, he 
said, to the knights who stood next him, “delays open¬ 
ing the gate, w'e shall all die of cold. 

*^“In God’s name,” replied tjie knight, “these ^m- 
Lards are a malicious sort of people; perhaps he is ex¬ 
amining your florins, lest there should be any false 
opes, and to see if they be right in number. 

The day was now breaking, and the gate of the cas¬ 
tle was distinctly visible to those outside, when on a 
sudden it burst open, and, amidst deafening shouts of 
'‘Manny, Manny, to the rescue!” a numerous troop of 
armed warriors, w^ell mounted, gallopped towards the 
French forces. The Green Knight led them on, pre¬ 
ceded by the banner of Sir Walter Manny; and nume- 
Tous Other banners, such as the Earl of Suffolk s, the 
Lord Stafford’s, and the Lord Berkeley’s, were seen 
among the English troops. 

Betrayed! betrayed!” said Sir Geoffrey de Chami, 
to those who stood about him. ^‘i^enllemcn, if we fly 
we shall lose ail; it will be more advantageous for us 
to fight valiantly, in the hope that the day may be 

^^^By St. George!” said the Green Knight, who had 
preached near enough to hear De Charni’s words, “you 
speak truth-:—evil befall him who thinks of flying. 
Then, retreating a little, the English dismounted from 
their horses, and advancing on foot, for the most part 
armed wdlh battle-axes, they attacked the enemy. 

The battle was short, but desperate and sanguinary. 
The English, incensed at the treachery of the French, 
and the latter infuriated at the unexpected opposition 
which they encountered, vied with each other in the 
fury and zeal with which they contested the victory. 
Six banners and three hundred archers left the main 
body of the English army, and made for the bridge of 
Weuillet, where they found the Lord Moreau de Fien¬ 
nes, and the Lord de Crequi, who guarded it. The 
cross-bowmen of St. Omer and Aire were also posted 
between the bridge and Calais, and met a furious as¬ 
sault from their enemies. They wore immediately 
discomfited and pursued to the river, where more than 
six himdred of them were drowned. The knight^ of 
Picardy fo;^ a long time maintained their post against 


very superior numbers; but reinforcements still pour¬ 
ing in to the English from the town, the French were 
at length obliged to surrender, or seek their safety in 
flight. 

The Green Knight performed prodigies of valour. 
He was frequently seen surrounded by the enemy, but 
hewing his way through them with his battle-axe. 
Sir Gcofirey de Charni, Sir Henry du Bois, and Sir 
John de Landes, were all made prisoners by him; and 
scarcely had one knight surrendered to him, before he 
was seen attacking another, or defending himself from 
the assault of numbers. He had many times, during 
the engagement, attempted to come in contact with a 
French knight. Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont, whoso ex¬ 
traordinary ])rowess struck as much terror among the 
English, as that of the Green Knight’s did in the oppo¬ 
site ranlvs; they were scarcely able even to exchange a 
blow, before two large bodies meeting where they were 
fighting, compelled them to break off the engagement 
At length, however, the Green Knight and his oppo^ 
nent met without the intervention of any obstacle. 
The conflict around them was suspended, as if by the 
mutual consent of the combatants, and the two armies 
stood by and gazed at the contention betw'een their 
re.spective champions. Twuce did Sir Eustace de Ri¬ 
beaumont fell the Green Knight to the ground ; but he 
rose, like another Anta3us, from his fall each time, ap¬ 
parently with renewed strength and vigour. Their 
battle-axes were struck from each other’s hands; their 
spears, which were then resorted to, shivered into a 
thousand splinters; their swords were the only wea¬ 
pons lefl to them. With these they held for a long 
time a doubtful conflict, imtil at length that of Sir 
Eustace de Ribeaumont broke against the shield of the 
Green Knight; and the latter, pressing irresistibly upon 
him, threw' him to the ground, and planted his luiee 
upon his breast. A tumultuous shout of applause im¬ 
mediately burst from the ranks of the English; and 
the French, wdio had already, although fighting with 
the utmost valour, been defeated at every point, threw 
away their arms, and surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war. 

“ Brave loiight,” said Sir Eustace to his conqueror, 
“ I yield to your superior prowess, nor blush to be 
overcome by strength like yours.” 

“ Sir Eustace,” said the Green Knight, raising his 
fallen antagonist and returning him the sword which 
he presented him, “ you of all men have least cause to 
blush for the events of this day. By St. George! I 
have encountered many a tall and stalwart knight in 
my time, but never one who gave me so much trouble 

as you have done.” „ • i 

“ May I crave your name, courteous knight,” said 
Sir Eustace, “ that when the friends of Eustace de Ri¬ 
beaumont learn that he has been vanquished, they may 
know that it w'as by the hands of one wdio has doubt¬ 
less distinguished himself in many a fiercer field than 
this.” 

“Sir Eustace,” said the Green Knight, “fear not 
that the most fastidious of your friends w ill think your 
fame for honour or valour tarnished by surrendering 
yourself to me. As for my name,” he added, lifting 
his beaver, “ wdicn next you see these features, you 
will know it. Shall you remember them 

“ They are features. Sir Knight,” said Do Ribeau¬ 
mont, “ which, w'hen once seen, arc not easily forgot¬ 
ten ; but I would speedily pay my ransom money and 
regain my liberty—when, therefore, I pray you, shall 

we meet again ?” ., , 

“ To-night at supper, in Calais castle,” said the Green 
Knight; and as he spake, the conquerors and the pri¬ 
soners simultaneously moved towards die gate of Bou- 

logne. . . , 

That evening a superb banquet was given tn me 
castle of Calais, to which the the French and English 
knights were alike invited. There wa? no dislinctioji 
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made between the guests of the two nations, except 
that the tables of the prisoners were more superbly 
decorated and more profusely supplied than those of 
their captors. A table was placed on an elevated 
platform at the end of tlie room, the seats at which 
were not occupied at the time that the principal part 
of the company was assembled ; but the astonishment 
of the Frencli knights was extreme when the doors 
■were thrown open and the King of England, tlie Prince 
of Wales, and a numerous train of the most distinguished 
Ixtrons and warriors of England, entered the room. As 
yet they had imagined that the most eminent person in 
the ranks of their opponents had been Sir Walter 
Manny. The wonder and interest of Sir Eustace de- 
Ribeaumont were, however, the most intense of all; 
for, as he gazed on the features of him wlio wore the 
crown and held the sceptre, he recognized the Green 
Knight, and perceived tiiat ho had been opposed in 
single combat to the King of England. 

The banquet passed off cheerfully, witli many ex¬ 
pressions, on the part of llie Frenchmen, of wonder and 
delight at the distinguished rank of tlio persons to 
whom they had been opposed, and the courtesy witli 
which they were treated. At its conclusion. King 
Edward rose from his seat, and having laid aside his 
crown, advanced bareheaded, except that lie wore a 
chaplet of line pearls around his head, down the hall, 
attended by his son and the lords who sat down at the 
table with him, for the purpose of retiring from the 
assembly. As he moved down the hall the knights 
rose up, and he entered into familiar and courteous con¬ 
versation with them, especially with his prisoners. As 
be approaclied Sir Geoffi*ey de Charni, his countenance 
altered and assumed a severe expression. 

Sir Geoffrey,” he said, “ I have but little reason to 
love you, since you wished to take from mo by stealth 
last night, and during the continuance of a solemn 
truce, what had given me so much trouble and cost 
me so large a sum of money to acquire. I am, however, 
lejoiced to have detected and frustrated your attempt. 
You were desirous of gaining Calais town and castle at ■ 


a cheaper rate than I did, and thought that you could 
purchase them for twenty thousand crowns; but through 
God’s assistance you have been disappointed.” 

This rebuke was given with so much dignity and 
feeling, that Sir Geoffrey was unable to utter a syllable 
in liis defence, and the king ])assed on unanswered. 
The last person whom he addressed, was Sir Eustace 
de Ribeaumont, who stood at the hall door through 
wliich the monarch was alwut to make his exit, and 
fell on his knees before him. 

“ Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont,” said the king, extend¬ 
ing his hand to him and raising him, “of all men living 
you are tiie kniglit whom I liave found most valiant, 
as well in attacking his enemy, as in defending him¬ 
self. I never found any one in battle wlio gave me, 
body to body, so much to do as you have given me 
to-day. I adjudge the prize of valour to you, above 
all the knights of my court, as what is justly due 
to you.” 

Tlie knight w-ould have expressed his sense of the 
honour conferred, but the king stopped him by taking 
the cliaplet of pearls, wliich was very rich and hand¬ 
some, from his own brow’s, and placing it on Sir Eus¬ 
tace’s head—“ Sir Eustace,” he added, “ I present this 
chaplet to you as the best combatant this day of either 
parly, whether French or English; and I beg you to 
wear it this year at festivals, for my sake. You are a 
personable gentleman, young and amorous, and well 
accepted among the ladies; wherefore, if you will only 
wear it at all public balls, and declare un to them that the 
King of England gave it to you as the reward of your 
valour, I will now release you from your captivity, 
quitting you wholly of your ransom.” 

Thus saying, the king left the hall, after the knight, 
whoso feelings could not find utterance, had knelt 
down and kissed the monarch’s hand in token of grati¬ 
tude and acquiescence. Not only did Sir Eustace de 
Ribeaumont, as long as he lived, wear the chaplef in 
remembrance of the gift of so renowned a prince, but 
his family ever afterwards bore for their arms three 
chaplets garnished with pearls. 


LIBERTY. 


LILLIAN MAY. 


CMi, Liberty! thou plant of fickle birth! 

Cradled in storms and nursed upon the wild! 

Oft: in their prime thy blossoms fall to earth, 

Like eai’ly violets sensitive and mild; 

Which if tliey miss the gale, when snows are piled. 
On peevish April’s shy, uncertain houra ; 

Their blossoms, by elrencliing rains and floods defiled, 
Die ere the green leaves thicken in the bowers— 
Yielding their fair abodes to more enduring flowers. 

Thy tender lineaments are seldom seen; 

And, like the meteor, beautiful and brief! 

Man just beholds thee in thy dazzling sheen, 

And thou art gone, and he is left in grief! 

Say, does the monarch find thee ? or the chief. 

To whom dismembered nations bow the knee ? 
Thou fullest from their grasp as falls the leaf, 

When Autumn winds assail the- bending tree— 
Scattering its lading robe in fragments o’er the lea. 

Crowds have possessed thee for a little .space— 

Brief hast thoxr been by multitude adored! 

Soon has licentiousness usurped thy place ; 

And then has sunk beneath the uplifted sword'. 

Man nrust be virtuous, ere thy smiles afford 
Nerve to his arm or counsel to his mind; 

Then shall the tyrant sicken at the board, 

Like proud Belshazzer, when Heaven^s hand design’d 
The scroll upon the wall—the mystery undefined I 


Oh, where is Lillian May, 

With her eye of bonny blue. 

And her lip like op’ning rose, 

Giving odours to the dew. 

Why comes she not to greet me, 
Upon my homeward way. 

Oh, where is Lillian May ? 

I see the well-known spire, 

That crowns her peacefuZ bower; 

Wliy hear I not the swelling peals. 
That tells of happy hours ? 

The path is here—the path of all 
Who meet on Holy-day— 

But where is Lillian May ? 

Her step was like the fawm’s, 

And as she tripp’d along, 

Tlie very birds would welcome her. 
So thrilling was her song. 

That fairy foot is laggart now, 

And silent is the lay— 

Oh, where is Lillian May ? 

And tell me, oh, ye sad ones, 

Wlio point amid the gloom, 

To where those offered flowrets lie, 
And where this grassy tomb; 

Be still my heart, poor Allan sighed— 
Thy rest is Itere for aye— 

For here lies Lillian May. 
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In the year ——, lliere lived at Cologne a rich bur¬ 
gomaster, whose wife Adelaide, then in the prime of 
Iier youth and beauty, fell sick and died. They had 
lived very happily together, and, throughout her fatal 
illness, the doating husband scarcely quitted her bed¬ 
side for an instant. During the latter period of her 
-sickness, she did not sufler greatly; but the fainting 
£ts grew more and more frequent, and of increasing 
duration, till at length they became incessant, and she 
finally sank under them. 

It is well known that Cologne is a city which, as 
far as respects religion, may compare itself with Rome; 
on which account it was called, even in tlie middle 
ages, Roma Germanica, and sometimes the Sacred City. 

It seemed as if, in after limes, it wished to compensate 
by piety, the misfortune of having been the birth-place 
of the abominable Aggrippina. For many years no¬ 
thing else was seen but priests, students, and mendi¬ 
cant monies; while the bells were ringing and lolling 
from morning till night. Even now you may count 
in it as many churches and cloisters as the year has 
days. 

The principal church is the cathedral of St. Peter— 
one of the handsomest buildings in all Germany, thougli 
still not so complete as it was probably intended by 
the architect. The choir alone is arched. The chief 
altar is a single block of black marble, brought along 
the line to Cologne, from Namur upon the Maas. In 
the sacristy an ivory rod is shown, said to have be¬ 
longed to the apostle Peter; and in a chapel stands a 
gilded coflln, with the names of the holy Three Kings 
inscribed. Their skulls are visible through an open¬ 
ing—two being white, as belonging to Caspar and 
Baltesar—the third black, for Melchir. It is easy to 
be understood that these remarkable relics, rendered 
sacred by time, make a deep impression on the imagi¬ 
nation of the Catholics; and that the three skulls, with 
their jewels and silver setting, are convincing proofs 
of genuineness, to religious feelings—though a glance 
at history is sufficient to show their spuriousness. 

It was in this church that Adelaide was buried with 
great splendour. In the spirit of that age, which had 
more feeling for the solid than real taste—more devo¬ 
tion and confidence than unbelieving fear—she was 
dressed as a bride in flowered silk, a motley garland 
upon her head, and her pale fingers covered with 
costly rings; in which state she was conveyed to the 
vault of a little chapel, directly under the choir, in a 
coffin with glass windows. Many of her forefathers 
Avere already resting here, all embalmed, and with 
their mummy forms, offering a strange contrast to the 
silver and gold with which they were decorated, and 
teaching, in a peculiar fashion, the difference between 
the perishable and the imperishable. The custom of 
embalming was, in the present instance, given up; the 
place was full; and, where Adelaide was buried, it 
■was settled that no one else should be laid there for 
the future. 

With heavy heart had Adolph followed his wife to 
her final resting place. The turret-bells, of two hun¬ 
dred and twenty hundred weight, lifted up their deep 
voices, and spread the sounds ®f mourning through the 
wide city; while the monies, carrying tapers and scat¬ 
tering incense, sang requiems from their huge vellom 
folios, which were spread upon the music-desks in the 
choir. But the service was now over; the dead lay 
alone with the dead; the immense clock, which is only 
wound up once a-year, and shows the course of the 
planets, as well as the hours of the day, was the only 
thing that had sound or motion in the whole cathe¬ 
dral. Its monotonous ticking seemed to mock the 
silent grave. 


It was a stormy November evening, when Peter 
Bolt, the sexton of St. Peter’s, was returning home after 
this splendid funeral. The poor man who had been 
married four years, had one child, a daughter, which 
his wife brought him in the second year of their mar¬ 
riage, and was again expecting her confinement. It 
was, therefore, with a heavy heart that he had left the 
church for his cottage, which lay damp and cold on 
the banks of a river, and -which, at this dull season, 
looked more gloomy than ever. At the door he was 
met by the little Maria, who called out with great de¬ 
light, “ You must not go up stairs, father; the stork has 
been here^ and brought Maria a little brother!”—a 
piece of information more expected than agreeable, and 
which was soon after confirmed by the appearance of 
his sister-in-law with a healtliy infant in her arms. His 
wife, however, had suffered much, and was in a state 
that required assistance far beyond his means to supply. 

In this distress he bethought himself of the Jew, Isaac, 
who had lately advanced him a trifle on his old silver 
watch; but now, unfortunately, he had nothing more 
to pledge, and was forced to ground all his hopes on 
the Jew’s compassion—a very unsafe anchorage. With 
doubtful steps he sought the house of the miser, and 
told his tale amidst tears and sighs; to all of which 
Isaac listened with great patience—so much so, indeed, 
that Bolt began to flatter himself with a favourable 
answer to his petition. But he was disappointed : the 
Jew, having heard him out, coolly replied, “ that he 
could lend no monish on a child—it was no good 
pledge.” 

With bitter execrations on the usurer’s hard-hearted¬ 
ness, poor Bolt rushed from his door; when, to aggra¬ 
vate his situation, the first snow of the season began 
to fall; and that so thick and fast, that, in a very short 
time, the house-top presented a single field of white. 
Immersed in his grief, he missed bis way across the 
market-place, and, when he least expected such a thing, 
found himself in the front of the cathedral. The great 
clock chimed three quarters—it wanted then, a quar¬ 
ter to twelve. Where was he to look for assistance at 
such an hour—or, indeed, at any hour? He had al¬ 
ready applied to the rich prelates, and got from them 
all that their charity was likely to give. Suddenly, a 
thought struck him like lightning; he saw his little 
Maria crying for the food he could not give her—his 
sick wife, lying in bed, with the infant on her ex¬ 
hausted bosom—and then Adelaide, in her splendid 
coffin, and her hand glittering with jewels that it could 
not grasp. “ Of what use are diamonds to her now ?” 
said he to himself “ Is there any sin in robbing the 
dead to give to the living ? I would not do such a 
thing for myself if I were starving—no. Heaven for¬ 
bid ! But for my wife and child—ah! that’s quite 
another matter.” 

Quieting his conscience as well as he could, with 
this opiate, he hurried homo to get the necessary im¬ 
plements ; but, by the time he reached his own door, 
his resolution began to waver. The sight, however, 
of his wife’s distress, wrought him up again to the 
sticking-place; and having provided himself with a 
dark lantern, the church-keys, and a crow-bar to break 
open the coffin, he set out for the cathedral. On the 
way, all manner of strange fancies crossed him: the 
earth seemed to shake beneath him—it was the totter¬ 
ing of his own limbs; a figure seemed to sign him 
back—it was the shade thrown from some column, that 
waved to and fro as the lami>light flickered in the 
night wind. But still the thought of home drove him 
on; and even the badness of the weather carried the 
consolation with it—he was the more likely to find the 
streets clear, and escape detection. 
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He had now reached the cathedral. For a moment 
he paused on the steps, and then, taking heart, put the 
huge key into the lock. To his lancy, it had never 
opened with such readiness before. The bolt shot 
back at the light touch of the key—he stood alone in 
the church, trembling from head to foot. Still it was 
requisite to close the door behind him, lest its being 
open should be seen by any one passing by, and give 
rise to suspicion; and, as he did so, the story came 
across his mind of the man who had visited a church 
at midnight to show his courage. For a sign that he 
had really been there, he was to stick his knife into a 
coffin; but in his hurry and trepidation, he struck it 
through the skirt of his coat without being aware of it, 
and supposing himself held back by some supernatural 
agency, dropped down dead from terror. 

Full of these unpleasant recollections, he tottered up 
the nave; and, as the light successively flashed upon 
the sculptured marbles, it seemed to him as if the pale 
figures frowned ominously upon him. But desperation 
supplied the place of courage. He kept on his way to 
the choir—descended the steps—passed through the 
long narrow passage, with tlie dead heaped up on 
either side—opened Adelaide’s chapel, and stood at 
once before her coflin. There she lay, stifi and pale 
the wreath in her hair, and the jewels on her fingers, 
gleaming strangely in the dim lights of the lantern. 
He even fancied that he already smelt the pestilential 
breath of decay, though it was full early for corruption 
to have begun his work. A sickness seized him at the 
thought, and he leaned for support against one of the 
columns, with his eye fixed on the coflin; when—w’as 
it real, or was it illusion ?—a change came over the 
face of the dead! Ha started back; and that change, 
so indescribable, had passed away in an instant, leav¬ 
ing a darker shadow on the features. 

“ If I had only time,” he said to himself—“ if I had 
only time, I would rather break open one of the other 
coffins, and leave the lady Adelaide in quiet. Age has 
destroyed all that is human in these mummies; they 
have lost that resemblance to life, which makes the 
dead so terrible, and I should no more mind handling 
them than so many dry bones. It’s all nonsense, 
though; one is as harmless as the other, and since the 
lady Adelaide’s house is the easiest for my work, I must 
e’en set about it.” 

But the coffin did not offer the facilities he reckoned 
upon with so much certainty. The glass windows 
were secured inwardly with iron wire, leaving no 
space for the admission of the hand, so that he found 
himself obliged to break the lid to pieces—a task that, 
with his imperfect implements, cost both time and 
labour. As the wood splintered and cracked under the 
heavy blow^s of the iron, the cold perspiration poured 
in streams down his face, the sound assuring him more 
than all the rest that he was committing sacrilege. 
Before, it was only the place, with its dark associa¬ 
tions, that had terrified him; now he began to be 
afraid of himself, and would, without doubt, have 
given up the busin(;ss altogether, if the lid had not 
suddenly flown to pieces. Alarmed at his very suc¬ 
cess, he startled round, as if expecting to see some one 
behind, watching his sacrilege, and ready to clutch 
him; and so strong had been the illusion, that when 
he found that this was not the case, he fell upon his 
knees before the coffin, exclaiming, “Forgive me, dear 
lady, if I take from you what is of no use to yourself, 
while a single diamond will make a poor family so 
happy. It is not for myself—oh no!—it is for my 
wife and children.” 

He thought the dead looked more kindly at him as 
he spake thus, and certainly the livid shadow had 
passed away from her face. Without more delay, he 
raised the cold hand to draw the rings from its finger: 
but what was his horror when the dead returned his 
grasp!—^liis hand was clutched—aye, firmly clutched, 


though that rigid face and form lay there as fixed and 
motionless as ever. With a cry of horror he burst 
away, not retaining so much presence of mind as to 
think’of the light which lie left burning by the coffin. 
This, however, was of little consequence; fear can 
find Its way in the dark, and he rushed through the 
vaulted passage, up the steps, through the choir, and 
would have found his way out, had he not, in his 
reckless hurry, forgotten the stone, called the Demi's 
Slone, which lies in the middle of the church, and 
which, according to the legend, was cast there by the 
Devil. Thus much is certain—it has fiillen from tho 
arch, and they still show a hole above, through which 
it is said to have been hurled. 

Against this stone the unlucky sexton stumbled, just 
as the turret-clock struck twelve, and immediately he 
fell to the earth in a death-like swoon. The cold, 
however, soon brought him to himself, and on reco¬ 
vering his senses he again fled, winged by terror, and 
fully convinced that he had no hope of escaping the 
vengeance of the dead, except by the confession of his 
crime, and gaining the forgiveness of her family. 
With this view, he hurried across the market-place to 
tho burgomaster’s house, where he had to knock long 
belbre he could attract any notice. The whole house¬ 
hold lay in a profound sleep, with the exception of the 
unhappy Adolph, who was now sitting alone on tho 
same sofa where he had so often sat with his Adelaide. 
Her picture hung on the wall opposite to him, though 
it might rather be said to feed his grief than to aflbrd 
him any consolation. And yet, as most would do un 
der such circumstances, he dwelt upon it the more in¬ 
tently even from the pain it gave him, and it was not 
till the sexton had knocked repeatedly that he awoke 
from his melancholy dreams. Roused at last, he opened 
the window, and inquired who it was that disturbed 
him at such an unseasonable' hour? 

“It is only I, Mr. Burgomaster,” was the answer. 

“ And who are you ?” again asked Adolph. 

“ Bolt, the sexton of St. Peter’s, Mr. Burgomaster; I 
liave a thing of the utmost importance to discover to 

you.” _ . -u t ■ 

Naturally associating the idea of Adelaide with the 
sexton of the church wdiere she was buried, Adolph 
was immediately anxious to know something more of 
the matter, and, taking up a wax-light, he hastened 
downi staii*s, and himself opened the door to admit 
Bolt. 

“ What have you to say to me ?” he exclaimed. 

“ Not here, Mr. Burgomaster,” replied the anxious 
sexton—“ not here; we may be overheard.” 

Adolph, though wondering at this affectation of mys¬ 
tery, motioned him in, and closed the door; when Bolt, 
throwing himself at his feet, confessed all that had 
happened. The anger of Adolph was mixed with 
compassion as he listened to the strange recital; nor 
could he refuse to* Bolt the absolution which the poor 
fellow deemed so essential to his future security from 
the vengeance of the dead. At the same time, he 
cautioned him to maintain a profound silence on the 
subject tow'ards every one else, as otherwise the sacri¬ 
lege might be attended with serious consequences—it 
not being likely that the ecclesiastics, to whom the 
judgment of such matters belonged, would view his 
fault with equal indulgence. He even resolved to go 
himself to the church with Bolt, that he might investi¬ 
gate the affair more thoroughly. But to this proposi¬ 
tion the sexton gave a prompt and positive denial. 

“ I would rather,” he exclaimed—“ I would rather 
be dragged to the scaffold than again disturb the repose 
of the dead.” 

This declaration, so ill-timed, confounded Adolph. 
On the one hand he felt an undefined curiosity to look 
more narrowly into this mysterious business; on the 
other, he could not help feeling compassion for the 
sexton, who, it was evident, was labouring under the 
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influence of a delusion which he was utterly imable 
to subdue. The poor fellow trembled all over, as if 
shaken by an ague fit, and painted the situation of his 
wife and his pressing poverty, with such a pale face 
and such despair in his eyes, that he might himself 
have passed for a church-yard spectre. The Burgo¬ 
master again admonished him to be silent for fear of 
the consequences, and, giving him a couple of dollars 
to relieve his immediate wants, sent him home to his 
wife and family. 

Being thus deprived of his most natural ally on this 
occasion, Adolph summoned an old and confidential 
servant, of whose secrecy he could have no doubt. 
To his question of—“ Do you fear the dead ?”—^Hans 
stoutly replied, “ They are not half so dangerous as the 
living.” 

“ Indeed ?” said the Burgomaster. Do you, then, 
tbdnk that you have courage enough to go into the 
church at night ?” 

<‘In the way of my duty, yes,” replied Hans— 
<^not otherwise. It is not right to trifle with holy 
matters.” 

“ Do you believe in ghosts, Hans?” continued Adolph. 

Yes, Mr. Burgomaster.” 

Do you fear them ?” 

“ No, Mr. Burgomaster. I hold by God, and he holds 
up me; and God is the strongest.” 

“ Will you go with me to the cathedral, Hans ? I 
have had a strange, dream to-night; it seemed to me 
as if ray deceased wife called to mo £i*om the steeple- 
window.” 

“ I see how it is,” answered Hans: “ the sexton lias 
been with you, and put this w’him into your head, Mr. 
Bojgomaster. These grave-diggers are always seeing 
ghests.” 

" Put a light into your lantern,” said Adolph, avoid¬ 
ing a direct reply to this observation of the old man. 
“ Be silent, and follow me.” 

“If you bid me,” said Hans, “I must of course 
obey; for you are my magistrate as well as my master.” 

Herewith he lit die candle in the lantern, and fol¬ 
lowed his master without farther opposition. 

Adolph hurried into the church with Imsty steps, but 
the old man, who went before him to show die w’ay, 
delayed him with hk reflections, so that their jnogress 
was but slow. E.von at die threshold he stopped, and 
flung the light of his: lantern upon the gilded rods over 
the door, to which it is the custom to add a fresh one 
every year, that people may know how long the reign¬ 
ing elector has lived. 

“ That is an excellent custom,” said Hans; “one has 
only to count those stav'es, and one learns immedi¬ 
ately how long the gracious elector has governed us 
simple men.” 

“Excellent,” replied Adolph: “but goon.,” 

Hans, however, had too long been indulged in his 


odd, wayward habits, to quicken his pace at this ad¬ 
monition. Not a monument would he pass, without 
first stopping to examine it by the lantern-light, and 
requesting the Burgomaster to explain its inscription. 
In short, he behaved like a traveller, who was taking 
the opportunity of seeing the curiosities of the cathe¬ 
dral, although he had spent his three-and-sixty years 
in Cologne, and, dining tliat period, had been in the 
habit of frequenting it almost daily. 

Adolph, who well knew that no representations 
would avail him, submitted patiently to the humours 
of his old servant, contenting himself with answering 
his questions as briefly as possible; and in this vA’ay 
they at last got to the high altar. Here Hans made a 
sudden stop, and was not to l>e brought any fartlier. 

“ Quick!” exclaimed the Burgomaster, who was be¬ 
ginning to lose his patience; for his heart throbbed 
with expectation. 

“ Heaven and all good angels defend us 1” mur¬ 
mured Hans through his chattering teeth, while he in 
vain felt for his rosary, which yet hung as usual at his 
girdle. 

“ What is the matter now ?” cried Adolph. 

“ Do you see who sits there ?” replied Hans. 

“ Where ?” exclaimed his master: “ I see nothing- 
hold-up the lantern.” 

“ Heaven shield us!” cried the old man: “there sits 
our deceased lady on the altar, in a long white veil, 
and drinks out of a sacramental cup!” 

With a trembling hand, he held up the lantern in 
the direction to which he pointed. It was, indeed, as 
he hat] said. There she sat, with the paleness of death 
upon her face—her white garments waving heavily in 
the night wind, that rushed through the aisles of the 
church—and holding the silver gotflet to her lips with 
long, bony arms, wusied by protracted illness. Even 
Adolph’s courage began to waver. 

“Adelaide,” he cried, “I conjure you in the name 
of the blessed Trinity, answer me—is it thy living 
seLC or but thy shaclow 1” 

“ Ah!” replied a faint voice, “ you buried me alive, 
and, but for this wine, I had perished from exhaustion. 
Come up to me, dear Adolph, I am no shadow—bujt 
I soon shall be Avitb sliadows, unless I receive your 
speedy succour.” 

“ Go not near her!” said Hans; “ it is the Evil (hae, 
that has assumed the blessed shape of my lady to de¬ 
stroy you.” 

“ Away, old man!” exclaimed Adolph, bursting from 
die feeble grasp of his senmut, and rushing up the 
steps of the altar. 

It was, indeed, Adelaide that he held in his eager 
embrace—the wann and living Adelaide—who had 
been buried for dead in her long trance, and had only 
escaped from the grave by the sacrilegioas. daring of— 
The Sexton oe Cologne. 


NAPLES. 

The ocean-wave’s innumerable smile 
Glow’^d with th’ invigorating beams, which fell. 
Like golden shafts, from heaven’s blue citadel : 
The winds were sleeping in their caverns, while 
Sky, air, earth, ocean, summer’s garment wore, 
From the resplendent sands upon the shore, 

To distant Caprea’s purple blooming isle. 

The lagging ships seem’d the voluptuous spoil 
Of the soft air, whose radiant censers spill’d 
Odours on earth, and earth with incense fill’d. 
Naples 1 my heart .shall in its depths retain 
The passing splendour of that summer day; 

Like light from love’s sweet grave it shall remain, 
When love has pass’d, with all its dreams, away. 


THE OLDEN TIME. 

Ye reminiscences of olden time, 

Ye dwell upon my memory like a dream. 

Ye come and go, like bubbles on a stream; 

Or like those clouds that float around the moon. 
I listen—for to me there comes no chime 
Without its echo; and all voices seem 
To speak in words of some familiar rhyme 
I listened to of old.—Ah, me ! as soon 
Shall winds forget their minstrelsy, the trees 
Forget the sunshine in the month of June, 

The tranquil waves forget the stonny breeze, 
And the cold lakes of mountain-tops to freeze, 
As the unhappy one, while life may last, 

Shut from his heart die memory of the past. 






THE JILTED. 
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THE JIILTEH. 


“Beware how you k 
Among nymphs of; 


Mark Anthony SiNURBs was the youngest son of a 
respectable butcher in Leeds. Even in childhood, 
young Snubbs was remarkable for an ambition, which 
soared beyond the narrow sphere to which his birtli 
threatened to confine him. He disdained to associate 
with the young butchers of the neighbourhood, and 
attached himself to the genteeler society of attorneys’ 
clerks and mercers’ apprentices—a circumstance which 
excited the indignation of his father, who threatened 
to disinherit him, on pretence of his being too fine a 
gentleman to do credit to an honourable calling. But, 
fortunately, the young man’s maternal uncle, a silk 
W’eaver in the place, viewed his character in a more 
favourable light, he admired his nephew’s spirit, and, 
resolving to encourage it, obtained for him the place 
of a shop-boy with an eminent haberdasher in London. 
In this situation, young Snubbs neglected no opportu¬ 
nity of cultivating the graces; and as he, at the same 
time, had tolerable parts, a modest assurance, and a 
ready tongue, he rose so rapidly in his master’s favour, 
that he was appointed to travel for the house to the 
north of England, and to Scotland. This appointment 
had long been the aim of our hero’s exertions, and the 
object of his ambitious wishes; and Alexander of Ma- 
cedon felt not greater pride, when he had first tamed 
the fierceness of Bucephalus, than did Snubbs, when 
he found himself master of a stout hacluiey, trotting on 
the high-way to happiness and Carlisle. It was here 
that he met, for the first time, the accomplished Miss 
Geraldine Snooks, the daughter and heiress of a rich 
attorney. He had the honour of dancing with lier at 
tlie charity ball; he afterwards met her at a tea party, 
and took the liberty of offering to accompany her next 
morning to a concert. His attention now became more 
particular; he visited her at her father’s house—stole 
her fan—wrote verses upon her French poodle—and, 
in short, had made a strong impression upon her affec¬ 
tions, when he was discovered, one morning, kissing 
his mistress’s hand, and trying to prevail with her to 
accompany him upon his northern excursion, as far as 
Gretna Green, by old Snooks, who kicked him down 
stairs, and forbade him his house for ever. This was 
a severe blow to his hopes ,• and Snubbs, in the height 
of his indignation, meditated claiming satisfaction from 
the attorney, either by the duello or an action for 
assault. Upon further reflection, however, he adopted 
the more prudent and Christian resolution of overlook¬ 
ing the afent, in consideration of his love for tlio fair 
Geraldine. 

He immediately quitted Carlisle, where he had lost 
his. heart, and, we are sorry to add, his book of pat¬ 
terns : the latter loss, however, was scarcely felt before 
it was relieved, by the restoration of the article, wdth 
a hastily written and indifferently spelled note from 
Miss Snooks, expressing sympathy for his sufferings, and 
swearing unalterable attachment to his person and for¬ 
tunes. The truth is, the patterns had slipped from the 
pocket of Mark Antliony’s inexpressibles, during his 
somewhat precipitous retreat before the enraged Octa¬ 
vius Snooks. 'Ihe constancy of his mistress greatly 
consoled our hero under the indignity he had just ex¬ 
perienced, and he comforted himself with the thought,, 
that “ the course of true love never did run smooth”— 
a truth which was farther confirmed in his own expe¬ 
rience, by his horse stumbling on a piece of new-laid 
road, and depositing the unhappy lover in a dry ditch. 
Snubbs did not allow this accident to ruffle his lately 
recovered equanimity; on the contrarj% as he disco- 
c 2 


ter in vain 
higher degree..” 


vered that his nag had lost his shoe, he led him, with 
much tenderness, to a neighbouring smithy; and while 
tlie grim master of the forge was performing his office, 
our lover availed himself of the unavoidable delay to 
pen a few stanzas to his mistress, in imitation of Shen- 
stone’s “ Pastoral Ballad.” In this piece he paints the 
pangs of absence, threatens to break his pipe and crook, 
and pathetically recommends his sheep and his goats 
to the care of his brother swains, as he is entirely oc¬ 
cupied w'ilh his passion for the divine Snooks. After 
despatching this effusion by a ragged little Cyclops, 
whom he bribed with a sixpence and a glass of purl, 
he resumed his journey, and arrived safe in Glasgow ; 
where ho, for a time, forgot his love, in transacting the 
business of his employers. But a short excursion which 
he had occasion to take into the Highlands, effectually 
recalled his attention to love and the muses. During 
his passage by steam, from Balloch to the head of Loch 
Lomond, he composed a long elegy, of which the fol¬ 
lowing stanzas are a fragment: 

“While hapless exile, on a distant shore, 

I wander far from joy and Gerpldine; 

Still mid tlie torrent’s rush, the tempest’s roar, 
Angelic Snooks! ray heart is ever thine. 

****** lie 

Ah! should my bark, when winds too rudely blow, 
Be doom’d to perish in this boundless sea. 

Wilt thou, my Snooks—I know thou wilt—bestow 
A tear for him who died for love of time 

It does not clearly appear that Mr. Snubbs was en¬ 
titled to consider himself as dying, for love of Miss 
Snooks, even in the event of the catastrophe which he 
here contemplates, seeing that the exclusive object of 
his excursion on Loch Lomond—which, by thejway, 
he somewhat absurdly mistakes for botmdless sea—was 
to make a descent on Glenfalloch, and' thenee pass to 
Inverary, for the purpose of collecting certain sets of 
tartan. But poetical license must be allowed to a bag- 
man and a lover. On liis return from this highland 
excursion, Mark Anthony had a short satisfactory inter¬ 
view with his mistress, who gave him a lock of her 
hair, which w’e may here mention was of that shade 
of red which is commonly called sandy-colour- In 
return, Mr. Snubbs presented her tvilh an elegant 
tweezer-case; vows of tlie most lasting attachment 
were mutually pledged between the lovers,,, and a day 
fixed for their elopement. In the mean while, iilr. 
Snubbs. considered himself bound, in honour, to return 
without delay to London, and give his employers an 
account of his northern journey. This account was 
found to be highly satisfactory; ard the mxmager of the 
commercial house to which he was attached, was so 
pleased with his diligence and success, lie promoted 
him, from a trotting galloway and ninety pounds per 

annum, to a higher salary,, and the luxury of a gig._ 

Greatly elated with liis promoticn, our traveller lost no 
time in writing to liis inamomta an account of his 
brightened prospects; nor was he long in receiving an 
answer, as warm as he could have w'ished, and eaK\- 
cstly pressing him to return immediately to Carlisle, 
where Iiis anxious Geraldine, was expecting him whh 
open arms. But the gifts of fo»*tun£^are not only fella- 
cious in their own nature—they^ are also very apt to 
exert a mischievous influence onMhe character and 
feelings of individuals. We cannot say that i\Ir- 
Snubbs’ love was now less w’arm than when he was 
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less "by the capricious goddess; but finding 

himself more flush of ready money than usual, he re¬ 
solved to make the most of his bachelor liberty, by 
mixing freely in the gaieties of the metropolis. He 
spent much of his time at Astley’s, the Hay-market, 
and even ventured once or twice to the Opera. Such 
a life of pleasure could not be expected to last, and 
Mark Anthony’s superfluous funds were soon exhausted. 
But in proportion as his finances began to be impaired, 
his love revived; and he was seriously meditating a 
northern excursion, with the intention of acquiring a 
husband’s claim over the person and fortune of his 
Geraldine, when, fortunately, his employers resolved to 
send him thither on commercial business. Hitherto 
■we have contemplated Snubbs as the enfanie gate of 
fortune; but the mutability of human affairs extends 
to bagmen as well as to kings and heroes; and Mark 
Anthony Snubbs, like his great namesake, the triumvir, 
was destined to be the sport of a woman. Though 
naturally sanguine, and free from superstition, he felt 
oppressed with a presentiment of evil as he approached 
the ancient city of Carlisle. It was night before he 
arrived at his inn; yet the anxiety which he felt would 
not permit him to call, as usual, for his slippers and 
night-cap; he, therefore, hurriedly discussed a pound 
and a half of minced collops, with a cut of salmon, for 
"his supper; and having swallowed half a quart of dis¬ 
tilled waters, by way of security against the night air, 
he sallied forth to reconnoitre Mr. Snooks’ premises, 
and obtain, if possible, an interview with his mistress. 
The wealthy attorney s house, with the retiring modesty 
which is supposed to characterize its owner’s profes¬ 
sion, stood a little back from the line of tlie street, and 
was surrounded with a small, but neat orchard. An 
iron gate, which was secured only by a latch, afforded 
leady access to this second paradise, and Mr. Snubbs 
succeeded in stealing round to his mistress’s window 
unobserved. Here, how'ever, he tapped and whispered 
in vain; he even ventured to hum, in a disconsolate 
lone, the words of a Scotch song: 

“’This ae night, this ae night, 

O rise and let me in.” 


Still no Miss Snooks echoed back the cadence of his 
song. In a fit of desperation, the love-sick bagman 
now approached a window, through w-hich streamed a 
flood of light. The shutter was only half closed, so 
that our traveller could easily perceive what was doing 
within; but what pen can describe the horror of the 
unfortunate bagman, when he saw, in Mr. Snooks’ best 
parlour, which was splendidly lighted up for the occa¬ 
sion, with wax tapers and argand lamp. Miss Geraldine 
Snool^s in her bridal dress, and smiling from ear to ear, 
leading down a dance with an elderly gentleman in 
tights, with huge golden buckles, and a George the 
Fourth wig, and w'hom he readily recognised as old 
Oroonoko, the rich tobacconist, for whom tlie fickle 
Miss Snooks had often expressed a particular aversion. 
At this imexpected sight, Snubbs could not suppress an 
audible groan, which instantly interrupted the fesUvi- 
ties within. The attorney, snatching a horse-pistol 
from the mantelpiece, rushed to the door, followed 
more leisurely by the bridegroom, armed with the fire- 
shovel. Our hero now endeavoured to effect his re¬ 
treat, but unsuccessfully, as one leg was caught in a 
man-trap, which Snooks had placed near a favourite 
apple-tree, and the other was held fast by a large 
house dog, who had rushed forth upon the first alarm. 
The bagman’s cries guided the company to the scene 
of action. Lights were procured, and poor Snubbs 
was at last rescued from his perilous situation. He 
had fortunately received little bodily harm, but his 
fright was excessive, and his clotlies were torn. He 
was speedily recognized, and his sufferings excited 
rather merriment than sympathy; but what affected 
him most was, that his mistress, instead of showing any 
signs of remorse or pity, joined very heartily in the 
mirth which his deplorable plight had provoked. Old 
Snooks, indeed, threatened a prosecution for trespass; 
but the good natured tobacconist interfered, and even 
Mrs. Oroonoko joined in interceding for her unfortu¬ 
nate lover. 

The jilted bagman is now' a respectable mercer in 
his native towm of Leeds, and, in the arms of an affec¬ 
tionate wife, has forgotten the disdain of Miss Geral¬ 
dine Snooks. 


VISIT TO THE CAPOTDAIV PACHA. 


No’twithstanding all I had heard of the exter- | 
nal beauty of Constantinople, yet fatigued and nerve- 
worn as I was after passing five days and nights in an 
open boat in traversing the Dardanelles and the sea of 
Marmora, my anticipations were fully realized on ap¬ 
proaching that ancient metropolis. It w'as midnight, 
and a broad autumnal moon bathed sea and city in a 
flood of light; her beams were throwTi back from 
many a mosque and gilded minaret, emerging from the 
impenetrable gloom of the dark groves of cypress trees 
which stand like giant watchmen round the Turbehs* 
of the departed saints of Islamism. The plaintive cry 
of the stork, and the deep voice of the Imam calling 
the faithful to the last Namaz, w'ere the only sounds 
that broke upon the stillness of the night. 

As the city+ gates are closed an hour or two after 
sunset, it was impossible to land, and the caikgee 
moored his little vessel under the wall of the Serari 
to wait the morning. I thank my kind fortune for 

*Turbeh is a magnificent building appropriated ex¬ 
clusively to the reception of the remains of a sultan 
or a saint. 

t There is a very strict police in Constantinople; no 
person is allowed to walk the streets after sunset with¬ 
out a lantern. 


thus prolonging to me the beautiful vision which the 
moment I set foot on shore disappeared forever, giving 
place to the disgusting realities of narrow alleys ren¬ 
dered almost impassible by dogs and dirt. I landed as 
soon as it was day, and without obstruction of any kind 
I got my passport vise, and my kit inspected by the pro¬ 
per authorities, a ceremony which I believe is only 
gone through for the purpose of demanding a fee, for 
1 never heard of any exception being taken to a pass¬ 
port, or of any duty imposed upon luggage. The 
Turkish officials are at their post a little after daylight, 
and in this respect set an example which might be ad¬ 
vantageously followed by some functionaries nearer 
home. 

Having dismissed my boatman, I made a sign to a 
Hamal t to take my luggage and follow me, and being 
on the city side, I crossed the Golden Thorn, and land¬ 
ing at Topkhana, (the cannon foundry,) directed the 
Hamal to lead the way to Pera. “ Upon my head be 
it,” said he; and notwithstanding the load tliat actu¬ 
ally was upon his head, in addition to the moral re¬ 
sponsibility he had taken upon himself, he climbered 
up one of the steep lanes leading to the European 
suburb of Pera—or, as the Turks call it, the “ deurt 

t Hamal, a porter. 
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yol,” literally the four ways—with a rapidity that put 
me to considerable pain to keep up with. I was in 
some trepidation lest he meditated a sudden disappear¬ 
ance, which he could have accomplished with the 
greatest facility. Having however reached the Gala- 
ta Serai, the palace of the Sultan’s pages, where 
there was a fountain, he very unceremoniously threw 
down his load, and exclaimed, “This Ingliilis Giaour 
has his sanduki full of gold.” - 

“ What is the matter ?” said I, as soon as I could 
speak. 

“ You put upon the back of a man a load that would 
squeeze the hump of a dromedary into paras.'*' You 
may carry your yoke yourself—I will go no further 
with it.” 

“ My good friend,” said I, “ you mistake; the chest 
is not so heavy or you could not have mounted the 
hill -no fast with it; but come I am in a hurry, an ex¬ 
tra grush will lighten the load.” 

“ Gently, gently,” said he, waving his hand to and 
^o, to stay my impatience, “ there is no hurry. If it 
please Allah there is time enough. The Deurt Yol is 
hut a five minute piece from hence.” I thought this 
was cool enough ,• but so it is in Turkey. A Mussul¬ 
man when serving an infidel always does it at his lei¬ 
sure ; and so ray Hamal, after taking some powdered 
coffee,t which he washed down with a draught of wa¬ 
ter from the fountain, drew forth his tchibouque, and 
striking a light with a chakmak and a piece of kav,! 
an apparatus the Turks always carry about with them, 
sat himself down on the marble basin of the fountain, 
and with an air of most imperturbable gravity began 
to ply his pipe. He was a grim-looking, well-made 
vagabond, with huge naked legs, bearing a dolphin 
saillant vert„ which shewed him to have been a Gali- 
onghi—a sailor in the Ottoman fleet. As I saw there 
was no chance of frightening him into compliance, I had 
recourse to a ruse —“ Come,” said I, “ you must be 
quick—I am the bearer of despaches for the English 
ambassador.” 

“ Mashallah,” said he, “ will you throw dirt in my 
eyes ? Is the Ingliilis Eltgee like this saccal $ that he 
shall rise at this hour ?” The individual to whom he 
pointed was toiling up the hill with a curiously shaped 
leather-bottle on his back, capable of containing four 
©r five gallons of water. 

“ Salam al hakim,” said the Hamal, as the water- 
carrier arrived; to whom the latter responded, “ Al 
hakim salam.” 

The Turks have almost invariably fine voices, and 
they are never heard to better effect than in the deep 
tones in which they are accustomed to pronounce their 
saluta. Whenever the vowel a occurs, it is produced 
a gorge deployee, rich, deep, full, and harmonious ; and 
amongst the causes of the contempt which the Turks 
feel—from the Soldan to the meanest of his subjects— 
and seldom fail to express for the “ Frenk kepecllerri,’' 
that is to say, Frank dogs—may be reckoned—next 
perhaps to our dress, which puts them in mind of a pair 

* Para is a small copper coin so thin that the lightest 
wind will blow it way. 

t Coffee to a Turk is absolutely indispensable—ra¬ 
ther than not have it at all, he will take it in pow^der. 
The Turks have a saying, that a cup of coffee and a 
pipe form a complete entertainment. Some of the re¬ 
ligious contend that both are constructively forbidden 
by the Koran as coming under the ban pronounced 
against intoxicating drugs. 

t Chakmak and kav, a flint and steel, and a very 
peculiar kind of touchwood. 

$ A water-carrier. The water-carriers, as do also 
the porters, form a very numerous class in Constanti¬ 
nople. Each has its Bashi, or chief, and in cases of 
emergency is called upon to act as police under his 
orders. 


of scissors—the hissing, whistling, and fizzing of our 
pronunciation. I have heard the vaunted “lingua 
Tuscana in bocca Romana,” and from a very pretty 
“ bocca Romana” loo, but the Turkish, with the same 
advantages, is a thousand times before it. The “ Al 
hakim salam,” which may be translated “peace be with 
thee,” is never used but to the faithful. If a Turk sa¬ 
lute a Frank, it is “ Sabahnes hierolsun,” (good mom 
ing,) or “ Altshamnes, hierolsun,” (good evening,) as the 
case may be. 

The water-carrier filled his bottle, and imitating the 
example of my friend the Hamal, sat down to his 
pipe. They then entered into the most friendly com¬ 
munion together, in the course of w'hich the saccal re¬ 
proached his friend for doing any service at all to a 
Frank. “ Wait a while,” quoth the latter, “ 1 carried 
the Giaour’s accursed sanduki with my left hand.”* 

“ That,” interrupted I, is the reason you found it so 
heavy.” Upon which the saccal interfered, and af¬ 
ter lifting the trunk, began to revile me for placing on 
the shoulders of a Mussulman a load onJjy fit for the 
back of a camel. 

“Allah is great,” said he, “but he is gracious; I 
wonder Moustapha is not dead. I advise him to go to 
the Cadhi and see if he will allow a Frank dog thus 
to treat a greenhead!”t—for Moustapha pretended to 
the green turban, for which, in all probability, he got 
well thrashed every time he met another greenhead. 
either stronger or richer than himself 

Heaven knows how this controversy might have 
ended, had it not been for the arrival of an individual 
of an anomalous appearance, w’ho immediately ad.- 
dressed himself to me in the following terms:—“ Nom 
de Dieu! what has brought you to Constantinople?” 

It was not without difficulty that I recognized my 

friend Captain S-, of the Greek regulars, clad as 

he then was in. the costume of the Nizam djedid:t—a 
largo red cloak reaching from his neck to bis ankles; 
blue jacket, braided with silver; blue pantaloons, tight 
to the knee, but very capacious upwards; red morocco 
hessians; an Egyptian riding whip of Hippopotamus 
skin, and, to crown all, a red quilted caouk of the 
form an dimensions of a pint basin. “ What harlequi¬ 
nade is this,” inquired I, “ and how comes it that you 
have abandoned the cross for the crescent?” “ Oh,” 
said he, “those ungrateful scoundrels, the Greeks, 
would have starved me; but here I am well paid, and 
generally speaking, well treated. I hold the office of 
military instructor to the new troops in the household 
of the Ca pond an Pasha, qui, entre nous, est un imbecile; 
but nevertheless, the third subject in the empire; and 
on state days is allowed the honour of kissing the Sul¬ 
tan’s slipper. But come,” said he, “I see you are 
just arrived. Moustapha, take the gentleman’s trunk 
to my konak.” 

Greenheaded Moustapha, to my utter astonishment, 
put both hands to the sanduki, and turning to Captain 

S-exclaimed, “ By my eyes,” and darted off alertly. 

The water-carrier had already disappeared )| 

“ What,” said I, “does this mean ? 1 have been en¬ 

deavouring to persuade this rascal to go on for this last 
half hour, and just now he was talking of taking me 
before the Cadhi for overloading him.” 

“Oh,” said S-, “he knows me; and, moreover, 

do you see those two solemn looking gentlemen with 
white sticlts in their hands? Moustapha is very well 

* This renders the service less odious in the eyes of 
Mahomed. 

t An Emir; wearing light green is the peculiar pri-. 
vilege of the descendants of the prophet of which 
they are exceedingly jealous. It is not long since the 
lady of an English ambassador was knocked down and 
beaten by some Yenicheris, for wearing a green veil. 

t New institution. Tbe regular troops of Sultan 
Mahmoud are so caUed. 
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VlSri* TO THE CAPOUBAIf PACHA. 


acquainted 'with, their summary- method of settling dis¬ 
putes of this kind. Let us go into Kafphene and make 
our heff, and the^^ if you like, as I am going to the 
morning drill, at which the Fhsha is always present, I 
will present you to him.” 

I very gladly assented to his proposal, and after hav¬ 
ing passed under the hands of an Armenian barber, 
we adjourned to a coffee-house. Here were a number 
of Osmanlis reclining on cushions and otherwise en¬ 
joying themselves; that is, smoking their pipes, drink¬ 
ing coffee, stroking their beards, playing with their 
beards, and maintaining a profound silence. On our 
entrance, one meagre, sallow looking fellow, clad in a 
loose,, drab coloured benesh, or gown, and wearing a 
curiously stamped felt cap, in shape exactly resembling 
a. gigantic extinguisher, got up, spat upon the floor, 
and rushed out of the apartment. I afterwards ascer¬ 
tained, that he had a great character for sanctity, and 
belonged to a Mehdreseh* of Spinning Dervishes,— 
gentlemen who, on stated days, entertain the public 
by turning round with a wonderful rapidity, “ a qui 
mieux’* for hours together, or, till they actually faint 
away, a most execrable din being kept up the whole 
time by tomtoms and other abominable instruments; 
the greater the spinner^ the greater the saint. 

We took our places in the divan, and S-com¬ 

menced a conversation with an aged respectable look¬ 
ing Turk who sat next him. 

^‘Is your kefft good?” “So, so; and the kefF of 
your worship?—” “ Very pretty kefft” 

“This gentleman,” said S—-—, pointing to me, 
“brings news that the Roumelie Giaours have been 
cut into cababst by the wonderful Reschid.” 

The old Turk laid down his pipe, raised himself on 
bis knees, and slapping both thighs, exclaimed,. “ Praise 
be to Allali! how many heads have they taken?”’ 

As this was the first I had heard of the victory, I 
was. rather puzzled for a reply, but my inventive friend 

S-extricated me from the difficulty, by saying that 

the slain were so numerous they could only take the 
ears, some bushels of which were on their w^ay to 
Constantinople, and would be found, in all probability, 
nailed to the walls of the Sultanum Serai on the fol¬ 
lowing day. This news immediately set the whole 

conclave in motion, and S-being pestered with 

questions, found it prudent to beat a retreat, pleading 
bis duty at the Capoudan Pacha capuri, that is to say, 
the Captain Pacha’s gate, by which name the palace 
of that dignitary is known. We descended to Topk- 
hana quay, and getting into a yeutch-chiffdee—a wher- 
ly rowed by three pair of sculls—directed the boat¬ 
men to the tersana, the arsenal, in the neighbourhood 
of which is the residence of the Captain Pasha. 

I was surprised to find the dock yard a scene of 
considerable bustle and activity; there were several 
magnificent vessels on the stoefe, and artificers busily 
employed about them. It was a scene that accorded 
ill with all I had heard of Turkish apathy and indo¬ 
lence. 

On our arrival at the divan, we found the Capou¬ 
dan Pacha impatient for the presence of his instructor. 
He was seated in a small keschk,* overlooking an in¬ 


* Mehdreseh is a college or monastery. The one 
bore mentioned, is a beautiful building in Galata, said 
to be richly endowed. On Friday, one of the spinning 
days, infidels are admitted on condition of taking off* 
their shoes. 

t Kefir may, perhaps, be translated “ comfort.” A 
Turk who has not had his pipe and coffee in the mom- 
mg, under which circumstances he is very ill-temper¬ 
ed, is excused, because he Tias ml made, his heff. 

f Cababs are pieces of roast meat, cubes of about 
an inch square. 

* Keschk, is a light, airy, summer apartment, gencr 
rally very fancifully painted in arabesque. 


ner court of the palace,, in which were about two 
hundred lads in military uniform, that might be called 
European,, if we except the caouk and red morocco 
papouches, or slippers. The Pacha was a. little, round, 
fat, fiery-looldng personage; and his appearance would 
have been contemptible, but for his very handsome, 
jet-black, curly beard. Altogether he looked not very 
unlike a butcher—which epithet was neither unfre- 
quently nor undeservedly applied to him. He wore 
on his head a crimson cashmere shawl; and although 
the day was warm, he was WTapped up in a superb 
caftan, lined throughout w ith sables. He looked hard 

at me, but took not the slightest notice of S-, till 

the latter presented me to him as an officer, late of the 
Greek service. I am free to confess that 1 thought 
this was a piece of intelligence not at all necessary to 
be communicated to his excellency; and I felt that I 
held my head by a very precarious tenure, beifiy no 
other than the will and pleasure of the Pacha, about 
whose humanity I had some scruples. 

“ He is w-elcome,” said the Pacha; “ bid him sil^ 
and say we are glad he has left those infidel dogs, the 
Greeks. He is now in Istambol, and when he goes 
home to his countrymen, he wdll be able to tell them 
the difference between true Musslemen and those 
Roumelie pesivencklerri.” 

Having made this speech, he ordered his Dragoman 

to be summoned; and while S-put his Asiatics 

through their evolutions, the Pacha entered into a 
conversation with me—the object of wliich was to 
prove that one Turk w^as more than a match for ten 
infidels of any denomination; and that Sultan Mah¬ 
moud would inevitably make those red-beards, the 
Russians, eat dirt. 

As I took good care to assent to all his propositions; 
he gradually became familiar, and told me several tales 
of a former Vizier^ renoivned alike for his gallantry, 
and his wonderful despatch of business. I made the 
best comments I could ; but the interpreter, wfoo w^as 
evidently a wag, took the business into his owti hands, 
and so diverted the Pacha with his interpolated trans¬ 
lation of my replies, that he almost laughed himself 
into convulsions. He made me sit next him, and order¬ 
ed me sweetmeats, pipes, and cofifee; swore 1 was a mer¬ 
ry fellow, and said what a pity ’twas, I was an infidel. 
Having exhausted his stock of anecdotes, wdiich, in 
truth to say, abounded more with obscenity than wit, 
he turned his attention to S-and his recruits. 

“ Bismillah Bre Capitan,” said he, “ in the name of 
Allah, what are you doing there? I am tired of this. 
Can you not invent something new ?” “ Please your high¬ 
ness, I am teaching them the manual exercise.” “ What 
an eshee 1—what an ass thou art 1— I tell you I want 
my Cheris to amuse me—I do not want them to fight.” 
“ Please your highness, it is my business to form sol¬ 
diers for the field—not for tlie parade.” “ Bakallam, we 
shall see. Inshallah shalla, I will command them my¬ 
self” And then turning to me, “ Sit you there,” said 
he, “ and I will shew you a thing.” So saying, his 
highness jumped up, and putting on his slippers, he 
hastened down into the court. 

“Now,” said he to S-“ form them into two. co¬ 

lumns—you lead one and I will lead the other:—you 
march round that way, and I will march this:—and 
when I order tlie clarionet to play, let them march as 
solemnly as. they can; but at the sound of the tom¬ 
tom, let them run like greyhounds. Let it be done. 
Give me a sabre.” 

His highness placed liimself at the head of his co¬ 
lumn, and having ordered the clarionet topLay, the two 
parties marched round like mourners at a funeral; but 
when the tom-tom sounded, “ sauve qui pent,'' the de¬ 
vil take the hindmost! The only thing that impeded 
their propress, was the person of their august chief 
who, enveloped as he was in his caftan, and incumber¬ 
ed with slippers, in spite of his prodigious exertions. 
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was evidently unable to keep up with his “ beau ideal” 
of double quick time. The alternations of TfmeaiesQ 
and presto prestissimo, were continued for some time, 
till the Pacha, getting tired, seized upon an unfortunate 
—who, in the enthusiasm of the moment, had outstrip¬ 
ped his fellows, and so got clear of the ranks—and or¬ 
dered him to be tied up to one of the pillars which 
supported the keschk. This being immediately done, 
he took a ramrod, and, with his own hands, beat him 
over the calves of his naked legs till tlie blood ran 
down from them: the poor wretch uttering all the 
while the most agonizing cries: but the Pacha only 
seemed to enjoy his amusement the more, and contin¬ 
ued to strike till fairly exhausted. I was so wrought 
upon by this'inhuman exhibition, that I dared not again 
trust myself in his highness’s presenee. So I took my 

departure without cereniony; leaving S_to make 

what excuse lor my absence he might think fit. And 
60 ended my visit to the Capoudan Pacha. 


AReHERY. 


Archery —tliere- is something peeidiarly joyous^ 
and spirit-stirring in the word,—it revives the memory 
of bye-gone pleasures, of the exploits of our youth, of 
friends and associates in whose society we practised 
this excellent and fascinating exercise, within the sunny 
glades of one of the most romantic glens of which 
merry England can boast. The prospect is still before 
me in all its original freshness. It is. a scene, Wasmy th 
would have delighted to paint. 

The manly and truly princely amusement of archery 
has, in all ages and nations, attracted the notice and 
engaged the support of the higliest order of men. The 
celebrated Roger Ascham, tutor to Queen Elizabeth, 
Vi^te an express, treatise on the practice of shooting 
with the. long bow, and enumerates many empcroi-s 
and kings who were proud of exhibiting their- skill in 
the art. Among other great personages, he particularly 
praises Henry VIII. of England who took every oppor- 
timity, and used every means to encourage archery, 
himself affording an example of great skill. Hollin- 
shed obsep\^, that this- prince sliot as vrell or better 
than any of his guard-,,' and Monfaucan, tim French chro- 
mehi, says, in his description of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, “ Apres, ils allerent tirer de I’arc, et le 
Roy d’Augleterre luymeme, qui est merveiUeusement 
hon archer et fort, et le lasoit bon voir.” 

Tb. young persons, Ascham strongly recommends the 
practice of archer, not only as a haj^py and honorable 
substitute for many unworthy amusements and expen¬ 
sive follies, (particularly gaming, the great bane of the 
age in which he lived,) but also on account of the manli¬ 
ness of the diversion-, and of tlie share it may fairly claim 
in the preservation of the health. For this exercise evi¬ 
dently tends to raise the spirits, to invigorate our nerves, 
and to increase our bodily strength; while tlie graceful¬ 
ness of the attitudes, and elegance of tlie implements of 
the archer, furnish additional inducements. Indeed, of so 
much importance to youth was deemed the exercise of 
the bow, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that in the 
‘^orders and statutes” for the government of Harrow 
School, it was a condition that every child should he 
allowed by his parents, at all times, a bow, three ar- 
rOrWs, bow strings, and a braeer. In consequence of 
tWs regulation, there was, till within tlie last three or 
four years,, an annual shooting with the English bow 
for the prize of a silver arrow. 

This dreadful weapon, in the hands of the English 
yeomen, was used with a dexterity and skill truly a.s- 
tonishing. The extreme range of the ancient war 
bow, may bo estimated at about four hundred paces; 

an arrow, at tliat great distance, would often in¬ 
flict fatal wounds. When in closer contact with his 
enemy, the archer was of course still more formidable. 


The strongest and best tempered armour was pierced 
< like paper by his steel-headed arrows. Neither shield 
' nor breast-plate could resist its force, nor flight avail 
to protect the fugitive from tlie wfinged death that pur¬ 
sued him. At the , battles of Cressy, Poictiers, and 
Agincourt, ten thousand bowmen overcame an enemy 
six times their own number, slaughtered the whole of 
the French cavalry, the flower of tlieir knighthood, 
who were protected by coats of Milan steel, the best 
armour of the period. 

In the destruction of wild animals, and in the chase, 
the bowman was of course equally skilful. The an¬ 
cient archer would pierce a deer in his swiftest flight 
atjlic distance of two hundred yards. " 

As regards the modern pmcticc of shoolino-, the 
most magnificent bow meetings in England arc those 
celebrated at Eaton Hall, the seat of Earl Grosvenor 
where meetings are held at intervals during the whole 
summer. Tlie arrangements aj-e of the most splendid 
description. Several pairs of targets are erected in 
Iho park, and all the fashion and beauty of Cheshire, 
and of the adjoining counties, assemble to contest the 
prizes awarded by the noble host on the occasion : 
consisting of gold ari-ows, medals with suitable inscrip¬ 
tions, superb jewelry, &c. The ladies tastefully at¬ 
tired, like the gentlemen, in an uniform of archer’s 
green, willi caps adorned with eagles’ plumes, contend 
at separate targets, and are, at these, as at all other bow 
meetings with which I am acquainted, by far tlie most 
dexterous and successful competitors. 

Ihere is, besides, a vast number of archery societies 
m other parts of the kingdom; among these, the Royal 
Edinburgh Bowmen, now styled “ the King's B^ly 
Guard,” from thcir.having acted in that capacity when 
his late Majesty George-IV. visited Scotland, are pre¬ 
eminent. They claim by ancient cliarter, the privi¬ 
lege of guarding the King whenever lie- comes within 
a certain distance of Edinburgh. Tlie society consists 
of at least eleven hundred members, comprising in its 
list of names, those of the chief nobility and gentry 
of the kingdom. The costume is very picturesqe and 
elegant, and their shooting reminds us of the best davs 
of archcry. 

“The Woodmen of Arden,’"* as they romcoatically 
and appropnately term themselves, are a society ofssei 
celebrity in Warwickshire, patronized by the amiable 
Eaid and Coimtess of Aylsford. Hk lordship handles 
the bow witli astonishing^strength and dexterity. At 
their grand annual- meetings called wardhiotes, he has 
repeatedly shot into the centre of llm target at the 
distance of twelve score paces. This was the usual 
distance at whicli the marks were placed when the 
stout yeomen of England practised for the purpose of 
acquiring dexterity in war, as will be seen in the fol¬ 
lowing quotation from Shalrspeare’s Henry IV. 

Double, of your town, living 

“ Silence. Dead, sir.” 

“ Shallow. Dead!—see, see—he drew a good bow. 
John of Gaunt loved him well, and betted much mo- 
noy Qji his head—Dead! he would Jmve clapped into 
the clout (whrte math) at twelve score, and carried 
jmn a forehand shaft a fourteen and a fourteen-and-a 


Travel triNCt to boobies is of great use. It changes 
tliem from stupid blockheads into prating coxcombs • it 
improves them as bottling does small beer, which then 
becomes brisk without growing stronger. On the other 
hand, it gives an ease and polish to men of sense and 
learamg, which nothing else can supply: a judicious 
mixture of those refined manners in which our neigh- 
I^urs excel, adds a grace and a brilliancy to every so¬ 
lid accomplishment. 
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TliougU brigliter stars are in her sky, 

And softer strains of minstrelsy. 

Than one perhaps forgot; 

No look is there, no silvery tone, 

No love wreathed smile though she is gone, 
** Which I remember not*’’ 

ni. 

My bosom’s cl&arm when others sleepy 
Is one to smile, is one to weep. 

In love’s deep, holy spell; 

And she, perhaps, thinks not on me. 

Whose soul was all too much her own, 

But yet farewell, farewell! 
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ER.AYE.R. OF THE LONELY STUDENT. &.C. 


PRAYER OE the LONELY STUDENT. 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 

Soul of our souls! and safegtiard of the world! 

Sustain—r/wu only can'st—the sick at heart; 

Bestore their languid, spirits, and recall 

Their iDst afifections unto Thee and Thine.—FPbrcfnnorfh. 

Night —holy night!—^the lime 
For Mind’s free breathings in a purer clime! 

Night !-r-n'hen in happier hour the unveiling sky 
* Woke all my kindled soul, 

Tn meet its revelations, elear and high, 

With the strong joy of Immortality! 

Now hath strange sadness wrapp’d me—strange and 
deep— 

And my thoughts faint, and shadows o’er them roll. 
E’en when 1 deem’d them seraph-plumed, to sweep 
Far beyond Earth’s control. 

Wherefore is this ?—I see the stars returning, 

Fire after ftre in Heaven’s rich Temple burning, 

Fast shine they forth—my spirit-friends, my guides,. 
Bright rulers of my being’s inmost tides; 

They shine—^but faintly, through a quivering haze— 
Ohl is the dimness mine which clouds those rays ! 
They from whose glance my childhood drank delight 
A j.oy unquestioning—a love intense— 

They, that unfolding to more thoughtful sight, 

The harmony of their magnificence, 

Drew silently the worship of my youth 
To the grave sweetness on the brow of truth; 

Siall they shower blessing, with their beams divine 
Down, to the watcher on the stormy sea. 

And to the pilgrim, toiling for his shrine, 

Through some wild pass of rocky Appennine, 

And to the w'anderer lone, 

On wastes of Afric thrown, 

And not to 7ne? 

Am I a thing forsaken, 

And is the gladness taken 
From the bcight-pinion’d Nature, which hath soord 
Through realms by royal eagle ne’er explored, 

And, bathing there in streams of fiery light. 

Found strength to gaze upon the Infinite ? 

And now an alien!—Wherefore must this be t 
How shall I rend the chain? 

How drink rich life again 
From those pure stores of radiance, swelling free ? 
Father ofSpirits! let me turn to Thee! 

Oh! if too much exulting in her dower. 

My soul, not yet ta latvly thought subdued, 

^ TTflfrTi stood without Thee on her Hill of Power— 

A fearful and a dazzling solitude!-— 

And therefore from that radiant summit’s crown, 

To dim Desertion is by Thee cast down; 

Behold! thy child submissively hath bow’d, 

Shine on him thro’ the cloud! 

Let the now darken’d earth and curtain’d Heaven 
Back to his vision with Thy face be given! 

Bear him on High once more, 

But on Thy strength to soar, 

And wrapt and still’d by that o’ershadowing might, 
Forth on the empyreal blaze to look with chasten’d 
sight. 

Or if it he, that like the ark’s lone dove. 

My thoughts go forth, and find no resting place, 

No sheltering home of sympathy and love, 

In the responsive bosoms of my race. 

And back return, a darkness and a weight, 

Till my unanswer’d heart grows desolate.; 

Yet, yet sustain me, Holiest!—I am vow^’d 
To solemn service high; 

And shall the spirit, for Thy tasks endow’d, 


Sink on the threshold of the sanctuary, 

Fainting beneath the burden of the day, 

Because no human tone. 

Unto the altar-stone. 

Of that pure spousal Fane inviolate, 

Where it should make eternal Truth its mate. 

May cheer the sacred solitary w^ay! 

Oh! be the whisper of thy voice within. 

Enough to strengthen! Be the hope to win 
A more deep-seeing homage for Thy name. 

Far, far beyond the burning dream of Fame! 

Make me Thine only!—Let me add but one 
To those refulgent steps all undefiled. 

Which glorious minds have piled 
Thro’ bright self-offering, earnest, child-like, low, 
For mounting to Thy throne! 

And let my soul, upborne 
On wings of inner mom, 

Find, in illumined secrecy, the sense 
Of that blest work, its own deep recompense. 

The dimness melts away, 

That on your glory lay, 

Oh! ye majestic watchers of the skies! 

Through the dissolving veil, 

Which made each aspect pale. 

Your gladdening fires once more I recognize. 

And once again a shower 
Of Hope, and Joy, and Power, 

Streams on my soul from your immortal eyes. 

And, if that splendour to my sobered sight 
Come tremulous, with more of pensive light; 

■ Something, tho’ beautiful, yet deeply fraught. 

With more that pierces thro’ each fold of thought. 
Than I was w’ont to trace, 

On Heaven’s mishadowed face; 

Be it e’en so!—be mine, the’ set apart 
Unto a radiant ministr}% yet still 
A lowly, fearful, self-distrusting heart; 

Bow’d before Thee, O Mightiest! whose blest will 
All the pure stars rejoieingly fulfil. 


WOMAN’S AFFECTION# 

Is not woman’s fond heart a fathomless mine, 
Affection’^a securest,, her holiest shrine T 
There it blooms in its beauty, luxuriant and free, 

As a flowret of fragrance, though lowly it be. 

The blast may be bleak, and bitter the storm 
Of adversity’s wind sweeping over ite form; 

It can ne’er be destroy’d, but its beauties wiH iade. 

If aside as neglected it ever be laid. 

If the hopes that have nursed it should wither and 

die, j 

The stream that refreshed it prove shallow and dry. 
Warm sighs will oft fan, and tears will bedew 
Tlie cherished exotic, in liopes to renew 
. The fragrance, and beauty, the heart-thrilling glow 
That o’erspread every sense when it opened to blow: 
Then the thorns were unseen, unlooked for the 
blight. 

For the. of hope hid the future from sight. 

Though the chill of unlvindness should rob it of 
bloom, 

Or the frailty of life lay it low in the tomb ; 

Then the past that is human will moulder and die. 

But the brightest and best will ascend to the sky; 

For e"en woman^a affection would be robbed of its 
worth, 

W0t6 its jpys its Igsps qIoiig cGRtrcd on GJirtli# 

It must rest upon Gjrl—then will all be secure. 

And the love of Jiis creatures be constant and pure. 
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Marked you the handsome Englishman, mai¬ 
dens?” said a lovely female, suddenly raising her form 
from the velvet cushions on which she had been re¬ 
clining, to a small coterie of young women, one of 
whom immediately replied— 

‘‘ By ’r lady an’ I had not, the description these silly 
maidens gave of him, one to another, would have mo¬ 
ved St. Bridget herself to love.” 

Peace, Maguire,” replied the same silvery tones 
that had first spoken; “ know you who he is ?” 

“ Noble lady, I do not; but a knight of no small de¬ 
gree, for he hath a marvellously noble smooth-spoken 
’squire with whom I held a trifling converee this even¬ 
ing r he would, no doubt, remove the fair Henrietta’s 
ignorance. By my troth, the ’squire might be Prince 
Charles himself.” 

“ Tush, Maguire! dismiss tliese maidens; I would 
be alone witli thee,” responded the Princess. 

The maidens had scarcely retiretl, when Henrietta, 
leaning, back on her couch, whispered to the arch- 
looking, but silent Maguire— 

^ “ Maguire, should you meet the ’squire, again ques¬ 
tion him of his master’s rank; but you need not men¬ 
tion who willed you to do so.” 

" No, lady. I had promised to listen,to a few words 
irom him to night. I will then question him, as well 
concerning his master’s as his own rank.” 

Maguire, be wary of this man’s conversation.” 

“ Lady, I will only question him of his master; you 
know that cannot be wrong,” said Maguire, her bright 
eyes dancing with mischief under her raised brows, 
jjpeaking trutlis themselves, and drawing truth from 
the now blushing Henrietta. 

“Wild, silly girl, touch thy lute. That romantic 
mind will lead thee astray.” 

Maguire instantly swept the strings of her lute to a 
merry tune of chivaliy and love; but her fair mis¬ 
tress’s mind was not attuned to mirth, and she turned 
pettishly to her, saying, 

“Cease thy trifling; J like not such childish ways.” 
Then quickly recovering her usual urbanity of man¬ 
ner, she smilingly continued—“But, go; thy mirthful 
strains, and witching eyes, are sadly wast^ on our 
presence; and by the Holy Virgin I will arraign this 
said ’squire for depriving me of my minstrel.” 

“ Then fare thee well, royal lady; doubt not my 
abilities in cross questioning, till I return to thee with¬ 
out the wished-for news.” 

“ Farewell! summon my tire-women: I will to my 
couch, for I feel sadly fatigued.” 

The tire women were summoned: and Maguire, 
casting one more laughing glance on her loved mis¬ 
tress, disappeared through the long door into a garden, 
humming the tune she had begun to the fanciful Hen¬ 
rietta ; till at length she was answered from one of the 
portals of the castle in the same strain, only in a gruf¬ 
fer voice. 

“ Here, by the holy saints 1 1 began to curse my be¬ 
lieving heart, when the promised hour struck, that had 
made me vain enough to think those mischievous eyes 
had told truth, when they looked on me with favour.” 

“Looked on you with favour—on a stranger ? Noj 
marry, if you would be looked' on with favour, I must 
know thy name.” 

“ And so you shall; but I must breathe it on those 
ripe lips;” and he proceeded to put his proSKse in 
practice; but Maguire, with one bound, was some 
yarde from Iris- outstretched' arm, when she repliedl, 
firmly— 

“ Come not near me I keep thy distance, bold one, or 
as- this is our first meeting, it shall be our last. One 
step nearer, and I aiw gone.”^ 


The cavalier’s almost contemptuous curl of the lip, 
and licentious glare of the eye, did not be.?peak him 
to be the unassuming character his first speech would 
have made him. But the curled lip and the glaring 
eye were quickly repressed, as he again spoke— 
“Nearer I must come, for my name is not to be 
proclaimed in this place, but must be whispered even 
in thy ear, nor go beyond it—yet glance not again 
such lightning; by.’r lady it hath seared my heart, 
but tell me first, hast thou not a name ?” 

“ I need not fear to tell thee mine, since shame has 
never yet touched it. ’Tis Maguire.” 

It would have been diiliciilt to define the expres¬ 
sion of the features, as she concluded this last sentence; 
but it seemed to be a compound of triumph and doubt, 
if she might l^e able to say this long. However, be 
it as it may, his voice had still the same insinuating 
tone as before, when he exclaimed, 

“ Now, by my soul, I know not if I ought to tell 
thee, but—” he drew close to her and whispered the 
remainder. Maguire started as he did so, threw her 
cloak close round her, as though with an intention of 
departing; yet she still lingered, her voice trembling 
as she asked— 

“ Then, whom is it you call master ?” 

“ That, sweetest, is not mine to tell.” 

“ Farewell then; we meet not again; if I had known 
to whom I had given my word to meet at this hour, 
we had not met.” 

“ Nay, we do not part thus. The fairest of Eng 
land’s dames do not scorn me; yet, believe me, I would 
not have done as much for them. I will tell thee 
whom I call master; but, mind, it goes not beyond you. 
Question for question, you know, is all fair; tell me, 
then, is it for your fair mistress, the lovely ikenrietta, 
you ask ?” 

“Can you not answer a fair lady’s question, but 
you must be paid for it? I will not answer thee, 
dallier.” 

“ Yet, ’tis said a woman cannot keep a secret; if 
twere not dark, I would read it in thine eyes. But 
thou shalt know his name, too, and then, mayhap, thou 
wilt not be so chary of Ihy words, sweet one.” And 
again he drew nigh her, and whispered, and again she 
started, and exclaimed, 

“ Ah r 

“ ’Tis even soy” he' replied, to her exclamation; 
‘•and now wilt thou not let me press thy sweet check? 
and I will tell thee, -too, that it is not only thy lady 
that loves ; it is returned.” 

“ Then, our Holy Lady bless thee for that news,” 
replied the affectionate hearted French girl ; and she 
held towards him “ the prettiest hand,” as he said, “he 
had ever pressed to his lips.” 

“ And now, Monsieur, we part—” 

“ To meet again; when ?” 

“I know not;” and away she bomided, light as a 
fairy, to her mistress’s room. 

“ By —, this girl hath moved me to some purpose. 
Why, M'hat a poltroon am I turning to—a blabber too 
—but I am deceived if those black eyes do not love 
mischief too well to tell Henrietta what she knows; 
an’ if she does, what mattei-s—only ’twill spoil all his 
plans; and to a love-sick, romantic boy, this would be 
vexatious—let it go as it will, I care not, so I can still 
make women believe themselves angels, while 1 know 
them to be fools;” 

Tltiis he soliloquized, as he turned fovrards the gay 
city, in a jeering, selfisatisfied tone, and stopped- at a 
dii^, law looking house, which from the number of 
voices, and lighted windows, seemed to be an hotel; 
and as he ascended the narrow creaking stairs, and 
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opened the door of a room at their head, he chuckled 
to himself, and even when he had entered it, and stood 
before a second person, he was minutes ere he com¬ 
posed his features to their usually sly, daring look. 

“ Ay, dallier, is it you? where hast been, now, hunt¬ 
ing out the prettiest damsels of merry France? You 
look merry—canst thou not pour the mirthful subject 
into our ears ?” 

The speaker appeared of noble birth and handsome 
person, and there was a sort of mournful persuasive^ 
ness in his eyes and manners, that made him still more 
interesting to the beholder. A smile of the sweetest 
meaning curved his cheeks, and lighted his deep blue 
eyes, as his companion, in a half audible whisp3r, com¬ 
municated his news. 

“ Sayest thou true ?” he exclaimed; “ then by my 
hopes of heaven, we will no further.” 

Stay,” replied his companion; “ that will not do—- 
we must finish our journey.” 

“Well! be it as thou wilt,” said the other mildly, 
and they separated. 

When Maguire entered the palace, she found her 
mistress had retired; but morning had scarcely lifted 
her dusky eyelid, when she was summoned to the side 
of her couch. She entered with the same sweet laugh 
dancing in her eyes, and dimpling her cheeks, and the 
same arch elevated brow^ but she spoke not. 

“ Maguire ?” 

“ Yes, Madam !” answered that lover of mischief 
“ Last night—” 

“ What, lady ?” 

“ Provoking girl I you loiow for what purpose you 
left me. Explain, then, what you learnt.” 

“ Royal Henrietta, I grieve to tell, I cannot give you 
his name, but— 

“ How, Maguire—so taken up with thine own silly 
fancy, that thou couldst not do this little errand ? By 
the Holy Virgin w’e must part.” 

“ Oh, no, lady!” replied Maguire, as she stood weep¬ 
ing at her mistress’s side; “ no, you took me because I 
was an orphan, keep me then for the same cause; 
whither should I go, were I to leave you ? Forgive 
me!” 

“ Tush, Maguire, I did not mean it, thou weak heart¬ 
ed girl; but tell me what thou learnt.” 

“ I cannot tell you more than that he is of noble 
birth, and untarnished courage.” 

“Dost thou know his name?” 

“ Lady, I do, but I gave a promise not to reveal it.” 
“ Then, what use was the learning it, girl?” 

“ I could then tell you if you might receive his ad¬ 
vances as a true knight—and, lady, thou mayest—” 

“ Tush! 1 wanted not to know that—did you learn 
the ’squire’s name?” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Maguire, her face and neck blush¬ 
ing a scarlet that seemed to dry her tears, for her eyes 
were again flashing mirth. “ Yes! and by my troth, 
he might be Prince Charles himsell,” she continued, 
casting a keen glance on her mistress, but she read 
nothing there. 

“ What makes thy silly head run on Prince Charles, 
thinkest thou he would come in disguise to woo our 
maidens 1” 

There was a tone of pique in her voice, as she said 
so, which Maguire easily discovered. 

“ No, lady, but I had hoped his master might have 
turned out some such person,” she replied. 

“ And he is not? Maguire, this w'as one of your 
romantic moments; how could you imagine Prince 
Charles would be here, when he is contracted to the 
Infanta of Spain ? an’ if he were, would he come dis¬ 
guised to our court, when his own rank would insure 
him a welcome? 'This time, Maguire, thou seest how 
silly thy fanciful head makes thee; but I hope yet I 
may know the rank of this unknown knight. Yet 1 
would not have thee break thy promise.” 


“ I cannot, Madam.” 

“ I would not wish thee, Maguire, but thou wilt yet 
see thy favourite ’squire again—thou must then see 
what thou canst do.” 

“ Lady, I will. I wish thee pleasant rest,” said Ma¬ 
guire, and proceeded to her own room; but, as she 
closed her lady’s door, she heard a deep-drawn sigh. 

“ Ah! is it so ?” she murmured, as she crossed the 
winding galleries. 

“ Is what so, sweet one ?” exclaimed a rough, yet 
fine voice. 

“ Bu-” 

“ No names!” said the same voice. It was the same 
’squire Maguire had met in the palace yard. 

“ How came you here ?” she asked, timidly, and 
shrinking some distance from him, as for safety. 

“ How came I here ? Why, then, as you have made 
me confess before, 1 will tell you; ’squires know 
’squires, you know% and I made bold to be seeking 
another word or two from you, when 1 heard you had 
been seen in the Princess’s room.” If he had told 
truth, however, he might have said, “ He had won 
favour in a low^er part of the palace, but not from 
’squires.” 

“Be brief!” replied Maguire. “Say, then, does 
your royal lady know whom she favours ? 

“ She does not; but I should have sought you to re¬ 
quest I might be allowed to tell her. Have 1 leave ? 

“ If there were only my word depending, sweetest, 
you should have it; but you know there is another, and 
that one I cannot obtain. I have sought thee to have 
thy promise renewed, and thou must do it. We go 
hence to-day, and I would not leave without a promise 
of thy favour.” 

“ Waive that subject. Sir Knight. Thou wouldst 
not look honourably on a poor maiden like me, and 
otherwise 1 scorn thy love. I know whither you go—- 
where thy master and thyself will forget they loved, 
or thought they loved, in France.” 

“ By my soul no 1” exclaimed her companion; if thy 
royal mistress and thyself love but as true as we do, a 
few months will prove it. But now farewell; if that 
silly boy had not set his mind on this journey, not one 
inch farther would I go,” said the deceiver, hastily 
snatching the same little hand to his lips, that had suf* 
fered the same penance on the previous evening.-- 
“ Farewell, till we meet again on more open terms ?” 
and he bent a deep scrutinizing glance on her blush¬ 
ing face, and moistened eye, and with a conscious 
glance of triumph left the palace. 

“ Is he gone ?” she thought, “ is he true ? his words 
say yes! bat there is something in his glance that 
makes ine shrink—and his name—oh no, Maguire, you 
must not think of him. And my poor mistress, how 
shall I satisfy her ? she has not the high spirit that will 
make me forget—I can, I know it—I would not have 
spoken but for my mistress’s sake ” 

Yes! thus reasoned Maguire, the tears coursing their 
way on her velvet cheek all the time. Yet, when she 
next sought her royal lady, her cheek was dry, and 
her eyes brilliant as ever; but a close observer^ might 
have traced something within, that sometimes dimmed 
her eye and made her lip quiver. She had mistaken 
her mistress, for she did not even question, or reply to 
a word that Maguire had told her of their interview. 
She seemed, indeed, to struggle a little with her pride, 
when, after a long silence, she said— 

“ Maguire, you did not say I loved, or I had asked 
those . questions ?” 

“ No, fair mistress.” 

“ Then all is well. Ay, wench, let them go. The 
proud Englishman shall not say—^let him be whom he 
may—that the Princess of wide spreading France loved 
an unknown knight. Yet, Maguire, my affectionate 
girl, I will own, if ever there were man I could love, 
it is he. Rank cannot alter that, Maguire. But enough 
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of this. I will to the King. Let this be the last time 
our converse turns this way.” 

"‘Even so,” replied Maguire, and attended her mis¬ 
tress. 

Months had sped quickly by, and Maguire and her 
mistress had kept their resolution not to speak of the 
absent; but lliey were continually reading each other’s 
looks, and with woman’s lynx eyes they saw what 
each termed weakness in the other, and prided herself 
that she was free from. 

It now, however, began to be rumoured in Henry’s 
court, that the young Prince Charles was gone to Spain, 
to ratify the contract with the Infanta ; then, that it was 
broken off; and many were the surmises as to the rea¬ 
sons, but few came near the fact. 

Henrietta had been sitting with Maguire one morn¬ 
ing, listening to the merry strains slie could not but 
smile at, and then dropping a tear when Maguire al¬ 
tered the tune to a sad strain, for she had lately learn¬ 
ed to sweep its strings slowly, and even to let her eyes 
fill with tears at her own minstrelsy. She had scarce¬ 
ly changed it to a soft strain, when a maiden entered 
to bid Henrietta to the King’s presence. 

“ I come,” she said ; then, as she leaned on Maguire, 
and proceeded to the presence chamber, she softly, 
whispered—“ Maguire, I know not what hangs over 
me, but I feel strangely at this summons. I fear 1 
have imbibed thy romantic disposition. Wait me here,” 
she said aloud, as she entered the room and closed the 
door 

Maguire had been waiting nearly an hour, when 
the door again opened, and an officer of state ushered 
out the pale, weeping Henrietta. She took her arm in 
silence, and gained her apartments; then, throwing her¬ 
self on the couch, burst into a passionate fit of weeping. 

“ Lady-mistress, what has happened ? Let me weep, 
with thee,” said the already tearful maiden. 

“Oh, Maguire! I have been deceiving myself—fancy¬ 
ing I loved not—but, girl, look well into your own heart, 
and tell me, have you quite torn him you favoured from 
your heart? If you have, I do, indeed, envy you. Ah! 
thou art even as weak as I am, else why that crimsoned 
cheek ? Maguire, that Prince of whom thou thinkst so 
much, hath made proposals for me, and the King, my 
brother, hath said yea! and I was sent for to ratify the 
word—and then, girl, I found—I knew my heart—I 
have said no! but it will not avail me: how happy art 
thou, that canst say yes or no, as it wills thee. Smile 
you when you see me thus ? Then, indeed, I am de¬ 
ceived.” Thus spoke the distressed Princess, her 
whole frame shaking convulsively, and her tears dried 
in the burning glance she threw on Maguire, as she 
now smilingly answered— 

“ No, I smile not because thou art unhappy; that is 
not Maguire—but thou wilt yet be happy—think, royal 
lady—‘ Queen of England !’ ” 

“ Girl, thou dost not love, or if thou dost, ’tis for gain. 
Begone! I will not listen to thee. Ah! art thou weep¬ 
ing ? I am passionate, girl. I did not mean what I 
said. But you know not how I love.” 

“ Yes, yes! I know thou lovesi; but wilt thou not 
then go to England ? And where art thou more likely 
to meet him thou lovest than there?” 

“Aye, girl, to my sorrow. You form conclusions 
without Uiought. Should I not then be another’s bride?” 

Maguire seemed to struggle with some powerful in¬ 
ward feeling, and did not answer. 

“ Ah! I see you think 1 should love the empty title 
of Queen! but you are deceived. Say, girl, what 
would you do—would you wed one man vvhen you 
loved anothe??” 

“ No, lady, no, that I would not; but 1 prophesy you 
will love the Prince, and—” 

“ You might as well think to put fire in water, and 
make it retain ite heat.” And thus the conversation 
terminated. 


It was renewed almost every day, for on no other 
subject could the mind of the Princess turn. Maguire 
thought she was composed, and consented to the match 
readily ; but she was deceived again, it was pride— 
wounded pride, that caused the eye of the Princess to 
be tearless; not that she felt less; no, her heart was 
full to bursting, “ but should it be said she loved one 
who scorned her ?—no!” 

The time was now quickly approaching that was to 
seal her fate; 1625 had already begun its course; the 
splendid presents of the Prince were come, and seve¬ 
ral of the English nobility had arrived, to witness her 
nuptials. 

“ And 1 am to be married by proxy, Maguire ? Not 
even to see my future husband. Maguire! Maguire! 

I cannot but envy thee,” she said, as the eventful day 
approached. 

It came ; and, pale and trembling, Henrietta stood, 
surrounded by her maidens, in the chapel of the pa¬ 
lace. Maguire stood nearest her, and her English at¬ 
tendants ranged behind her. Her royal brother, Louis 
XIII., graced the nuptials. At length the Prince’s 
proxy entered, attended by Buckingham, and several 
’squires, who bowed lowly to Henrietta, and took their 
respective places. 

Maguire turned from pale to red successively, and 
grasped the altar for support as she recognized Buck¬ 
ingham, but as quickly recovered herself at a glance 
from his eye. 

As Henrietta went through the ceremony, the bold 
glances of Buckingham made her tremble, and when 
the service w’as concluded, and she was hailed as the 
Prince’s wife, she took Maguire’s arm, and followed 
by her attendants left the chapel. 

“ Maguire, ‘tis done! the trial is over; but did you 
observe that bold man they called the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham ? Tell me, is it not him of whom we have 
heard so much? of his gallantry I mean? But you 
tremble, Maguire—are you ill ?” 

All this was whispered, and Maguire, in the same 
manner, answered— 

“ Royal Princess, I am well; but I did not notice 
him much—he is that same man of whom you have 
heard so much licentiousnessand she thought, “ 1 
fear, lady, we shall prove it ere we reach England. 
How much fitter he looked for her bridegroom, than 
mine. Yes! lady, you think your fate hard—then 
what would you think of mine ? But he will not dare 
offer the wife of his Prince any indignir 

That night neither Maguire nor her mistress slept 
much. Each pondered on their relative situations ; one, 
indeed, was splendid; but how was its splendour in¬ 
creased when the morning brought despatches from 
England, and she learned that, through the death of her 
father-in-law, James I., she was Queen of England, and 
she would in a month be in her husband’s court! Yet 
she felt not pleasure; and, when Maguire entered the 
room, she had knelt to pray that “ God would make 
her to love the King, her husband, as she ought to 
love.” 

Buckingham waited on her each iky, and his dis¬ 
gusting attentions increased. Magji‘.re he still flirted 
with, but she saw through him now, and despised him 
with the same ardour that she had loved him. 

The ship mounted her gayest colours, when the 
Princess, weeping from the last embrace of her royal 
brother, stepped on her deck. Maguire accompanied 
her, but she left not any one in France she would have 
cared to take with her; she loved only her Queen, 
and with her she was. It was true, Buckingham was 
in the ship; but he w’as hateful to her, and he, piqued 
by her scorn, treated her as one beneath his notice. 

Henrietta landed amidst the cheers of her subjects, 
and her mild, pale face increased their love for her, 
and she was followed to the palace by rich and poor. 

Yet, that woman’s foible, vanity! made her seek her 
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bridal dress to appear in, for she knew its spotless 
■white became her. 

Buckingham gazed a long look on her as he led her 
to the presence of her husband. She trembled violent¬ 
ly, and buried her face in her veil, as though to hide 
her husbands face from her view till tlie last minute; 
but, as she approached closer, her knees refused to 
support her, and she sank trembling into outstretched 
arms, and those arms were King Charles’s! 

“ Henrietta, our consort, look upsaid a voice that 
seemed to act as magic on. her; for she opened her 
eyes, and fixed them, ’midst the sweetest blushes, on 
him. 

She looked from Buckingham to Maguire, and then 
on her consort; and tears, but different from what she 
had lately shed, fell thickly from her eyes, and they 
were kissed away by her disguised lover. Prince 
Charles, and King Charles I. 

“ Maguire, thou naughty one! I will punish thee: 
tell me, now, where is thy lover?” 

" That was him, my Queen ; but I throw him from 
me: I w'ould not now accept him;” and a tear trickled 
from beneath her long silken lashes. 

** Right, right, girl!” said Henrietta; but Bucking¬ 
ham, the usual haughty smile curling his mouth, re¬ 
peated—“ Right,” and turned on his heel. 

Charles was not in the humour to sue for an expla¬ 
nation, and the scene passed. 

“ We will be crowned to-morrow, Buckingham,” 
said he; and he sealed the promise on the lips of his 
wife. Maguire soon after became the bride of one of 
the King’s gentlemen, and continued in her loved 
Queen’s train; and her simple, light-hearted manner 
soothed the unfortunate Henrietta’s soul in more trynig 
moments tlian had yet passed over her youthful head."^ 

* It is in the recollection of every reader of history, 
that at the period in which the above little sketch is 
laid, Prince Charles and Buckingham travelled through 
France in disguise, under the names of Jack and Tom 
Smith—that they went to a ball at Paris, where the 
Frince first saw the Princess Henrietta—Chat they were 
received at the court of Spain with all possible demon- 
fitratious of respect—and that Buckingham filled the 
whole city of Madrid with adventures, serenades, chal- 
Jenges, and jealousy. D’Israeli, in his CmmerAaries 
on tke Life and Reign of Charles the First, throws con¬ 
siderable light on the secret history of the proposed 
SpanisI wistch, and also on that of the courtship and 
marriage ot Prince Charles* with the royal Henrietta. 
I>’Israeli, too, is, in some respects, an apologist for 
Buckingham. “ A royal favourite,” he observes, 
whatever he may be, has the two great divisions 
of mankind arrayed in hostility against him : the great, 
into which class he has been obtruded; and the obscure, 
which he has forever aliandoned—and still his most 
formidable enemy has usually been found in himself 
Many have l^een- tom to pieces by the triumphant peo¬ 
ple ; for whether the unhappy man be a Sejanus, a 
Marshal d’Ancre, or the Pensionary De Witt, the popu¬ 
lace in every age, agitated by the same liatred of the 
abuses of power, imagine that they are satiating their 
vengeance on the single state-victim- which has been 
cast out to them. We may, however, be struck by this 
curious fact, that there is hardly one of these renown¬ 
ed favourites but has found an unimpassioned apo¬ 
logist : and on a calmer investigation than their con¬ 
temporaries were capable of exercising, they ha-ve 
been considerably exculpated from- the errors, the 
crimes imputed to them, and some better de.gigns have 
been manife.sted in these contemned men, than the 
passions of their enemies could discover. 

Good manners is the-art of making easy those people 
with whom we converse—whoever makes the few'est 
persons uneasy, is the best bred in the' company. 


HINDOO PASTIMES. 

Amongst the various pastimes resorted to far the 
purpose of wdling away the hours which the sultry 
heats of Hindoostan doom the inhabitants to pass, in 
what might otherwise prove wearisome confinement, 
within doors, there is none of which the natives, par¬ 
ticularly of the higher classes both male and female, 
Mussulman and Hindoo, seem more fond than that of 
listening to entertaining stories. Of these, under the 
several names of Cliaritra, KeesChee, and K’kaunie, 
many are legends of the devout lives, austere practices, 
and instructive discourses of celebrated Diirweish, 
Fakirs, and other religious characters; many relate the 
adventures of the most remarkable personages—rulers, 
warriors, and statesmen—w-lio figure in their annals; 
some partake of the romantic cast, which distinguishes 
the well-know’n “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” 
while others are simple fables, or mere tales, which 
serve the purpose of lighter amusement. Scarcely is 
there a zennanah in which one or more women com¬ 
panions are not entertained, whose chief business is 
to tell such stories and fables to their lady employer, 
while she is composing herself to sleep; and, among 
persons of rank and opulence, the males also pretty 
generally indulge in the same practice, of being talked 
to sleep by their male attendants; and it is a certain 
recommendation to the favour of the employer, of 
either sex, when one of these* dependants has acquired 
the happy knack of “ telling the k’haunie”—liable— 
with an agreeable voice and manner. There are,, 
also, many individuals who practise this species of 
story-telling as a profession, deriving their means of 
subsistence, principally from the exercise of their 
powers of amusing in this way-, parlies assembled on 
f’estive occasions, in the private residences of persons 
in easy circumstances, or in the inns, and places of 
entertainment for travellers, or at the great puWic 
fairs: and the more they embellish the narrative with 
brilliant flights of their own creative genius, the greater 
their merit in the judgment of their hearers.” 


GROTTO OF SAMOBN. 

Not far from Manfalout, and towards the end of the 
long marsh w'hich closes Upper Egypt, on the plateau of 
the Arabic chain, and close to the surface of the ground, 
is the entrance to this grotto, still but little known to 
Europeans, and excavated in the centre of the moun¬ 
tain by tlie unaided hand of nature. It consists of a 
suite of vast and lofty saloons, connected with passages 
so narrow, that you are forced to crawl on your knees, 
and separated from one another by partitions of stalac¬ 
tites, which are now blackened by the smoke of the 
torches, and the soot which accumulated during a long 
conflagration; but which originally must have shone 
with all the brilliancy of crystal. It is a serious and 
profound retreat, of which the termination, after a four 
or five hours’ investigation, has not yet been discover¬ 
ed. At a period too remote to be known, the mummies 
of crocodiles, of all sizes, have- been carried into this 
gloomy cavern; the largest are ranged in successive 
layers, from the ground to the roof of the immense 
halls; those of middling size in separate packages of 
fifty and sixty, intermingled here and there -wdth human 
mummies which were once gilt, and large strata of 
rosin, in which are piled up, in all directions, millions 
of small crocodiles. A curious circumstance is- the 
enormous quantity of linen in -VN^hich these animals are 
wrappe(|B several vessels might be loaded with it. 
These rn^ancholy remains are clothed better tlian the 
Egyptian peasantry of our days. Whether from acci¬ 
dent or; design, fire was set to these dried' linens, and 
burnt slowly ! for several years; At the sight of the 
heap of ashes which the fire has left, we conclude all 
has- been destroyed; on looking at what remains, we 
imagine that nothing has been lost. 
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THE FIRST ROMANCE. 


SoLYMAN, the emperor of the Turks, surnamed by 
his subjects, Ranani, or Institutor of Rules, and by 
Christian historians. The Magnificent, ascended the 
throne in the year 1520, from which time, until the 
period of his death in 1566, he continued the terror of 
Europe. In execution of his avowed purpose to over¬ 
turn the German empire, ho opened a way into Hun¬ 
gary by the capture of Belgrade, totally defeated the 
army of the Hungarians, (whose young King Lewis 
fell in the retreat) and subsequently took Buda, Pest, 
and other important places. After the death of Lewis, 
the Waywode of Transylvania, prevailed by intrigues 
with the Hungarian nobility, to get himself elected 
king; but his title was disputed by Ferdinand, Arch¬ 
duke of Austria, who claimed the crown in right of 
his wife Anne, sister of the late king, and putting 
himself at the head of an army in assertion of his 
rights, marched into lower Hungary, and invested 
Buda. 

Among the feudatory chieftains whom the Archduke 
had summoned to his assistance, was Casimir, Margrave 
of Brandenburg, in whoso ranks there served, as a 
private soldier, a native of Anspach, named Leopold, 
not less remarkable for his personal strength than for 
his dauntless intrepidity. Leopold distinguished him¬ 
self during the siege of Buda, and when that place 
was taken in a desperate night assault, he was one of 
the first who escalladed the walls, and entered the city. 
Finding all further resistance useless, the mass of the 
Turkish garrison made their escape by one of the 
gates, but several detached parlies, being intercepted 
in their retreat, hurried tumultuously about the streets. 
A band of these fugitives burst into the noble palace 
built by Matthias Corvinus, a former king of Hungary, 
and rushing into the chapel, clung to the altar, ima¬ 
gining that no Christian soldier would violate so holy 
a sanctuary. In this, however, they were wofully mis¬ 
taken. Leopold and eomo of his comrades followed 
close upon their heels, and without staying to expiate 
the desecration by any more lengthened process than 
that of kissing the cross hilts of their swords, assaulted 
the wretched Mussulmen, put them to death without 
compunction, rifled their persons, and then dispersed 
about the palace in search of other plunder. • 

Treasures of art and literature, which even the igno¬ 
rant Turks had respected, were now doomed to he rifled 
and destroyed by still more ignorant Christians, if that 
name could be justly applied to the rude and infuriated 
soldiery, who were making havoc of every thing in 
the palace. It had been the pride of its builder to 
import from Italy for its decoration, not only the most 
precious statues, vases, and antiques, but the rarest 
books and manuscripts for the formation of an extensive 
librarJ^ In the confusion of indiscriminate pillage, 
many of the former were overthrown and broken, but 
the ravagers had not yet made their w'ay tb the library, 
which was detached from the main building, and ap¬ 
proached by a corridor. Along this, Leopold was the 
first to pass. It was terminated by a closed door, 
which, with the assistance of his sword, be wrenched 
open, hoping that be had stumbled upon the treasury 
of the palace. Not less to his disappointment than 
surprise, he found himself in a spacious apartment, 
stored from the floor to the ceiling witli books and ma¬ 
nuscripts, surmounted by busts, vases, and patenc. 
Lifting up his torch, he made a hasty survey of the li¬ 
brary, w'hich he was about to quit, as containing noth¬ 
ing of sufficient value to tempt his cupidity, when the 
light flashed upon the cover of a book richly decorated, 
emblazoned with gold, and fastened wdlh clasps of the 
same costly metal. Our soldier could not read, nor 
would his scholarship have availed him in this instance, 


even had he received the rudiments of education, for 
the work was a Greek manuscript. Estimating its 
value by its costly exterior, he thrust it into his half ar¬ 
mour, and hastened to the other rooms of the palace 
in search of further and more attractive plunder. How 
far he succeeded in this object we have no means of 
ascertaining, but it appears shortly after iheticaplure of 
the city he sold his manuscripts to Vincent Obsopaeus, 
of Basle, who published it in 1534, and in his dedica¬ 
tion to the senate of Nuremberg, briefly related tlie 
foregoing circumstances. 

Tlio work thus singularly rescued from destruction, 
proved to be a romance, composed by Heliodorus, 
bishop of Trica, in the fourth century, of whom JNico- 
phorus relates, that a synod having given him his choice 
either to burn his “ love story” or to renounce his 
bishoprick, the paternal regard of the autlior for tlie 
offspring of his brain, prevailed so far over his sense 
of episcopal duty, that he chose rather to lose his mitre 
than to throw his romance into the fire. It bore the 
title of Aid-toTrUct, or the Etheopics, and contained 
“ the adventures and amours of Theagenes and Cha- 
riclea,” by which latter title it is generally known to 
modern readers. 

Many w'rilers doubt the fact of Heliodorus having 
sacrificed his bishopric rather than his book. Whether 
or not their suspicions be well founded, we may con¬ 
clude that, at the decline of literature, when the 
Greek language fell into desuetude, controversial theo¬ 
logy superseded every other reading, the work in 
question w^as consigned to a long oblivion on the dusty 
shelves of some monastery, where it slept all through 
the dark ages, until in the fifteenth century, it was 
rescued from oblivion by some agent of the Hungarian 
king, Matthias Corvinus, who it is known, despatched 
emissaries both to Italy and Greece, for the purchase 
of curious manuscripts and rare works of art. In the 
library of its new' proprietor at Buda, though doubtless 
known to the few literati who had access to that col¬ 
lection, and were masters of the Greek tongue, it might 
still be said to have been buried in a comparative ob¬ 
scurity. On the capture and pillage of the city and 
library in 1526, most of the'other works were dispers¬ 
ed or destroyed; but the loves of Theogenes and Chari- 
clea, snatched from the general doom, and given to the 
world in a variety of translations, were destined to en¬ 
joy a subsequent celebrity, which might well atone for 
their long previous oblivion. 

Who would have thought that the volume thus ca¬ 
sually preserved by a succession of lucky chances, 
should be the primary source of those innumerable 
and redundant streams that are fed by the romances 
and novels of modern literature? The mighty waters 
of the seven-mouthed Nile seem less disproportioned 
to the insignificant Abyssinian springs whence they pro¬ 
ceed, than does our present wide world of fictitious 
narrative to the little Elhiopic volume of Heliodorus: 
yet from this must all our novels be deduced. Bishop 
Huet, a contemporary and admirer of the Scuderis, 
and too apt, perhaps, to jjidge after the models of that 
time, pronounced the work in qustion to bo the most 
ancient monument that has reached us, of adventures, 
suppositions and yot probable, conceived artfully, and 
written' in prose, for the amusement and instruen'on of 
the reader. A latin translation, by Stanislaus Warsze- 
wicki, a Polish knight, was published at Basle in 
1551; since which lime, versions have been made 
in most of the modern languages. 

Opening in a very striking and spirited manner, the 
incidents of the romance succeed one another with ra¬ 
pidity, and the interest of the first part is tolerably well 
sustained: but the second is somewhat tedious and 
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OPHELIA, &c. 


wire-dravm. The unexpected meetings of the lovers 
after their separations, though by no means deficient in the 
marvellous, cease to excite or surprise us; and we feel 
far from dissatisfied when their long desired nuptials 
terminate the work. Is it to be presumed that the ro¬ 
mance of real life always ceases with marriage ? Our 
novelists seem to think so—for the great majority have, 
in this respect, been imitators of Heliodorus, 

In the Etheopic romance there are observations that 
evince a considerable insight into human nature, gene¬ 
rally viewji^; but there is little attempt at that mark¬ 
ed and faithful portraiture of individual character 
which constitutes the charm of modern fictitious narra¬ 
tive. As in the Arabian and other Oriental tales, the 
parties introduced are rather distinguished by their 
professions and stations in life, than by personal and 
peculiar traits. Heliodorus, and the other ancient tale 
writers, described with tolerable accuracy the different 
divisions of mankind ; but they had no idea of isolat¬ 
ing a member irora his class:—they attempted no idio- 
syncracy. This is the great distinction between the 
ancient and the modern schools. 

From internal evidence, it might be presumed that 
the Ethiopic romance was written not only before its 
author obtained the mitre, but even previously to his 
being converted to Christianity: for it is composed 
throughout in a Pagan spirit, though free from indeli¬ 
cacy, and often affecting a high moral tone. At. the 
conclusion of his work, the writer informs us that he 


is a Phoenician, a native of the city of Emessa, and 
a descendant of the sun, as, indeed his name implies, 
although it is a boast which a Christian would hardly 
make. Bayle, however, pertinently remarks, that this 
vaunt is by no means conclusive evidence of heathen¬ 
ism, since it might be merely adduced to establish the 
honorable antiquity of his family, just as St. Jerome 
makes St. Paul a descendant of Agamemnon; and 
Bishop Ignesius was proud to reckon Hercules among 
his ancestors. There must be something natural to 
men in this family pride, absurd as it may appear to 
philosophers, when we find saints and bishops referring 
with such complacency to their progenitors among the 
Pagan heroes and demigods, and thus obliquely admit¬ 
ting the heathen Polytheism, even while they^claim to 
be the champions of Christianity. 

Some writers assign a more ancient origin to Ro¬ 
mance than the age of Heliodorus, and refer to the 
Milesiacs of Aristides, a collection of short licentious 
tales, which found imitators among the Greeks and 
Romans, more especially in Apaleius and Lucian, who 
flourished in the second century. Their compositions, 
however, were rather tales and allegories, than ro¬ 
mances, Macrobius has allotted. The Golden, Ass, 
and all such rhapsodies, to the perusal of nurses; and 
the emperor Severus expresses great indignation that 
the senate should bestow the title of learned upon 
Claudius Albinus, who had only stuffed his head with 
idle tales taken out of Apuleius. 


OFHGLIA. 

A DIRGE. 

Softly to the earth restore 
One whom for an hour she gave; 

With gentle steps, as though ye bore 
Virtue’s self unto the grave ; 

In this darkness cold and deep. 

Lay her silently to sleep. 

Pilgrims to a vacant shrine. 

O’er the desert slow we toil; 

Busy workers in a mine. 

Reaping but the barren soil ; 

Care and grief besiege the breast. 

Motion ever—never rest. 

But this fairest girl hath won 
Sleep that breeds no troubled dream. 

And the earth we heap upon 
Her virgin bosom ne’er shall teem. 
However bright before it fade. 

With sweeter flow’r than here is laid. 

Water blind and brooding ooze. 

Which, in silent death, conceive, 

Yielded back what now we lose, 

In the dumb chill ground to leave;— 
Never more while Time shall be. 

Earth, must she be rais’d from thee! 

All the pleasure thou cans’t give,— 

All the bliss thou tak’sl away; 

Springs still flowing while we live. 

Lie frozen in that heart to-day. 

Cold and dry may be their bed. 

Yet warm as sunshine to the dead. 

For virtue shall the mould perfume 
With odour of her sacrifice. 

And love shall shed his softest bloom 
On the verdure where she lies,— 

And peace, the child of hope and pray’r. 
Shall bend the knee, and worship there. 


THE RECALL, 

BY MRS. HEMANS. 

Alas ! the kind, the playful, and the gaj, 

They who have gladdened their domestic board. 

And cheer’d the winter hearth—do they return ? 

Joanna Baillie. 

Come home! there’s a sorrowing breath 
In music, since ye went: 

And the early flower-scents wander by 
With mournful memories blent; 

The sounds of every household voice 
Are grown more sad and deep. 

And the sw’eet w’ord, Brothers, makes a wish 
To turn aside and w'eep. 

Oh, ye beloved, come home! the hour 
Of many a greeting tone. 

The time of hearth-light and of song 
. Returns and ye are gone! 

And darkly, heavily it falls 
On the forsaken room. 

Burdening the heart with tenderness. 

And deepens midst the gloom. 

Where finds it you, our wandering ones ? 
With all your boyhood’s glee ? 

Untamed beneath the desert’s palm. 

Or on the lone mid sea ? 

Mid stormy hills of battles old. 

Or where dark rivers foam ? 

Oh ! life is dim where ye are not— 

Back, ye beloved! come home! 

Come with the leaves and winds of spring. 
And swift birds o’er the main! 

Our love is grown too sorrowful— 

Bring us its youth again ! 

Bring the glad tones to music back— 

Still, still your home is fair, 

The spirit of your sunny life 
Alone is wanting there! 
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TH£: FORSAKBN. 

BY MRS. NORTON. 

I KNEW, I knew the end would come, 

And thou hast willed, and we must part, 

But, oh! though banished from thy home. 
Thou canst not thrust me from thy heart. 

No; vainly wide with all its storms. 

Between us rolls the distant sea. 

Though many a mile divide our forms, 

Thy soul shall still be full of me! 

When the glad daylight shall arise. 

And wake to life thy troubled breast; 

Oh thou shall miss the laughing eyes 
That hung enamour’d o’er thy rest ; 

When from the midnight blue and deep. 
The sad moon gleams o’er land and sea. 

The night-winds in their rushing sweep 
Shall bring thee back the thought of me. 

And thou shall shrink before my name. 

And sigh to hear the lays I sung; 

And curse the lips that dare to blame 
Her, whom thine own reproaches wrung. 

Thy life is charm’d! a weary spell 
Shall haunt thy spirit day by day; 

And shadows in thy home shall dwell 
Of scenes for ever past away. 

Years—chilling years—shall slow glide by. 
And find thee lonely, joyless, still; 

And forms more fair shall charm thine eye. 
But have no power the heart to fill. 

Even while they pledge thee passion’s vow. 
The sudden pang that none may see. 

Shall darken on thine altered brow, 

Thou’lt answer them —but think of me. 

When languid sickness numbs each limb, 
Fancy shall bring my stealing tread. 

And weary eyes, with watching dim. 

To visit thy forsaken bed. 

Go, rove through every clime on earth. 

And dream thy falsehood ?ets thee free; 

In joy, in pain, in love, or mirth, 

I still will haunt thy memory. 


INFANCY. 

How beautiful is Infancy I 
The bud upon the tree 
With all its young leaves folded yet, 

Is not so sweet to me. 

How day, like a young mother, looks 
Upon the lovely thing, 

And from its couch at her approach, 

How rosy sleep takes wing. 

« 

0 this makes morning’s toilette-hour 
So beautiful to see; 

Her rising wakens all young things. 

The babe, the bird, the bee. 

The infant sun-beams from the clouds 
That curtain their blue bed. 

Peep forth, like little ones that fear 
Lest darkness be not fled ; 

Till morn assures them, and they waive 
Their saffron wings and take 
The rapture of their rosy flight. 

O’er lea, and lawn, and lake ; 

Gladd’ning the glowing butterflies 
That float about like flowers. 

And the bee abroad on busy wing 
To seek the budding bowers; 

And breezes upsprung from the sea. 

And hurrying o’er the hills. 

Brushing the bright dews as they pass. 

And rippling all the rills. 

But Infancy! sweet Infancy! 

Thou’rt sweeter than all these. 

Than bird, or bee, or butterfly. 

Or bower, or beam, or breeze ; 

Far sweeter is thy blooming cheek. 

Thine eyes all bland and bright. 

Thy mouth, the rosy cell of sound. 

With thy budding teeth all white; 

Thy joyous sports, thy jocund glee. 

Thy gushes of glad mirth, 

The clapping of thy rosy hands. 

Thou merriest thing on earth! 

Thou gift of Heaven—thou promise-plant— 
On earth, in air, or sea. 

There’s nothing half so priceless, or 
So beautiful as thee! 


THE CiATIIEREir. 


A snapper up of unconsidercd trifles.” 

Shakspeark. 


Pastime is a word that should never be used but 
in a bad sense: it is vile to say such a thing is agree¬ 
able, because it helps to pass the time away. 

Wlien the tax on newspapers, proposed by Mr. Pitt, 
in 178.9, was under discussion in the House of Com¬ 
mons, Mr. Drake said that he disliked the tax, and 
would oppose it from a motive of gratitude. “ The 
gentlemen concerned in writing for them had been 
particularly kind to him: they had made him deliver 
many well-shaped speeches, though he was convinced 
that he had never spoken so well in his whole life.” 

The general principles of urbanity, politeness or 
civility, have been the same in all nations, but the 
mode in which they are dressed is continually varying. 
The general idea of showing respect, is by making 


yourself less; but the manner, whether by bowing the 
body, kneeling, prostration, pulling off the upper part 
of your dress, or taking away the lower, is a matter of 
custom. 

The news of the declaration of war, in 1812, did 
not reach Michilimacinac under two months. The 
journey is now performed in nine days. 

One would suppose that bigamy might have escaped 
the lash of the law, since it' is a crime that always 
carries its own punishment with it. 

Correetion may reform negligent boys, but not 
amend those who are insensibly dull. All the whetting 
in the world can never set a razor’s edge on that 
which hath no steel in it. 
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Say nothing respecting yourself, either good, bad, 
or indifferent: nothing good, for that is vanity; nothing 
bad, for that is affectation; nothing indifferent, for that 
is siUy. 

Men show particular folly on five different occasions: 
•when they establish their fortune on the ruin of others 
—when they expect to excite love by coldness, and by 
showing more marks of dislike than affection— when 
they expect to become learned in the midst of repose 
and pleasure—when they seek friends without making 
advances of friendship— and when they are unwilling 
to succour their friends in distress. 

Next within the entry of the gate, 

Sat fell Revenge, gnashing her teeth with ire. 
Devising means how she may vengeance take, 
Never in rest till she have her desire ; 

But frets witliin so far forth with the fire 
Of wreaking flames, that now determines she, 

To die by death, or ’venged by death to be. 

It was said of a rich miser that he died in great 
want—the want of more money. 

In the year of Rome 695, the Roman senate decreed 
that Ptolemy, King of Cyprus, should be publicly sold 
as a slave habited in his royal robes. 

The differGiice between rising at five and seven 
o’clock in the morning for the space of forty years, 
supposing a man to go to bed at the same hour at 
night, is nearly equivalent to the addition of ten years 
to a man’s life. 

A contented mind and a good conscience wiU make 
a man happy in all conditions. 

The happiness of every man depends more upon 
the state of his own mind, llian upon any one external 
circumstance ,• nay, more than upon all external tilings 
put together. 

Where the sympathies of the heart have not been 
encouraged to expand, no cultivation of the under¬ 
standing will have power to render the character emi¬ 
nently great or good. 

Artificial wants are more numerous and lead to 
more expense than natural wants; for this cause, the 
rich are often in greater wmnt of money than those 
who have but a bare competence. 

In every situation of life there are comforts. Find 
them out, and enjoy them. 

Not to the ensanguin’d field of death alone 
Is valour limited: she sits serene 
In the deliberate council; sagely scans 
The source of action; weighs, prevents, provides, 
And scorns to count her glories, from the feats 
Of brutal force alone. 

A man’s own good breeding is the best security 
against other people’s ill manners. 

Some men of talent and merit are only pleased wdth 
the society of their inferiors, where they find it easiest 
to shine. This is to calculate very foolishly; since, in 
striving with a man of ability, w’e sharpen our own 
powers—but always degenerate in exercising ourselves 
with fools. 

Coffee, first brought into England by Nathaniel 
Cowpeas, a Cretan, 1651. 

Recipe for being universally beloved. — Lend, and 
never ask to be paid; majke presents, give treats, bear 
and forbear, do everybody a good turn, hold your 
peace, and suffer yourself to be cheated. 

The true motives of our actions, like the real pipes 
of an organ, are usually concealed. But the gilded 
and hollow pretext is pompously placed in the front of 
show’. 


Sweetness of temper is not an acquired but a natural 
excellence; and, therefore, to recommend it to those 
who have it not, may be deemed rather an insult than 
advice. 

All the worth of some people lies in their mighty 
names; upon a closer inspection, that wdiich we took 
for merit disappears. It was only the distance which 
imposed upon us before. 

Be careful how you charge another with wealmess 
or inconsistency; he may be governed by motives be¬ 
yond your apprehension; it is the final result that 
stamps our conduct with w’isdom or folly. 

In many occurrences of life, genius and fancy dis¬ 
cover evils wliich dullness and insensibility would 
escape—and delicacy of feeling mars that pleasure 
which thoughtless vivacity would perfectly enjoy. 

’Tis not the wholesome, sharp morality. 

Or modest anger of a satiric spirit. 

That hurts or w ounds the body of a state; 

But the sinister application 
Of the malicious, ignorant, and base 
Interpreter; who will distort, and strain 
The general scope and purpose of an author. 

To his particular and private spleen. 

Temperance indeed is a bridle of gold ; and he who 
uses it rightly, is more like a god than a man; but the 
English, who are the most subject to melancholy, are, 
in general, very liberal and excellent feeders. 

Pleasure is no rule of good; since when we follow 
pleasure merely, we are di.sgusted and change from 
one port to anotlier; condemning that at one time, 
which at anotlier we earnestly approve; and never 
judging equally of happmess whilst w’e follow passion 
and mere humour. 

Laziness begat wearisomeness—and this put men 
in quest of diversions, play and company, on which, 
how’ever, it is a constant attendant; he who works 
hard, has enough to do with himself otherwise. 


RECIPES. 

FOR DISCHARGING COLOURS. 

The dyers generally put all coloured silks which 
are to be discharged, into a copper in which half a 
pound or a pound of white soap has been dissolved. 
They are then to be boiled off The copper beginning 
to be too full of colour, the sillcs are taken out and 
rinsed in warm water. In the interim a fresh solution 
of soap is to be added to the copper, and then proceed 
as before till all the colour is discharged. But for 
those colours that are wanted to be effectually dis¬ 
charged, such as greys, cinnamon, &c. w’hen soap does 
not do, tartar must be used. But for slate colours, 
greenish drabs, olive drabs, &c. oil of vitriol in warm 
water must be used; if other colours, roche alum must 
be boiled in your copper, tlien cooled down and your 
silks entered and boiled off, recollecting to rinse them 
before tliey are again dyed. A small quantity of mu¬ 
riatic acid, diluted in warm water, must be used to 
discharge some fast colours; the goods must be after¬ 
wards well rinsed in warm and cold water to prevent 
any injury to the silk. 

now TO DISCHARGE CINNAMONS, GREYS, &C. WEEN 
DYED TOO FULL. 

Take some tartar, pounded in a mortar, siff it into a 
bucket, then pour over it some boiling water. The 
silks, &c. may then be run through the clearest of this 
liquor, which will discharge the colour; but if the dye 
does not take on again evenly, more tartar may be 
added, and the goods ran through as before. 
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THE LADY’S BOOK 




THE TWEOOKE 

BY MRS. C 


Tt would appear tliat nolliing but tlic heavy pro¬ 
gress of time—nolhing but the selfish torpor of middle 
age—enables us to calculate the mighty ebb and flow 
of our spring-tide of life, or analyze the clouds and 
sunshine of “ the April climate of our years.” How 
little do the young appreciate the value of youth!— 
that brief season of vivid impressions, w'hen mind and 
heart and body are alike liealthy—alike untouched by 
the corruptions of mortal nature;—when the eye sees 
with its own sight—the bosom swells with its own 
emotions;—w'hen the love of God and of his creatures 
is warm and bright within us—when the scorn of the 
scorner has not reached our ears, nor tlie iron of ad¬ 
versity entered into our soul. Humours of wrong and 
evil and suffering assail us; but we reject a lesson that 
finds no echo in our experience. Nay, so unreal 
is the picture of human affliction, that we look forth 
and hail those shadows imparted to the imaginary 
landscape of life by the homilies of the old and the 
still more frigid lessons of written wisdom, as only in¬ 
tended to set forth with brighter lustre the glittering 
points of joy and prosperity sparkling at intervals upon 
its surface. “ Despair” seems a mere figure of speech ; 

anguish” a poetical expression; and “ woe” the fa¬ 
vourite rhyme of a pLaintive stanza. Ah! bitter expe¬ 
rience!—gnawing, clinging, cleaving cur.se of mortal 
sorrow!—wherefore must thou come with thy realities 
of the grave and the worm, the pang of absence, the 
sting of disappointment, to prove that the sun can 
shine in vain, and the spring breathe forth its heavenly 
breath only to deepen the winter withering within our 
heart of hearts! 

Caroline Wyndham at seventeen was the happiest 
creature in the world: the buoyant spirits that bright¬ 
ened the lustre of her beauty w^ere the result of health, 
prosperity, and good humour. Her father had died so 
early in her own life that the deprivation was unfelt; 
and her mother (herself a creature of Impulse) w'as 
consoled for the loss by the endearments of this only 
daughter, a girl of singular loveliness and promise. 
Caroline had therefore as fair a chance of being 
spoiled, as too much tenderness and tending usually 
aflbrd to a human “ angel,” with blue eyes, glistening 
ringlets, the foot of a fairy, and the voice of a siren. 
The only child of a widow in easy circumstances is 
predestined, indeed, to darlinghood. The same pas¬ 
sionate tenderness that clings to its infancy for conso¬ 
lation, watches over the gradual unfolding of the bud, 
the luxuriant bloom of the perfect flower, as if no 
other blossom grew amid the gardens of earth; and if 
ever an all-engrossing partiality were excusable, it 
was in the instance of Caroline, who was as variously 
and lavishly endowed as the princess of a fairy tale. 
Even the one thing wanting (a deficiency calculated 
to waken all a mother s anxieties) passed unregarded 
amid the multitude of her good gifts:—she was por¬ 
tionless. Mrs. Wyndham was aware that a rapacious 
heir-male was looking eagerly to her jointure, derived 
from an estate rigidly entailed which she had brought 
forth no son to inherit; and that a paltry pittance of 
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two thousand pounds, the savings of her frugality, was 
all the dowry of poor Caroline. But what signified, 
this want of fortune to a girl so fascinating, so ad¬ 
mired, so courted ;—whose smile w'as “ an India in 
itself,”—whose price “ above rubies.” 

It is true that more than one manly cheek was 
already seen to flu.sh, and more than one manly voice 
heard to tremble on the approach of her light footsteps ; 
and Mrs. Wyndham, self-secure of a rich and illus¬ 
trious .son-in-law whenever it might suit her to relax 
the tenacity of her maternal embraces and part w'ith a 
companion so beloved, abstained from the lessons of 
worldly wisdom bestowed by modern mothers upon 
their children. She was rather anxious to delay than 
hasten Caroline’s choice, in order that she might keep 
her a few years longer wholly her own;—steal by 
night like a miser, and gloat upon her treasure when 
all other eyes were sleeping;—watch every passing 
cloud upon her countenance, to secure her from the 
trivial vexations of life ;—guard her, pray for her, ido¬ 
lise, adore, caress—luxuriate, in short, in all the rap¬ 
tures of a mother’s fondness. At best it is a grievous 
trial to relinquish to another’s guardianship the .sole 
object of our tenderness. 

Caroline’s heart, meanwhile, was of too pure and 
delicate a texture to be easily excited. She had al¬ 
ready frowned upon the suit of one titled admirer; 
and was readily induced to accede to her mother’s 
opinion that Sir William Wildair was a mere fox- 
hunter, and Lord Martingale a man of unsettled prin¬ 
ciples. But, alas! when Arthur Burlinton arrived 
with his regiment at Dover, where the Wyndhams 
were passing the bathing season, and, having contrived 
to be presented to their acquaintance, professed a sud¬ 
den faith in the infallibility of the mother, and bent a 
knee of adoration to herself, Caroline began to con¬ 
ceive the possibility of a second object of attachment. 
She was still submissive, still dutiful, still tender to 
her mother; but, in spite of remonstrance and prohi¬ 
bition, made no secret of her growing predilection for 
the handsome young devotee. At first, indeed, the 
prohibition w’as moderately expressed. It appeared 
impossible to the dealing parent that her Caroline could 
cherish a wrong thought or blameable inclination; and 
the acquaintance was suffered to proceed from liking 
to love, from love to infatuation, ere she uttered a 
decisive negative. Conviction, loud words, angry ad¬ 
monitions, and harsh menaces came together;—but 
they came too late. 

“ Arthur Burlinton has not a shilling,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Wyndham. “ He has a liberal mind,” rejoined 
Caroline. “ Arthur Burlinton has not a grain of inte¬ 
rest to push him forward in his profession,” said Ih© 
mother. “ Ho has talent and energy,” observed the 
daughter. Arthur Burlinton is a man of low con¬ 
nexions.” “ He has the feelings and sentiments of a 
man of honour.” And the spirited girl blushed while, 
for the first lime, she ventured to oppose a mother’s 
authority. 

Mrs. Wyndham now attempted a different mode of 
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persuasion. “ My child,” said she, “ you have been 
tenderly and delicately reared. Think what it would 
"be to me to leave you exposed to the privations of 
penury, to the uncertain destinies of a soldier’s wdfe!” 
But Caroline’s heart was bright with the sunshine of 
youth; and though, at her mother’s bidding, she looked 
forth into futurity, she could regard no privation as 
afflicting connected with the fortunes of the beloved 
Arthur. Penury was a mere word to a creature rear¬ 
ed in the lap of luxury; economy a pleasing branch of 
minor morals; and as to the perils of a military career, 
her notion of warring armies was purely historical;— 
the dragoons of that epoch seemed made to grace the 
splendid pageantry of reviews and parades. In short, 
her heart beat so quick wdienever Arthur Burlinton’s 
name was mentioned, that she had but little philosophy 
at her disposal for the consideration of their mutual 
prospects. She wept, indeed, while listening to her 
mother’s appeal; and Mrs. Wyndham augured wonders 
from her tears, without suspecting that they flowed 
from the consciousness of having already entangled 
herself in a solemn betrothment with the object of her 
mother’s repugnance. Dreading a still more express 
and sacred prohibition, she even consented to fulfil the 
engagement by a secret marriage: Arthur having as¬ 
sured her that the mother who had dealt towards her 
with such undeviating indulgence, could not and would 
not withhold her benediction from a vow already so¬ 
lemnized. And so far he w'as right in his calculations; 
Mrs. Wyndham did consent to bless the penitent bride; 
she did extend her hand in pledge of peace to her 
■unwelcome son-in-law; she did even hasten to slay 
■the fatted calf, and make merry in honour ot these ill- 
omened nuptials. But there w'as a touch of bitterness 
in her voice, and a glance of anguish in her eyes 
throughout all these rejoicings:—it was plain that she 
was only labouring to spare the feelings and the good 
name of her rebellious girl. Within a few w’eeks she 
sickened, died, was buried, without any ailment beyond 
the secret pang, betraying— 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 

To have a thankless child. 

Perhaps of the three, Arthur Burlinton was most to 
loe pitied. He knew himself to be the active cause of 
Caroline’s disobedience, the passive cause of Mrs. 
Wyndham’s untimely end; and whenever he sat 
watching the tears that stole down the cheeks of his 
wife, seemed to note anew that mournful waive of the 
dying mother's head, which was ever present in the 
daughter’s memory. His means were too small to 
afford to the delicate Caroline those luxuries or rather 
necessaries of her station, which the loss of her cheer¬ 
ful home now rendered doubly neces.sary; and, worse 
than all, his own parents were still living, and far 
more bitterly incensed by his improvident marriage 
than the mild and affectionate w'oman whom it had 
hurried into the grave. The letter in which they ac¬ 
knowledged the avowal of his rashness w'as, in fact, 
of too harsh and sordid a nature to bo shown to his 
wife. She was aware that her Arthur’s father was a 
man of mean extraction, engaged in commercial life in 
a mariufacturing town; that he had placed his hand¬ 
some son in a hussar regiment in the hope that he 
would achieve greatness and have greatness thrust 
upon him, both professionally and matrimonially; but 
she did noi know that on learning Arthur’s alliance 
with a portionless girl instead of the heiress antici¬ 
pated by his cupidity, he had rendered a curse for a 
blessing, and forbidden the young couple his house. 

For some time Captain Burlinton managed to per¬ 
suade his wife that the peremptory nature of his mili¬ 
tary duties alone prevented him from introducing her 
to his family; and she, who was so accustomed to the 
endearments of family affection, vainly sighed after 


those unknown parents who, she trusted, would some 
day or other deign to replace her own lamented mo¬ 
ther. But she was not yet fully sensible of the im¬ 
portance of that bereavement. It is in the day of our 
humiliation, rather than in the triumph of our pride, 
we turn our hearts to God; it is in our season of sor¬ 
row, rather than in the fulness of prosperity, we miss 
the tender hand that sheltered our infancy from harm, 
and wiped away the transient tears of youth. \Vlien 
herself on the eve of becoming a mother, when “ fear 
came upon her soul,” she recollected the possibility 
that the little being about to see the light might see it 
motherless; and w*ept anew for that kind parent who 
would have loved and sheltered her babe for her sake. 
Then, for the first time, a terrible sentence seemed 
whispered in her ears—“ That tender mother is in her 
grave;—and thou, even thou, didst lay her there!”— 
Fortunately, her evil auguries were premature; she 
survived to press a living child in her living arms. 
But even the joy of that most joyous hour was damped 
by tlie same morbid self-upbraiding. While she lis¬ 
tened in ecstasy to the feeble wail of her infant, and 
felt her licart grow big with rapture beyond the relief 
of tears, beyond the expression of words—the thought 
glanced into her mind that—“ Even so i/ii/ mother 
rejoiced in thy birth; thy mother, whom thou didst 
hasten to the grave!” 

It was in vain that Arthur attempted to combat this 
afflicting notion. Whatever evil awaited her, Caro¬ 
line’s first impulse was to recognise the blow as a 
chastisement for her disobedience; and from the period 
—and it came but too soon—when poverty made itself 
apparent in their little household, she seemed to feel 
every privation and every humiliation as a sacrifice 
due to the memory of the departed. She struggled, 
indeed, against such evils as operated against the 
comforts of Arthur and his child as well as against her 
own; lalxmred diligently, and laid aside all the dainty 
repugnances of her gentle breeding. She felt that no 
task could be degrading to the hand of the mother or 
the wife; learnt to limit her hours of rest, to habituate 
herself to activity; and, but for that one corroding re¬ 
miniscence of filial rebellion, would have been happier 
than in the days of her more brilliant fortunes. Arthur 
was a man of simple tastes, of high honour, of intellec¬ 
tual pursuits, of equable temper; and above all, of the 
most generous and ample devotion to herself; and with 
such a companion, how could his w*ife be otherwise 
than ha y, and proud of her destiny? 

A second year brought a second child, to diminish 
their stock of comforts, and amplify their sense of 
happiness. But although Caroline -was patient and 
cheerful throughout all their domestic vexations, her 
husband had'^io longer fortitude to mark the wasting 
of her beautilul form, the sharpening of her lovely fea¬ 
tures. He saw tliat she was overtasked, feeble, and 
sinking under the excess of her exertions; and hastily 
penning a letter to his father, described in vivid co¬ 
lours the weakness and sufferings of his wife, and 
asked but for as much pecuniary aid as w^ould afford 
her an additional servant .—He was refused! “ A wo¬ 
man who could break the lieart of her mother to gra¬ 
tify her own selfish predilections, deserves to reap the 
punishment of her disobedience,” wrote Mr. Burlinton 
to his son. And he is right!” ejaculated CaTo\me, 
who was not only present at the arrival of the letter, 
but as usual too near her husband’s heart to be kept 
in ignorance of its contents. “ My mother forewarned 
me against the miseries of poverty and want. It is 
but just that I should fulfil the denunciation incurred 
by ray ingratitude.—He is right.” 

In one point, however, poor Mrs. Wyndham’s pro¬ 
phecies proved utterly erroneous. She had foretold 
that amid the humiliations of poverty, domestic dis¬ 
union would be engendered; that Arthur, deprived of 
the diversions and eruo 3 n]Qents of his bachelor life. 
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would become discontented and fractious; that love 
would be embittered into hatred by the potent drug of 
disappointment But of this, at present, no symptom 
appeared; and it was perhaps the deep humility of 
poor Caroline, the touching and gentle penitence with 
which she kept holy the memory of her mother, and 
aimd all her trials preserved the reminiscence of fier 
iilial rebellion as the darkest and worst, that rendered 
him doubly apprehensive of inflicting a single thorn 
upon a heart already deeply lacerated. His tender¬ 
ness, so far from abating, increased with every comfort 
he was compelled to renounce for her sake; and a 
stranger might have detected each additional mortifica¬ 
tion by the augmented'vigilance of his attention to her 
wishes. 

“ We must bo cheerful, love!” Caroline would ex¬ 
claim, suddenly rousing herself from a reverie of deep 
despondency in which the brilliant picture of her 
prosperous youth had arisen like a phantom from a 
tomb: “ we must not wither the hearts of our girls by 
file premature spectacle of affliction. The eye of a 
child should gaze upon nothing but gladness; its car 
should drink in none but joyous sounds; its little heart 
should not be chilled under the shadow of sorrow. 
Arlliur, do you remember how gay I was when you 
first knew me?—do you remember how impossible I 
found it to believe in tlig reality of misery?—My mo¬ 
ther (my poor mother, whom I destroyed) sulTered no 
trouble to approach me. She chose that my youth 
should be bright as the summer sunshine; that my 
heart should cherish her imago connected only with 
remembrances of tenderness and enjoyment. Let it 
be so wdth our children, Arthur. Let us shut up our 
miseries within our own bosoms; let them not already 
suspect the existence of grief and pain. Smile, dear 
Arthur, smile;—in spite of all our trials, w^e have 
riches and joys and compensations beyond the common 
lot of men;—strong mutual affection, unswerving mu¬ 
tual confidence, and fervent trust in the mercies of 
Heaven. So long, dearest, as I can hold your hand in 
mine—so long as I see those approving eyes bent upon 
all my doings—so long as I can lay down my head to 
rest and hear your breathing in the dead of night, 
mingled with the murmurs of my children—I dare not 
commend my destiny to the interposition of Providence. 

I have still blessings to be thankful for, of which I 
must not peril the loss by seeming lhanklessness. Let 
us be cheerful, Arthur; let us smile and be cheerful!” 

But the period now approached in which to smile 
or be cheerful w^as beyond the efforts of a father and 
a husband. War was declared!—and, just as habits 
of strict economy enabled them to limit their wants 
within their narrow income, and provide for the ne¬ 
cessities of four living beings out of a pittance that 
had barely sufficed the luxuries of one, the prospect of 
leaving three of the number friendless and destitute, 
darkened for die first time the hopes of professional 
advancement. The big, round drops rose on the fore¬ 
head of the father of the little family, when ho con¬ 
templated those perils which could only abbreviate 
for himself the bitterness of a blighted career, but 
which might render his wife a widow—his children 
fatherless. His two girls were now old enough to 
comprehend and report the rumours of the barracks; 
and it was not many days after intelligence arrived 
that the regiment was among the first destined to 
foreign service, that little Caroline echoed the dreadful 
tidings in her mother’s sick room. Mrs. Burliiiton had 
been for some weeks an invalid, and this blow was too 
much for her enfeebled frame. Delirium was added 
to indisposition; and ihe gallant soldier, who felt the 
^possibility of turning a deaf ear to the summons of 
honour, even though it claimed him from the bedside 
of a dying wife, had the misery of imprinting his part¬ 
ing kiss on lips unconscious of his departure; on lips 
which, amid all their feverish debility, refrained not 


from incoherently repealing, “ Even as s7ie threatened, 
so let it be!—The curse is upon me.—No parental 
blessing hallowed our union. She said it would de¬ 
stroy her, if I wedded with a soldier.—I murdered my 
mother;—and now I must die broken-liearted, and 
atone the crime.” 

She did not, however, die;—no, not even wdien, on 
the gradual restoration of her reason, she found she 
could no longer clasp that hand in hers—^no longer 
sun herself in that approving smile—^no longer, in the 
stillness and the darluiess of night, listen for tlie light 
breathing of the bosom she loved, and feel that a 
strong arm of defence still secured her against all 
earthly enemies.—^Now all was silent—all blank—all 
chill—all hopeless. She liad nothing left but two 
helpless children weeping for their father, and the 
bitter memory of her owm filial ingratitude. 

“ I must struggle against tliis overpowwing weak¬ 
ness,” faltered poor Caroline, when she remembered 
how ill she had been—how friendless and destitute 
she was. And she rose from her sick bed and wres¬ 
tled with her despair; and by dint of fixing her eyes 
resolutely and trustfully upon a single bright speck 
fiir in the gloomy distance—upon the blessed moment 
of Arthur’s return to her arms after the long desolate 
period of absence—she managed to keep the life-blood 
warm within a heart wiiich sorrow* had well nigh 
transfixed to marble. 

Children are sorry comforters in the house of moum- 
ing. They ask for the dead—they ask for the absent; 
they recall the past, and conjure up endless associations 
wdiich wound as with an unseen weapon. Caroline 
could no longer endure even the mention of her hus¬ 
band’s name; and yet there wns no hour of the day in 
which these unintentional tormentors did not hazard 
some conjecture respecting “ poor papa,” or an inquiry 
into the nature and dangers of military duty. “ Mo¬ 
ther, mother!” the helpless mourner would murmur 
amid her prayers, “ very heavily do f atone my diso¬ 
bedience to thy will;—very bitterly do I experience 
the ‘ anxieties of a soldier’s wife.’ Intercede for me, 
mother, that I may be released from tliis one over¬ 
whelming trial.”— 

III indeed can we appreciate the ordering of our own 
destinies! A time was approaching when she would 
look back upon that period of suspense as one of com¬ 
parative happine.ss; when the bitterest struggle of her 
terrors would seem preferable to the dull, dead, sullen 
torpor of her dcs]^ir. Despatches came which set 
every heart in motion tliroughout the kingdom; many 
with the convulsive throb of aflection—few willi a 
tremor of emotion equal to hers. The blow was de¬ 
cisive; the worst was over at once. Captain Bur- 
linton was reported among the slain. Her mother's 
manes were fully appeased—she had nothing more to 
suffer. Arthur was gone— KILLED — dead/ Oh! could 
he indeed be dead—tliat bright, that buoyant—ani¬ 
mated—noble soldier? Yes; many an officious voice 
already hailed her as a widoua; —s7ie, who had so re¬ 
joiced, so gloried, so triumphed in llie name of wife! 
—Poor—poor Caroline! 

The rich ha v^ hosts of comforters. Watchful eyes 
surround the silken canopy, and sympathising hearts 
wait on the affliction of the prosperous. Burlinton’s 
wddow and orphans w’ept unheeded. A surly landlord 
alone intruded upon their wretchedness; and, in the 
depth of her despair, the mourner found that it was by 
her ow’ii exertions her children must be arrayed in the 
outward tokens of sorrow. There was an officious 
murmur buzzing in her ears of “ respect to the me¬ 
mory of the dead;” and she recollected that tlie world 
demanded vain formalities of attire in evidence of that 
hallowed feeling. 

“ Behold now and see!—was there ever sorrow like 
unto her sorrow?”—Her own—her only!—he for whom 
she had sacrificed her earthly prosperity, her selfire- 
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speot, her first and paramount duty of filial obedience 
—^gone—gone for ever! dead—in the crush of battle, 
■without one tender word from those he loved, without 
the consolations of religion—the hallowing blessing of 
his parents. His very grave was amid those of un¬ 
distinguished multitudes—unconsecrated by priestly 
prayer—by the still more holy tear of kindred affec¬ 
tion! “ Surely I have now expiated all,” said she, 
meekly folding her hands upon her bosom. She was 
too woe-struck for tears, too friendless to look for 
human consolation. 

Yet Caroline dreamed not of death as a refuge from 
her miseries. She knew that she had no right to long 
for the quietude of the tomb; that her children called 
upon her, w'ilh an unsilenceable voice, to arise and 
gird on her strength, and fight for them in the harsh 
■warfare of the w'orld; and, moreover, she had recently 
become aware of a startling fact:—she was about 
again to become a mother. A shiver of agonizing de¬ 
light agitated her whole frame at the thought. Julia 
and Caroline were the images of herself, and had been 
doubly endeared to their poor father by that resem¬ 
blance. But the little being still to come, might per¬ 
haps resemble him; —perhaps recall in its living fea- 
•tures that beloved countenance w'hich she now w'asted 
hour after hour in striving to recall in unimpaired 
lustre to the eye of memory, and which some busy 
fiend seemed intent on obliterating from her recollec¬ 
tion. The first tears that burst from her eyes after 
reading that dreadful gazette, sprang forth at the hope 
thus mercifully presented. 

The new trials and duties by which Mrs. Burlinton 
was now unexpectedly surrounded, inspired her with 
a desperate resolution. She determined to throw her¬ 
self on the mercy of Arthur’s obdurate father and 
mother, lest she should die, and leave his children 
homeless and helpless pilgrims in the wilderness. She 
went to them—humbled herself before them—appeal¬ 
ed to them as from her husband’s grave; confessing 
her own fault and praying that it might be hers to 
atone it by the utmost anguish of mortal suffering, pro¬ 
vided her innocent children were exempted from the 
sentence. The hearts of the two old people relented; 
they consented to receive the friendless creature iDe- 
nealh thcRr roof. At first, indeed, they bore her pre¬ 
sence with reluctance; but there was no resisting her 
silent, patient, unrepining sorrow^ It w^as useless to 
upbraid her. They saw that her self-recrimination 
was severe and unceasing; that two only thoughts 
occupied her mind—the memory of her offence towards 
her mother, the memc-y of her tenderness towards her 
husband. She had no longer any care for her children. 

destinies w'ere secured: she had solemnly be¬ 
queathed them to the protection of Arthur’s parents;— 
to the still holier keeping of their heavenly Father and 
her owm. 

It is written, that there shall bo joy in the darkened 
chamber of travail “ when a man-child is born into 
the world;”—eager congratulations are heard—and 
even the mothers’s feeble voice has an inflexion of 
triumph. But there were deep soj^ by Caroline’s 
couch when the grandmother, in 1 jken tones, an¬ 
nounced that a son was added to her orphans; and her 
owm accents had a sort of stern solemnity in them when 
she replied—“ Let his name be called Arthur, in me¬ 
mory of the dead.”— 

From that hour, however, her strength strengthened, 
and her courage grew firmer. “ I am now the mother 
of BurVmton’s boy,” she would sometimes say, in an 
exulting voice. And then her exultation melted into 
tears, as she hung over the nestling infant, and strove 
to trace its father’s features in its face; and uncon¬ 
sciously looked round, as if expecting to meet the 
triumphant smile of fatherly tenderness with which 
the gratified husband had greeted the birth of his elder 
children. “ He has no father!” ejaculated the poor 


heart-riven widow, as she clasped the little tender 
being closer into her bosom; “ but I will love him so 
that he shall never feel himself an orphan. And who 
— who will love and cherish mel I destroyed my 
own fond mother; and Arthur was taken from me in 
retribution of the crime.” 

Let no one presume to say “ I have drained the cup 
of bitterness to the dregs:” dark as the night may be, 
the avenger has storms in his hand to deepen a thou¬ 
sand-fold its murk obscurity. The chances of war, 
which deprived poor Caroline of the father of her 
children, now began to operate fatally on the fortunes 
of the elder Burlinton. The branch of commerce in 
wdiich his fixids were vested was affected even to 
utter ruin; and he and his aged wife, now reduced to 
a narrow provision, were chiefly dependant on tlie 
labours of the daughter-in-law so long rejected, so 
humbly submitted to their arbitrary will. A nursing 
mother, a grieving widow, she still found leisure to 
supply to them the ministry of the servants they could 
no longer command; and to bear unmurmuring the 
utmost irritation of their peevishness. “ They are 
Arthur’s parents.” whispered she to herself; “ to work 
for them is a duty he has bequeathed me. Other 
duties I have outraged—let me not be remiss in this!” 
If her spirit flagged in the execution of her task, it 
was enough for her to contc«nplale awhile the sweet 
face of her boy, and it seemed as if her husband’s soul 
were shining out from his eyes, and inciting her to 
industry. “ God will at length forgive me,” thought 
poor Caroline. “ If I labour diligently to honour his 
father and his mother, my days will be long in the 
land, to watch over my orphan children.” 

The summer came again;—the second that had put 
forth its unheeded blos.soms since Arthur last culled 
and placed them in her b. som; and Caroline persuaded 
the old man, whom bankruptcy had now released from 
his duties, to remove with her to a small cottage on 
the coast, near to the well-knovwi spot where she had 
first beheld his son. They dwelt there together, if 
not without repining, without upbraiding. The old 
people blessed her with their tenderest blessings; and 
the children grew and grew, and promised to do ho¬ 
nour to their father’s name. 

One evening, a glowing afternoon in June, when the 
beauty of the earth seems shining on the eye of afflic¬ 
tion as if in mockery of its tears, the little family was 
assembled in their one lowly apartment; Caroline with 
her infant on her knee, the elder girl rehearsing in the 
ear of her grandfather one of those beautiful lessons of 
scriptural wisdom to which the bereaved turn yearn¬ 
ingly for consolation. It w’as the Raising of Lazarus! 
—and when the gentle child came to the words, 
“ Lord! hadst thou been here, my brother had not died,” 
the scalding tears dropped from the widow’s eyes upon 
the little face that smiled up into her own. A strange 
object had attracted the infant’s eye;—even the figure 
of an officer who stood transfixed at the open door.—• 
A cry of madness burst from Caroline’s lips.—The 
girls called loudly on the name of their dead father. 
—The aged people alone were self-possessed to see 
that it was no apparition, but a breathing form of flesh 
and blood that stood before them. 

“ Caroline, my blessed wife!” cried the hoarse voice 
of the happy Arthur. “ My w'ounds and imprisonment 
alone caused me to be reported among the slain. I 
have returned to you rich—promoted!—Nay, turn not 
your face from the infirm veteran who comes to be 
nursed and caressed among you, and to leave you no 
more!” 

It were vain to describe the delicious agony of that 
meeting:—the transition from such sorrow to such joy 
is not a thing for words. Even Caroline could only 
murmur in thanksgiving, “ My prayers are heard!— 
Heaven and my mother have accepted my sacrifice, 
and pardoned my transgression.” 
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I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
Through mony a weary way: 

But never, never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day! 

The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en, 

May wcel be black gin Yule; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 

0 dear, dear Jeannie Morrison, 

The Ihochts o’ bygane years 
Still fling their shadows ovver my path. 

And blind my een vvi’ tears: 

They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears. 

And sair and sick I pine. 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ langsyne. 

’Twas then we luvit ilk ither weel, 

’Twas then we twa did part; 

Sweet time—sad time! twa bairns at scule, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart! 

’Twas then we sat on ae laigh bink. 

To lear ilk ither lear; 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed. 
Remember’d evermair. 

I wonder, Jeannie, aftcn yet, 

When sitting on that bink. 

Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof lock’d in loofi 
What our wee heads could think? 

When bailh bent doun ow’r ae braid page, 
Wi’ ae buik on our knee. 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 

Oh, mind ye how wo hung our heads, 

How cheeks brent red wi’ shame, 
Whene’er the scule-weans laughin’ said. 

We cleek’d thegither hame? 

And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 

(The scule then skail’t at noon,) 

When we ran aff to speel the braes— 

The broomy braes o’ June? 

My head rins round and round about. 

My heart flows like a sea. 

As ane by ane the thochls rush back 
O’ seule-time and o’ thee. 

Oh, mornin’ life! oh, mornin’ luve! 

Oh lightsome days and lang. 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang! 

Oh mind ye, luve, how aft we lefl 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 

To wander by the green burnside. 

And hear its waters croon? 

The simmer leaves hung ower our heads, 
The flowers burst round our feet. 

And in the gloamin’ o’ the wood. 

The throssil whusslit sweet; 

The throssil whusslit in the wood. 

The burn sang to the trees. 

And we with Nature’s heart in tune. 
Concerted harmonies; 

And on the knowle abune the bum. 

For hours thegither sat 
In the silentness o’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat. 

Ay, ay, dear Jeannie Morrison, 

Tears trinkled doun your cheek. 

Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had oriy power to speak! 


That was a time, a blessed time. 

When hearts were fresh and young. 

When freely gush’d all feelings forth. 
Unsyllabled—unsung! 

I marvel, Jeannie Morrison, 

Gin I hae been to thee. 

As closely tw’ined wi’ earliest thochts. 

As ye hae been to me ? 

Oh! tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine? 

Oh! say gin e’er your heart grows grit - 
Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne? 

I’ve wander’d east. I’ve wander’d west, 
I’ve borne a weary lot; 

But in my wand’rings, far or near. 

Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart, 
Still travels on its way; 

And channels deeper as it rins. 

The luve o’ life’s young day. 

0 dear, dear Jeannie Morrison, 

Since we were sindered young, 

I’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue; 

But I could hug all wretchedness. 

And happy could I die. 

Bid I but ken your heart still dream’d 
O’ bygane days and me! 


THE VOICE OF THE TIMES. 

BY J. F. IIOLLINGS. 

A VOICE has gone forth o’er mountain and river— 

The sounds of foreboding, and wrath, and dismay— 
As the blasts on the face of the waters which quiver. 
Ere the tempest sails dense o’er the sunlight of day. 
Aroused are the hopes of the ruthless and daring, 

And the arm of the spoiler the blue steel is baring. 
And the monarchs of earth, at the signal preparing. 
Are gathering the ranks of their banded array. 

There is strife in the city—the swart brow’ of labour 
Frowns stern through the smoke-drift of death’on its foe; 
The serf has arisen with his grasp on the sabre; 

The cannon yawns dark by the ford’s guarded flow; 
And the steed starts from rest at the trumpet’s shrill 
warning. 

And the drum blends its note with the breezes of 
morning ; 

And the sails of proud fleets, the hoar sea-wave adorn¬ 
ing. 

Gleam pale o’er the arming of hundreds below. 

Wild spirit of hate and unchecked desolation! 

The fields, where thy standards unnumbered were set. 
When nation came forth in its might against nation, 
And earth was one battle-plain—who may forget? 
Asperne, thy dim turrets—Eylau the pine-crested— 
And Leipsic’s gray wall, with its dim mist invested; 
And the strife, at whose closing, wear’s eagle arrested. 
Sank scorched on the dust where his legions were met. 

Yet, scorning the past, with its lesson of sorrow. 
Though tenfold the waste, and as deep were the wo. 
Still seeks the blind impulse of frailty to borrow 
New strength for its scourge, and fresh powers to be¬ 
stow; 

Morn smiles on the harvest of peace freshly springing. 
Noon’s warmth round tire ear its bright influence is 
flinging; 

But eve the loud storm and the whirlwind is bringing. 
And who the sealed scroll of to-morrow shall know? 
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The baron stroaked his dark browne face, 

And turned his head aside, 

To wipe away the startinge teare 
He proudlye strove t(J hyde. 

“Here, take her, Child of Elle,” he saide. 

And gave her lilly white hande— 

“Here, take my deare and only childe-” 

Childc of EUt. 


The experience which Henry the Seventh had ac¬ 
quired in his youth, whilst in England and during his 
exile abroad, from observing the proud and factious 
spirit of the English nobility, taught him, as the first 
step towards securing a quiet possession of the throne, 
to curb that turbulent disposition w'hich existed among 
the powerful barons, and which had been so latal to 
the peace of the nation during the reigns of his prede¬ 
cessors. Disdaining all control, these feudal lords 
maintained a number of followers, and encouraged all 
the needy and mercenary who could boast of any skill 
in arms; an accomplishment surpassing all others in 
those days, when might so frequently triumphed over 
law and justice. The sanguinary and defaslating 
•wars of the rival roses had created a spirit of disaffec¬ 
tion and rebellion throughout the land. Travelling 
•was at all times dangerous; and, even in London, 
though surrounded wuth walls, the lives and properties 
of the citizens were not always secure. During the 
leign of this crafty and politic prince, the arts were 
encouraged, commerce revived, and the carriages 
lately employed in the service of the contending par¬ 
ties, were now laden with merchandise; the many 
villages, and even some towms in England, first arose; 
and the gloom and desolation which had overspread 
the kingdom gradually dispersed. Tlie people, tired 
of a long and sanguinary civil war, gladly hailed the 
return of peace, and w^ere not to be easily roused again 
into rebellion, as may be seen from the failure of the 
two attempts of Simnel and Warbeck.-''' 

During the lime of the violent struggles we have 
alluded to, there stood betw'cen the town of Fairford 
and the little village of Marston Maisey, in Glouces¬ 
tershire, a castellated building, held by Sir John Havi- 
land, a knight of an ancient and honourable family, 
whose ancestors had dwelt there from the lime of the 
INorman conquest. He -was devotedly attached to the 
house of Lancaster, and when an appeal to arms wms 
made by the two factions, he sold the greater part of 
his estates, and joined the standard of Henry, with his 
two sons, who were destined to return no more. At 
the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, Roborl, the eldest, was 
slain by an arrow, and the youngest fell at Hexham, 
while bravely defending his father from llie attack of 
a band of spearmen, led by Sir William Maltravers, a 
knight of gigantic stature, who savagely slew liim, after 
he had been beaten down and disarmed. In this battle. 
Sir John himself received several wounds, some of 
which were too serious to admit of his ever taking the 
field again. A cros.s-bow bolt had shattered the bone 
of his left arm so dreadfull)’', that it was rendered en¬ 
tirely useless. 

Vexed at being thus incapacitated, and inwardly 

* The adventures of this youth far exceed the wild¬ 
est fiction, and his untimely fate cannot but excite our 
commiseration. His real pretensions are to this day 
a subject of dispute, for we are told that the confession 
extorted from him by Henry was so full of contradic¬ 
tions, that it raised doubts in the minds of some, who 
were before disjwsed to consider him an impostor. 


vowing to be revenged on the destroyer of his son, the 
bereaved father returned to his home almost heart¬ 
broken. Perhaps he w^ould have sought his own 
death by rushing into the midst of his enemies, had 
not the recollection of his daughter, now fast growing 
up to womanhood, williheld him. Who would protect 
her in tho.se unsettled limes, if he should fall? It was 
the gentle Agnes who made his life supportable, and 
in her society he sought to bury, for awhile, the recol¬ 
lection of his loss. But there were limes wdien the 
remembrance of his sons’ death flashed across his 
brain, and made the unhappy father curse the faction 
that had torn asunder the ties of friendship and kin¬ 
dred. Robert had died in his arms, as he vainly en¬ 
deavoured to pluck the arrow from his breast, and 
Edward was struck, mangled and bleeding, to the 
ground before his face. 

The remembrance of those scenes would oflen re¬ 
cur, when the pain of his many wounds had occa¬ 
sioned a temporary delirium; and nought but the at¬ 
tentions of his beloved child could soothe his mind, 

and make existence endurable. Beautiful she was_ 

fit subject for a poet’s pen, or painter’s pencil: and her 
mind was fitted for such a shrine. Although she bad 
numbered scarce twenty summers, there lacked not 
wealthy suitors for such a perfection. 

Her father was a man of great learning for that rude 
age, when some of England’s stoutest loiights could 
neither read nor WTite; but he was not the less skilled 
in warlike exercises, and had done good service on the 
part of the weak-minded Henry and his Amazon queen 
—indeed this had considerably reduced his possessions 
—and, when he returned home, the coldness of those 
of his neighbours who had not taken part in the quar¬ 
rel, stung him to tlie quick. But he concealed his in¬ 
dignation, and appeared but little abroad, seldom ven¬ 
turing to leave his estate, unless upon particular occa¬ 
sions. 

Several years had elapsed since the death of his 
sons, during which time the deadly feuds of the Roses 
had raged with unabated fury. At length the Yorkists 
prevailed, and Henry was in their power, but not long 
after, queen Margaret landed in England, accompanied 
by her son, resolving to try the issue of another battle ; 
and, encamped near Tewksbury, she waited the ap¬ 
proach of Edward. 

Sir John had heard of the landing of the queen, and 
although he forgot not the heavy losses he had sus¬ 
tained by espousing her cause, he would have gladly 
joined her standard, had not his -wmimds rendered him 
incapable of bearing arms. The knight -w'as well 
aware that a battle must be fought as soon as the twm 
armies mot each other, and he anxiously a'waited the 
result of the combat. 

One evening in the month of May, Sir John sat in 
a small room, which he used as a study: he had once 
or twice attempted to read, but the agitation of his 
mind would not allow him. His jewelled fingers held 
dowm the leaves of a splendidly illuminated book, but 
his eye •v^mndered from the page and glanced sorrow¬ 
fully on a suit of battered armour which stood in one 
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comer of the room. A lance, a sword, and a mace 
hung against the wall; they had been once wielded 
by a vigorous and skilful hand, but were now to be 
used by their possessor no more! He thought on the 
time wdien he had vaulted on his horse amidst the 
shouts of his retainers, armed in that harness which he 
was never to fill again: he thought, also, on the fate of 
his two sons, and then on his only remaining child, his 
beautiful and virtuous Agnes:—no marvel that his 
book was unheeded. lie sat for some time in this 
mood, until night had closed in, when the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs struck on his ear. He listened atten¬ 
tively. Had the battle been fought?—It might bo a 
party of the conquerors come to burn and spoil his 
dwelling—no, it was a single horseman. Scarcely had 
the thought risen in his mind, when a servant entered, 
and informed him that a traveller, who waited without, 
required a night’s shelter under his roof, having been 
attacked by a band of men, wdio had slain his servant. 
The knight commanded them to sliow the stranger 
every attention, and, having descended into the hall, 
welcomed him wdth much courtesy. 

In answer to Sir John’s inquiries, the stranger, in a 
few words, informed him that his name was Godfrey 
Malt ravers, and that he was on his way to Cirencester, 
wben he was waylaid by a party of men, who killed 
his only attendant, and that he had escaped through 
the fleetness of his horse. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Sir John, “ some of the cursed fore¬ 
riders belonging to one of the armies which must now 
lie in the neighbourhood; but, I hope, sir, they have 
not despoiled you of any valuables?” 

“ JVo, nothing, save a jerkin and hose, which my 
poor knave had strapped behind him.” 

‘•’Twas lucky that you escaped with your life, sir; 
these are unsettled times, and the strongest arm takes 
most. What ho! Will, a flagon of Malmsey and a 
pasty, for my guest.” 

In a few' minutes a table was spread, and a veni¬ 
son pasty, together with a large gammon of bacon, and 
a flagon of wdne, were set before the stranger, who 
eat heartily. Having finished his repast, ho begged to 
know the name of his entertainer. 

On tile Knight’s replying to this question, the stran¬ 
ger’s face was flushed for a moment, and then turned 
deadly pale; but Sir John noticed it not, and desired 
a servant to bid the Lady Agnes attend him. She 
shortly entered, and was introduced by her father as 
his daughter,—his sole remaining child. The breast 
of the stranger heaved, and a burning blush passed 
across his fine and manly countenance, but the Knight 
attributed this to bashfulness; his guest was but a 
youth, and had, perhaps been little in the company of 
females; but Godfrey’s emotion w’as occasioned by a 
far different feeling. He knew that his father. Sir 
William Maltravers, was the man who had slain the 
sons of his kind and hospitable entertainer, whoso hall 
now sheltered him in a time of danger and uncertainty. 
It was fortunate that sir John knew not the name of the 
destroyer of his son, or his dwelling might have been 
a scene of violence, perhaps of bloodshed, but he had 
never learnt the name and litle of the man who had 
done him such an irreparable injury. 

The beauty of Agnes made a strong impression on 
young Maltravers, who more than ever regretted the 
fierce rashness of his father. He saw clearly that 
there was little hope of a union wdth the family who 
had suffered such a loss by the hand of his parent ; 
and W'hen night arrived, he retired to rest, his mind 
disturbed by a multitude of painful reflections. Sleep 
fled his couch, and when morning dawned he arose 
unrefreshed. After dressing himself, and preparing 
for his departure, he passed out from his bed-chamber, 
when the first object he beheld was Agnes. 

Great was his astonishment on perceiving her at so 
early an hour; but ere he could utter a word, she 


moved softly away on tiptoe and waved her hand.— 
Godfrey followed her until she had descended into a 
lower apartment, when the maiden, while her heart 
throbbed wildly, said— 

“ Fly from this place if you value your life. Sir! you 
are known to one of my father’s men.” 

“ Known, dearest lady ?” faltered young Maltravers. 

“ Ay, known as the son of the fierce man who de¬ 
stroyed my poor brother,” replied Agnes, while her 
blue eyes swam with tears; “ but fly, if you would not 
suffer a dreadful death. My maid told me yesterday, 
that our falconer, w ho was with my father at Hexham, 
swore that you are the son of our enemy!—’twill soon 
reach my father’s ears.” 

“ Oh, dearest lady, how shall I express my grati¬ 
tude—but believe mo I had no share in your brother’s 
death.” 

“ Talk not of that now—quick, to the stables, and 
ride hard, for my father will soon be stirring.” 

“ But how shall I pass the gate ?” 

“ I have the keys here—haste, or you will bo lost.” 

She led the way to the stables, and Maltravers, with 
all haste, saddled his horse. The gates were cau¬ 
tiously unlocked. He pressed the hand of Agnes to 
his lips, wliile his sobs impeded his voice; but the 
danger was great, and vaulting on his steed, he fal¬ 
tered, “ Farewell,” and soon left the hall behind him. 

Leaving Godfrey Maltravers on his way, wo must 
return to Haviland Hall. 

As the morning advanced the knight arose, and 
breakfast being laid in a small room adjoining his 
study, he waited the presence of his guest. Agnes 
shortly entered, pale and dejected. 

“ Why, what ails thee, my child ?” enquired Sir 
John, as he kissed her pale cheek, “ thou hast been 
w’eeping.” Agnes pleaded illness, and took her seat 
by her father, who wondered at the absence of liis 
guest. After waiting for some lime, a servant was 
sent to rouse him from his slumbers, when it wns dis¬ 
covered that he had fled. 

The old knight w'as astonished beyond measure at 
the disappearance of his guest, and concluding that he 
was some adventurer who had paid him a visit with a 
sinister intention, desired his servants to look to the 
plate and other valuables; w'hen in the midst of lire 
confusion, the falconer came, and informed his mas¬ 
ter that he had entertained the son of his deadly foe. 

Words cannot paint the astonishment and chagrin 
of Sir .lohn upon his receiving this intelligence. He 
stood for some moments as if paralyzed, then, stamp¬ 
ing furiously on the floor, ho desired that his park- 
keeper should attend him, and striding into his study, 
slamined-to the door with great violence, wdiile Agnes, 
alarmed for the safety of the fugitive, to whose /light 
she had been a party, flew to her chamber to conceal 
her agitation. 

In the mean time, her father paced the room with 
hurried step; at times stopped and looked on his bat¬ 
tered harness, then struck bis forehead with the palm 
of his hand, and vented his rage in a low half-stifled 
voice, by excitement rendered inarticulate, and resem¬ 
bling the growl of an angry wolf. A tap at the doop 
of the study roused him. 

“Enter,” he cried; and a man strode into the room, 
cap in hand. He w-as rather under the ordinary 
height, but broad shouldered and muscular; his face 
w’as full, but distinctly marked, and his hair was cut 
quite close to his head ; his neck was bare and brawny, 
and his face by constant exposure to the weather, had 
become of a dark brown. His dress consisted of a 
coarse tunic of green, with trunk hose of red serge, 
and buskins of buff leather. A short sword hung at 
a belt, which wns budded tight round his body. His 
whole appearance bespoke the perfect woodsman. 

“ Wat Stapler,” said the knight, “ thou hast been a 
faithful follow'er of mine for these twenty years— 
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Harkee, I have need of thy assistance; quick don Ihy 
jazerant.”* 

have left it with Will the armourer, at Fairlbrd, 
to be mended,” said Wat. 

‘‘Take this, then,” reaching a jazerant from the 
■wall: “ haste and on with it; and look ye, get your 
bow and three of your best shafts; begone! and come 
to me as soon as thou art ready.” 

Wat left the room, but in a few minutes returned, 
armed with the knight’s mailed coat, and a sal let or 
light iron cap. He carried his bow in his hand, and 
bore on his elbow a small target or buckler, like 
those worn by the archers of that period. 

“ That’s my nimble servitor,” said the knight; “and 
now saddle Cob, my gelding, take the bloodhound, and 
ride after the fellow who left here this morning:—and 
harkee, Wat,” in a suppressed voice, “ see that he 
travel no more—thou knovvest what I mean ? thou hast 
sharp shafts, and a trusty bow—give him not the same 
’vantage as thou would’st thine own enemy—he is 
mine! shoot him from his horse, ere he know tliat 
thou art near him 1” 

Wat stopped not a moment to question this com¬ 
mand : it was enough that it was given by his mas¬ 
ter, whose word with him was law. In less than five 
minutes he passed out on the knight’s own horse, at 
full speed, followed by the hound. After riding a 
short distance, Wat distinguished the marks of the fu¬ 
gitive’s horse’s hoofs, and the dog was immediately 
laid on. He well knew that Maltravers would find it 
difticult to pick his way over a part of the country 
with which he was unacquainted, and he doubted not 
that he should come up with him before he had got 
far. 

- Godfrey Maltravers was at no great distance. He 
heard the yelp of the dog, and a cold tremor Yan through 
his frame, as he discovered that he was pursued. Wat, 
though he could not see his victim, knew w'ell that he 
W'as not far off he therefore increased his pace, and 
moved on rapidly. In the mean time, the object of 
his pursuit had struck out of the road, and gallopped 
across the country. It was not long before a brook 
stopped his progress: he beheld it with joy, as he well 
knew it was the only refuge from the enemy that 
tracked him. 

“ Now, my good steed,” said he, “ bear thy master 
through this trial, or he will never press thy trusty 
sides again.” 

He plunged into the brook as he spoke. The stream 
was swollen, but the noble animal swam with its 
master for several yards, when the water became 
shallower. Fearing to land again, Godfrey dashed 
down the stream, wiiich ran through a wood at a little 
distance, and arrived there just in time to escape from 
the view of his pursuers, who came up to the brook 
as he entered the w-ood. Wat swore deeply on finding 
that he was baulked. 

“Ah! ’tis of no use, Fangs,” said he to the hound, 
as he saw the animal run snuffing up and down the 
bank of the stream. “ We have been tracking an old 
hand; let us both return and prepare our backs for the 
cudgel.” 

After several fruitless endeavours to regain the 
5cent, Wat turned his horse’s head towards home. He 
soon reached the hall, and having replaced Cob in the 
stable, he repaired to Sir John’s apartment. 

“ Well, Wat,” said the knight eagerly, “ hast thou 
revenged me ?” 

“ No,” replied he, sullenly, scarce knowing what to 
say, “ he has ’scaped.” 

“ Ha! thou knave !” cried Sir John, starting on his 
feet, “ escaped, did’st thou say ? Then am I foiled. 


* Jazerant.— A frock of twisted or linked mail, 
without sleeves, somewhat lighter than the hauberk 
worn by the knights. 


and through thy mischance—there, villain, take with 
that thy master’s malison!” 

As he spoke, he struck Wat a violent blow on his 
broad chest, which, spite of the jazerant he wore, 
made the woodsman stagger, and proved that the 
knight had one powerful arm left. The blood mount¬ 
ed in Wat’s dark face—his eyes flashed fire, and with 
a thrust of his hand he sent the knight reeling to the 
wall—then grasped the handle of his short sword, 
which he half unsheathed ; but it fell back harmlessly 
in its scabbard ; its wearer’s head sunk upon his breast 
—a tear fell on the floor, but the foot of the w oodsman 
was quickly drawn over it, and he stood motionless 
for several moments without speaking. 

“ Wat,” said the knight, after a long pause, “ thou 
hast raised thy hand against thy master.” 

“ I have,” interrupted Wat, “ and will not the poor 
worm turn on the foot tliat treads it down?—I am 
your vassal, ’tis true ; I have eaten of your bread these 
twenty years, and never received a blow' before. 
You are my master, or your blood should wash this 
floor!” 

“ These are high words for one of thy stamp,” said 
the knight, in a tone of remonstrance, fearing to anger 
the resolute woodsman, whose temper was always 
mild and gentle, except when roused. “ A rope and 
a swing from the wall would have been thy fate, if 
thou had’st some masters; but thou hast served me 
faithfully-” 

“ And been struck like a dog in return,” said the 
woodsman. 

“ Nay, nay, Wat, dw'ell not on that—but how came 
the springald to escape ?” 

“ He made for the brook, and baulked the hound— 
’twas no fault of mine.” 

“ Well, well,” continued the knight in a calmer 
tone, “ it can’t be helped now; but I am vexed at his 
escape. His father slew my Edward when the poor 
boy lay on the ground disarmed and wounded.” 

Sir John drew' his hand across his face as he spoke, 
and wiped away the tear which hung on his eyelid. 
Wat’s rude nature was softened. 

“ My honoured master,” said he, “ would I had 
known that yesternight—you should have been re¬ 
venged.” 

“ I know thee, Wat—1 know thee,” said the knight, 
“ and methinks thou hast had time to luiow thy mas¬ 
ter, and bear with him when ho speaks thee harshly. 
Here, let this make amends.” 

He placed several gold pieces in Wat’s hand. The 
woodsman received the money on his broad palm, 
looked earnestly at it for several moments, then let it 
slip between his fingers, and it fell on the floor. 

“ I will not take it. Sir John,” he said, “ my mas¬ 
ter’s love and protection is the only wage I crave.” 

He then abruptly left the room, before the knight 
had time to reply. 

“Strange fellow!” exclaimed the knight, “there’s 
not a pampered knave on my poor estate who possesses 
half thy feeling—thou, at least, art faithful.” 

We must now return to Godfrey, whom we left, 
after he had baffled his pursuer. He held on his way 
at full speed until he had quite cleared the wood, 
when he re.solved at all hazard to inquire of the next 
person he met, the way to the town of Tewkesbury. 
It was not long before he obtained the necessary in¬ 
formation, and found that he had deviated considerably 
from the right road. After an hour’s hard riding, he 
came in sight of the town, and beheld the tents of the 
Lancastrian forces spread over the fields; while from 
one of the largest, the Queen’s banner floated in the 
breeze. Various bodies of soldiers were in motion, 
and their armour and weapons flashed brightly in the 
morning’s sun. The host of figures which dotted the 
landscape added to the beauty of the scene, above 
wliich rose the Cotswold hills covered with the ver- 
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dure of spring, while ever and anon the hum and 
“ note of preparation” came borne upon the gale. 

It was not long before a body of mounted soldiers 
appeared advancing rapidly into the plain. The Lan¬ 
castrians perceived their approach, and a large party 
of their fore-riders pushed forward to attack them. 
They met in a narrow lane, and in an instant a wild 
shout arose, and a cloud of dust obscured the combat¬ 
ants. Godfrey raised himself in his stirrups for a 
moment, then driving his spurs into his horse’s flanks, 
rode- hastily towards them. As he approached, he 
could easily perceive his father’s pennon floating over 
the heads of the party, w'hile cries of “ a Maltravers! 
a Maltravers!” were echoed by upwards of two hundred 
voices. Though armed only with his sword, he dashed 
boldly forward, and struck down a rawboned figure, 
who had engaged his father. 

“ Thanks, my boy,” cried Sir William, as he clove 
the head of his nearest foe, “ thou hast arrived in time. 
Ha! these rogues give ground! upon ’em knaves I— 
Hurrah!” 

The knight spoke truly:—the Lancastrian soldiers 
were broken by the charge of the remainder of his 
followers, who had now come up,, and fled precipi¬ 
tately. To have pursued them, would have been to 
rush upon the main body of the Queen’s army, which 
was now drawn up. 

“ Ay, there they go, helter-skelter, as if the devil 
drove them!” said the Knight, as the scattered troop 
scoured back; “ we must not follow them.” 

He wiped his bloody sword as he spoke on his 
horse’s mane, and sheathing it, received his son in his 
mailed arms, with an embrace that made Godfrey 
writhe with the violence of the pressure. 

“ And now, my boy,” said he, “ let us return, or 
we shall have a fresh body upon us—see the King 
is approaching:—I have a suit of harness ready for 
thee.” 

The party galloped back to some distance, and 
waited the arrival of Edward’s army, w’hich approach¬ 
ed slowly. First came a troop of light horsemen, 
armed with jack and iron pot, and carrying long lances; 
then followed a band of archers, covered with dust 
and sweat, and greatly exhausted by their long march, 
their bows strung, and an arrow ready in the hand, 
while their leaden mells were slung at their backs. 
A body of men-at-arms came next, and then several 
pieces of artillery drawn on clumsy and unwieldy 
carriages. The King followed, surrounded by his 
friends and brothers, arrayed in a suit of polished steel; 
his rich surtout, emblazoned with the arms of England 
and France quarterly, soiled with dust and dirt from 
the toilsome march. A page rode by his side, and 
carried his gilded helmet, which was ornamented with 
white plumes. A large body of spearmen and bill- 
men to the number of several thousands came next, 
then another band of archers, and then a horde of 
ragamuffins, who follow'cd the army in the hope of 
obtaining plunder. Arriving on a more open ground 
they began to form, while the King’s brothers, Cla¬ 
rence and Gloster, left him, and took their respective 
posts. 

The Lancastrian force immediately moved forward, 
and prepared for battle. In the mean time. Sir Wil¬ 
liam had procured a suit of armour for his son, who 
now rode by his side. The fight soon commenced 
with great fury, but the particulars have so often been 
described, that it would be unnecessary to repeat lliem 
here. The Lancastrians, as it is well known, suffered 
a signal defeat, and were chased off the field with 
great slaughter. Many noblemen fell in the unnatural 
combat, and the Queen’s son’*' was most barbarously 

* The murder of this prince is a foul stain upon 
Edward and his brothers, although it could hardly be 
said to have been done in cool blood, as the pursuit 
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murdered by Edward and his brothers, after he was 
taken prisoner. 

The news of the battle soon reached the ears of 
Sir John Haviland, who foresaw the danger he was in 
from the marauders, who had been introduced into 
the neighbourhood, and who now, under pretence of 
taking vengeance upon those who were hateful to the 
House of York, prowled about the country, committing 
all sorts of disorders. He therefore kept his gates 
closed, and summoned his servants together. His 
worst fears were realized ; for on the following morn¬ 
ing a party of men arrived at Haviland Hall, and de¬ 
manded admittance. In answ^er to the knight’s ques¬ 
tions they informed him that they were Lancastrian 
soldiers, who had escaped from the battle, and begged 
that he would assist them with food and money. Not 
doubting the truth of this story, Sir John desired his 
servants to admit them, when they threw off the mask, 
and gave the signal for plunder. The most costly 
tapestry was soon tom from the walls. The plate and 
other valuables were seized, and the knight liimself 
treated with the greatest indignity. Sir John was 
unable to resent these outrages; his household were 
too weak to make resistance, and he retired to one of 
the remotest apartments, with his daughter the Lady 
Agnes, in the hope that the villains would depart after 
they had been satiated with plunder. 

The leader of the band was a man of great stature 
and strength. A frock of mail over a leathern jerkin 
descended as low as his knees, his head was defended 
by a scull-cap of iron, and from a belt with which he 
was girded hung a ponderous sword and a long 
dagger. Walter Harden had been engaged in, and 
had shared in the plunder obtained in the various 
battles between the rival houses. His undaunted 
bravery made him a great favourite with the desperate 
band he led, who were inured to every kind of hard¬ 
ship and danger. He was now most active in encou¬ 
raging his fellows to plunder, and in a short time the 
place was stripped of every thing valuable. Several 
pipes of wine had been brought from the cellars into 
the hall, and their contents had rendered these ma¬ 
rauders still more wild and boisterous. In the midst 
of the uproar Walter Harden thought of Agnes. 

“ Comrades,” said he, “ we have wine, but where 
is the beauty who fled from us when we entered 1 — 
shall we not have her here to grace our carousal ?” 

A loud roar of assent rose from the band ; and Wal¬ 
ter rising from a bench on which he had been seated, 
staggered out of the hall in search of the lady, followed 
by three or four of his comrades. After searching for 
some time in vain, they came to the room into which 
the knight and his daughter had retreated. The door 
was fastened on the inside, and resisted the efforts of 
all but Walter himself, wdio with his foot dashed it 
into the middle of the apartment, and discovered Sir 
John, his daughter, and Wat Stapler< The marauder 
reeled towards the maiden, when Wat interposed, but 
was desired by his master to remain quiet. 

“ Fair mistress,” said Walter, “ we have much need 
of your company below, for we find your sex passing 
scarce in this country. Pr’ythee give me thy hand.” 

He took the hand of Agnes as he spoke, and threw 
his arm around her waist, when Wat suddenly started 
forward, and stabbed the ruffian with his short sword. 


was not ended when he was brought before the con¬ 
querors. Of all the domestic troubles under which 
England has suffered, the wars of the Roses stand pre¬ 
eminent for ferocity. There fell on either side during 
these sanguinary and unnatural conflicts, which may 
be said to have ended only with the death of Richard 
the Third, three Kings, a Prince, eleven Dukes, a 
Marquis, seventeen Earls, a Viscount, and twenty-four 
I Barons, besides many Knights, and a countless host of 
I common men! 
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So deadly was tlie thrust, that the weapon passed 
through his neck, and came out on the other side full 
a hand’s breadth. Walter Harden fell to the ground 
with a gasp and expired, while his companions sprung 
upon Wat Stapler, and though he wounded one of 
them severely, disarmed and bound him. He was 
instantly dragged below with fierce oaths. Loud w'ere 
the execrations of the band, when they heard of the 
death of their leader, and they held a council how 
they should punish the slayer, who was brought before 
them. Some advised that ho should be hanged, otlicrs 
that he should be thrown headlong from the walls, 
while a thii-d party proposed that he should be roasted 
over a slow fire. Several archers begged that he 
might be made a target of, and bound to a tree as a 
mark for their arrows. The latter proposition received 
the assent of the greater part of the band, and Wat 
was led forth to death. 

Sir Jolm and the Lady Agnes were shut up in 
another room, and one of the band was placed as a 
guard at the door. The knight’s fears lor his own 
safety, were forgotten, when he thought on the treat¬ 
ment his child would probably receive from the ruf¬ 
fians, after they had wreaked their vengeance ufX)n 
Wat. He buried his face in his hands, and remained 
for some moments insensible to the entreaties of Agnes, 
who besought him not to despair. At length a fiood 
of tears came to his relief. 

<‘Alas! my child,” cried he, “’tis not for myself 
that I grieve, I can but die—while thou wilt bo given 
up to the brutal violence of these demons.” 

As he spoke, a hollow sound, like the noise of 
horses’ hoofs was heard, and the next moment a wild 
cry of alarm sounded without, mixed with the clash 
of weapons, and cries of “ Maltravers ! Maitravers to 
the rescue 1” The name acted upon Sir John like 
an electric shock— 

" Alii” he exclaimed, while every limb was palsied 
with emotion—‘‘ my enemy is come to look upon my 
ruin, and strike the last blow!” 


Dearest father!” said Agnes, “ if it be Sir William 
Maltravers and his son, we may yet hope-” 

But the knight heeded not what she said. The 
noise without increased, and blows and shouts were 
distinctly heard, while the man stationed at the door 
of their prison forsook his post, and ran down stairs. 
In a short time the noise became fainter, and sounded 
more distant, while footsteps were heard ascending 
the stairs; the bolls which fastened the door were 
withdrawn—it opened, and Godfrey Maltravers enter¬ 
ed, his drawn sword in his hand, and his right.. 4 irm 
spla.shcd with blood. 

“ Sir John Haviland,” he said, sheathing his sword, 
“ you are free ; the hell-hounds, who have plundered 
you, arc scattered by my tmop.” 

“ Oh! youth,” cried the knight, in a half-stifled 
voice, “I did thee wrong; but forgive me—thy 
father-” 

“ Fell at Tewkesbury,” said Godfrey. “ Let not 
your wrath descend into his grave: believe me, he 
sorely repented liim of your son’s deatli.” 

“ Then may Heaven pardon him, as I do!” ejacu¬ 
lated Sir John, emphatically; “ but how shall I find 
words to thank thee, gallant youth? I am poor in 
worldly goods.” 

“ Oh, say not so,” intermpted the young soldier, 
“ while so fair a maiden calls you father.” Then turn¬ 
ing to Agnes, whose face w'as suffused wdth blushes, 
he said, “ Dear lady, to you I owe my life—say, can 
constant love requite you?” 

Agnes spoke not; she placed her small liand in the 
gaunt]otted palm of Godfrey, while Uie old knight 
pronounced his blessing on the pair. The union of 
iho lovers took place after Godfrey’s term of mourning 
had expired. His timely arrival had rescued Wat 
from his perilous situation, and the sturdy woodsman 
forgot not the service. Sir John lived to behold a 
group of chubby grandchildren smiling around him, 
and died at an advanced age, after seeing the factions 
of the Red and White Roses for ever extinguished. 


THE PliAWTER. 


A WEST I.\DIA STORY. 


Fifty —sixty—seventy (any given number of) years 
ago, the West Indies were not as they are now. 

The colonists themselves were not what they arc at 
present; that is to say, they were not then humane, 
temperate, independent people; on tlic contrarj^ they 
were boastful, and loved Scheidam and pine-apple rum, 
worshipped their superiors in station, and despised eve- 
ry body below themselves. Thus the newly imported 
Englishers held the regular colonists in utter contempt: 
the colonists (a white race) requited themselves, by 
contemning the mustecs and quadroons: these last, on 
their parts, heartily despised the half-caste, who, in turn, 
transmitted the scorn on to the heads of the downright 
blacks. Whom the blacks despised, I never could 
learn; but probably all the rest: and, in fact, they 
seem to have had ample cause for so doing, unless the 
base, beggarly, and cruel vanity imputed to their “ su¬ 
periors,” be at once a libel and a fable. 

Such was the state of things in the colony of Deme- 
. rara, in the year 17—, when a young Engl'shman 
w^ent there, in order to inspect his newly acquired 
property. His name was John Vivian.—He came of u 

tolerably good family in-shire ; possessed (without 

being at all handsome) a dark, keen, intelligent counte¬ 
nance ; and derived, from his maternal uncle, large e-s- 
tates in Demarara, and from his father, a small farm in 


his own country, a strong constitution, and a resolute, 
invincible spirit. Perhaps he had too much obstinacy 
of character—perhaps, also, an intrepidity of manner, 
and carelessness of established forms, which would 
have been unsuitable to society as now constituted. All 
this we will not presume to determine. We do not 
■wish to extenuate his faults, of which he had as hand¬ 
some a share as usually falls to the lot of young gentle¬ 
men who arc under no control, tliough not altogether 
of precisely the same character. In requital for these 
defects, however, he was a man of firm mind, of a ge¬ 
nerous spirit, and would face danger, and stand up 
against oppression, as readily on behalf pf others as of 
himself; and, at the bottom of all, though it had lain 
hid from his birth (like some of those antidiluvian fos¬ 
sils which perplex our geologists and antiquaries,) he 
had a tenderness and delicacy of feeling, which must 
not be passed by without, at least, our humble com¬ 
mendation. 

Exactly eight weeks from the day of his stepping on 
board the good ship “ Wager,” at Bristol, Vivian found 
himself standing on the shore of the river Demerara, 
and in front of its capital, Stabroek. In that interval 
ho had been tossed on the wild water.s of the Atlantic 
—had passed from woolens to nankeens—from English 
cold to tropic heat—and now stood eyeing the curious 
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groups which distinguished our colonies, where crea¬ 
tures of every shade, from absolute sable to pallid 
white, may be seen—for the trouble only of a journey. 

But we have a letter of our hero’s on this subject, 
written to a friend in England, on his landing, ’vvhich, 
we will unfold for the reader’s benefit. 

“ Well, Dick—here am I, thy friend John Vivian, 
safely arrived at the country of cotton and tobacco. Six 
months ago I would have ventured a grosschen that 
nothing on this base earth could have tempted me to 
leave foggy England : but the unkennelling a knave 
was a temptation not to be resisted ; and accordingly 
I am here, as you see. 

“Since I shook your hand at Bristol, I have seen 
somewhat of the world. The Cove of Cork—the Ma- 
deiras—tlie Peak of Teneriffe—the flying fish—the 
nautilus—the golden-finned dorado—the deep blue 
seas—and the tropic skies—arc matters which some 
would explain to you in a chapter.—But I have not 
the pen of a ready writer; so you must be content 
with a simple enumeration. 

“ My voyage was, like all voyages, detestable.—T 
began w'ith sea-sickhess and piercing winds—I c?'ded 
with headache and languor, and weather to which 
your English dog-days are a jest. Tlie burning, blaz¬ 
ing heat w’as so terrific, that I had well nigh oozed 
aw’ay into a sea-god. Nothing but the valiant army of 
bottles w'hichyour care provided could have saved me. 
My mouth w’os wide open, like the seams of our ves¬ 
sel ,• but, unlike them, it would not bo content with 
water. I poured in draught after draught of the brave 
liquor. I drank deep healths to you and other friends ; 
till, at last, the devil, wiio broils Europeans in these 
parts, took to his wings and fled. Thus it w'as, Clin¬ 
ton, that I arrived finally at Demerara. 

“ But now comes your question of ‘ What sort of a 
place is this same Demerara?’ I’faith, Dick, ’tis flat 
enough. The run up the river is, indeed pretty: and 
there are trees enough to satisfy even your umbrageous- 
loving taste. It is, in truth, a land of woods—at least, 
on one side—and you may roam among orange and le¬ 
mon trees, and guavas and mangoes, amidst aloes and 
cocoa-nut, and cotton and mahogany trees, till you 
would wish yourself once more on a Lancashire moor. 
Stabroek, our capital, is a place where the houses are 
built of wood; where melons, and oranges, and pine¬ 
apples, grow as wild as thyself, Dick; and where black, 
browm, white, and w’hitey-brown people, sangaree and 
cigars, abound. Of all these marvels I shall know 
more shortly. I lodge here at the house of a Dutch 
planter, wiicre you must address me under my travel¬ 
ling cognomen. John Vivian is extinct for a season ; 
but your letter will find me, if it bo addressed to ‘ Mr. 
John Vernon, to the care of Mynheer Schlachenbmch- 
en, merchant in Demerara.’ That respectable individ¬ 
ual would die the death of shame, did he know that ' 
he held the great ‘ proprietor,’ Vivian, in his garrets 
At present, I am nothing more than a poor protegee of 
Messrs. Gre/Tulhe, come out to the hot latitudes for the 
sake of health and employment.” 

Vivian was, in tnith, tolerably pleased with the 
banks of the river, fringed as it was with trees, and 
spotted with cottages; but wdien he actually trod upon 
the ground of the New World, and found himself 
amidst a crowd of black and tawny faces—amidst hats 
like umbrellas, paroquets, and birds of every colour of 
^e rainbow', and children, almost as various, plunging 
in and out of the river like water-dogs or mud-larks—he 
could Jiot conceal his admiration, but laughed outright. 

He was not lelUongto his contemplations, however, 
for the sea-port of a West India colony has as many 
volunteers of all sorts as Dublin itself. A score of 
blacks were ready to assist him with his luggage, and 
at least a dozen of free negresses and mulatloes had 
baskets of the best fruit in the W'orld. He might have 
had a wheelbarrow for sixpence, and the aid of a do¬ 


zen Sambos for an insignificant compliment in copper. 
Neglecting these advantages, Vivian made the best of 
his way to the house of the Mynheer Schlachenbruch- 
en, the Fleming, which was well known to all the 
clamorous rogues on the quay. The merchant was 
not at home, having retired, as usual, to sleep at his 
plantation house, a few miles from town. Our hero, 
however, was received, with slow and formal respect, 
by his principal clerk, Hans Wnssel, a strange figure, 
somewhat in the shape of a cone, that had originally 
sprung up (and almost struck root) somewhere near 
Ghent or Bruges, fielding Vivian’s credentials at arm’s 
length, this “ shape” proceeded to decypher the address 
of the letter through an enormous pair of iron specta¬ 
cles. In due time he appeared to detect the iiand- 
writing of the London correspondent; for he breathed 
out, “Aw'! Mynheer Franz Greffulhe !” and proceeded 
to open a seal as big as a saucer, and investigate the 
contents.—These were evidently satisfactory; for he 
put on a look of benevolence, and welcomed the new 
comer (who was announced as Mr. Vernon) to Stabroek. 
“ You will take a schnap ?” inquired he, with a look 
which anticipated an affirmation.—“As soon as you 
please,” replied Vivian ; to wdiich the other retorted 
willi another “ Aw!” and left the room wdlh some¬ 
thing approaching to alertness, in order to give the 
necessary orders. 

The ordinary domestics of the Fleming were much 
more rapid in their movements ; for Vivian had scarce¬ 
ly time to look round and admire the neatness of the 
room, w'hen a clatter at the door compelled him to turn 
his eyes to that quarter.—He saw a lively-looking black 
come in, wuth a large pipe of curious construction, and 
a leaden box containing tobacco, followed close by his 
comate Sambo,” wlio boro, in both liands, a huge glass, 
almost ns big as a puncli bowl, filled to the brim with 
true Nnntz, tempered, but not injured, by a small por¬ 
tion of water. Sambo appeared justly proud of his 
burden, which he placed on tho table in its original 
state of integrity; for, after looking for a moment lo¬ 
vingly at the liquid, he turned round to Vivian, and 
said exultingly, “ Dear massa I” 

But we will not detain the reader with any detail 
of our hero’s movements on his arrival in the colony, 
excepting one or two, which have direct reference to 
our present narrative. He was introduced to Myuheer 
Schlachenbruchen and his wife, each of whom, were 
our limits larger, might fairly lay claim to commemo¬ 
ration. As it is, we must pass them by, and content 
ourselves with stating the fact of tlieir (die merchant, 
at all events) treating Vivian with more consideration 
than his ostensible rank demanded, and introducing him 
to their acquaintance. Tho person, however, into 
W'hosc society Vivian was more especially thrown, was 
a young girl, who performed the offices of governess, 
&c. &c. in the house of Mynheer Schlachenbruchen. 
The visitors of the family avoided her, as though she 
had been the plague, (even the Mynheer himself pre¬ 
served a distance;) and the consequence was, that Vi¬ 
vian—himself rather looked down upon by die colo¬ 
nial aristocracy—felt himself drawn nearer to the 
friendless girl, and assiduously cultivated her good 
opinion. 

This, however was not a thing to be easily at¬ 
tained. Sophie Halstein (for that wus her name) 
had few of tho qualities commonly ascribed to thriv¬ 
ing governesses; she was, indeed, an acute-minded, 
and even accomplished girl; but she Avas as little sup¬ 
ple, demure, or humble as Vivian himself In fact, 
sho received our hero’s advances with mdifferent cor¬ 
diality at first; but the magic of sincerity wull win its 
way, and they accordingly, at last, became excellent 
friends. Tho thing which surprised our hero the most 
was—how it was possible for tho dull, gross, unen¬ 
lightened blockheads of the colony to feel, or even af¬ 
fect, a disdain for one who was evidently so much 
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their superior. At last the truth came upon him; she 
was the child of— a quadroon! She was lovely, 
graceful, virtuous, intellectual, accomplished, modest 
—a model for women; but she had a particle— 
(scarcely apparent, indeed, but still there -was a particle 
or two)—a few drops of blood of a warmer tinge than 
what loiters through the pallid cheeks of an European; 
and hence she was visited by universal contempt. 

“ But she shall be my friend,” was Vivian’s excla¬ 
mation, “ my—my—sister. The senseless brutal wretch¬ 
es '—they little think that, under the mask of Vernon, 
the wealthiest of their tribe is amongst tliem, and that 
he respects the little Pariah beyond the wliole of their 
swollen and beggarly race.” A very short time was 
sufficient for him to form a determination to rescue the 
object of his admiration from her painful state of servi¬ 
tude. Not being accustomed, however, to deal with 
the delicacy of ladies, he plunged at once into the mat¬ 
ter with headlong raslmess. 

You are badly off. Miss Halstein !” said Vivian to 
her one morning, in his very bluntest tone. 

“ I do not complain, sir,” replied she coldly. 

“I am sorry for you,” said he, hesitatingly, “and 
wwld help you.” 

“ Sparc your pity,” returned the lady; “ we have 
neither of us much to thank Fortune for. Yet you are 
content, or seem so ; and so also can I be. We will 
talk on another subject.” 

“ S’death .'” exclaimed the other, recollecting his in¬ 
cognito : “ I had forgot. Pardon me—I was a fool. 
You will think me mad, with my offeis of help, and 
my show of pity; but it is not so : I am sane enough, 
and some of these days you shall confess it. Come, 
will you not go wdth us up the river ? We are to run 
up almost as far as the Sand-hills to-morrow, to visit 
the Reynestein estate and the Palm Groves, which be¬ 
long to the rich Englishman, Vivian. Perhaps you 
were never there ?” 

“I was born there,” was the reply; and it w'as 
come what tremulously uttered. 

“ Ila! then you will be delighted to visit the spot, 
no doubt. Did you know the late proprietor ?” 

“ Too well,” said she ; “ he was—a villain.” 

“How’, madam?” Vivian was forgetting himself 
again, at tliis attack on his uncle’s memory; but he 
hastened to recover. “ I mean the last owner,” he re¬ 
sumed, “ whose name was, I think, Morson.” 

“ I knew him, sir; and, as I have said, too well. 
Do you know by what luck it was that he obtained the 
Palm-Groves?” “No.” “Then I will tell you, sir. 
His predecessor was a careless, easy, and very old man. 
Bya series of unforeseen reverses, by the failure of cor¬ 
respondents, and the roguery of friends, he became in¬ 
volved at last. All that he wanted, however, was a 
little money for present exigencies; with that, and a 
course of economy for a few years, he might have re¬ 
trieved his broken fortunes. His most intimate friend 
and neighbor was this Morson. Who, then, was more 
likely than he to help him with a loan of money ? He 
was rich and childless ; but the old planter w'hom I 
have spoken of had one single child—a girl. Pity, 
therefore, as well as friendship, might move Morson 
to aid him in his extremity. And he did aid him—at 
least, he lent him money, at the instigation of his man¬ 
ager-” 

“ Seyton ?” asked Vivian, interrupting her. 

Yes, Seyton,” replied she, “ who coveted the old 
planter’s daughter for a wife, and who thought, that, 
if the parent was ruined, his child would be glad of 
any refuge. He dreamed that she, who had interfered 
often between him and his victims, would forget all 
her old abhorrence, and unite her fate with tliat of the 
most barbarous tyrant that ever disgraced even a West 
India colony. Well, sir, to end this tedious story-” 

“It is most interesting to me,” said Vivian—“ deep¬ 
ly, deeply interesting;” and his glowing eyes and ear¬ 


nest attention were sufficient proofs that he spoke' 
truly. 

“ Well, sir, the end was, that Morson advanced the 
money, that Seyton intrigued with the slaves, and 
caused many of them to revolt and run away into the 
woods ; and that the poor man fell from trouble into 
want, and from want into absolute despair. His plan¬ 
tations were useless ; his crops perished on the ground 
for want of slaves ; his mills and buildings were burnt 
by unknown hands; and, finally liis hard and avari¬ 
cious creditor, the relentless Morson, came upon him, 
and took possession of all his estates, for a debt amount¬ 
ing to one-sixth of their value. The old man—(Miss 
Halstein’s voice shook at this part, and betrayed great 
agitation)—the old man soon afterwards died, and his 
only child was cast upon the world to earn her bitter 
bread. This is all, sir. I have given you the history 
of one-half of Mr. Vivian’s property ; perhaps the other 
(she spoke this with some acrimony) is held upon a 
similar tenure.” 

“ God forbid!” said Vivian. “ But Seyton ? Did he 
urge his suit ?” 

“ He did, and was refused. And therefore it is (for 
he is a bad and revengeful man) that I am fearful of 
coming upon an estate of which he is essentially tlie 
master. In the absence of Vivian, his power is uncon¬ 
trolled ,• and there is no luiowing what claim he might 
urge against me. He once hinted that I was born a 
slave on the Palm-Grove estate, and, as such, belonged 
to his master;—I, who am the only daughter of Wil¬ 
helm Halstein, to whom all, but a few ye^rs ago, be¬ 
longed.” 

“ You /” exclaimed our hero; “ are you the person 
whom Vivian intercepts ? He shall do it no more. 
Rest content. Miss Halstein. Vivian is not the man to 
injure any one, and least of all yourself. Go w ith us 
to-morrow—I beg, I pray, that you wdll. I pledge my 
honour, ray soul, that you shall not be a sufferer.” 

The lady still refused, however, and it was not till 
the old merchant (Schlachenbruchen, to whom Vivian 
had spoken in the meantime,) had also given his so¬ 
lemn promise to protect her, that she consented to go. 
She was a little surprised, indeed, at Vivian’s urging 
the matter so vehemently; but as the merchant second¬ 
ed his requests, she could not continue to refuse. 

A row up the river Demerara—past Diamond Point, 
to the Sandhills, needs not call for any particular de¬ 
scription. We will suppose that the party had arrived 
at the Palm-Grove estate, which the merchant (author¬ 
ized by a power transmitted by Vivian from England) 
had come to overlook. 

The party were introduced to Seyton, a ferocious 
looking man, of middle age, who, with a mixture of 
self-confidence and ambiguous civility, welcomed the 
merchant and his companions. He took no notice of 
Vivian, indeed ; but when he saw Miss Halstein (who 
leant on our hero’s arm,) his eyes sparkled and his lip 
curled, and, turning to the merchant he said hastily, 
“ Before you leave the estate, there is a point of some 
consequence that I must take leave to mention, respect¬ 
ing this young person and he touched her, as he 
spoke, with the point of the cane that he carried in his 
hand. 

“ Stand off, fellow!” said Vivian, angrily; “ another 
touch, or another insolent word, and I will lay ypu at 
my feet.” 

The other started, and examined our hero’s appear¬ 
ance cautiously and sullenly. He saw nothing, how¬ 
ever, except an athletic figure and a resolute counte¬ 
nance, and retreated from collision with so formidable 
an opponent. He did not, however, retreat from his 
demand. 

“ Observe, M 3 niheer,” said he, addressing the mer¬ 
chant once more, “ I speak as the agent only of Mr. 
Vivian. This—gentleman will scarcely blame me for 
insisting on the rights of my principal.” 
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By no means, by no means,” replied the merchant. 
‘‘ All in good time. We will talk of that presently. 
In the meantime, we will look at the balances. Af¬ 
ter that, we will ask what your larder contains; and 
then—for the rights you speak of. Eh, Mr. Vernon— 
is not that the way ?” 

Certainly, certainly,” said Vivian. “ Miss Hal- 
stein will leave all to you: I am quite sure that she 
may do so safely.” 

Two or three hours were sufficient to overlook the 
accounts, and to dispose of the refreshments, which 
were offered with some degree of parade to the visi¬ 
tors, at the expense of the estate. Vivian ate heartily, 
and without scruple, of the produce of his own proper¬ 
ty ; and every thing unpleasant seemed forgotten, ex¬ 
cept by Miss Halstein, when the party (which had 
been augmented, as agreed upon, by the arrival of the 
Syndic, from Stabroek) prepared to go. 

“ Now,” said Seyton, “ I must once more draw your 
attention to my demand. I claim this—lady, if you 
will—as a slave. She was born on the estate, has 
never been made free, and belongs of right to my prin¬ 
cipal Vivian.” 

“ Bah, man,” exclaimed the merchant; “ I thought 
all that was past. Surely good wine and excellent 
Nantz must have washed all such bad thoughts out of 
your head. Come, let us go. Sophie, girl, take hold 
of Mr. Vernon’s arm, and-” 

“ By your leave, it must not be so,” said Seyton, im¬ 
peratively. He rang a bell, and eight or ten black 
slaves appeared. “ You are at liberty to go, gentle¬ 
men ,• but the lady remains with me. Have I not the 
law with me ?” added he, addressing the Syndic. 

That officer assented, adding, however, that all de¬ 
pended on the will of Vivian. The lady might, in¬ 
deed, bo entitled to her liberty ; but until she proved 
her freedom, she must remain the property of the plan¬ 
ter. 

“That is sufficient,” said Seyton; *'1 am Vivian’s 
representative.” 

“ Then I am lost,” exclaimed Sophie. 

“ Pardon me,” replied the Syndic; “ Mr. Seyton is 
superseded. Mynheer, here, has the power of ap¬ 
pointing a manager over this property. Besides which, 
Mr. Vivian himself has arrived at Stabroek-” 

“ Ha!” said Seyton, “ then no time is to be lost. Su¬ 
perseded or not, Mr. Vivian shall not lose his property. 
Do your duty, fellows,” added he, addressing the slaves. 
“ Seize upon that woman, in the name of your master, 
Vivian.” 

“ Back, I say,” said our hero, pulling out a brace of 
pistols, and pointing them towards the advancing ne¬ 
groes. “Back, men, and be wise. And you, Mr. 
Manager, or whatever you are, take hoed how you 
overstep your duty. Know, Sirrah, that your master 
does not think your false accounts the worst part of 
your bad history. Your cruelty to these poor slaves 
beneath you has come to his ears; and for that he dis¬ 
misses you his service. For your impudent and un¬ 
founded claim upon this lady, whom your master 
loves -” 

“ What!” exclaimed Sophie; but the merchant re¬ 
strained her surprise. 

“ Whom your master loves, woos, and whom, if 
heaven is propitious (he says this doubtingly and hum¬ 
bly,) he will win—for i/iis atrocious insult there is no 
punishment great enough. Yet if any attempt be made 
upon her, you shall at least be chastised to your heart’s 
content. Be satisfied that I do not jest, and remain 
quiet.” 

“We are all armed, Mr. Seyton,” said the mer¬ 
chant ; “ you had better let us depart quietly.” 

“ She shall not go,” replied Seyton, foaming with 
rage. “ Once more, seize upon her men ; seize upon 
her for your master, Vivian. Till he comes, I will be 
obeyed at least.” 


“ He is here said Vivian, rushing between Sophie 
and her adversaries; “ he is here, he overlooks you, 
and will punish you. Look slaves, I am Vivian, your 
master ! Obey me, as you value the liberty which eve¬ 
ry man on my estate shall have if he deserve it.” 

“ What he says is true. This is, indeed, Mr. Vivi¬ 
an,” said the merchant; and the Syndic corroborated 
his tale. All was quiet in an instant.—Yet Sophie 
Halstein still looked overcome. “ What is this ?” in¬ 
quired the merchant; you ought to be rejoiced.” 

“ I am,” .she replied. “ But Mr. Vivian, you have 
something to forget. Can you forgive me ?” 

“ I cannot,” answered Vivian; “ unless with die Palm- 
Groves (which from this moment is all your own,) you 
take an incumbrance with it.” 

“ And that is— ?” said Miss Halstein inquiringly. 

“It is myself, Sophie,” replied Vivian, tenderly. 
“ Prithee be generous; and think what a way I have 
wandered from home. Take pity on me, and give me 
shelter with you at the Palm-Groves.” 

“ We will talk of this hereafter,” said Miss Hal¬ 
stein, gently, and dropping her eyes upon the ground. 

“ What a strange lover he is!” whispered the Syn¬ 
dic to the merchant. 

“ That is true enough,” answered the other.—“ Yet 
would I wager a grosschen, that he succeeds. He is 
a fine, intrepid, persevering young fellow; and such 
men seldom fail in any thing that they set their hearts 
upon.” 

The old merchant was a true prophet. For before 
three months had elapsed, the pretty Sophie became 
lawful mistress of the heart and household of Vivian. 
The Reynestein flourished; but the Palm-Groves be¬ 
came their home. In the course of time, the blacks 
on their estates were enabled, in pursuance of a system 
equally wise and generous, to emerge from the condi¬ 
tion of bondmen; but they still remained as cultiva¬ 
tors, attracted equally by kind treatment, and an equi¬ 
table share of the profits of their labours. 

“ After all—the greatest pleasure in the world,’' 
said Vivian, one day to his wife, “ in conferring plea¬ 
sure which one can confer, is to give Freedom to one’s 
fellow men.” 


HAPPIXESS. 

There is nothing in nature more worthy of our 
attention than the art of happiness. In the common 
occurrences of life, it often depends upon the slightest 
incidents. Taking notice of the bad weather, an 
easterly wind, the approach of winter, or the most 
trifling circumstance of the disagreeable kind, will 
insensibly rob a whole company of its good humour, 
and give every member of it the blues. If, therefore, 
we would be happy ourselves, and are desirous of 
communicating happiness to all around us, these dis¬ 
agreeable incidents, in conversation, ought always to 
be avoided. The brightness of the sky, the lengthen¬ 
ing of the days, the increasing verdure of the spring, 
the arrival of any little piece of good news, or what¬ 
ever carries with it the most distant glimpse of joy, 
frequently carries with it a turn of social and happy 
conversation. Good manners and a regard for the 
happiness of others, always require of us this caution 
wdienever we are in company. The clown may re¬ 
pine at the sunshine that ripens the harvest, because 
his turnips are burnt up by it; but the man of refine¬ 
ment will extract pleasure from the thunderstorm to 
which he is exposed, by remarking on the plenty and 
refreshment which may be expected from the succeed¬ 
ing shower. Thus does politeness, as well as good 
sense, direct us to look at every object on the bright 
side; and by this practice, every person may arrive at 
that agreeableness of temper, of which the natural and 
never failing fruit is happiness. 
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THE STORM AT SEA. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Long weeks had passed since land was seen to smile; 
Again they swept the world’s ideal line; 

And slowly neared Cyngola’s* lovely isle. 

As land uprose, the sails appeared to pine 

For freshening gales; the broad sun’s glaring shine 

Sate on the stirless deep. Becalmed they lay, 

While heavily the thunder-clouds gave sign 
That God rode on in storm’s most dread array, 

And o’er the shuddering world would scatter wild 
dismay. 

Hark! hark! those bursting peals the clouds have 
shaken: 

See how devouringly they sweep the sky; 

IVow nearer roll, while big lone dro]3s awalien 
The awful quiet of the seas—on high 
The sun one moment gleams in agony, 

Then like the dolphin yielding up its life, 

With every rainbow colour seems to die. 

Big rain, with thu.ider’s roar and lightning’s strife, 
Rouses the sluml^ering deep—with dancing tumult 
rife. 

And now a pause—a sullen dreary pause, 

The raging waters for a moment’s space 
Are still: but nearer, and more frowning draws 
The work of ruin; and upon the face 
Of the hushed deep, is seen the distant trace 
Of rushing winds!—they come—great God, that 
clash! 

Again the tempest howds—the lightnings chase 
The foam-wreaths o’er the sea—flash follows flash. 
Till all is lost in one dread agonising crash. 

’Tis past! and oh! the change, how heavenly fair! 
The sun no longer on the waves is seen 
To glare with fury, and the loaded air 
Hath given place to all that’s fresh and green; 

Winds the most gentle from that isle serene, 

O’er the lulled bosom of the rippling deep, 

Come, fresh with earthy scents; and far between 
The spicy groves, whose dewy branches weep, 

Calmly the sunset smiles—like a young child asleep. 

■ How, on the deck where, but a short hour since 
The rush of waves a habitation found. 

The crew again their busy life commence; 

The flooded planks are dried—the hatch unbound. 
The canvass swells, and shrilly pipes resound. 

Hark! lo the boatswain’s call, “ all sail to make,” 

And music’s cheer as trampling feet go round. 

The rustling rope flies swift as hands forsake, 

And smooth beneath the prow the crystal w'aters 
break. 

Moored by the .shore they lie. Ah! not for long 
Amid those groves their lingering feet may stray: 

Ere half the wonders may be seen, which throng 

Cyngola’s isle, the signal ropes convey 

The fluttering blue,t which will not brook delay; 

The vessel lifts and spreads each snowy sail 
Seemingly conscious that she must obey, 

Swells her full bosom in the freshening gale. 

And distant shouts from shore, return the seaman’s 
hail! 


* Cyngoh.; the Indian name for Ceylon, 
t The sight of the wind thus walMng the waters, and, 
as it w’ere, rousing them to destroy, is one of the most 
Sublime and terrific objects in nature. 

t The flag called “ The Blue Peter,” which is the 
signal for the ship’s departure from her station. 


STANZAS. 

’Tis for thee, my love, I raise the cup, for a parting 
healtli lo thee, 

And my sweet babe, thy image fair, who are so dear 
to me; 

To this loved home, wherein my heart in fancy oft 
did dw^ell. 

Ye cherish’d three, to all and each, a tender fare-ye- 
w'cll! 

And yet, my Mary, first to thee my fondest thoughts 
are giv’n. 

Nor can fate more than part us thus, whose hearts are 
one in lieav’n; 

But God will cheer and comfort thee, when I am far 
from hence. 

He knows thy-gentle nature w’ell—our child’s pure 
innocence! 

Oh! thou art fair as Beauty’s self, thou hast its beam¬ 
ing eye. 

Its chasten’d flush upon thy cheek, to shame the rose^s 
dye; 

Its parting lips, its polish’d brow', with cluster’d ring¬ 
lets fair. 

Its jimpy waist, its angel form, its meek retiring air. 

But these afe graces which by mind’s pure worth are 
far surpass’d ; 

I met thee as an angel first, as such we’ll part at last; 

Each faultless feature. Love, was thine, but all I felt 
was giv’n, 

In these w'ere traces of the earth, which kept thee 
back from heav’n. 

Farewell once more! I dare not think, and only know 
that I 

Must court this worthless world’s false smile beneath 
another sky ; 

But though my steps be chain’d, my love, my fancy 
will be free. 

And oft will visit in its dreams this home, my child, 
and thee. 

My Mary, couldst thou see this heart, thou’d’st find 
engraven there. 

An image of thy gentle self; a fond, fond husband’s 
prayer; 

The world is harsh, and thou art kind—is rude, and 
thou alone. 

And thou, 1 fear, must weep, my love, must weep 
when I am gone! 

But heaven will guard thee; and tliis pledge, our 
young and beauteous boy. 

Will serve to lead his mother’s heart by tender hopes 
to joy; 

And a time is coming yet, when I will strain thee to 
my heart— 

An hour when we will meet again, and never more 
to part! 

Yes, Mary, ev’n through my tears, methinks afar I 
see 

A quiet spot ’midst our native hills, a cottage on a lea: 

The brawling of a stream is heard, the noise of hum¬ 
ming bees. 

The laugh of happy^ voices, from a clump of neigh¬ 
bouring trees! 

A halo hovers o’er that spot—there’s peace around, 
above; 

Contentment there is join’d in joy to ever faithful love; 

There all they sought is found at length, and all they 
hoped is giv’n. 

They live for mutual bliss alone, and only w'ait for 
heav’n! 
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APPEARANCES; 

BT EDWARD LANCASTER. 


Oh I this leaning over chairs, and conning the same music-book, and entwining of voices, and melting away in harmonies! The German waltc is nothing to 
H.-~Washinsto7i Irvins. 


“ So it appears vve are to be fellow-travellers,” ob¬ 
served a tall, well-built gentleman to a little dapper 
personage in a snuff-coloured coat, drab small-clollies, 
and ditto gaiters; as they stood side by side under the 
eaves of the Fox and Crown Inn, to shelter themselves 
as well as might be from a heavy shower of rain, 
whilst some luggage was being packed on the roof of 
the Whitehaven coach, which had stopped to take up 
passengers on its way through Leicester to London. 

“All appearance, sir; never trust to appearances,^' 
returned the little dapper man, smartly; “I’m about 
to travel, it is true, but not in this coach.” 

“ Indeed!” remarked the first speaker, taking a cigar 
from between his lips. “ I thought this was the only 
coach that w'ould pass to-night.” 

“ It is, and it is not,” said the person addressed, with 
a smile. “ No more will pass from, but two or three 
will to Whitehaven; therefore I argue that as you are 
journeying to Leicester—” 

“ I am not journeying to Leicester,” interrupted the 
tall stranger. 

“ You are bound for Mellon Mowbray, mayhap?” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“ Then that confutes my argument,” said the little 
man, giving to the word my its duo pronunciation and 
emphasis, as if it implied a person of some conse¬ 
quence. “ Now I myself am going to Whitehaven so 
soon as I have seen my daughter into the coach, which 
will carry her to the same place you intend stopping 
at.” 

“Your daughter! Is she old enough to travel 
alone ?” asked the stranger, with some surprise, as he 
glanced at his new acquaintance, wdio did not seem 
more than thirty years of age. 

“Alone!” cried lhe*dapper man, closing his mouth, 
shaking his shoulders, and laughing inwardly till his 
cheeks swelled: “ she’s eighteen years old, man.” 

“ Oh! a daughter-in-law, then, I should surmise?” 

“ Yes,” resumed the little man, whose longue, as if 
by its own volition, ran on for some minutes without 
cessation in a brief and rapid history of its owner. 
“ I married her mother, sir, five years back, (though 
she’s dead, poor soul! now,) who was widow to Dick 
Wentworth, a gentleman farmer of these parts, (may¬ 
hap you have heard of him: he was related to the 
Wentworths, of Parlut, in Lincolnshire.) I was his 
attorney, and managed to ogle the widow while read- 
ip&his will: she, however, appeared to take no notice, 
but T, Jeremy Lunnun, never trust to appearances; .so 
I persevered, and prospered at last. I buried her two 
years ago, and am now in full cry after Miss Wil¬ 
kins, of Whitehaven. Determined to try to the last. 
Obliged, though, to leave to-night in order to send 
Elizabeth, my daughter-in-law, to meet her cousin, 
Genevieve By field, who unexpectedly returns with 
her mother from the Continent to-morrow morning. 
Great expectations there! Must show them every 
respect. Bo there, myself, to-morrow.” 

“ Indeed!” said the tall stranger, slightly yawning; 
“ but I perceive the coach is ready for starting—I deem 
myself fortunate in having secured an inside place this 
wet night,” (he added, as he emerged from his place 
of shelter.) “ The rain pattering on the roof will lull 
me into a comfortable nap.” 

“ Elizabeth! Elizabeth, my love!” cried Lunnun to 


a young lady, who speedily made her appearance from 
the inn, closely muffled up in a travelling cloak. 

The stranger, who had already placed his foot upon 
the steps to the coach, drew back, and made way with 
a natural grace and courtesy for the young lady to 
precede him. 

“ I thank you, sir,” said Miss Wentworth, timidly, 
and shrinking as the rain fell in torrents upon her 
slender form, “ but I am to travel on the roof” 

“ Good God, madam, it is impo.ssible! you would be 
drowned were you to go outside!” exclaimed the 
stranger. 

“ Needs must, for she has no choice, sir,” said Lun¬ 
nun. “ You are aware that places can’t be booked 
here—there being no dependence on the number of 
passengers which the coach may contain. ’Tis a 
pity to be sure; yet she must go to meet her cousin.” 

“ Then I must beg the lady to change places witli 
me,” said the stranger, in a firm but gentle tone. 

“ But you will, in that case, expose yourself to the 
very inconvenience from which you w^ould so kindly 
shield mo,” returned Miss Wentwwth, venturing a 
bright glance from beneath her hood at the light frock 
coat which the stranger w’ore, and wdiich seemed but 
an inefficient screen from the wet. 

“ I am an old traveller, madam, and shall not heed 
it,” replied the stranger, respectfully taking her hand, 
and gently forcing her into the vehicle. 

All this passed in a much shorter time than has 
been occupied in narrating it, amid the “ Now% sir, if 
you please,” of the guard, and the reiterations of 
“Whoa! gently! steady there!” of the coachman. 

“ Sir, I am your most obedient and obliged servant 
for this,” cried Lunnun. 

“ Pshaw! it is not worth a thank,” said the stranger, 
mounting the coach. 

A delay of another minute took place, owing to the 
guard having left a parcel in the house, during which 
Lunnun stepped upon the wheel, and asked the gen¬ 
tleman, in an under tone, if he knew any thing of the 
Trelawney family, formerly of Melton Mowbray. 

“ I am a Trelawney, myself,” was the reply. 

“ I thought so, from your features,” said Lunnun, in 
a musing tone; and, after a moment’s pause, added, 
“ it’s a celebrated name in English histoiy, and Nou¬ 
rished before the conquest; though it was then pro¬ 
nounced Trclcon, and—” 

Here he was cut short by the motion of the w'heel 
beneath liis foot as the coach started forwards, which 
caused him to skip from his porch, and after cutting a 
very magnificent caper in the air, he alighted amidst 
an adjacent puddle, to the discomfit of his own person, 
and the terror of half a score ducks therein dabbling, 
who, no doubt, looked upon this miraculous addition 
to tho .shower as an inauspicious omen. 

The fellow-travellers of Miss Wentv.urth were two 
gentlemen and an elderly lady. The former maintain¬ 
ed a truly English taciturnity, an example which the 
latter did not seem inclined to imitate; but finding 
that Elizabeth replied not to the observation which 
she made concerning her being on a visit to a relation 
afflicted with a palaralic stroke, she muttered some¬ 
thing about the caperice of some folks, and resigned 
herself to the care-soothing arms of Morpheus! At 
about two o’clock the coach stopped before a large 
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gateway by the road-side, where Miss Wentworlh 
alighted, and rung a bell which was suspended above 
it. At the same time Trclawney left the coach, as it 
appeared he, too, had reached his destination. Thus 
were our travellers placed in a similar situation to the 
lady and Yorick at the Remise door—accident having 
thrown them together. There was a moment’s pause, 
when Miss Wentworth, thinking it a duty incumbent 
on her to return thanks for the courtesy which Tre- 
lawney had shown her, ventured to hope that he would 
experience no serious consequences from his exposure 
to the inclement weather. 

“ None whatever, rely upon it,” replied the gentle¬ 
man; “ but I fear, madam,” he added, as she was again 
about to ring, “ that your servants will* be unable to 
hear the soimd of the bell, as it is carried in an oppo¬ 
site direction by the howling wind.” 

Had Trelawney been able, through the surrounding 
darkness, to observe Elizabeth’s cheek, he would have 
seen it suffused with blushes, as she informed him that 
she could admit herself through a small wdeket by the 
side of the gate—a convenience which she con linly 
might have availed herself of in the first instance. 
He immediately proffered his assistance in supporting 
her across the lawn which fronted the house, and to 
hold her umbrella, as a screen alike from wind and 
Tain. Elizabeth possessed a heart that knew no guile 
itself nor suspected it in others, and at once passed her 
arm through Trelawney’s. 

Will Miss Wentworlh acquit me of rudeness,” ob¬ 
served the latter, as they picked their way along the 
saturated path, “ if I remark that it is singular her 
fatlier should entrust so young a lady to journey alone, 
in a stage coach on such a night as this?” 

“ It was a case of necessity, sir,” replied the gentle 
tones of Elizabeth; “ I have been on a visit for some 
days past at a friend’s near Whitehaven, as my father- 
in-law is unwilling to leave me at home when he is 
abroad, lest—lest—” —here the young lady coughed, 
and added—but being informed by an express that 
some relations would be at Lawn House early this 
morning, it became necessary to send me by the first 
conveyance, to be in readiness to meet them—which 
he could not do himself from pressure of business at 
Whitehaven.” 

They had now reached the house, the door of which 
was speedily opened by a maid servant, and Elizabeth 
found herself placed in a new dilemma, for, as she 
turned to reiterate her thanks to Trelawney, she per¬ 
ceived the wet streaming from his apparel, yet maiden 
delicacy would not permit her to ask him in. He, 
however, instantly relieved her by uttering, emphati¬ 
cally “ Farewell!” and, departing with hasty step, .soon 
became lost in the darkness. 

It was about twelve o’clock at noon when the ex¬ 
pected visitors arrived in a postchaise at Lawn House. 
Elizabeth flew to welcome them, and the greetings on 
each side were affectionate and sincere, particularly 
between the young ladies, who, having been brought 
up together, entertained a sisterly regard for each 
other, although a wddo dissimilarity existed betw'een 
their dispositions and appearance. Elizabeth wus fair 
as the lily, slender in form, mild in deportment, with 
long flaxen hair, which luxuriated in natural curls 
about her brow and neck; and all her features were 
so perfectly formed, so faultlessly beautiful, that the 
face might have wanted expression, had it not been 
for the vivacious blue eyes which sparkled bewitch- 
ingly there, and imparted to the whole an animation 
and cheerfulness which evidently sprung direct from 
tlie heart, where mirth, innocent and joyous, dwelt 
without alloy. Miss Byfield was taller than her 
cousin, (though a year younger,) and although equally 
sylph-like in form, possessed a certain degree of ele¬ 
gance and dignity that added to its beauty, while it 
would have deteriorated from the easy and graceful 


charm which Elizabeth’s boasted. Her complexion 
was dark, and her features prominent and speaking; 
her hair like the raven’s wing in colour, and like the 
turtle’s down in silkiness; this she w'ore in large 
fashionable French curls, that tastefully shaded her 
pure and polished brow. She had received the last 
finish to her education at a convent in France, and the 
doctrines there taught had been productive of a serious 
and reflective turn of mind, which was tempered by 
calm and contented feelings, and a something of na¬ 
tural gaiety inherent in her composition. Her reason¬ 
ing powers were strong, and, as her opinions w’ere 
never given without mature deliberation—not often 
exercised by girls of her age—they consequently car¬ 
ried wdlh them a depth of understanding, and a cor¬ 
rectness of judgment, which commanded the admira¬ 
tion of all who knew her. 

Genevieve Byfield had lost her father some years 
before the time we are treating of, who directed, by 
will, that should his widow again marry, she should 
immediately place her daughter under the guardian¬ 
ship of Mr. Jeremy Lunnuii, a person who contrived, 
in spite of his eccentricities, to ingratiate himself wdth 
most wdio had dealings with him. Mrs. Byfield had 
now left the Continent to obey this injunction, being 
about to bestow her hand upon a French Marquis, 
w'ho had won her heart—and her purse. The girls, 
therefore, looked forward with an almost infantine 
delight to the hours they were to pass together, and 
before half the day had w'orn to a close, had formed 
plans which w'ould have taken weeks to execute, and 
talked over, almost in a minute, those little delightful 
adventures of childhood which had occupied years of 
their early spring. 

The remainder of the day, as also the one following, 
continued gloomy and showery; the fair cousins were, 
consequently, constrained to remain beneath their own 
roof; but the moniing of the day after burst upon them 
like an illuminated scene at the termination of a dark 
walk. All was bright and exhilarating. The sun 
shone with Italian brilliancy, and awoke into beauty 
and life the still wet face of Nature, which seemed to 
smile upon the god who thus chased aw'ay her tears. 
Such a scene formed a powerful inducement to tempt 
the young ladies abroad, and with youthful eagerness 
they prepared to prosecute their walk across the coun¬ 
try. Lawn House was situated on the road-side, about 
midway between Melton Mowbray and “ Leicester 
town,” and it was towards the former place that they 
bent their footsteps. 

“ Really,” exclaimed Elizabeth, as she proceeded 
arm-in-arm with Genevieve, “ were I inclined to in¬ 
dulge in similics, I might compare the present scene 
to many fashionable ladies, who will one day be dull 
and unlovely in their appearance, and the next come 
blazing forth in all those charms of beauty and orna¬ 
ment which enable them to please and to captivate.” 

“ Or rather, my dear Eliza,” said Miss Byfield, 
“ liken it to the influence of education upon the vul^tir 
mind; making that, which was before dark and un¬ 
seemly, not only refined but charming. However, in 
either case the metaphor is far-fetched.” 

“ Be that as it may,” cried Miss Wentworlh, laugh¬ 
ing, “your’s is by no means tenable; for the human 
mind, in either exalted or humble life, is equally de- 
lighlfiil to the contemplative eye, and possesses the 
same essence in each sphere—the one boasting the 
charm of refinement, and the other the still more de¬ 
lightful one of simplicity.” 

“So say your romance writers, coz; but remember 
that the very simplicity which you so much admire is 
nothing more than a veil thrown over ignorance. It 
is education which teaches us to know ourselves and 
others; and, believe me, nothing recommends itself 
more than a cultivated understanding, which, however 
I)owerful it may originally be in its rude state, acquires 
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a greater, and a far more engaging force, when en¬ 
riched wdlh the arguments of learning and reflection. 
Does not the breeze which wafls hither the perfume 
of yon briar affect the senses more pleasingly, than 
that which flew across the stagnant pool we passed 
a minute since? Yet both posssess the same essence, 
as you term it, and were called into existence by the 
same convulsion in the air from which they commonly 
sprung.” 

** You are a casuist, Genevieve,” observed Eliza¬ 
beth, gaily; “ I must borrow a loaf from Locke and 
Bayley ere I venture to argue with you.” 

“A fine morning, young women,” interrupted a 
rough voice directly behind the ladies, who, drawing 
down their veils, quickened their pace in some alarm, 
not daring to look round. “ Slop, not so fast!” ex¬ 
claimed a man, starting forward, and obstructing the 
footpath. “ Didn’t you hear me speak? It’s a fine 
morning, I say!” 

“ In Heaven’s name, what w^ould you?” cried Miss 
Wentworth, timidly, as she shrunk back, and glanced, 
with fearful eye, upon the man, who was clad like a 
sailor, and wore large, but evidently false, mustaches. 

“Nothing particular;’ replied the fellow; “only 
being ignorant of the time, I wish to borrow your 
watch, madam.” 

“ Do you intend to rob us?” cried Miss Byfield, with 
trepidation. 

“Fie, madam! I said borrow” r''‘tumed the man, 
insolently seizing her veil, and snatching it from her 
bonnet. 

At this moment some one in an adjacent meadow 
cried, “ Hold, ruffian!” with a voice that made its 
hearers start, and instantly afterwards bounded across 
the intervening hedge, and rapidly advanced to the 
trio; the robber w'aitcd not his approach, but took to 
his heels and fled at tlie top of his speed. 

“I trust the scoundrel has not hurt you, ladies?” 
said the gentleman who had so fortunately arrived 
upon the scene, and in whom Elizabeth immediately 
recognized Mr. Trelawney. 

“ No more than the fright has occasioned,” replied 
Elizabeth, blushing, she Imew not why; “ and I have 
again to express my obligations to one who seems so 
ready to aid the unprotected in every variety of dis¬ 
tress.” 

“ A sweet duty, which ever bears its own rewurd. 
Miss Wentworth,” said Trelawney, in that grave, yet 
bland tone, which Elizabeth had noticed as so im¬ 
pressive; and as he raisetVhis head after the graceful 
bow which accompanied his words, he fixed his dark, 
piercing eyes, with a steadfast and somewhat embar- 
ra.ssing gaze upon our heroine, as if surprised and 
pleased at the innocence and beauty which he saw 
depicted upon her countenance. 

This action, though it lasted but a moment, gave tho 
ladies an opportunity of observing the appearance of 
the stranger. He was tall, being nenrly six feet high, 
and elegantly formed; a noble yat stern cast sat upon 
his features, the complexion of which was a clear 
olive; an eye “ like Mars” born to threaten and com¬ 
mand,” was softened by l^g jet-black lashes, and sur¬ 
mounted by eyebrows t^t for slenderness and beauty 
of curve might hav(^ graced a woman’s brow. His 
hair was of the darl^st browm, and worn thinned and 
shortened at the Vemples. His dress was green, and 
cut in a military fashion. A foraging cap, and gold- 
mounted fbwlir.g-piece, will finish the description. 
Miss Wentworth was again about to speak, when a 
loud cry preyfented her, accompanied with the excla¬ 
mation of “(This will never do—we must have no 
sharers in tljlie exploit.” The party turned round, and 
beheld t\v(f men, (one of whom was the recently dis¬ 
comfited jobber,) armed with bludgeons, and advancing 
at a rapnfi rate. Trelawney flew to meet them, and, 
witli a vlell-airaed blow, felled the foremost witli the 


butt-end of his gun. The other, on perceiving this, 
slopped short, turned upon his heel, and plunged into 
a neighbouring copse, followed by Trelawney, who 
was, in his turn, pursued by the man whom he had 
treated so unceremoniously a moment before. 

Agitated and alarmed, the maidens shrunk close to 
each other; when a fresh cause of terror appeared- 
This was a swarthy, stout man on horseback, who, 
with loud shouts, galloped up; again, however, Tre¬ 
lawney “ advanced to the rescue,” and, seizing the 
bridle, suddenly dismounted this new comer; the horse 
loosed itself, with a violent plunge, from our hero’s 
gripe, and, with a contemptuous snort, cantered off, 
dragging his master, whose foot was entangled in the 
stirrup, after him. 

“ 'I'here, my fine fellow, how like you that?” cried 
Trelawney, laughing. “ ’Egad, if ever I did a thing 
more neatly in my life!” 

Here his eye met the fair pedestrians, and, instantly 
relapsing into somewhat of his former gravity, he 
stepped up and apologized for his ill-timed mirth, he 
not being aware, he said, of their immediate vicinity 
at the time. 

“ Pray, sir, offer no excuses,” said Miss Byfield, 
“ but rather allow us to congratulate you on your suc¬ 
cess against such formidable odds.” 

“ Odds! odds life, I was even with the rascal at all 
events,” said Trelawney. 

Elizabeth felt surprised at this light strain from one 
whom she had imagined to be of a rather gloomy dis¬ 
position than otherwise, and hesitated a little as she 
renewed her thanlts for his timely assistance. 

“ Really, madam, I must run away if you overwhelm 
me thus,” he exclaimed; “ and see, here you stand 
shaking with fear, and I ungallant enough not to offer 
you my arm; pray, lad’i»s, use no ceremony, but allow 
me to conduct you home.” 

With the ready confidence of innocence. Miss Went¬ 
worth at once passed her arm through his, but Gene¬ 
vieve, with rather a distrustful look, endeavoured to 
decline, saying, in a hesitating tone, that they had not 
far to go. 

“ Oh! this gentleman is no stranger to the distance,^ 
coz,” said Elizabeth, “ for he has once before done me 
'he hoii'ar of conducting mo in safety to Lawn 

•use.” 

At this speech Trelawney started back with a 
sudden movement, and, withdrawing his arm, gazed 
in evident astonishment at Elizabeth, whilst a laugh 
seemed trembling upon his lip as if anxious to escape; 
he, however, instantly resumed his former situation, 
and extending his other arm towards Genevieve, said, 
with all that suavity wliich before had pervaded his 
tone and manner, “ You hear what your fair friend 
says, madam; pray, then, be not so cruel as to refine 
my assistance, for it is not impossible but tliat the 
dogs may again attack you.” This was enough for 
Miss Byfield, and without further ceremony she took 
the proflered arm. 

Duririg the walk Trelawney launched into a gay 
and animated conversation, very different from the 
style he had previously assumed. It consisted of 
pointed yet playful ai:' ^adversions upon society and 
its characteristics, interspersed with anecdotes in sup¬ 
port and elucidation of his opinions. Some of these 
w^ere interesting and melancholy; others light and 
humourous; and as he capriciously w>andered “ from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe,” the hearts of his 
fair auditors insensibly followed, as though spell-bound 
to the words. Miss Byfield, in particular, was at¬ 
tracted by his polisjied language; but, with that pru¬ 
dence which formed a distinguishing feature in her 
character, she noted every syllable he uttered with 
the cautious care of one who examines a coin which 
he suspects to be a counterfeit; but no—the metal of 
Trelawney’s sentiments, as he dilated upon his subject. 
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sounded and sparkled in token of its being sterling 
gold! The refined and elegant girl was, therefore, 
satisfied that it was to an equal, if not a superior, to 
whom she listened; and suddenly, though insensibly, 
her warm Jieart made a transit from her own bosom 
into his. The walk home appeared to be much short¬ 
ened by Trelawney’s entertaining conversation, and 
when the ladies had arrived at the door of Lawn 
House, they secretly wished the distance had been 
double. 

“ By my life,” said our hero, taking a hand of each 
as he prepared to depart, “ I wish that robbers were 
more numerous.” 

“ And wherefore, may I ask?” said Genevieve. 

“ Because, madam, in that case you might daily 
stand a chance of being molested, and 1, by each time 
coming to your rescue, would be fortunate enough to 
have a diurnal repetition of the last half hour’s happi- 
ne.ss.” 

Poor Miss Byfield was completely at a loss for a 
reply to this flattering remark, and stood blushing and 
stammering, when, to relieve her confusion, Mr. Lun- 
nun, mounted upon a little grey mare, gallopped up to 
the door. 

“ Ah, girls!” ho exx-lairaed, as he dismounted, “glad 
to see you. Wliat! and Mr Trelawney, too?” 

“Yes, sir; he has just rendered us a most essential 
service by afibrding us his safe protection against the 
assault of robbers,” was Elizabeth's rejoinder. 

“ Eh! robbers in broad daylight? Pooh! all appear¬ 
ance, my love: never trust to appeanmees.” 

“ Pfaith, sir,” said Trelawney, rather eagerly, “ I 
saw them myself; and could show you a bruise or two 
to make good my words.” 

“ Then that confutes my argument,” said Lunnun. 
“ However, pray walk in; our conference the other 
evening w^as broken upon rather suddenly, (confound 
all ducks and puddles say T,) and I wish to have some 
chat with you.” 

Trelawney bowed, and at once followed; but there 
sat an expression of perplexity upon his features w hich, 
had it been observed, would have created surprise. 
On entering the house, Lunnun bustled about with an 
air of importance, and made fifty inquiries in a breath 
without awaiting a reply to any. At length he settled 
himself in his easy chair, and ordered a luncheon to 
be prepared, declaring at the same time, that he cared 
not what they gave him, “ as he had a most adventu¬ 
rous appetite!” Accordingly the tray wms brought 
with a cold fowl, and a variety of grateful et ccBteras. 
Of this Trelawney was invited to partake, but he de¬ 
clined, and so Mr. Lunnun, sans ceremojiie, seated him¬ 
self solus. hJeantime our hero zealously exerted 
himself to detain the ladies in the apartment, and 
recommenced the conversation wdiich had l>een sus¬ 
pended at the termination of their walk. Lunnun, 
notwdihstanding the important task in which he w-as 
engaged, occasionally threw in a remark, or asked a 
question, by which ho greatly contributed to lengthen 
Trelawney’s stay. “ You have travelled, I perceive,” 
he observed, tluring a short pause. 

“Not much,” returned Trelawney; “my rambles 
have been chiefly confined to the Archipelago.” 

“ I don’t much wonder at your not going further 
then. The famous beauties of Greece are enough to 
cure any man of truantism.” 

“ rfaith, I cannot agree w’ith you there, sir. Tlie 
men are certainly models of masculine grace and 
beauty. But as for the women,” continued Trelaw-- 
itey, turning to Miss By field, “ give me an English 
fair, in preference to Helen of Troy hei-self.” 

“ Spoken like a man of gallantry,” said Lunnun, 
with a comical expression of the eye. “ But a truce 
with compliments; I have a more serious subject at 
heart. May I ask from what branch of the Trelaw- 
neys you are descended?” 


Trelawney paused, and seemed staggered by the 
question which was so unexpectedly put: he, however, 
after a moment’s hesitation, replied—I am descended 
from the late Sir Rowland Trelawney.” 

At these words Lunnun dropped his knife and fork 
as if they had been red hot, and Ihnisting back his 
chair, half raised himself upon his elbows, and stared 
with all his might and main. “ Son to Sir Rowdandl” 
he at length exclaimed. “ Pooh! Sir Rowland’s son 
was shot at one of the Ionian islands, during the strug¬ 
gle of the Greeks wdth Turkey!” 

“ However that may be, he now stands before 
you!” rejoined Trelawney. 

“ This may be all appearance, and I never trust to 
appearances; but if you can bring proofs in support of 
your allegation, (to use a newspaper phrase,) you may 
hear of something to your advantage.” 

“ We are in the presence of ladies, sir,” said Tre- 
lawncy, warmly, “ otherwise I might call you to ac¬ 
count for thus doubting the word of a Trelaw'ney. 
Besides, I would ask what benefit I can possibly de¬ 
rive by producing the reriuired evidence, when I well 
know that my father’s entire property has devolved, 
by w’ill, upon his nephew', Mr, Atherstone?” 

“ All ap — But no matter,” said Lunnun, checking 
himself. “ Please to walk with me into the library, 
and 1 will c-onverse w'ith you.” 

Trelaw'ney obeyc* and, on seating himself in tlie 
sanctum of his trim and dapper host, learned with sur¬ 
prise, that Lunnun w'as his late father’s solicitor and 
agent, and the very person whom he had been in search 
of since his arrival in England. 

“ And may I ask why you left England ? Your ex¬ 
plicit reply is all I require to establish your identity,” 
said Lunnun. 

Trelawney, in answer, related that in consequence 
of a few boyish irregularities, heightened by the ca¬ 
lumnies and misrepresentations of his cousin, Mr. 
Atherstone, Sir Rowland Trelawney, in a moment of 
passion, banished him from home. “ Since then,” he 
continued, “ I have wandered fjoin place to place like 
an unquiet spirit. I have taken up arms for the 
Greeks, shed my blood in the sacred cause of liberty; 
still I have felt a loneliness at my heart. My eyes 
were turned tow’ards England; I wrote letter after 
letter, petition after petition, to be recalled, w'ithout 
receiving a single reply until my return to Athens, 
when I found a letter, wdiich, I now recollect, bore 
your signature, informing me of the death of my father. 

I immediately returned lo'^his country, but judge of 
my surprise when I learnt of Mr. Atherslone’s acces¬ 
sion to my fair estates. Yet, if I deem aright, foul 
play has been used.’’ 

“ Mayhap you suspect me? No matter. I’ll shortly 
bring incontestible proofs that I am incapable of such 
flagitious conduct. In the interim, rest assured that 
Mr. Atherstone is by no means your friend, for he w'as 
perpetually earw'igging poor Sir Rowland. Don’t bite 
your lips now’. I w'iil supply you with means of re¬ 
venge, as I am entirely satisfied w'ith regard to your 
identity. Indeed 1 little doubted it at first, but I 
thought it best to put off any disclosure of my plans 
until I had carefully considered them.” 

Much conversation now ensued. Trelawney wished 
to be let into the secret of Lunnun’s plan, but the 
latter, assuming a mysterious tone and manner, re¬ 
questing him to wait till the follow'i.'tg day. Trelavv- 
ney mused for a short time, and th^n smiling, as if 
some pleasing idea had crossed him,* exclaimed, “ I 
will await your pleasure; so imtil lo^iorrow, fare¬ 
well.” 

On the succeeding day our hero was ea.^ly at Lawn 
House, according to appointment, and on biding shown 
into the parlour he greeted the fair cousin^ but in a 
manner altogether at variance witli the gai«>ty w'hicli 
had sat upon him at their last interview'. ' He was 
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grave, but mild and engaging; and the inquiries which 
he made concerning Elizabeth’s health were so tender 
and earnest, that the anxious feelings of the heart 
might plainly be detected as accompanying them. To 
Genevieve he w-as polite, but reserved, and whenever 
a symptom of his former volubility appeared, it was 
only in reply to some observation made by Miss Went¬ 
worth. 

“ You perceive w-e have kept ourselves close prison¬ 
ers to-day/’ said the sweet tones of Elizabeth, after 
adverting to the recent occurrences. 

^‘Perhaps you acted wisely; yet, as I passed the 
meadow, I almost expected to have seen your light 
form crossing it.” 

“ You have marked the spot, then,” said Mrs. I3y- 
lield, who was present, and to whom Trelawney had 
been introduced. 

“Aye, madam,” said Trelawney, without noticing 
llie arch look wdth Avhich her words were spoken, 
“ Nature painted the landscape on my heart, and I 
shall bear it with me to the grave.” His eye rested 
upon Elizabeth a? he spoke, and he appeared to iden¬ 
tify the innocent girl with the goddess wdiom he had 
named. But she observed it not, and only replied by 
saying, that she should never again pass die place 
without trepidation. After some further conversation, 
Trelawney inquired if Mr. Lunniin wus aware that he 
was in the house, when to hi.' dismay, Mrs. Byfield 
informed him that her brother had departed from home 
early in the morning, and would not return before the 
next day. The following day arrived, and widi it our. 
hero—but not Lunnun. Letters were received by 
Mrs. Byficld, bidding her expect him daily, but a fort¬ 
night passed away, and still w’as he absent. Trelaw¬ 
ney grew suspicious at this delay, yet he was far from 
displeased at it, as, under colour of making inquiries 
respecting the attorney, he daily visited the place, and 
generally spent some hours in the ladies’ society, 
which he was permitted to do with security, as Mrs. 
Byfield was mostly present to guard the Hesperian 
fruit Gradually these visits were extended until the 
shades of evening closed upon the day, and then would 
the maidens, at his request, blend the melody of their 
dulcet voices to that of the piano, or harp: sometimes, 
too, he w'ould join his rich mellow tones to their sweet 
and tlirilling notes, and a pa!5ser-by might have fancied 
that the sounds he heard were the united out-pourings 
of a fiute and bugle. Never, perhaps, were hours 
whiled away more happily, or by three more happy 
beings. Miss Wentworth was the Euphrosyne of the 
party, and Genevieve the Minerva, wdiilst Trelawney 
alternately reflected the qualities of each—now light 
and playful, at another lime grave and philosophical. 
He seemed the child of waywardness, and his heart, 
like a mirror, appeared capable of receiving the image 
of whichever of the cousins chanced to be nearest him. 
At one time wnuld the unaffected innocence of Eliza¬ 
beth enchant his every sense; then was he serious, yet 
affable—dignified, yet courteous. At another time 
Genevieve engros.sed all his faculties. 'J hen would 
his lively sallies, his fund of anecdote, his inexhausti¬ 
ble store of remark, arouse to the utmost the interest 
of his hearers, and so rivet their attention that hours 
flew as unheeded by as moments to a lover at his 
bethrothed one’s feet. It has been remarked that a 
light heart loves best the gmvity which tempers its 
mirth; whilst the less cheerfully-toned mind delights 
in that gaiety which tends to disperse her gloom. The 
youthful cousins established this fact, as it is observa¬ 
ble that Miss Byfield affected Trelawney most when 
he appeared in smiles, and Miss Wentw-orth when he 
was otherwise. However—to reveal what is no doubt 
already guessed—in all times and moods he w^as be¬ 
loved by both. 

The existence-of this passion was nevertheless un¬ 
suspected by the beings who felt its sway—but their 


every action betrayed it to him who had inspired if, 
and he seemed as anxious to cultivate tlie affections of 
each, as would a florist to mature the beauties of a 
tulip and a rose. Yet was no jealous feeling aroused, 
for our heroines seemed to consider I’relawney in his 
different humours as different beings, and scarcely 
suffered a thought of his fickleness to disturb them. 

One day, when he was in his liveliest mood_by 

turns chatting with the laughing Elizabeth, or listening 
to the silver tones of her grave cousin—Mrs. Byfield 
asked him if he intended to patronize the ball which 
was shortly to be held at Melton Mowbray. 

“ I really cannot toll, madam; for, to confess the 
truth, I was ignorant that any such important event 
was about to occur,” replied Trelawney. 

“ Indeed!” returned the lady; “ then, to dispel your 
ignorance, I must inform you that a school for orphan 
girls is projected, and this ball is adopted as a first 
step towards raising funds.” 

“ Then I will be there—in charity’s cause I am an 
enthusiast; and I hope ladies,” added Trelawney, “ lliat 
you are retained in the same suit.” 

“ We certainly are,” replied Miss Byfield. 

“ Then I will be intrusive enough to request that I 
may- act as your chaptu’on,” returned our gallant hero. 
The ladies accepted his services without hesitation, 
and on the appointed evening the party set off in high 
spirits to the scene of amusement. Nothing connected 
with our narrative occurred until late in the evening, 
when, as Trelawney was leading his fair charges to a 
seat, a young man, fashionably attired, stepped forward, 
and, abruptly seizing Miss Wentworth’s hand begged 
that she would be his partner in the next dance, add¬ 
ing, that he had long sought an opportunity of again 
beholding her, and was resolved not to miss the one 
now afforded. As he fjj-x)ke, Trelawney fixed his dark 
eye‘full of fire upon him, and, after sufforing him to 
conclude, said in a low tone, “ You had better depart 
from hence, sir; you are knowui.” 

“ Known, sir!” echoed the intruder, “ I know that 
—none better in the county—I should like to know 
you, sir!” The loud and boastful tone in which this 
W'as spoken, attracted a portion of the company to the 
spot, who eagerly demanded what was the matter. 

“ Quite sufficient to excite the indignation of all 
present:—a common robber has been admitted into 
this assembly!” exclaimed Trelawmey. 

“ Who is he ? w'here is he ?” resounded immediately 
through the room. 

“Here!” cried Trelawney, grasping the stranger 
powerfully by the collar. 

“ Good Heaven! you are surely under some strange 
mistake. That is Mr. Athersione, your relative,” ex¬ 
claimed Elizabeth, in an alarmed tone. 

“It is impossible—this is the man whom I threw 
from his horse not a month since, wlien he was about 
to commit a highway robbery,” cried Trelawney, still 
retaining his hold. Tlie person, however, by a vigor¬ 
ous effort, succeeded in releasing himself, w hilst sev¬ 
eral of tlie party assured Trelawney that Miss Went- 
W'orth w-as right. “ Then Mr. Athersione, if it be he, 
is a scoundrel!” interrupted our hero, unable to master 
his pa.ssion, on discovering that its object was he whom 
of all men he most haled. Words ran high, and even¬ 
tually the incensed pair quitted the room, followed by 
most of the gentlemen. All was now confusion and 
alarm—the ladies crowded together in anxious sus¬ 
pense—questions w'ere asked without a reply—until, 
in the midst of every thing, the report of pistols was 
heard, and wwd shortly afterwards brought that Alher- 
stone had fallen severely wounded, and that Mr. Tre- 
lawmey was taken prisoner. JN'ever w'as scene of 
pleasure more abruptly terminated Some of the ladies 
fainted, others wept, and many joined in exclaiming 
against Trelawney’s hasty conduct. In the meantime, 
Mrs. Byfield, with her niece and daughter, contrived 
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to escape, and returned home with feelings of mingled 
astonishment, distress, and perplexity. 

On the following morning the young ladies rose, as 
if by mutual consent, at an early hour. The heart of 
each beat in anxiety to learn Trelawney’s fate, and, 
after a short desultory conversation, they with one 
accord walked into the meadows, although they had 
not done so since their rencontre with the robbers. 
The morning was serene, the holy stillness of Nature 
was uninterrupted, save by the warbled hymn of the 
lark, as he shot upwards to sun himself in the orb of 
day. A soft melancholy sat upon the hearts of the 
cousins, and even the sportive Elizabeth sighed as she 
broke silence, by saying that she thought the goddess 
of Nature had put on mourning from the gloom which 
prevailed. 

“Ah! Elizabeth,” said Genevieve, “ that expression 
tells the state of your own bosom, through the feelings 
of wliich you scan the landscape, and not with the 
naked eye. Too often do we look upon Nature, and 
cry, ‘ This is tine,’ or, ‘ That is unsightly,’ without re¬ 
flecting that the beauties or defects most frequently 
exist in the medium through which we view them. 
Were a traveller to entertain me with a description of 
the countries he had traversed, I should endeavour to 
learn the state of his mind at the time he witnessed 
them, ere I gave implicit credence to the picture he 
drew.” 

“ I believe you to be correct,” returned Elizabeth ; 
“ lor till now 1 always considered the landscape before 

us as beautiful-” here the rustling of a footstep 

amid the unmown grass caused her to raise her eyes, 
when she beheld—Trelawney. Both ladies started 
with surprise. “Good heaven! are you at liberty?” 
was the simultaneous exclamation. 

“ To attend you to the Poles/iif necessary,” answered 
Trelawney. 

“ Indeed, indeed I am happy to hear you say so,” 
ejaculated Elizabeth, with artless energy, her light and 
fragile form bent in an attitude of thankfulness, and 
her blue eyes, in each of which trembled a single 
diamond, upturned to heaven. Trelawney looked 
with delighted gaze upon the girlish enthusiast, and 
tremblingly taking her hand, he said in his richest 
tones, “ That a seraph like yourself should thus express 
such anxiety for so worthless a being, thrills my poor 
lone heart with ecstasy.—But what is the occasion 
which at present calls it forth, I must own myself 
wanting in penetration to discover.” 

Miss Wentw'orih looked surprised, and after a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, reminded him of the circumstances 
of the preceding evening. Astonishment was now' in 
turn depicted on Trelawney’s face, but suddenly 
chasing it, he hurriedly said that the magistrates await¬ 
ed his attendance, and without further apology left the 
ladies to resume‘their walk alone, and puzzle them¬ 
selves with the mystery of his conduct. 

Mr. Atherstone’s wound was not, as at first sup¬ 
posed, in any way dangerous; he was therefore enabled 
to attend in person to give his evidence. From his 
statement it appeared that some ofiicious friend had 
fumislied the pistols with which the parlies fought, 
and the most strenuous endeavours of the gentlemen 
who were present were insufficient to bring about a 
reconciliation. 

“ So far you are correct,” cried Trelawney, “ but 
remember that you, like a coward as you are, fired 
before my weapon was even cocked.” 

“ In the event of that being proved,” said the magis¬ 
trate, “ I can see no reason for your further detention.” 

“ But I insist upon it,” shouted Atherstone, with 
fury; “ he assaulted me in the public assembly, and 1 
demand justice for that.” 

“ Calm your passion, sir, and it shall be awarded 
you,” replied the magistrate; then turning to our hero, 
he inquired his name. 


“ James Trelawney,” was the reply. 

What! my cousin of old?” cried Atherstone in a 
tone of exultation and acrimony, “ this joys me.—Now 
shall I triuniph over the sneers you bestowed upon me 
during boyhood—but that I have done already by in¬ 
heriting the gold w'hich you coveted, and to render 
my revenge still more complete, a portion of that very 
property shall be expended in prosecuting you to the 
last, Ibr yesternight’s assault.” 

“ It’s all appearance, your worship, never trust to 
appearances,” exclaimed a little personage bustling 
through the crowd, and who proved to be our old 
friend Lunnun. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” asked the magis¬ 
trate. 

“ Why, that I intend to confute his arguments: and 
to begin with the assault—he is the assailant. You 
needn’t Irown, Mr. Atherstone; I am an attorney, and 
don’t care a button for black looks. I can bring his 
own dependents to prove that some weeks ago he had 
recourse to the mean, hackneyed, worn-out device of 
bribing them to terrify my daughter under the appear¬ 
ance of robbers, that he might come up and pretend to 
save her; and had it not been for Mr. Trelawney’s 
bravery the plot would have succeeded.” 

“ But what end was to be answered by this trick ?” 
inquired the justice. 

“ Miss Wentworth’s love. He has for a long time 
pestered her with his addresses, insomuch that when¬ 
ever I left town I have been obliged to take her with 
me to avoid him, as she absolutely hates him, and de¬ 
clined from the first to listen to his importunities.” 

“ Well, fellow,” interrupted Atherstone, with ill- 
disguised wrath, “ this is all foreign to the matter, and 
W'hat the deuce has it to do with my property?” 

Lunnun, upon this, shrugged his shoulders till they 
shook with laughter. At length, when his mirth had 
subsided, he exclaimed, “ I’ll soon confute that argu¬ 
ment.—See,” and he drew a paper from his breast 
pocket, “ here is a will drawn by Sir Rowland five 
(lays posterior to the one in your possession, and the 
purport of it is that the whole of the Trelawney estate, 
real and personal, without the reservation of a single 
shilling, was to be inherited by his son and rightful 
heir, James Trelawney, and only in the event of the 
vague report of his death (and that too without issue) 
being inclubitably and satisfactorily proved to be cor¬ 
rect, was the property to be enjoyed by you. But this 
is not all, Mr. Atherstone. In the last and true will I 
am left sole executor, and you are trustee of the estate 
until Mr. James Trelawney shall appear. You will, 
therefore, have the pleasure, not only of yielding up 
the property to the rightful owmer, but of refunding, 
out of your own private fortune, all such sums as you 
may have drawn from it during the few months you 
have been in possession. What do you think of that, 
eh? And to add to your chagrin,” continued little 
Lunnun, rubbing his hands with glee, “ learn, that in¬ 
significant as you are pleased to consider me, / was 
the sole cause of all this—it was through mtj repre¬ 
sentations that old Sir Rowland was induced to make 
this grand alteration, and restore his w’ronged son to 
his inheritance by this last act of justice.” 

“ This is a serious affair,” said the magistrate, “ and 
belongs to another tribunal. Yet I cannot refrain from 
asking you, Mr. Lunnun, why you have kept the mat¬ 
ter so long a secret ?” 

“ Because I hoped to make a profitable client of Mr. 
Atherstone, and as the property was in reality left to 
that person in the event of Mr. Trelawney’s demise 
without heirs, I thought there was no harm in con¬ 
cealment until the appearance of the real Simon Pure. 
However, I have now made amends for all faults. I 
have brought the witnesses from Whitehaven, and am 
prepared to act upon the true document with all legal 
expedition.” 
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. The shock of Lunnun’s unexpected expose threw 
Atherstone into a fit, and he was obliged to be imme¬ 
diately removed. Trelawney was of course dismissed, 
and, after bowing to the magistrate, he left the court, 
accompanied by the eccentric attorney who had proved 
so serviceable to him. It would be impertinent to 
lire our readers with a repetition of Trelawney’s ac¬ 
knowledgments; suffice it to say, that, after expressing 
his gratitude, he implored Lunnim to lay him under 
a yet deeper obligation, by allowing him to address 
Miss Wentworth in the language of love. The lawyer, 
after declaring that his daiightor-in-law was too highly 
honoured, yielded a willing consent, and Trelawney, 
with a throbbing heart, quickened his pace towards 
Lawn House. On arriving there, Lunnun inquired 
Ibr the ladies, and finding that Elizabeth was alone in 
the parlour, he hinted to our hero that he was at 
liberty to visit her. Trelawney seemed agitated for a 
time, but collecting himself, he bowed, proceeded 
along the passage, and tapped at the door which 
bounded it. A soft voice gave permission for entrance 
—he went in—he took Miss Wentworth’s hand—his 
eye beamed, and the hue on his cheek freshened—he 
spoke—each feature bore testimony to his words, and 
in an hour he was at Elizabeth’s feet.—She had con¬ 
sented to bo his. 

Trust me, dear reader, I would gladly dwell upon 
the scene which ensued between the lovers—had 
there been one; but, unluckily, no scene occurred, as, 
not a quarter of an hour after his addresses had been 
accepted, Trelawney was seen to ascend a nsing 
ground which lay at the back of the house, and from 
whence a pathway led to a beautiful hermitage which 
had been erected as a retreat from the warmth of a 
summer’s day. The door of the grot was open, and 
discovered to view the elegant form of Miss Byfield 
reclining upon a rustic couch. She held a pencil in 
her hand, which she listlessly employed in tracing 
some letters upon a card. T, R, E, were already 
neatly executed when Trelawmey approached, and she 
hid the writing in her bosom. 

“ Pardon this intrusion, madam,” said he, drawing 

back, “ I thought—I hoped-” 

“ Pray, sir, offer no apology,” returned Miss Byfield, 
rising in some confusion, “ rather exert your kindness 
to relieve my anxiety and suspense with respect to 
the magistrate’s decision upon the unfortunate alter¬ 
cation of last evening, but-” Here she paused, 

W'ith a blush upon her brow—she had gone too far, 
and suffered her eyes to reveal more than it was pos¬ 
sible for her tongue to retract, and Trelawney, taking 
her hand, said, in his softest tone, “ And does Miss 
Byfield—does the sweet Genevieve indeed take an 
interest in the fate of one so undeserving of it?—Ah 
madam! too, too happy should I be, could I for a mo¬ 
ment believe such to be possible.” 

Genevieve’s head drooped, and her cheek whitened; 
—but she uttered not a word, nor did she withdraw 
the hand which Trelawney had taken. Our hero 
gazed upon her seraph-like features with an expression 
of delight, and when he again spoke, the music rung 
in so captivating a strain, that the polish of his lan¬ 
guage itself was scarcely more attractive. His theme 
W'as love, and his words were so winning, so ardent, 
so wild and passionate, that ere the agitated girl had 
time for reflection, she suffered the sentence to escape 
her lips—“ that she loved.” Trelawmey caught her 
to his heart, and after impressing one kiss upon her 
now crimsoned forehead, flew from the place, unable 
to sustain the delirium of joy which fired every fibre 
of his frame. 

Genevieve was now alone. She had sealed her 
fate for ever; and reflection busily strayed through the 
labyrinths of futurity to make a note of all the obsta¬ 
cles which she might meet with, when herself pur¬ 
sued the same track. In the midst of her meditations 


she W'as startled by the rapid, yet light approach of 
her fair cousin, who, flying to her side, exclaimed, in 
tones of rapture, “ Joy, joy, Genevieve! all doubts and 
fears are now at an end!—Joy, joy!” 

“ How I” said Miss Byfield, in surprise, “ have you 
already seen Mr. Trelawney ?” 

How apt a guesser you are, coz!” returned Eliza¬ 
beth, colouring; “ but to confess the truth, 1 have—and 
he has made the sweetest ‘Confession!” 

“ Oh, the betrayer I he ought to have waited a little 
longer first,” said Genevieve, crimsoning in her turn. 

“ Not when his promptitude afforded so much hap¬ 
piness. But now, my dear, dear cousin—sister I shall 
call you—do pray grant me one favour.” 

“ To select you as my bridesmaid, I suppose,” inter¬ 
rupted Genevieve, smiling. 

“What an odd mistake!” cried the laughing, inno¬ 
cent Elizabeth. “ Transpose the pronouns, and llie 
version will be correct.” 

“ Impossible! for when—when Mr. Trelawney 
makes me his—his bride—” 

“ You!” 

“ A/c.” 

Need we say that the mystery was now unravelled, 
and all Trelawney’s perfidy laid bare? The deceived 
ones stood for a time motionless; the dews of sadness 
dimmed the lustre of their eyes, but not a word—not a 
sound escaped their lips. The dreadful, torture-wrung 
resignation of despair, quelled all sounds of woe in 
Elizabeth; whilst the throbs of w'ounded pride and 
mortification kept the more dignified Genevieve silent. 
Suddenly their glances met, and rekindled life in their 
apparently inanimate forms. “ Take him to yourself, 
he shall be yours, Genevieve,” cried Elizabeth, wfilha 
wild burst of sorrow. 

“ No, no,” exclaimed Miss Byfield, “ he shall mourn 
over my grave first—” Their anguish could now 
allow no more, they threw themselves into each other’s 
arms, and wept in all the bitterest agonies of grief. 

“ Heyday! is this all appearance, or are you really 
crying in earnest?” said Lunnun, who now entered 
upon the scene. It was long before he could gain a 
coherent reply; but when he did, and the circum¬ 
stances which we have narrated were unfolded to him, 
his passion knew no bounds, and he would have ine¬ 
vitably lost his wits, had not the unexpected entrance 
of Trelawney afforded a vent for his rage. Lunnun 
greeted our hero with a torrent of invectives, until his 
breatli was completely exhausted, when the object of 
his vituperation said, in a calm, placid tone, “ In Hea¬ 
ven’s name, sir, what has tlwis raised your choler?” 

“Zounds, sir, your conduct w'ould put Patience her¬ 
self in a passion I” exclaimed Lunnun. “ Have you 
not decoyed and duped these poor trembling girls? 
But I stand forth the champion of injured innocence, 
and insist upon ample satisfaction.” 

“ Which I am ready to afford to each of the ladies,” 
said Trelawney, quietly. 

“ Impossible, sir,” returned Lunnun; “ I tell you it 
is impossible!” he added, with vehemence. 

“ It may appear so; but (to quote your own oft-re¬ 
peated remark) you should never trust to appearances. 

I again say I will make peace with both.” 

“And I again affirm that it is beyond your power 
—unless, indeed, you split yourself in two.” 

“ Thus then I confute your argument,” said Trelaw¬ 
ney ; and stepping out of the grotto, he in a moment 
returned, leading by the hand as perfect a resemblance 
to himself as though a looking-glass was by, and re¬ 
flected his own image. “ Allow me, ladies,” he said, 
with a bow, “ to introduce my twin-brother to your 
notice.” 

Conceive, fair reader, if possible, the surprise of all 
present, and then accompany me to the end of my tale. 
Trelawney explained at full length the circumstancea 
that had transpired; but, as brevity is the soul of wit. 
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BEAUTY AND FASHION, &c. 


I shall condense his narrative, and relate it in my own 
words. 

James and Arthur Trelawney were the twin-sons of 
Sir Rowland Trelawney; and bore so close, so asto¬ 
nishing a likeness to each other, that their parents 
could not distinguish which was which (to employ a 
homely phrase) when asunder. The similitude, how¬ 
ever, extended but little beyond tlie outward man, 
hoth were alike brave, courteous, and generous; but 
in the first-born these qualities were chastened by 
gravity of demeanour, and in Arthur they received an 
additional sparkle from his inherent good flow of 
spirits. The best of us go astray at times, and our 
heroes were not without their foibles. These were 
magnified to Sir Rowland by young Atherstone, who 
then formed a part of the family, amongst w^hom he was 
detested as a mean-spirited and cunning mischief-ma¬ 
ker. The consequences of his misrepresentations have 
heen already seen; the young men, at the age of seven¬ 
teen, w’ere exiled from home, and they shortly after¬ 
wards enlisted in the Greek wars. During their stay 
at Athens, Arthur w'as attacked by an epidemic, then 
raging, and in one stage of the disorder sunk into a 
a state resembling death, wdiich so alarmed James, that 
he immediately wTOte word home that his brother w^as 
dead. Subsequently the complaint took a favourable 
turn, but the vessel containing the intelligence of that 
event w^as lost in its passage home, so that Sir Row¬ 
land remained in ignorance; and this accounts for his 
not naming ArlJiur in the will which Limnun per¬ 
suaded him to make. The baronet, on hearing of his 
son’s supposed death, despatched a letter for the imme¬ 
diate return of James; but which letter was intercept¬ 
ed by Atherstone, who hearing that his cousin was 
wounded in a rencontre with the Turks, caused it to 
be reported that he w'as killed. 

At length the brothers returned to England, and 


James, (now Sir James Trelawney,) encountered Mr. 
Luimun as narrated in the commencement of our his¬ 
tory. It was the young baronet who first came to the 
rescue of our heroines, but it was Arthur who saw 
them home; and he thought it so rare a joke to be 
mistaken for his brother, that he persuaded James to 
assist him in carrying on, what he conceived, the 
harmless deception; and he offered a wager of fifty 
guineas that it was possible to be done witliout a dis¬ 
covery : the latter accepted the bet, and fortunate was 
it that the heart of each was not given to tlie same 
lovely girl; but no—James fixed upon Elizabeth, and 
his brother upon her cousin: hence the apparent fickle¬ 
ness which the girls had so often remarked. 

Afier this the reader need not bo told which' of the 
two acted principal in the diflhrent scenes w^e have 
described. The brothers now approached their re¬ 
spective mistresses, and in their own characters re¬ 
quested them to ratify their former promises in the 
presence of Lumiun. The ladies gave their hands in 
silence, for their amazement would not allow tliem to 
speak, and Sir James Trelawmcy instantly announced 
his intention of dividing his miexpected fortune witli 
his brother. 

“ Nobly done!” said Lunnun; “and now is one of 
my grand arguments confu—no, confirmed —^never trust 
to appearances! Miss Wilkins of Whitehaven, said 
she did not like me, but that wns all appearance, for 
next week we are to be married. The baronet here 
thought I was playing him false; that, too, was an ap¬ 
pearance, as T have recovered him an estate. Mr. 
Atherstone deemed himself possessed of a large fortune 
—all appearance—for it belongs to another! Lastly, 
these simple girls fancied they loved the same man, 
when lo! a counterpart steps forth, and says it is all 
appearance! In short, appearances are deceitful— 
never trust to themT* 


Original. 

BEAUTY AND FASHION. 

Said Beauty to Fashion, as they sat at the toilette, 

“ If I give a charm you are certain to spoil it, 

And really, dear madam, you often resort 
To such very odd fancies my work to distort, 

I hope you won’t think me ill-natur’d or vain. 

But I scarce know my own, when I see it again.”— 
Thus Beauty ran on—and thus Fashion replied— 

“ Who does most for the sex, Miss, shall fairly be tried; 
For my claim to their gratitude can’t be denied. 

Your nymphs, with their forms, their complexions, their 
features. 

What are they, without 7ne, but poor awkward creatures ? 
But for my assistance, I pray you to tell 
If you ever could make your most favoured a Belle? 
Besides, Miss, in spite of the favours you boast. 

How scarce are your blessings, how scarce is a Toast! 
A complexion, a shape, you confer now and then, 

But to One that you give, you refuse it to Ton; 

Now I am impartial, and but for my aid. 

Both Venus and Cupid might throw up their trade, 
And even your Ladyship die an old maid.” 

With a toss of disdain, and a look in the glass— 

“ Ah! Fashion,” said Beauty, “ that vaunt may not 
pass. 

The most that your vofries can ever obtain 
Is the heai-tless regard of the Light and the Vain; 
They may sparkle, ’tis true, for a while in the Ring, 
But soon pass away—quite an unnotic’d thing, 

Like the fast-fading hue of the Butterfly’s wing. 

The nymph that’s indebted to you for her power, 

Will find it can only endure in the hour 

When Love, and when Reason desert their domain. 

That Folly and you for a moment may reign.”—W. R 


NO MORE OF GRIEF. 

No more of grief, no more— 

As o’er the spring-day, bright and brief) 
Steals the dull cloud—as in the leaf 
Corrodes the canker—so comes Grief; 

O root it from the heart’s deep core. 

No more of Grief—no more. 

No tears can win them back— 

Clasp’d in tlieir cold and clammy bed; 
Remoraeless Death will keep the dead. 
Though tears of blood the mourner shed, 
Wrung by Woe’s agonizing rack— 

No tears can win them back. 

Avaunt, then, idle Sorrow! 

Fate still her awful web wdll w^ave, 
Though dark her threads, ’tis vain to grieve, 
Then why should harrowing Sorrow leave 
On the lime-spared brow of youth its furrow? 
Away, away with Sorrow! 

Ho! brim the bacchant bowd, 

Tlie sullen eyes of Memory blind, 

And indurate the brooding mind! 

What Poean’s this of frantic kind? 

Sink not the heaven-aspiring soul. 

Spurn back that Pagan bowl! 

God’s wdll be done for ever! 

No more sad team must now be flowing, 

No more life-mining anguish growing. 

The same dark way we all are going: 

The binding hand may surely sever— 

God’s will be done for ever! 






LATE HOURS, &c. 
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liATE HOURS. 

“Whether liaye I spirit to shake off an intolerable yoke.” 

Humphrey Clinker. 

There -was no contending against it. A fixed dis¬ 
pleasure was seated on her countenance, while at in¬ 
tervals she bent her brows firmly, still keeping her 
eyes riveted on the fire; a slight convulsion of the 
upper lip plainly showed she was labouring under the 
influence of some deep mental misery. This is an 
odd reception thought I, after frequent attempts to 
draw my aunt Ursula into conversation ; my uncle had 
been snoring on the other side of the fire place for 
an hour. 

It was my first visit. My uncle Benjamin and aunt 
Ursula were brother and sister, and had lived together 
on a comfortable scale of independence some thirty 
years. My uncle becominf^ childless and a widower 
early in life, had retired from business and taken up 
his abode with his sister “ for better for worse.” My 
aunt Ursula had never married, she might have done 
so,—she had refused the best offers, and broken the 
hearts of many,—she was the belle of every ball¬ 
room,—she might have kept her carriage. All these 
facts I have gathered from her owm lips. 

A long absence from England had made me igno¬ 
rant of my uncle and aunt’s way of living; I had only 
returned from India on the day before my visit; and 
as they w’ere my nearest relations, by full three hun¬ 
dred miles, I repaired at once to their neat habitation 
at Hendon—big with expectation of the delight they 
would feel at my return, and ready to answer the 
thousand and one questions I expected to bo asked. 

Judge, then, ray surprise when, after a slight salu¬ 
tation, and the lea things were removed, my uncle 
rubbed his back against his easy chair and fell asleep, 
and my aunt sunk into the sullen mood I have endea¬ 
voured to describe. I began to fear some heavy ca¬ 
lamity had befallen my family, which she w'as unwil¬ 
ling to break to me, but to all questions on such points 
I received satisfactory answers. Something was wrong 
—something had happened to sour my aunt’s temper; 
but my uncle seemed to sleep happily and good-na¬ 
turedly enougli—it was a matter that evidently had 
not reached Jiim. I had a right to feel disajipointed, 
and was getting into rather a dignified humour, when 
I heard my aunt muttering something to herself which 
ended with “Confound him!” As she said this, she 
stirred the fire vigorously, and in replacing the poker 
misplaced the shovel and tongs, which falling witli a 
splutter and clang awoke my uncle. 

“ What’s the matter ?” cried he. 

“The matter, brother! the matter!” replied my 
aunt, fiercely, “ here’s the old story again: three nights 
last week did I have to sit up for my gentleman! and 
its the same to-night;—but I knew how it wnuld 
he;—could see it as he went out of the gate: but if 
I don’t find out his tricks—” 

“Its very tiresome,” said my uncle, an - he fell 
asleep again. ^ 

Poor aunt Ursula relapsed into her former apparent 
agony of spirit, and refixed her eyes on the fire, occa¬ 
sionally ejaculating, “ I’ll be a match for him—deuce 
lake him—not a morsel of supper!”—and so on. 

I remembered to have heard, while abroad, of a 
certain cousin who had been adopted as darling by my 
aunt, and who, like many other darlings, had rim his 
owm course, and turned out no credit to her rearing up; 
I naturally concluded he was the aggressor, and that I 
could not mend the business by inquiring into it. 

“ Pray!” said my aunt, after suddenly ringing -the 
hell, “ Pray!” said she, as Sally entered the room, 
“ what is the clock ?” 

“Nine, if you please ma’am.” 

“ And is Jerry come in ?” 

“No ma’am.” 


“Bother him,” replied she bitterly: “I thought so; 
—bring up the tray.” 

The jingling of the supper again awoke my uncle, 
and he bustled towards it with the good humour of 
a kindly host willing to do the honours of the table; 
but my aunt moved slowly, and dragging her chair 
after her said, as she advanced, 

“ It’s my firm belief, brother, that those Misses Jones 
encourage him.” 

“ I think it very likely,' id my uncle Benjamin. 

“ Then what is to be doii ?” said she, “ am I to be 
deprived of my natural rest, night after night?” 

“ You have your own remedy,” replied my uncle, 
“ get rid of him !” 

“ Brother! brother! are you mad ?” cried my aunt; 
“ are you at your time of life a sufficient guardian to 
a house like this ? No, no, if Jerry has his faults, he 
has his merits also.” 

“ Is it usual,” said I seeing my aunt soflening, “ is it 
usual for him to treat you in this way ? have you ne¬ 
ver reasoned with him ?” 

“ Reason, indeed—the brute !” 

“ Why it may not be too late to reclaim him, and 
the pleasure of doing so would amply repay—” 

“ Bah !” said my uncle. 

At this moment there was a low growl at the outer 
door, follovved by a clear, boo, woo, wooh! 

“ Thank Heaven,” exclaimed my aunt, rising from 
the table, “ there he is!” i 

In a few seconds the parlour door opened and in 
rushed a fine black-tan tarrier dog; his tail fell as he 
caught ray aunt’s eye, and he crawled imploringly to¬ 
wards me as she reached a little stick from the lop of 
the looking-glass. 

“ And is this the culprit,” said I, on the servant’s 
closing the door, “ I expected to have seen my cousin 
Stanley.” 

“Alas!” said my aunt, shaking her head, and look¬ 
ing mournfully at the dog, “ He has been dead these 
four years.” 

I afterwards learnt that Jerry had been the favourite 
attendant of my unfortunate cousin in his nightly ram¬ 
bles. My poor aunt Ursula wdio had loved her nephew, 
loved his dog also; but Jerry still clung to the old 
habits of his master. A chain and collar would have 
done the business, but my aunt was a lover of liberty, 
and would not hear of such a thing; she bore t\dth 
Jerry as long as she could, but at last felt compelled 
to get rid of him on account of inveterate predilection 
for late hours. 

J. W. 


THE VIIiliAGE GRAVE YARD. 

The following beautiful and eloquent extract is 
fi-om the “ Village Grave Yard,” vs'ritten by the Rev. 
Mr. Greenwood of Boston. 

“ I never shun a grave yard. The thoughtful me¬ 
lancholy which it impresses, is grateful rather than 
d'sagreeable to me. It gives me no pain to tread on 
the green roof of that mansion, whose chambers I 
must occupy so soon; and I ofien wander, from choice, 
to a place where there is neither solitude nor society. 
Something human is there; but the folly, the bustle, 
the vanities, the pretensions, the competitions, tJte 
pride of humanity are all gone. Men are tliere; but 
the passions are hushed, and tlieir spirits are still. 
Malevolence has lost its power of harming; appetite 
is satiated; ambition lies low, and lust is cold; anger 
has done raving, all disputes are ended; and revelry 
is over; the fellest animosity is deeply buried; and the 
most dangerous sins are safely confined to the thickly 
piled clods of the valley; vice is dumb and powerless, 
and virtue is waiting in silence for the trump of the 
archangel, and the voice of God.” 
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PAGANINI, AND MRS. NORTON. 



PAGANINI. 

.Among the many wonders of this wonderful age, 
the original of the preceding embellishment is proba¬ 
bly the greatest. The English language has been 
searched thoroughly for its most expressive terms of 
praise, and these have been repeatedly and in every 
possible form of style, applied to him; and yet his 
genius soars far above the reach of their impotent ex¬ 
pression. His predecessors were, compared to Paga¬ 
nini, mere evidences of their imperfection, or perhaps 
rather of the extreme difficulty of becoming perfect 
•violists: it was by no means unusual for the most dis¬ 
tinguished of them to say that a man may spend his 
entire existence in the study of that most difficult of 
instruments, and still be but the best among imperfect 
performers. Of this Paganini seems well aware: and 
he accordingly places his avarice on a level witli his 
musical reputation. 

The amount of money paid to this man is almost 
incredible; and yet, scarcely any person ever thinks of 
the expense; or if he do, it is but to congratulate 
himself on its application. Paganini did not advance 
by the usual slow progress into his present popu¬ 
larity. The world knew nothing of his existence; the 
■various capitals of Europe were perfectly contented 
with the brilliant performances of continental artists; 
and to these did the royalty and nobility of Vienna, 
Milan, Berlin, Paris, London, &c. &c. pay the most 
willing honour. All at once came forth this musical 
wonder: the world echoed his praises; audiences "yv'ere 
entranced, and every thing like instrumental compe¬ 
tition vanished before this unparallelled enchanter. 
It is said that his execution, wonderful as it is, is not 
so much the result of deep and continued study, as of 
a discovery made by himself, by which he can render 
the most mediocre performer, a finished one: and that 
thiVi ^%c.ovcry he will at some future time disclose. 
When this time shall arrive it is to be hoped that the 
later Paganini’s will be more beneficent than the 
present one; who on his recent visit to Dublin, refused 
to play for a charitable institution there, for a less sum 
(which was tendered to him) than he received for his 
theatrical engagement. This is characteristic of him ; 
and must considerably lessen the intense interest with 
which he has ever been regarded. He is represented 
as a man of not the tenderest heart, as indeed his face 
indicates; and no less singular in his physical structure 
tiian in scientific superiority. He is now performing 
at the King’s Thearre, London, where the frequency 
of his appearance has not in the least lessened his 
great attractions. We hope the tide of theatrical 
emigration will yet bear him over to us. 



MRS. NORTON. 

Our generation is remarkable for an increase of 
female talent, which authoritatively demands our care 
in its cultivation. Indeed the superior degree of lite¬ 
rary ability recently exhibited by the gentler sex, has 
placed the “ lords of creation” in the shade, or at least 
successfully claimed an equality of eclat. Among 
those who have thus distinguislied themselves is the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton; who but a short time since flashed 
upon us “ like unexpected light.” Miss London, of 
course, gave way before her; for Miss London had, in 
our opinion, no right to praise, except as the avant 
courier —the pioneer of female poetical literature. 
Mrs. Hemans w^as in the ascendant: but her muse, 
ever since the publication of her beautiful poem on 
Greece, became tame and monotonous: there are 
scarcely two of her poems which possess a distinct 
thought; they displease with a continued sameness: 
and rely upon the gallantry of the press for the hy¬ 
draulic power with which they are pressed into popu¬ 
larity. But in Mrs. Norton we have a specimen of 
what may be expected from the female mind, wdien 
duly cultivated. Her poetry is full of delicate passion; 
produced by the philosophic temperament of her 
thought; and there is a firmness and an originality in 
the construction of her versification, and the direction 
of her mind, which are truly delightful. Nor is Mrs. 
Norton’s mind set in an unworthy casket. The jewel 
is certainly invaluable, but the casket is a Golconda to 
its proprietor. She is a lovely woman: and most hap¬ 
pily combines the rare and enchanting recommenda¬ 
tions of talent and beauty. This lady has undertaken 
to edit^ the Lady’s Magazine, which under her sur- 
veillance must increase in popularity, as she possesses 
all the means of advancing its interests; for to mental 
and personal attractions, Mrs. Norton adds that of high 
and dis/^iguished station; it is also said that she has 
in contemplation the supcrintendance of La Belle 
A.ssemblee! This additional undertaking is altogether 
unsuitable! it may prove to the world the superior 
literary tact of Mrs. Norton; but it is too severe—^too 
physically as well as mentally severe an exertion; and, 
in fact, cannot but be injurious to a reputation which 
could be sustained by one work, but divided between 
two, must become weakened, and, probably ultimately 
destroyed. Parcelling out the mind is very injurious 
to fame: it must be condensed, or rather concentrated 
upon one object, and then according to its power, all 
dial power will be apparent, and exemplified in its 
application: but to cut it up into samples, w’hich can 
never exhibit the effect of the entire, is very inju¬ 
dicious: a decided injury to individual reputation, and 
no inconsiderable loss to society. 
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Original. 

A SKETCH OF FASHIOIVABEE EIFE5 

A TALE. 


What a miserable state of existence this is,” said 
Isabelle Selwyii, “I am sick of the world, there is’ 
nothing to enjoy, nothing to live for!” 

" You of all people to say that,” said Alice Jones, 
" you who have every thing you want, and every body 
at your command! Who has been so much admired as 
you this evening? you had half a dozen invitations to 
dance every cotillion, and kept the floor the whole 
time.” 

“ And do you think that is any happiness?” said the 
young beauty, scornfully. 

“ I think,” replied Alice, “ it is very pleasant wdien 
you go to a ball to be asked to dance.” 

** I hope you have enjoyed the evening,” said Isa¬ 
belle, recollecting that her guest was entitled to some 
courtesy. 

Yes,” said Alice, “ it was happiness enough for me 
to look on.” 

“ Did not you dance ?” enquired Isabelle. 

“ No,” replied she, “ I was not asked.” 

Abominable! but, at least, you escape the tired, 
fagged feeling I have. I would have given all the 
world to have sat down, after the four first sets of 
cotillions.” 

“ Why did you not then?” said Alice. 

" Because every body would have thought I could 
not get a partner; but I am determined I wont go to 
any more balls. I hate dancing, and I hate people, 
and I hate iced creams and oysters, and, what under 
the sun is there to go to parties for, when that is the 
case ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Alice, laughing; “I confess I 
like all these; and, if I could have danced once or 
twice, I should have been quite happy; as it was, I 
had a very pleasant evening, and I consoled myself for 
not dancing, because my white kid gloves are not the 
least soiled, and, perhaps, I shall have better luck 
another evening.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Isabelle, “what different 
scales we are graduated upon! I could not have con¬ 
ceived of greater misery, than to be obliged to look on 
and see others dance a whole evening and not be 
asked once myself” 

“ You forget,” said Alice, “ that it is all new to me. 

I never was at a real ball before; at B-, we never 

mustered more than nine or ten couple, and the whole 
pleasure consisted in dancing; but, to-night it was like 
going to the theatre; such beautiful dresses, such—” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself to enumerate your plea¬ 
sures,” said Isabelle, peevishly; “I am glad you found 
enjoyment in any thing, it was more than I did; but 
do for heaven’s sake, let us go to bed, I declare I am 
so tired that I can’t undress.” 

“ Let me help you,” said Alice. 

“ No, thank you. I’ll ring for Becky.” Becky came 
at the summons, looking quite as tired and sleepy as 
her mistress. 

“ Get me a glass of water,” said Isabelle. Becky 
went at her command. 

“ Only tliink of poor Becky’s being up so late,” said 
Alice; “ it is after two o’clock.” 

“ Well,” returned Isabelle, “ and a’n’t we up late?” 

“ O yes,” said Alice; “ but then it is very different 
with us; we have been all the time enjoying ourselves, 
and she has had nothing to do but try to keep awake 
and wait for us. I know from experience it is the 
hardest thing you can do to sit up very late, waiting 


for any body, and yet obliged to keep awake, as you 
said just now,” added Alice, “ I can’t conceive of 
greater misery.” 

“ As for that matter,” said Isabelle, “ it is not our 
look out; she is paid for her labour, and if she don’t 
like her work she can quit; it is a voluntary matter 
with her, but it is not voluntary with us; if we once 
get into a ball-room, there we must stay.” 

“ At least,” said Alice, “ our going is voluntary.” 

“ I ask your pardon,” said Isabelle; “ your going 
might be voluntary, but I went quite against my in¬ 
clination, and I always have an awful time when I 
do.” 

“ I hope,” said Alice, “ you did not go on my ac¬ 
count—” 

The entrance of Becky with the glass of water, re¬ 
lieved Isabelle from a reply. 

“ Here, Becky,” said the young lady, “ unclasp ray 
bracelettes, take off my necklace, take these flowersf 
out of my hair. O, for mercy’s sake don’t pull so, 
take care, you'll break my pearl sprig. O, gracious, 
this string has got into a knot ?” 

Alice stood patiently looking on, while the waiting- 
maid went through her operations; at length there 
was a pause, for Isabelle threw herself back in her 
chair, shut her eyes, let her arms fall, and declared 
she was positively dead! 

Alice now modestly requested Becky to untie the 
upper string of her gown, which she could lot get at 
herself; it was all the assistance she required, and in 
a few' moments she was ready for bed. 

“ Which side shall I sleep on 1” said she. 

“ Just which you please,” replied Isabelle, “ I usu¬ 
ally sleep on iMs.” 

Alice, with a light step, sprung into the opposite 
one, and before the w'eary beauty had taken off her 
dress, was in a calm and tranquil slumber. 

Not so Isabelle: clad in lier cambric night dress, 
with flushed cheeks and a disturbed brow, she look 
her place by her side, but not to sleep; her own re¬ 
flections “ murdered sleep.” It was true, she had been 
i/ie belle, a distinction that can belong only to one on 
the same evening, which gives a peculiar zest. Every 
beau, of any pretensions, had asked her to dance; no, 
not every one; Frank More ton had stood aloof and 
alas! Frank had been the Mordecai that bad destroyed 
her enjoyment for the evening. 

Isabelle was not only a beauty, but the actual pos¬ 
sessor of ten thousand dollars, which was magnified 
by a liberal public, to whom the multiplicand costs 
nothing, into three times ten; her father died when she 
was about nine years old, and left this only daughter, 
with an only son to the care of a doting mother; the son 
w'ent through the usual routine of a boy’s education, 
first of school and college; studied law, and prevailed 
on his mother to furnish him wdth funds for travelling. 
As for Isabelle, it must be acknowledged that her 
mother had the strongest desire that she should be 
accomplished and w'ell educated, but then it must be 
done without giving the poor thing much trouble; she 
could not get long lessons, that was out of the question- 
She had a mortal aversion to geography, and as for 
grammar, her mother assured her instructors that it 
was wholly unnecessary to trouble her about that, for 
she had a natural propensity to speaking good gram¬ 
mar. Certain it is, she worried through two years at 
one of the most celebrated Lyceums; carried Latin, 
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Italian, and French books in her satchel; took two 
quarters instruction in music; painted flowers in the 
Honfleur style; and then was announced to the -world 
as the heautifiil and accomplished Miss Selwyn. Her 
dancing was the only “ branch of her education” that 
liad been thoroughly attended to; for Mrs. Selwyn said, 
Nature seemed to point out dancing, and she always 
thought nature ought to be consulted; that there could 
jiot be any thing more unnatural than the branches of 
education that were usually taught; but Isabelle never 
objected to dancing, she was always willing to begin 
a new term.” And the truth was, she excelled in this 
accomplishment; she could waltz till her partner grew 
giddy, turn pirouettes to the astonishment of all be¬ 
holders, and dance the shawl dance to a charm; as to 
her exterior, her eyes were celestial blue; her hair, 
and she was extremely particular that her curls should 
Tnalch it, a golden auburn, her figure fine, and in short 
nothing wanting to make a belle—and a belle she was. 

There were circumstances that made it “ highly 
proper,” we use her own words, for Mrs. Selwyn to 
invite Alice Jones to pass several months with them. 
Her parents resided in the obscure little country town 
%vhere Mrs. Selwyn was obliged to acknowledge, when 
questioned, she herself w'as bom; their attention had 
at that time been important to her; and Mrs. Selwyn 
•was actually married from their house. They had 
kept their place of respectable intelligent citizens; 
2iad brought up and married a large family; and Alice, 
Iheir youngest, only remained; on her, they had lavish¬ 
ed every advantage of education within their means; 
and Mrs. Selwyn felt as if it was “ highly proper” to 
cancel her early obligations, by inviting her to come 
and receive the last polish that fashionable society 
gives. The invitation was accepted. Isabelle was 
sure she would be a bore; what could she do with her? 
hut there was no help for it. Alice came, and the 
evening which introduces our story was her first ap¬ 
pearance at a ball. She had seen Isabelle decked 
with jewels and her fine form set off by the elegance 
of fashion and dress without one pang of envy; her 
own simple wardrobe was according to the humble 
fortune of her father, and it must be confessed, did no 

great credit to the mantua-makers of B--; as there 

was no pretension, however, there was nothing ridi¬ 
culous, and it may be safely said she excited no obser- 
•ration. The evening, to her, had been full of expec¬ 
tation, and it had passed without disappointment; she 
had made up her mind that nobody would speak to 
her, for she knew nobody, and it turned out just as 
she had predicted; but she was blessed with eyes and 
cars, she could stand without fatigue four or five hours, 
she bad drank lemonade, and eaten cake and ice cream 
lo her heart’s content, and had come home full of 
satisfaction, and just enough fatigued to lay her head 
on her pillow, and drop asleep in her little mob night¬ 
cap, her face looking as innocent and tranquil as an 
Snfhnt’s. It would seem as if Isabelle’s lace cap and 
plaited ruffles were inimical to sleep, for she in vain 
aresolutely shut her eyes and tried not to think. It is 
Tery annoying to have a sleeping partner when we 
are keeping our night-watch. Isabelle worried through 
one long hour, sometimes turning, sometimes sighing 
audibly, sometimes pressing her elegant gold repeater, 
and, at last, exclaiming, “ Alice, are you asleep?” 

Alice started up; “ Did you speak?” said she. 

I only asked if you was asleep.” 

“ I believe so,” said Alice, and again seemed ready 
to resume her slumbers without demonstrating any 
curiosity in her turn to know if Isabelle was asleep. 

“ I have not closed my eyes to-night,” said Isabelle, 
tinwilling to lose the advantage thus gained. “ Come, 
Alice, do wake up, and let us talk.” Alice, with a 
good-natured effort roused herself. 

Did you see any body that struck you particularly 
to-night?” said Isabelle. 


“O yes, a number; there was that lady with the 
gold and scarlet flowers—” 

“ Poh, I mean gentlemen; did you observe that one 
that stood by the pier-table while I was dancing 
there?” 

“ The one with a bald head?” said Alice. 

“A bald head! no; wdiat do you think I care for a 
bald head? I detest bald heads, they ought to be 
turned out of company.” 

“ O, Isabelle,” said Alice, “ don’t say so.” 

“ I suppose,” replied Isabelle, laughing contemptu¬ 
ously, “ yon are afraid of being tom to pieces by wild 
bears, like lire little children in tlie primer, that said, 

‘go up, thou bald head, go.’” 

“ No,” said Alice, “ I am not afraid of that” 

“What then?” enquired Isabelle, struck by the 
emotion of her voice. 

“ I was thinking of my father, his head is bald.” 

“ Well, my mother’s is not,” said Isabelle ; “ so I 
can’t be expected to reverence all the bald heads I see 
for her salce; and as for her gray hair, we are not 
called upon now a da)^ to pay honour to it 4 for the 
dear old souls are ashamed of it themselves, and cover 
it up as carefully as if it was something wdeked. I 
can always frighten mamma out of her wits, by only 
telling her that tliere is a lock of her gray hair got 
down.” 

Alice made no reply. 

“ I suppose,” said Isabelle, “ you think it is not pretty 
to talk so; well, then, answer my question; did you 
observe a young gentleman that stood on the left by 
the pier-table, not with a bald head or white hair, 
but with locks black and glossy as the raven’s -wing.” 

Alice confessed she did not observe him. “ What 
is his name?” asked she.—“ Moreton, Franlv Moreton,” 
replied Isabelle. 

“ That is curious,” said Alice; “ he was the only 
gentleman that spoke to me.” 

“What did he say?” said Isabelle, raising herself on 
her elbow. 

“ I stood near the window, and some of the ladies 
asked him to open it, and he said, offering his arm to 
me, ‘ Let me first find this lady a place -wfoere 
will be less exposed to the air.’ There was something 
so kind and friendly in his manner, that when he was 
out of hearing, I asked his name, and they told me it 
was Moreton. I shall always remember it” 

' “ You amuse me, Alice, when you say ‘ kind and 
friendly,’ you should say polite, that is all that is meant 
by such things.” 

“ I suppose it is,” said Alice, in a sleepy voice. 

“ Well, now,” continued Isabelle, “ I am going to 
tell you all about him—^you must promise not to men¬ 
tion it again—you will promise, wnnt you?”—Yes.” 
—Well, then, you must know he is by far the most 
elegant young man in company, and mamma thinks 
he is the only suitable match for me, and his sisters 
the only good matches for my brother; they are all as 
rich as Croesus, and one of the first fiimihes—you are 
awake?” 

“ Yes,” replied Alice. 

“ Well, he has been very particular in his attentions 
to me. I can’t say tliat he has actually offered himself, 
but we imderstand each other, and, would you believe 
it, he took exceptions at some trifle, and never came 
near me this evening, nor asked me to dance! Are 
you awake?” 

Alice made no reply. “ Do you hear?” said Isabelle, 
laying her hand on her shoulder. “ Yes,” said Alice. 

“ Now, don’t you think it is rather a proof of inte¬ 
rest, than indifference?” 

“ Yes,” again replied Alice. 

“ Of which?” asked Isabelle; “ do you thmk it is a 
proof that he is indifferent to me? Speak!” 

Once more Alice compelled herself to say “ Yes, 
but it seemed as if her good temper w^as -unable "to 
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contend any longer with her drowsiness, for Isabelle 
in vain urged for an answer beyond the provoking yes, 
and tiiat became so very malapropos, that Isabelle 
ceased to converse, and made up her mind that Alice 
was the most stupid ill-natured creature that ever ex¬ 
isted, and as her thoughts were diverted by her re¬ 
sentment from the cause of her wakefulness, she soon 
ifidlowed the example of Alice, and dropped asleep. 
Morning brought no increase of serenity to Isabelle. 
1 Icnow,'’ said she, “ the first question mamma will 
ask me, is who I danced wiili.” She was mistaken, 
however. Mrs. Selwyn saw something was wrong, 
and was careful not to add any new cause of disturb¬ 
ance. The breakfast was joyless and silent; at length 
the fond raodier could no longer suppress her curiosity, 
and with many a Ibnd endearment she enquired if she 
enjoyed the evening. “ No, I’m sure I did not,” said 
Isabelle, “it was completely stupid, parties are detest¬ 
able. I never desire to go to another.” 

“ And you, Alice ? are you too sick of parties ?” 

Me? O no, I enjoyed the evening very much.” 

“ If I have such a stupid time this evening, I am 
determined I never will go to another party,” said 
Isabelle. 

“ Don’t say so, darling,” said the fond mother, “ you 
know Alice depends on seeing a little of the world.” 

Then you must show it to her yourself,” said Isa¬ 
belle, sullenly. 

It is out of the question for me to go into company, 
Ihe doctor has forbid my taking the evening air.” 

Don’t think of me,” said Alice; “it is all new to 
me, I can be happy any where.” 

“But, I know,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “how young 
people love dancing; did you get as much as you 
wanted last night, Isabelle?” 

• “ I never sat down once,” said she, in a sullen 
tone. 

“ You are always in luck,” said the satisfied mother. 
“ I suppose Frank was as devoted as ever; and you, 
Alice, was you fortunate in partners? did not you sit 
down neither?” 

“ I did not sit,” said Alice, “ for I saw no seats. I 
stood and looked on all the evening; nobody asked me 
to dance, but I could not expect tliat they would, for 
I was not acquamted with any body, and I had as 
much as I could do to see others dance.” 

“Well, I must say,” said Mrs. Selwyn; “it is a 
little strange tliat you should have enjoyed the evening 
so much!” 

It may be doubted whether she drew any inferences, 
for her mind was not calculated for much reflection: 
perhaps, however, she did wonder that Alice without 
a single iashionable advantage should have returned 
so happy, and Isabelle with all so miserable. 

When Alice left the room, Mrs. Selwyn said, in a 
conciliating tone, “ Perhaps, Isabelle, your dress did 
not suit you; is there any thing you want?” 

“ It was not that,” said the young lady. 

“ At any rale, love, you must go to-night, it wont 
do to send an apology.” 

Isabelle had no serious thoughts of not going, but 
she now perceived she might make a merit of the 
matter, and strenuously protested nothing should in¬ 
duce her to go. 

“ Why, how singular it will look,” said the mother; 

“ and then there is your new blond gauze, you would 
be sorry if any one came out in just such a one before 
you wear it.” 

“ If they did,” said the young lady, “ 1 7iever would 
wear it.” 

“ Well, my dear,^’ said Mrs. Selwyn, “ the wisest 
way is to go to-night, and then you will be, at least, 
among the first tliat get the pattern.” 

At length, Isabelle was persuaded to consent, with 
a had grace, to what she had all along intended to do; 
at the same time, she assured her mother that if she 


had as stupid an evening as the one before, Ahce 
must get somebody else to wait upon her. 

Again evening arrived, and the two young ladies 
went through the process of dressing for the ball; 
Isabelle in her blond and white satin, made in the 
newest taste, and admirably suited to her fine figure; 
while Alice meekly imfolded her white muslin dress, 
shook it, and begged Isabelle to observe bow nice she 
had kept it; “It really does not look as if I had worn 
it.” Isabelle could not resist a glance of intelligence 
at Becky, who simpered in return. Mrs. Selw'yn en¬ 
tered when they were drest, and put a little morocco 
case into Alice’s hand, containing a pair of neat pearl 
ear-rings; but alas! lier ears had never been bored, 
and they could not be exhibited; the pin, however, 
that accompanied them was placed in her bosom, and 
with a heart overflowing with gratitude to Mrs. Sel¬ 
wyn, and perfectly contented with her own dress, 
because hardly bestowing a tliought upon it, she en¬ 
tered the splendid drawing-room of Mrs. Wood- 

Perhaps, owing to tlio charm of novelty, there wus 
something really attractive in the simplicity of Alice's 
appearance; at least, so thought Moreton, who was one 
of the gentlemen ushers, and offered her his arm when 
she entered, hoped she took no cold the evening before, 
and then tinned to Isabelle, who received him but 
half graciously. As a fashionable, however, his atten¬ 
tions could not be dispensed with, and she so far com¬ 
promised her resentment at his neglect the evening 
before, as to engage herself to him tlie first cotillions. 

“ Who is that pleasant looking girl you have with 
you?” said Moreton. 

“Her name is Jones,” replied Isabelle; “she is a 
protegee of my mother’s, fresh from the country as you 
perceive; I don’t Imow where she picked her up, on the 
way side I suppose, where she was growing among 
brambles and bushes. I brought her with me last 
night, but I imagine nobody even thought her “pea¬ 
sant looking^ as she was not invited to dance all the 
evening, and not a gentleman spoke to her; perhaps, 
you will be knight errant enough to ask her to dance 
this evening.” 

“ I have, already,” said More-ton, “ she is engaged 
to me the next cotillions.” 

Isabelle looked surprised; but immediately added, 
“How considerate of you; mother will be much 
obliged.” 

Moreton not only danced with Alice himself, but 
introduced others; and, to her surprise, she found her¬ 
self engaged again and again. Who that has been 
initialed in fasliionable circles is ignorant of the power 
of patronage; from the first moment of Moreton’s taking 
Alice out, her fortune, for the evening, was made. 
Slie liad none of the awkwardness of a rustic-reading, 
and a good education had given her a proper reliance 
on herself and the confidence and good will of her 
family, and circle of friends, had led her to expect 
kindness from others. 

This happy reliance, which may be truly said to be 
the birthright of the young and innocent, had protected 
her from many an offensive weapon, hurled at her by 
Isabelle. She sometimes thought her blunt, but she 
could not, for a moment, believe that she designed any 
rudeness; and what confirmed her in this belief was, 
that she often replied to her mother just as she did to 
herself. 

The morning after t/iis ball ivas a cheerful one. 
Isabelle confessed tliat she enjoyed the evening. “ I 
knew you would,” said her mother; “ tell me, Alice, 
how did Isabelle look after she got there?” 

“ Very well,” said Alice, “ she always looks well.” 

This very well could not satisfy a beauty, and she 
said, “ I presume Alice was too much talven up with 
herself to admire me.” 

“ You are laughing at me,” replied Alice; “no, I 
was not taken up with myself, but, as I danced several 
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times, I could not give you my undivided observation, 
as I did the evening before.” 

“ I am glad you found partners, Alice,” said Mrs. 
Selwyn. 

“ I took care of that,” said Isabelle, consequentially. 
“ I spoke to Moreton when I first went in; indeed, I 
made it a condition, if I danced the first set of cotillions 
with him, he should dance the second with Alice.” 

“ It was very good of you, Isabelle,” said Alice, co¬ 
louring a little; “ but I am really disappointed, for I 
thought his asking me proceeded from his own kind¬ 
ness.” 

“You strangely mistake terms, excuse me,” said 
Isabelle; “ instead of kindness, you should say polite¬ 
ness.” 

“ I should apply that term to my other partners,” 
said Alice; “ but there seems to be such gentleness 
and good will in Mr. Moreton’s manner, that 1 
thought—” 

“ Yes, yes, I know what you thought,” interrupted 
Isabelle; “however, I told him my mother would be 
much obliged to him for any attentions he paid you; 
and I should set them down in my memorandum book 
as paid to myself.” 

The animated pleasure with which Alice had begun 
to talk of the evening, appeared to be somewhat cloud¬ 
ed by this conversation, and she remained silent till 
Mrs. Selwyn said, “ Were you introduced to many 
ladies, Alice?” 

“ A number,” said Alice; “ Mr. Moreton introduced 
me to several ladies as well as gentlemen.” 

“ I dare say that was your doings, Isabelle,” said 
the smiling mother. 

“ Moreton is a man of the world,” replied Isabelle, 
shrugging her shoulders, “ we had had a little fracas, 
but it is all made up now. He knows how to make 
his peace.” 

Evening after evening came, and Isabelle Still con¬ 
descended to go to parties and balls. Alice went 
through the ceremony of having her ears bored, and 
sported her pearl ear-rings. She had much to endure 
from the caprice and ill-humour of her companion, to 
which she could be no longer blind, and she sometimes 
sighed for her own tranquil home, and the tenderness 
of her parents. There is a charm, however, in gay 
and fashionable life that the young cannot be expected 
to resist; it was all new to Alice, and, if for a few 
moments her serenity was clouded, it soon recovered 
its usual brightness. But a new source of vexation 
had arisen to Isabelle; it became evident that Alice 
was growing popular; her conversation seemed to have 
a charm that collected the young people round her, 
and her gay and happy voice, and her innocent laugh, 
fell on her ear with a jarring sound. Some of her 
visitors had so little tact as to say they thought Miss 
Jones really handsome; and, strange as it may appear, 
Isabelle began to look on her with jealous eyes; and 
yet, she acknowledged it was incredible that without 
fortune, dress, fashion, or beauty, she could ever be 
formidable. 

“ Pray,” said Isabelle, when she happened to be 
alone with her mother, “ how long are we to be fa¬ 
voured with the immaculate Miss Jones’ company? I 
conclude you asked her for a stipulated time; your 
debt, I suppose, may be nearly cancelled now; at any 
rate, I don’t see why the weight of discharging it 
should come upon poor innocent me.” 

“ O, my love,” said the mother, “ you must not be 
impatient; you know I have told you that Alice’s 
parents were really very kind to me, when”—and she 
hesitated—I had no home.” 

“ And so,” said Isabelle, “ to perpetuate that agree¬ 
able remembrance, you have invited their daughter 
here; it is certainly not the most pleasant memento to 
me; but, I suppose it is according to scripture, that the 
sins of the parents should be visited upon the children. 


But, I wish to know how much longer she is to 
stay?” 

“ I can’t exactly say; but, what hurt can she possi¬ 
bly do you ? it is your own choice having her in your 
room; and, to be honest, I think it is rather an advan¬ 
tage having her to go about with you, she is a com¬ 
plete foil.” 

“ Thank heaven,” replied the young lady, tossing 
her head, “ I want no such foil.” 

“ How go on your alfiairs, love, with Moreton? is he 
as devoted as ever?” said the mother, glad to change 
the subject. 

“ He is so overbearing,” said Isabelle, “ there is no 
getting along with him.” 

“ But, he has positively offered himself, has he not?” 

“ He has not said ‘ will you have me ?’ if that is 
what you mean, which I suppose w'as the delicate way 
of managing love affairs in your day; but, we under¬ 
stand each other.” 

“You know, Isabelle, I have promised you the 
handsomest set of pearls that Marquand’s shop affords, 
for a bridal present.” 

“ 0, as for that matter, I intend Moreton shall give 
me my pearls.” 

“ My own opinion is,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “ that 
Moreton wont choose you should w'ear any ornaments 
but diamonds.” 

“ If ho does not mind his P’s and Q’s,” said the 
young lady, “ I shall turn him off.” 

“ I must say,” said Mrs. Selwyn, with more spirit 
than usual, “ if you do, you wdll never have such 
another offer; but no, you can't be so unw'ise. I saw 
the Misses Jenkins go from there, yesterday; they are 
charming girls.” 

“Charming fortunes, I suppose you mean; I think 
them very ordinary looking girls.” 

“ As to external appearance, you must not make 
yourself the standard, Isabelle; but as girls go, they 
are quite tolerable.” 

“ Well, I must dress,” exclaimed the young lady, 
“ for Frank, and poor Ann Moreton, are coming this 
morning to look over my new collection of pictures 
that my brother sent; I wish to heaven there was any 
way of getting rid of Alice; she will engross the con¬ 
versation; I shall not be able to get a word in edge¬ 
ways. Can’t you go and ride this morning, mamma, 
and invite her to go with you?” 

Mrs. Selwyn opened the window and put her hand 
out; “ It is an east wdnd; you know 1 am forbid going 
out when the wind is east; but I can ask her to come 
and sit with me in my room.” 

“ That will look too particular,” said Isabelle; “ but 
it is very provoking to have any body always in the 
way.” 

“ So it is,” said Mrs. Selwyn; “ but why don’t you 
tell James not to ask her to come do\Mi; she never 
comes down without she is sent for.” 

“ Because they will ask for her; and then, Ann 
made the appointment with her.” 

“That alters the case,” said the mother, and the 
conversation ended. 

Nothing could be more stylish than the room into 
which Mrs. Selwyn’s visitors were ushered; the splen¬ 
did pier-glass, the damask sofas and curtains, gave an 
air not only of luxury, but comfort and sociability. In 
the centre stood a mosaic circular table, covered with 
annuals, and the popular works of the day; the Edin¬ 
burgh, North American, and Quarterly Reviews; the 
various magazines, volumes of poetry, albums, engrav¬ 
ings, caricatures, and lithographs. 

It would seem as if a modem room could hardly 
fail of creating intellect; a lady has only to enumerate 
her articles of furniture to be classical. Her Etruscan 
vases, her Grecian lamps, her mosaic tables, her 
bronzed candelabras, her gilded ottomans, her porce¬ 
lain and marble antique specimens from Herculaneum. 
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Meagre indeed must be the brain that does not shoot 
forth into some luxuriance among such an assemblage 
of exciting objects. At least, so thought Alice as she 
stood looking over the newly arrived prints, and occa¬ 
sionally talking with Moreton. “ What could our 
poor grandmothers,” exclaimed she, “ have done for 
conversation! only think how they sat all round the 
room, pinioned to their high-backed, leather-bottomed 
chairs, that could hardly be dragged from their position, 
looking at the sprigs on the carpet, and listening to an 
old-fashioned clock that stood, audibly ticking the 
hour, in one corner; and was probably the noisiest of 
the company.”—“One would think,” said Moreton, 
“ from .the minuteness of your description, that you 
were one of these venerable grandmothers, come back 
to see the change one or two hundred years has pro¬ 
duced.”—“ I almost wish I were,” said Alice, with 
glee,” it would be such real delight; but I can account 
for the accuracy of my description without going so 

far back. Our room at B-is furnished just as I 

tell you, and remains just as it was a hundred years 
ago; you cannot imagine what a still, tomb-like look¬ 
ing place it is, when it is i?i order, but I’ll take good 
care that it shall look as if it was inhabited.” 

“ I should like to see that room, Alice,” said Miss 
Moreton, who had become quite familiar and well ac¬ 
quainted with her. 

“ So should I, too,” said her brother. 

“ O,” exclaimed Alice, “ I have not told you half it 
contains yet.” 

“ I hope to heavens,” said Miss Selwyn, we are not 
to be regaled any further with an inventory of your 
grandmother’s furniture.” 

“No, certainly,” said Alice, her face and neck 
blushing the deepest scarlet; “ I ought to ask pardon 
for what I have said; but the thought of home, of my 
parents—” She stopped, attempted to laugh, and 
burst into tears. 

“ My dear Alice!” said Ann Moreton, with a voice 
of sympathy. 

Alice, however, with her handkerchief to her eyes, 
made her way to the door; it was closed, and Moreton 
passed her and opened it. When he returned, there 
■was a cloud upon his brow, and no one spoke. At 
length, Isabelle said, “ Who would have thought of 
such an affair? if there is any thing on earth 1 hate, it 
is scenes. Miss Jones has a great fondness for them; 
she is a complete actress.” 

“ There was no acting here,” said Moreton, “ it was 
pure nature.” 

“ I dare say,” said Ann, “ she is a little home-sick.” 

“ If she is,” said Isabelle, “ I don’t knpw of any 
force that compels her to stay.” 

The conversation took a different turn; Miss Sel¬ 
wyn exerted herself to be agreeable; and, before they 
separated, Moreton had almost forgot her sin against 
Alice. Not so his sister. She said, in a gentle tone, 
as they walked home, “ Frank, are you too much in 
love, to see any faults in the woman you admire?” 

“ No,” replied he, “ I almost wish I were; for there 
is no misery like loving what we are daily compelled 
to disapprove.” 

“ That is all,” said Ann, “ I have nothing more to 
say; all will go right at last.” 

“Yes,” said Moreton; “she has so much natural 
good sense, that I am convinced she will do that for 
herself that she never had a judicious mother to do 
for her.” 

“ I have only one question more to ask,” said Ann, 

“ are you irretrieveably engaged ?” 

“ No,” replied he; “I must feel more confidence; 
this horrible warfare must cease between my judg¬ 
ment and affection, before I commit myself. But, how 
beautiful she is, and so full of spirit and animation! 
there is no still life about her; she has the keenest 
feelings, the most irritable sensibility.” 


“ Let ns not talk on this subject, brother,” said Ann, 
“ you have already relieved my heart of a burden.” 

It would have been di/llcult, perhaps, for Isabelle to 
have defined her own sensations; but, every day her 
dislike to Alice increased; not a word she uttered but 
seemed full of design; if she spoke to Moreton on any 
subject. Miss Selwyn was sure to perceive that she 
w^as trying to ingratiate herself in his good opinion. 
With all the enjoyment that Alice derived from other 
society, and the apparent kindness of Mrs. Selwyn, 
Isabelle’s conduct became quite insupportable, and she 
wrote to her mother to request she might return home. 
“ I have had just enough experience,” said she, in her 
letter, “ to convince me that there is no place like 
home. It is all elegant and splendid here; but I want 
those good offices that arise from affection; let me 
once more be with you and my fatlier, and in the 
midst of my family; once more hear my dear little 
nephews and nieces call for Aunt Alice; once more 
feel that I am beloved, with all my faults, and I shall 
be happy.” But, though Mrs. Selwyn did not dare 
confess it to her daughter, Alice had been invited for 
a stipulated time, and all the advantages represented, 
of society, acquaintance with the world, &c. to induce 
her parents to consent. The arrangement was for six 
months, not much more than half that time had ex¬ 
pired, and both Mr. and Mrs. Jones thought it was a 
fit of home-sickness that would pass away; they, there¬ 
fore, merely replied, that they were as impatient as 
herself, for the period to arrive when she might return; 
and, in the mean time, begged her to improve every 
advantage that her situation aflbrded, as it was the 
last time they could part with her for such a visit. 

When Alice received the letter, it was a heavy 
disappointment; but she felt the folly of repining at 
what was unavoidable, and determined to make the 
best of her situation. “ Advantages,” thought she, “I 
certainly have, that I cannot obtain at home, though 
not just what my mother means. I might live there 
a thousand years, and not go through one day of such 
discipline as I constantly endure here.” She laid 
down, for herself, her rule of conduct, and while she 
meant carefully to avoid giving Isabelle any unneces¬ 
sary cause of irritation, she also determined to act 
naturally, express her own feelings and opinions, con¬ 
verse with Moreton or any one else tliat she was dis¬ 
posed to, and on those subjects most congenial to her 
taste and education. Hitherto she had been restrained 
by the sarcasms of the young lady from indulging the 
full flow of her own mind; but it seemed as if a new 
era had taken place in her character; when called 
upon for her opinion she gave it fearlessly and with 
promptitude; and Isabelle’s natural good sense led her 
to discover that Alice was mtich better informed than 
herself 

Mrs. Selwyn, Isabelle, and Alice, were one day 
sitting at the dinner table, when letters were brought. 
Isabelle opened hers, read a few lines, and exclaimed, 

“ O, mother, what joyful news! Charles has arrived, 
and will be liere on Friday!” The delight of the 
mother may easily be imagined; he had been absent 
three years. Alice partook of their happiness from 
sympathy; made numerous enquiries, for she perceived 
they were glad to talk of him, and as soon as dinner 
was over, left them to the free communication of their 
feelings. She was scarcely out of hearing, before Isa¬ 
belle exclaimed, “ Only think, mamma, what a scrape 
you have got yourself into!” 

“A scrape!” replied Mrs. Selw 7 n; “I don’t know 
what you mean?” 

“ O nothing at all, if you are willing your son should 
form a connexion with Alice Jones, the daughter of a 
country trader!” 

“ Nonsense! he knows too well what is due to him¬ 
self” 

“ I don’t know, mamma; perhaps he may choose to 
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assist yon in paying off the femily debt And, consi¬ 
dering how heavy it weighs upon you, it must, upon 
the whole, be an agreeable circumstance.” 

“ How can you talk so, Isabelle? you know I have 
set my heart upon his marrying one of Moreton’s 
sisters; they have wealth and fashion, and are of a 
highly respectable family, which is a great object with 
me.” 

“I think, mamma,” said the dutiful daughter; “my 
grandpapa kept a livery stable.” 

“ It is no such thing,” said Mrs. Selwyn, highly in¬ 
censed. “ It is true, your grandfather was remarkable 
for his horses, but they were race horses. I really 
don’t know, Isabelle, where you pick up such non¬ 
sense.” 

“ Nor I, neither, mamma; but it seems vve all come 
honestly by our taste for hobby-horses. However, I 
must take this opportunity to tell you that you are en¬ 
tirely deceived in the fair Alice. You think she is an 
innocent, undesigning country girl. I could tell you, 
if I pleased, of things that would astonish you; she is 
a complete flirt; Moreton knows this as well as I do; 
if she does not draw my brother into an engagement 
before one month is at an end, I am much mistaken.” 

“■ What shall I do ?” said Mrs. Selwyn, looking per¬ 
plexed ; “ the best way will be to tell her before he 
comes that he is engaged.” 

“ The best way is to get rid of the young lady at 
once.” 

“ That is out of the question.” 

“ Very well, then, manage it your own way.” 

“ At least,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “ you will not con¬ 
tradict what 1 say; promise me fZta?.” 

Isabelle finally gave her assent Mrs. Selwyn took 
the earliest opportunity to inform Alice, that her son 
was secretly engaged to Miss Ann Moreton. “ It is a 
profound secret,”^ said she, “ her brother knows nothing 
of itr and, perhaps, would disapprove of it on account 
of her ill health.’' 

In the evening, Moreton, as usual^ came. They 
were going to a party, and took tea before they went 
Alice was dressed and below w hen he entered. Mrs. 
Selwyn, too, was present; but, Isabelle who made 
dress a study, was yet at her toilette. The conversa¬ 
tion was animated and agreeable. Mrs. Selwyn bore 
her part, for Charles was the subject. Alice spoke of 
his letters.; said, next to going abroad w^as the pleasure 
of receiving accounts from friends, written on the spot. 
“ Mr. Selwyn,” said she, “ brings every object before 
you in the easiest and most natural manner imagina¬ 
ble; he has the true art of letter-writing.” 

“Then,” said Moreton, “ he is a correspondent of 
yours?” 

« Of mine? O, no, indeed,” said Alice; “ Mrs. Sel¬ 
wyn and Isabelle have let me read his letters.” 

Simple as these observations were, the mother added 
them to her daughter’s intimations, and grew^ more 
anxious. 

“ Have you never regretted not going abroad with 
Charles?” said Mr-s. Selwyn. 

“ No,” replied Moreton; “ I made my decision after 
well considering the subject. My sister’s health at the 
time was so feeble, and the doctor considered her life 
so uncertain, that I could not have left her.” 

“ But, you see,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “ you might just 
as well have gone as not. Miss Ann has recovered 
her health; as to her being a little lame, she has learnt 
to manage her crutch so well, I don’t think any thing 
of it.” 

It was evident Moreton recoiled from the mention 
of his sister’s misfortune. “ It has turned out happily 
as it is,” said he; “ 1 have no regret that I did not go. 
I was able to devote a great deal of time to her, and 
to alleviate her sufferings.” 

At this moment Isabelle entered, dressed for the 
evening, and never looking more resplendendy beau¬ 


tiful. A little haste had given an unusual colour to 
her cheeks, while the news she had to announce or at 
le^t talk over, of Charles’ immediate return, threw 
an unusual air of tenderness and expression over the 
perfect symmetry of her features. All gazed upon her, 
Mrs. Selwyn and Moreton, probably with unqualified 
admiration: but, Alice thought to herself, if there was 
only a heart worthy of that exterior, Ae could have 
nothing more to wish. She held out her hand to 
Moreton as she entered, it was nngloved, and soft and 
white; could he help pressing it to his lips! wrhen he 
relinquished it, a sparkling diamond was added to the 
rings that already glittered on her fingers. Hapjy 
mother! might have ejaculated Mrs. Selwyn, what 
canst thou ask for more! But, she prudently forbore 
expressing her rapture bywords; though her foce gave 
evident signs of delight. 

“ You have como early,” said Isabelle, “ to congra¬ 
tulate us on the good news we have heard; we are all 
so happy! and even Alice is full of anticipation and 
projects.” To the three to whom this sentence was 
addressed, it conveyed to each a different meaning. 
Mrs. Selwyn saw in it treasons, and stratagems; Ahee 
that it conveyed sarcasm, though she knew not why; 
but, Moreton saw in it only that sunshine of happiness 
which reflects its own brightness on all around. 

“ We have taken our tea,” said he, “ while you were 
admiring yourself at your mirror, and now you must 
receive it at my hand;” and he brought her a cup 
from tho waiter. “ Is it sweet enough,” said he, as 
she tasted it. 

“ O yes,” replied she, looking up at him with that 
beaming expression that painters give to St. Cecilia. 

“ You all know well how to sweeten our cup before 
we drink it.” 

“ Dear Isabelle!” said Moreton; and he looked as if 
he could have knelt and ofiered incense. 

“ We were talking about Mr. Moreton’s not going 
abroad with Charles,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “ when you 
came in. You know he did not go, on his mster's 
account. I was just saying that it was most a pityr as 
Ann has recovered her health; and, as for her lame¬ 
ness it is just nothing at all.” 

“ It is possible,” said Moreton, “ that I may go 
abroad under much greater advantages for happiness; 
at least, I will think so this evening;” and he looked 
expressively at Isabelle. 

Isabelle looked dowTi and turned her new ring; 
could a lover that had not actually put the question, 
ask for more encouragement. 

“It might be of great service to Miss Ann, to go 
to Europe,” said Mrs. Selwyn. 

“ Perhaps so,” said Moreton, and a cloud came over 
his fine face. 

“ I have heard,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “ of very sur¬ 
prising recoveries by travelling. If your sister should 
be well married, her husband might take her abroad.” 

“ If going abroad could restore my sister’s health,” 
said Moreton, with energy, “ I would go to the end of 
the earth with her; there is no sacrifice I should think 
too great.” 

“ 1 think it very likely it would,” said Isabelle, a 
sudden change taking place in her expression, “ 1 would 
advise you by all means to go.” 

“ There is little chance of it,” said Moreton, in a 
melancholy tone. “ I have consulted various medical 
gentlemen, they give no encouragement I am afraid 
my poor Ann must be a cripple for life.” 

“ If she should be,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “ you must ' 
not let it distress you; there are much greater evils; 
she may yet be well settled in lifei” 

Moreton seemed to writhe under this mode of con¬ 
solation. 

“ UpOTi ray word,” said Mrs. Selwyn, “I am per¬ 
fectly serious. If I was a young man, there is no lady I 
Imow of, that I would sooner select than Miss Moreton.” 
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“Mother!” said Isabelle, who began to tremble for 
her discretion, while Alice rose and took a book, and 
seemed ta be intently reading. 

“ When we talk,” said lier mother, mistaking her 
daughter’s meaning, “ we always except the present 
company; but, though Miss Ann is a little lame, she 
has so many other advantages; and, in my own opinion, 
if she was married to a man a good deal taller than her¬ 
self, by taking liold of his arm, she could walk without 
a crutch.” 

For once let our readers sympathise with poor Isa¬ 
belle; knowing precisely her mother’s projects, and 
that this tall man that was to supply the place of a 
crutch, was her brother Charles; wholly unable to 
controul her emotions, she leant back in her chair, and 
covering her face with her handkerchief, yielded to an 
ungovernable fit of laughter. 

Moreton started from her as if stung by a scorpion. 
His first impulse was to seize his hat and rush out; 
but, recollecting himself, he took a seat on the sofa 
where Alice was sitting, her head so intently bent 
over the book that her face was not visible. 

A profound silence followed. Mrs. Selwyn was 
shocked at her daughter's impoliieness; and Moreton 
held his hand to his forehead as if to controul its 
beating pulses. The image of his sister was before 
him, with all her once brilliant prospects; then came 
her slow, tortming disease; her nights of anguish rose 
to his mind, her patience and gentleness; and now, to 
see that calamity heaven had sent upon her, ridiculed, 
scoffed at—it wus bitterness insupportable. Isabelle’s 
paroxysm of laughter, it must be confessed, did not last 
long; she composed her features, and said, “ Moreton!” 
in a soft voice. “ Did you speak to me,” said he, look¬ 
ing coldly at her. She arose and came behind him, 
laid her hand upon his shoulder, and leant her face so 
close to his that her breath played on his cheek, as she 
eaid, “Forgive me!” 

“ I wdll,” said Moreton, in a low voice, “ if you can 
forgive yourself.” 

“ You cannot know what diverted me, nor can I 
explain it to you,” replied she, in an imploring tone. 

“ Don’t try,” said Moreton, “ the explanation might 
be as painful as the cause.’'^ 

Mrs. Selwyn could not well comprehend what was 
going on; she saw Moreton was offended, and Isabelle 
trying to appease him, and she would not be wanting 
in maternal efforts. 

“ You must excuse poor Isabelle,” said she; “ she 
never can help laughing when any thing diverts her. 
I someriraes tell her she has got the hysterics.” 

Had Mrs. Selwyn understood all the intricacies of 
the human heart, she could not have given Isabelle a 
happier clue. 

Quick as lightning she seized upon it. “ Mamma 
is right,” said she, in the same low whisper, and still 
hanging over him; “it is too true; there are times 
when my feelings are too deeply affected for self 
command. I must laugh or weep;” and she looked as 
if she were trying to do the latter. 

Alice laid down her book, and said, “ Isabelle, I am 
going for my shawl, shall I get yours.”—“Do, dear 
Alice,” exclaimed she; “and, mamma, will you have 
the goodness to lend me your blue and v/hite smelling- 
bottle.” Mrs. Selwyn followed Alice, to get it, happy 
to contribute to her darling’s comfort. 

When they returned, harmony was apparently re¬ 
stored ; the carriage was at the door. Moreton put on 
Isabelle’s shawl, and then turned to assist Alice; per¬ 
haps, it was merely her own idea, but she thought he 
looked at her with peculiar kindness. 

Alice, from her first acquaintance with Ann, had 
felt disposed to love her; what often repels the ynung 
and happy, had called forth her sympathy, and though 
shawas careful not to mark any feeling of compassion, 
hw voice was more gentle when she spoke to her and 


her attention more undivided. And how could it bo 
otherwise? Who would not wish to alleviate tha 
disappointment that blighting disease brings with it? 
who would not mourn to see the pale and sickly hue 
of her complexion, so little corresponding with the 
opening prospects of life. For three years Ann had 
endured excruciating pains; her brotlier had been her 
solace and her support; at length, the disease w’ore a 
milder form, she gradually recovered a degree of 
health; but, only recovered to be a cripple! Isabelle 
fully believed that her blandishments had atoned for 
her offence. Moreton was as devoted as ever, and all 
seemed forgotten. 

The next morning, Mrs. Selwyn said, “ Alice, youc 
must amuse yourself tliis morning without Isabelle. I 
have preparations to make for Charles, and must take 
her with me; we must new furnish his room. I would 
not have him return, and find things just as he left 
them.” 

Alice begged they would not think of her; at the 
same lime, she thought how disappointed she should 
be when she returned home, to find any thing altered 
in her own room. 

They had scarcely been gone an hour, when tlie 
servant came up, and said Mr. Moreton was below. 

Alice immediately went down. “ I hope,” said he, 
as she entered, “ you w’ere not very seriously engaged, 
for I came to request half an hour’s conversation with 
you.” Alice seated herself with some trepidation; 
there was a seriousness that embarrassed her, “ You 
must have thought me,” said he, “ unnecessarily sen¬ 
sitive, perhaps, irritable, last evening.” 

“ No,” replied she, “ I did not; I could not he sur¬ 
prised at your feelings; and yet,” added she, speaking 
with effort, “ to Isabelle, who sees just as clearly as a 
stranger, the imperfections and follies of those around 
her, there is certainly something very trying in the 
ludicrous efibrts tliat her mother often makes to be 
agreeable.” 

“ It is not of Isabelle, or her mother that I w^ant to 
talk with you; but, of my sister. The sympathy you 
have felt for her did not want words to express it; 
and, I am confident that the subject will not be tedious 
to you.” 

“ O no,” said Alice; thinking he meant to talk with 
her about the secret engagement with Charles, which, 
he had probably discovered, and perhaps regretted. 

“ I want you to know Ann better than yon can pos¬ 
sibly do from seeing her here or in company; when 
she first grew up, her prospects were as lair as those of 
Isabelle or yourself; there was a gaiety and playfulness 
about her that led her sometimes into danger, particu¬ 
larly as I was her constant playmate and companion; 
and, the sports of boys are often beyond the strength of 
girls. Perhaps, she early received some injury; we were 
not sensible of it, however, at the time; alarming com¬ 
plaints came on, w*e consulted the most approved and 
skilful practitioners; the remedies were as torturing as 
the disease; at that time Charles Selwyn wished me 
to accompany him abroad. I resolutely declined, and 
spent my days and nights by the bedside of my sister; 
for hours she was compelled to lie in one posture; 
when she was free from extreme pain her mind was 
bright and clear, and she enjoyed hearing me read; 
but, there were times—God of heaven! what have I 
not seen her suffer! It was a hard trial,” said he, 
after a pause, “ for a creature so young, so full of life, 
so ardent in pursuit, to learn submission. It was not 
the least of my svifferings to see her mind labouring to 
break the chains that bound it; the strife was long and 
fearful; at last, however, it ceased, and, my poor Ann 
was restored to what you see; never shall I forget the 
first spring morning that she was permitted to breathe 
the open air. I carried the dear invalid in my arms 
to a little arbour in the garden, where we used to re¬ 
sort in earlier days. She stood leaning on my ana 
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“End gazing on every object round, with an intenseness 
that alarmed me; there seemed something unearthly 
in her pallid face and sparkling eye; ‘ Let us return,’ 
said I, ‘ to the house.’ She raised her finger like one 
in the act of listening; I partook of her emotions, and 
listened with her. I will not dwell on the moment; 
I could not now make myself understood. I knelt and 
clasped my arms around her; I held her as if she was 
about to be taken from me.” Again the brother 
paused. 

“ She reclined on the sofa that was placed in the 
arbour for her; I left her to give vent to my emotions ; 
they were overpowering. When I returned she lay 
sleeping as tranquil as an infant; her emaciated and 
almost transparent fingers, slightly pressing a pencil 
she still held, and her little memorandum book lying 
open by her side. I traiiscribed from it the lines she 
had just been writing.” He took them from his 
pocket-book and gave them to Alice. “ I have never 
shown them to any one before,” said he; “ Ann is no 
poet; but, they explain the state of mind that had so 
deeply affected me, and therefore are most dear.” 

“ I feel the breezes round me play. 

Like morning dreams at break of day, 
Methinks the long, long night has past. 

And peaceful slumbers come at last! 

The fleecy clouds, how calm they lie. 

On the blue ocean of the sky; 

And every leaf, and every flower. 

Seems born to welcome this glad hour! 

Why stand I here in silence bound. 

And listen to the music round. 

As if there fell upon my ear, 

A voice that others cannot hear— 

It comes, it comes, I hear it say, 

* Anna, thy griefs have passed away!’ ” 

“ Perhaps, you will not be surprised when I now 
say, that this dear sister’s happiness and comfort is 
nearest my heart. Isabelle, in all her brilliancy and 
beauty, has never for a moment weakened the tie; it 
is this that must account to you for this conversation. 
Ann, who is feelingly alive to any sympathy, already 
loves you; cherish her friendship, and give yours in 
return; the affection of two innocent and youthful 
hearts will receive the blessing of heaven.” 

Alice’s tears had hardly ceased to flow, when the 
sound of Isabelle’s voice was heard on the stairs. She 
started up alarmed. “ Why should you go?” said 
Moreton, calmly; “sit still, I pray you.” She seated 
herself, and took up the book that she had left on the 
sofa the evening before. 

Isabelle entered and looked unaffectedly surprised. 

You here?” said she. “I pa.ssed you in the carriage; 
did not you know I was out ?”—“ 'The servant told me 
so,” replied he, “ and I enquired for Miss Jones.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed she, throwing herself into a 
chair; “I dare say she was happy to entertain you; 
Alice is a sentimentalist; she looks sentimental this 
morning; have you been reading to Mr. Moreton?— 
what book have you there?”—“ It is Briant’s Poems,” 
said Alice opening it. “ Miss Jones is a great admirer 
of poetry,” said Isabelle, in a sarcastic voice.—“ I cer¬ 
tainly am a great admirer of poetry like this,” said 
Alice, with spirit.—“ Don’t you like it, Isabelle,” said 
Moreton.—“ 1 don’t Imow any thing about it,” replied 
she, “ I believe somebody copied the Water-fowl into 
my album.”—“ In my opinion,” said Alice, with en- 
Ihusiasm, “ it is such poetry, that ought to be a model 
for our writers; it is not merely its beautiful and na¬ 
tural imagery, but, its high strain of moral sentiment; 
its elevation and power of thought; who can read the 
Thanatapsis, and not wish to live, that he may ap¬ 
proach his grave, ‘ Like one who wraps the drapery 
jof his couch about him, and lies down to pleasant 
flreams.’ ” 


“ Upon my word,” said Isabelle, “ you are a real 
blue stocking. I think Mr. Moreton can do no less 
than get up a blue stocking club, and make you pre- 
sidentess.”—“ I never understood that epithet exactly,” 
said Alice, “ though you have often honoured me with 
it; pray, explain it to me.” 

“ It means,” said Moreton, “ to designate literary 
ladies.” 

“O no,” exclaimed Isabelle, “not really literary 
ladies, only pretenders to literature and the fine arts.” 

“If Miss Jones is to be Presidentessof such a club,” 
said Moreton, “ I hope she will make me her Secre¬ 
tary.” 

“ You certainly deserv'e to be prime minister,” said 
Isabelle, rising, “ and I will leave you to settle preli¬ 
minaries.” 

“ You are not'’going,” said Moreton, laughing, and 
perhaps a little flattered at her evident jealousy, “ this 
is too unjust both to Miss Jones and myself;” and he 
turned to Alice, but, she had disappeared. 

We will not say that he preserved the exact line 
that justice prescribed; perhaps, when he found the 
fair idol could not be appeased without a sacrifice; he 
might have tacitly admitted or rather did not contra¬ 
dict her assertion that Alice was a blue stocking. 

Moreton, however, was not a man to be enslaved; 
he admired the beauty of Isal)elle, and felt the fasci¬ 
nations she could at times exert. He certainly had all 
proper encouragement, but he still pondered and 
doubted, and said to himself, “ When a man marries, 
it is for life!” The diamond ring, however, appeared 
to be a decisive proof of what his intentions were. 

When the two ladies again met, Isabelle said, “ In¬ 
deed, Alice, you are unreasonable at the hint I gave 
you on the subject of blue stockings. Moreton, aa 
well as every other gentleman, has a perfect abhor¬ 
rence of this class of females. He told me so, after 
you left the room.” 

“It is perfectly indifferent,” said Alice, with a 
heightened eolour and a voice of emotion that ex¬ 
pressed any thing but indifference, “ what Mr. More- 
ton’s opinion may be.” 

“ That’s naughty, my love, as mamma says; it is 
important to a young lady to be well thought of, if 
she ever expects to connect herself eligibly; every 
gentleman thinks, and Moreton among them, that ma¬ 
king a judicious custard is more appropriate to a fe¬ 
male than a judicious observation.” 

“ And pray. Miss Selwyn,” said Alice, with some¬ 
thing of the same spirit that animated her opponent; 
“ does not Mr. Moreton think good temper even more 
necessary than either?” There was a pointedness of 
manner, that, for once, levelled Isabelle with her own 
weapons, and she was silent. 

It must not be supposed that this state of warfare 
was perpetual. Youth has its gay and generous feel¬ 
ings with every character; its seasons of confidence, 
when the heart seeks to communicate its overflowing 
happiness. At such moments Isabelle could be amia¬ 
ble and kind; and Alice, who only desired kindness, 
forgot the acrimony that too often preceded it. There 
was a piquancy in Miss Selwyn’s character that gave 
peculiar zest to her good humour; it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that it was fitful and rare, and flashed like the 
aurora borealis; every one feared to destroy this bright¬ 
ness, which experience taught them was transient; 
and the feeling spread an apprehensiveness on all 
around. Her sunshine formed a striking contrast to 
that unclouded ray which illumined the mind of 
Alice. Often, by a sudden reverse of temper, More¬ 
ton was thrown upon Alice for conversation, while 
Isabelle answered only by monosyllables. 

But the day anticipated at length arrived, and Mrs. 
Selwyn had the happiness of embracing her son. He 
returned improved in his appearance and polished in 
his manners, and even Mrs. Selwyn doubted whether 
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she could consent to his marrying Ann Moreton; but, 
then, her fortune, her family, the double connexion; 
yes, she really wished it might take place. 

“ Alice,” said Isabelle, “ tell me honestly, how do 
you like Charles ?” 

“ He is handsome ,* but, how can I judge by only 
seeing him once.” 

“Take care of your heart; I warn you not to be too 
much cajjtivated with this brother of mine.” 

“ There is no danger,” said Alice; “ your mother 
has already let me into the secret of his engagement.” 

“ What do you think of the match?” 

“I tliink,” said Alice, “ if he marries Ann Moreton, 
he will prove his own disinterested love of excellence.” 

“ Including her splendid fortune—” 

“ I did not think of that,” said Alice: 

“ My mother does, I imagine,” replied Isabelle. 

“ Do you think her brother has any idea of the en¬ 
gagement?” asked Alice. 

“ Not the least,” said Isabelle. 

“ What a shock it will be to him!” said Alice, in¬ 
voluntarily. 

“ Then you think,” said Isabelle, “ he feels pretty 
sure of her fortune if she does not marry?” 

“ No, indeed, that was not my meaning.” 

“ What was it then?” 

“Really, Isabelle, I wish you would not cross 
question me, as if I were in a court of justice. I 
only speak from my own impression of character, and 
it may be very erroneous; but, 1 shall be surprised if 
Ann marries at all.” 

“ You think engagements, then, may be easily 
broken?” 

“ I think there are circumstances that may dissolve 
them; and it seems to me, that in this case—however, 
I will not hazard an opinion.” 

“ Remember, Alice,” said Isabelle, “ this is a secret 
—you are not to hint it to a human being, not to the 
parties themselves, or to aclmowledge you ever heard 
it before.” 

“ Only think of my being seized with such a fit of 
laughing, the other evening,” continued Isabelle, who 
was in a happy humour; “ didn’t you pity me, Alice?” 

“ I was extremely sorry.” 

“So was I; Moreton was in a rage; for once, 
mamma hit the right nail on the head, in her hint 
about hysterics; but, the idea was extremely ridicu¬ 
lous, was not it, of turning poor Charles into a crutch?” 

“ I thought only of poor Ann,” said Alice; “ and I 
felt no disposition to laugh.” 

“ I am sure,” said Isabelle, “ I am as sorry for her 
as any body can be; but, as for ever taking any plea¬ 
sure in her society, I never can; it is always disa¬ 
greeable to me to be with her; the truth is, I don’t 
like the society of unfortunate people; and I believe 
it is the case with every body else, only they have not 
independence enough to own it. Now, honestly Alice, 
don’t you think so?” 

“ I think you are about half right,” said Alice; 

“ that is, it is unpleasant to be with people whose 
misfortunes we cannot alleviate, and stand a chance 
of making more uncomfortable by some unlucky ob¬ 
servation, that we are always sure to stumble upon. 
Bat, Ann Moreton is wholly the reverse of this; she 
speaks with frankness of her situation; converses 
cheerfully on every subject; enjoys society, and is 
grateful for every attention and every act of kindness. 
However, I think Ann communicates much more than 
she receives, for the powers of her mind are in perfect 
exercise; and, I cannot but believe that Providence 
permits the good and patient to suffer, as examples to 
others.” 

“ How presumptuous you are,” said Isabelle, turn¬ 
ing up her eyes with mock gravity, “ to tell what Pro¬ 
vidence means. But, a truce to this; remember you 
are not to hint about the engagement. 

E 2 


“ I am sure,” thought Alice, “ there never was a 
secret more unsought for or unwished; would I had 
never heard it; it is all that makes Ann seem to me 
like a mere market; but, that she should engage her¬ 
self without her brother’s knowledge, and such a bro¬ 
ther! and persevere in her concealment; even now, if 
she dissolves the engagement, she will recover more 
than half of my good opinion.” 

Charles Selwyn possessed a large share of his 
sister’s beauty; with less pride, but not less irritability. 
Indeed, their education, or, perhaps, it were more just 
to say, their want of education, had wonderfully nur¬ 
tured the faults of their character. They were equally 
self-willed, and resolute in their own purposes; their 
mother had managed them by stratagem and bribes; 
and she still continued her operations, though they had 
outgrown the petty deceptions her mind w-as ingenious 
enough to suggest. The double marriage of the More- 
tons with her own children, had long been a favourite 
project; nor was there any thing improbable in this 
event, while Ann was blooming and gay. Little at¬ 
tentions had passed between the young people, and, 
Mrs. Selwyn had confidently said, “ We shall one day 
have a double marriage;” but, the idea had long 
passed from Ann and her brother’s mind; though, as 
her health gradually returned, the hope still tenacious¬ 
ly clung to the mother’s. 

The evening of Charles’ arrival w'as pleasantly 
passed by the family circle; Moreton, perhaps, from 
the fear of intrusion, did not join them; indeed, Alice 
could not but observe he wus less constant in his 
visits; and, it sometimes occurred to her that Isabelle 
might draw the ligature so tight that it would break 
asunder. The young traveller was full of information; 
he had passed the preceding winter at Paris, and had 
all the usual topics of interest to Americans., Alice 
joined in the conversation, and seemed to attract him 
by the spirit of her observations. When she retired, 
he was left alone with his sister. 

“ Who is this little Alice?” said he. 

“ She is a protegee of my mother’s; I know as little 
of her as you do as to origin.” 

“ She is one of the prettiest little daisies I have seen 
a long while,” said he. 

“ You don’t think her handsome?” asked Isabelle. 

“ No, not actually handsome, but something more 
taking than beauty. She is just the kind of woman I 
like: bright and animated, yet calm and tranquil. I 
long to lay my head in her lap! ” 

“ Yes, and I can tell you,” said Isabelle, “ you would 
be shorn of your locks Samson-like. These placid w’o- 
men are the most dangerous in the w'orld! ” 

“I have no doubt of it,” replied he, hugJiing, “jf 
they ever explode. Now you, Isabelle, are like one of 
the burning mountains that are all the time threatening; 
but upon my honour,” added he, seeing her colour ris¬ 
ing, “ 1 tliink you are ten times handsomer than when 
I went away—wdiat a sensation such a woman as you 
arc would create abroad!” 

“ Are you serious ? ” 

“ No doubt of it. You would set crowned heads by 
the ears! ” 

Isabelle looked as if she was doubtful whether he 
was laughing at her or not; but ho did not give her 
time to solve the matter, as he added, 

“ How go on your affairs ? Is Moreton to be tho hap¬ 
py man ? ” 

“ I pt’esume now^ you have come home,” said Isa¬ 
belle, “ we are to have a double wedding.” 

“ What do you mean,” said Charles, “ by that ? ” 

“ Why, mother has set her heart upon your raariy- 
ing Ann Moreton.” 

“ You are not serious ? ” 

“ But I am, though.” 

“ Did not you w^ite me that she was at the point of 
death ?” 
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« True, bnt she did not die.’^ 

“ Then you wrote again that she would be lame for 

mr 

** It 19 all true,’* said Isabelle, littering; “ she can’t 
walk a step without a crutch.” 

“ And what, in the name of common sense, does my 
mother mean ? ” 

“Why, that is the very thing,” said Isabelle. “It is 
because she wants a crutch that she is to take you— 
the matter is all settled—mother proposed it to More- 
ton the other night, and so you have only to be a good 
boy, and do as mamma bids you. But the droll part 
of the business is, that mother has confided the secret 
to the daisij in strict confidence.” 

« Do speak plain English, for I really can’t tell what 
you mean.” 

“ Then in so many words: when she found you 
were coming home, she took it in her head that her 
protegee might lay plans to entrap you, and so she just 
told her of the secret engagement.” 

What a silly plan! ” 

“ As to the folly or wisdom of it, I have nothing to 
do wuth either. You know mamma has been all her life 
contriving. But now tell me who is this young French¬ 
man that you say you must notice-” 

“ Is that your sort,” said the brother, laughing: “ take 
care, Isabelle—^lie is a gay, pleasant fellow, but a mere 
flirt-stick to Moreton!” 

Such was the first hour’s communion of the brother 
and sister, after a three year’s absence! 

There is nothing that oftener defeats its own purpos¬ 
es than cunning. As all vices contain the seeds of 
physical and moral decay, so every obliquity of prin¬ 
ciple and design, eventually consummates its own fail¬ 
ure. Blrs. Selwyn’s secret had taken from Alice a ve¬ 
ry natural reserve. She conversed with Charles with 
more ease, from knowing the circumstances of his 
engagementhis letters had made her acquainted pre¬ 
viously to their meeting, and they entered at once on 
an intercourse frank and cordial. The young man 
found a resource in Alice, for the want of intellect in 
the mother, and the want of good temper in the sister. 

A new character had been introduced by the return 
of Mr. Selwyn to the family circle. This was a young 
Frenchman, Mons. Renard. No one could have come 
more opportunely to relieve the ennui that constantly 
took possession of Isabelle. She possessed not one re¬ 
source that she could positively turn to account; her 
reading was confined to novels; she had gone through 
the really interesting ones that are to be found in a 
circulating library; had read the Waverly novels till 
she could almost say them by heart, and had taste and 
intellect enough to be disgusted with the trash that 
forms the list of a catalogue. Renard united in him¬ 
self various talents: he could write vemes and cha¬ 
rades; fold billets into every variety of form: build 
card houses till they rose like a second Babel; danced 
superbly; was an excellent judge of female costume; 
possessed a little wdt; a little sentiment, and a great 
deal of gallantry. Moreton could not possibly cope 
with such a competitor—not that Isabelle did not mean 
to bestow her hand upon him eventually, but her time, 
her thoughts, and her smiles were for the present con¬ 
ferred upon the Parisian. Moreton beheld this coali¬ 
tion with more philosophy than might have been ex¬ 
pected from a lover; and often, when Alice passed an 
hour with Ann, seemed perfectly indemnified for the 
mortification he experienced wdth Isabelle, by joining 
their innocent and tranquil pursuits. 

It is not easy to cany on any combination without 
giving visible signs of mystery. Charles’s imaginary 
engagement with Ann Moreton was a constant source 
of amusement to himself and sister. Isabelle ofren led 
her mother to the subject, and she never foiled to ob¬ 
serve how slight an objection her present state of health 
was to forming an eligible connexion. Charles inva¬ 


riably assented, and the sister exerted all her powers 
of ridicule (and they were not slight) to make the sub¬ 
ject a source of diversion! and, at the same time, led 
her mother to suppose the match was in forwardness. 
The consequence w^as, that whenever Ann’s name was 
mentioned, glances were interchanged, and often a half 
suppressed smile passed between them. Moreton, trem¬ 
blingly alive to all that concerned his sister, at length 
detected one of those glances; he wnuld not, however, 
he could not, believe that any one could be so barbar¬ 
ous as to make her an object of ridicule; and he re¬ 
jected the suspicion as unworthy of liimself. Soon af¬ 
ter Ann observed, 

“ How I long to see Alice Jones; are you going this 
evening, brother, to Mrs. Selwyn’s ? ” 

“Yes, I am,” replied he—“thew*eather is pleasant; 
why wont you go wdth me ? I will order the carriage, 
if you are not disposed to walk.” 

“ No,” answered she; “ I cannot go there; but if 
you could spare enough time to bring Alice to see me, 
it would give me great pleasure.” 

“ Tliat I will willingly do,” said he; “ only that I 
think the excursion might be of service to you; you 
will probably find a pleasant circle; apd the young 
Frenchman, Charles’s friend, is very amusing.” 

“ No,” said Ann, in a melancholy tone, “I had rather 
not go there! ” 

There was an emphasis laid on the word there that 
struck her brother. 

“But w'hy, my dear Ann,” said he; “ they are al¬ 
ways happy to see you. Mrs. Selwyn certainly is as 
eager in expression of interest as you can desire. Isa¬ 
belle gives you all the time she can spare from her 
owm charms; Cliarles is frank hearted and cordial, and 
Alice—but I need not say to you what she is.” 

“ Indeed, you need not,” said Ann, with energy, “ I 
love her like a sister. I have an idea, brother, she is 
not happy at Mrs. Selwyn’s. I Imow she only remains 
there because her parents think she is under great ad¬ 
vantages. Don’t you think it would do for me to in¬ 
vite her to come and make me a visit?” 

“ To be honest, Ann, I think it would occasion un¬ 
pleasant feelings in the Selwyn femily.” 

“ Then I would not do it for the world, brother, for 
your sake.” 

“ Thank you, Ann,—but come, dear, put on your 
shawl and go with me.” 

She still declined, with so much pertinacity, that 
Moreton became convinced she had reasons beyond 
mere disinclination to going out. 

“ If you will not go,” said he, “I will bring Alice to 
see you; I am sure she will come—"but to be honest, 
I shall lose half of my attraction.” 

“ What would Isabelle say if she heard that speech,” 
said Ann, her eyes sparkling with pleasure: “ It is so 
selfish in me to refuse going when you urge it, that I 
am tempted to tell you my reasons.” 

“ No, Ann, don’t tell me; you may have * reasons as 
thick as blackberries,’ and yet not think any of them 
w'orth mentioning. I will go this minute.” 

“ Stay, brother,” said Ann; “ it is such a trifle that I 
don’t like to mention it, and yet I had better, or you 
will think it more lhan it is. Sit here by me, and let 
me talk. 

“ When I first recovered health and freedom from 
suffering, I felt no sensation but happiness. I forght 
my altered appearance; I forgot—I may as well learn 
to speak it—my deformity; tH’e world was full of glad¬ 
ness ; I saw beauty and proportion in every object; all 
seemed to me fair; all created in the image of its ma¬ 
ker; the gnarled and withered oak added beauty to 
the landscape; my heart was full of rejoicing! ” 

“I remember it well, Ann,” said Moreton, putting 
his arm round and drawing her close to liim. 

“ O! ” exefeiraed she, “it was like that glorious mo¬ 
ment when the sons of God rejoiced, and the stars shout- 
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ed aloud and sang ftir joy! But when I be^iftSuMBUe 
with society^ I felt that I was changed ; strangers ga¬ 
zed on me with curiosity ,* friends with compassion:— 
there was a deep and deadly struggle, but that, too, 
passed away, and I grew resigned. I think, brother, I 
have never repined, or indulged a suspicious temper.” 

“ Never, Ann, never.” 

“ Then you will not suspect me of it now, brother, 
when I say that I am fully convinced my misfortunes 
are, for some cause or other, a source of amusement to 
Isabelle and her brother.” 

Moreton hastily arose ; the perspiration started from 
his forehead; he recollected his own suspicions—the 
deepest anguish was depicted on his countenance. 

“ Dear brother,” said Ann, “ you feel this much more 
keenly than I do; it does not make me unhappy, but 
for their sakes, as well as my own, I will not obtrude 
myself into their presence. God has seen fit to send 
these calamities upon me; to convert this once goodly 
frame into what it now is; yet still it is the temple of 
his spirit; as such I will reverence it; I will protect it 
from indignity, and when dust returns to dust there 
will be no distinction betwen that and Isabelle.” 

“ Ann, my dear Ann,” said Moreton, gazing upon 
her with an expression of love and reverence, “ I sol¬ 
emnly declare I would not exchange you as you are 
now, for Isabelle with all her pride of beauty.” 

“Then I have nothing more to ask for; and now 
go, brother, and bring Alice.” 

When Moreton entered the drawing room at Mrs. 
Selwyn’s, he found Charles and Alice conversing by 
the window which opened upon the piazza, and Isabelle 
and Renard seated on the sofa cutting paper into ev¬ 
ery variety of fbrm- 

“ I am glad you have come,” said Isabelle. “ We are 
inventing maramets—is not that quite enchanting,” add¬ 
ed she, holding up a feathered arrow. “ How is dear 
little Ann this evening?” 

Moreton often used this epithet when speaking of 
his sister, and it was rather one of affection; but in 
the present state of his mind it added to his irritability, 
and he coldly replied, “ She is as well as usual.” 

“ I declare, Mr. Moreton,” said Isabelle, “ you are 
so altered of late that I don’t Imow you. Do, Alice, 
come and tell me if this is really Frsmk Moreton.” 

“ I hope,” said he, “ Miss Jones will have no doubt 
on the subject, as I am commissioned by my sister to 
run away witli her. She sent me to ask you to pass 
the evening with her? ” 

" I will go with pleasure,” said Alice, promptly. 

“ Moreton,” said Isabelle, “ do you know to-morrow 
is my birth day ? ” 

“ I did not know it,” replied he. 

It is,” said she, “ and the very last I ever mean to 
celebrate—it is sweet nineteen; then comes the dis¬ 
mal twenties, and they must take care of themselves; 

I shall do nothing for them.” 

“ Come, Mr. Moreton,” continued she, assuming a 
smile and expression that she had often found irresisti¬ 
ble, “ what are you going to do for me ? Mr. Renard 
has promised me a madrigal, and I must have some¬ 
thing appropriate from you.” . 

“ I can think of nothing more appropriate at present,” 
said Moreton, “tlian a paper of bon-bons! ” 

From Renard such an offering would have been per¬ 
fectly in character; but Isabelle imderstood the sar¬ 
casm intended. 

“ Upon second thought, I can’t admit such a gloomy 
looking gentleman to ray fete. I sliall depend on Mon¬ 
sieur Renard for my amusement.” 

Moreton bowed in token of submission, and Renard 
in token of delight. 

Isabelle felt vexed because Moreton discovered no 
vexation. She set it down, however, to self-command. 

“ My sister will be impatient for you,” said Moreton, * 


addressing Alice. “ May I hope you will go now.” She 
immediately arose. 

“Stay where you are Frank,” said Charles, “and I 
will wait upon Miss Jones.” 

“Excuse me,” replied Moreton, “ I received my com¬ 
mission from my sister, and I prefer executing it.” 

Alice went to equip herself for the walk—^Isabelle 
sat whispering to Renard. , 

“ Wliat right,” said Charles, in a half angry tone, 
addressing Moreton, “ have you to rob me of my feir 
Alice?” 

“ Your Alice,” repeated Moreton; and then recollect¬ 
ing himself, said, “ none, except by the right of her 
own will.” 

“ You promise,” said Isabelle to Renard. Renard 
answered in a low voice. “ Adieu, then,” said Isabelle, 
who had collected a few phrases from her French gram- 
mar,“ jusque au rovoirand she presented her fair hand 
—he bowed low upon it, and disappeared. 

At this moment Alice entered. As they left the 
room, Isabelle said, “ Mr. Moreton, shall w'e see you 
again this evening ? ” 

“ I believe I am engaged,” replied he. 

“ O, so am I, upon second thoughtand she turned 
haughtily away. 

Alice tried to converse cheerfully on their way, but 
Moreton appeared to have an unusual weight upon his 
spirits. Once or twice he was on the point of men¬ 
tioning the conversation he had just had ^vith his sister, 
but there was a sensitiveness in his feelings that mad© 
him shrink from making her misfortunes the subject of 
discussion. At length he said, “ Do you think Miss 
Selwyn will be at home this evening, if I return ? 

“ I believe so,” replied Alice. 

“ And alone ? ” added he. 

“ I know of nobody that will be there,” said she.— 
“ Charles’s friend mentioned that he was going to the 
theatre tliis evening.” 

“ I think, tlien,” replied Moreton, “ I will leave you 
at the door, and return agam. I wish to see Isabelle 
alone; it is time w© understood each other. I will be 
back in season to see you home.” 

“ Don’t let it be late then,” said Alice, “ for I have 
promised Isabelle to do something for her before I go 
to bed.” 

They parted at the door, and Moreton returned; he 
entered Mrs. Selwyn’s house without ringing, and went 
into the room where he had left Isabelle ; the lamps 
were burning, but no one tliere; the sound of voices 
on the piazza attracted his attention; and, fully deter¬ 
mined, if Isabelle was not alone, to retreat tmseen—-ho 
listened to ascertain. Isabelle was spealdng: 

“ It is really disinterestedness in me,” said she to urge 
you to comply with mamma’s plan, for you know if Ann 
don’t marry, in all probability, Frank will have the 
whole of her fortune.” 

Moreton stood nailed to the spot. 

“ Poll! Isabelle, it is too ridiculous; it may do for a 
joke,” said Charles, “ but you can’t seriously suppose I 
would marry a woman that is not only a cripple, but 
deformed! ” 

“ I should perfectly agree with you,” said Isabelle, 
“ if you were obliged to comply with mamma’s idea, and 
turn into a crutch; but die truth is, you may furnish 
the fair bride with two crutches, and scamper away on 
your own legs as fast as you please—one thing you are 
sure of,” added she, laughing, “ she can’t run after you.’' 

“ As to what you say of Alice,-” At her nam© 

Moreton started; there was a strange confusion in hiar 
thoughts; his first idea, however, was to quit the hated 
spot; he rushed down the stairs, and left house un¬ 
seen ; his blood was boiling; the image of his gentle, suf^ 
fering sister, only served to increase the tumult of his 
spirits; he entered a hotel near, called for a pen and 
ink, and wrote a note to Charles Selwyn, requesting 
to see him immediately on business. The note found 
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him still on the piazza, full of the recklessgaiety of health 
and spirits, planning with Isabelle ambitious schemes 
for the future. As soon as he read the note, he repair¬ 
ed to the place appointed, wholly unconscious why he 
was summoned. Moreton met him with every feature 
convulsed with anguish. 

“When I tell you,” said he, “ that I have accidental¬ 
ly heard the conversation that took place on your piaz¬ 
za this evening, which related to my sister, you may 
perhaps comprehend why I wished to see you.” 

“ And what right,” said Selwyn, “ had you to listen 
to that or any other conversation which was meant to 
he private ? ” 

“ The right it is not now a time to question: it is an 
explanation I demand, and a promise that you will ne¬ 
ver again insult her by using her name.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Charles, “ you take this mat¬ 
ter much too seriously. I am truly sorry you overheard 
our foolish jesting, because I know, with your quizzical 
feelings, it must have given you pain; but upon my 
honour I have the highest respect for your sister. All 
our bantering arose from a foolish plan of my mother’s, 
that Isabelle communicated to me when I first return¬ 
ed. Now don’t look as if you would eat me alive—it 
was merely that we should make a double marriage in 
the family, and exchange sisters.” 

“ Mr. Selwyn,” said Moreton, “ there can be no bet¬ 
ter opportunity than the present to inform you, and 
through you, your mother, that from henceforth, I have 
no claims whatever on Miss Selwyn.” 

“ You are not serious ?” said Charles ; “ you surely 
do not mean to break your engagement with her ? ” 

“ I am perfectly so: I shall immediately write to 
Miss Selwyn, and relieve her from all engagements, if, 
indeed, she fancies any exist between us.” 

“ If she fancies ] ” exclaimed Charles, vehemently. 
“Let me tell you, sir, such conduct is not to be borne. 
You must not hope to escape in this way; if you have 
been trifling with my sister, you must answer it to me.” 

“ I will voluntarily explain to you,” said Moreton, 
with calmness, for they appeared now to have exchang¬ 
ed situations, “ what my feelings have been towards 
Miss Selwyn: When I first became interested in her, 
I fully believed we were congenial to each other. I 
am now fully convinced we are not.” 

“ And you think it honorable to engage a young la¬ 
dy’s affections, and then find out you are not congenial?” 

“ No, if I had succeeded in gaining her affections, I 
should feel myself hotiTid even though I was perfectly 
convinced we were wncongenial. But my conscience 
acquits me on that score. Monsieur Renard has the 
same claim that I have.” 

“Ah,” said Charles, his countenance brightening, “ I 
begin to understand this matter: it is jealousy, my dear 
fellow, jealousy that has taken hold of you; a disorder 
more fatal in its ravages than the cholera; but I pre¬ 
dict that you will recover from it: Isabelle is merely 
nmum'Tg'herself with the agreeable Frenchman.” 

“ You are mistaken,” replied Moreton; “ I tell you 
honestly, that, before your arrival, I had nearly come 
to this conclusion. Renard has nothing to do with it.” 

“ Then I tell you as honestly,” said Charles, “ that 
you are-” 

“ What ? ” said Moreton, looking steadfastly at him. 

“ It is boyish to call names,” replied Charles ; “ you 
must settle this matter with me in another way.” 

“ If you mean by fighting,’^ said Moreton, contempt¬ 
uously, “ I tell you truly, that when I first summoned 
you to this spot, it was with the idea of washing out 
with your blood or my own, the unprovoked indignity 
offered to my sister; but my views have changed on 
this subject; what I at first thought atrocity in you, I 
perceive was heartless levity. I know my sister’s prin¬ 
ciples, and love her too well to inflict upon her pure 
and elevated mind a wound like this. If we fight, 
either you or I must fall, or our contest may justly be 


derided as boys’ play. I have subdued my indignation 
so far as not to fight for my own sister, and you may 
depend upon it,” added he, a slight expression of con¬ 
tempt passing over his face ; “ I shall not for yours.’' 

“ Then,” exclaimed Selwyn, “ I will post you as a 
coward! ” 

“ You will not,” said Moreton, calmly. 

“ What shall prevent me,” said Selwyn. 

“ Your own conscience,” replied he, with firmness. 
“ You know’ to the contrary. Look at this scar,” add¬ 
ed he, baring his temple.” 

Charles gazed for a moment; a sudden revulsion of 
feeling came over his versatile mind. “ I remember 
it well,” said he. “ Yes, Harry, I never shall forget 
how courageous you stepped forward when an imper¬ 
tinent Frenchman, whom I meant to chastise, had laid 
me prostrate. He was tw'ice as strong as you were, 
but you fought like a Dragon. It is the scar of a 
brave man,” added he, bowing low, but in a playful 
manner—“ I honour it. Upon the whole, Moreton, we 
had better make the best of this matter: forgive and 
forget. Isabelle is a little of a coquette, I grant; but 
she is a fine girl, and will not go a begging; she is 
able to maintain her ground, and need not interrupt 
our long friendshipand he held out his hand. 

Moreton drew back. “ No,” he replied; “ the im- 
feeling manner in which my sister has been treated, I 
never can forget. It is not merely the conversation I 
have overheard to-night to which I allude : her gentle 
spirit has long silently borne the meaning glance, the 
ironical smile, and allusions that added poignancy to 
the calamity that heaven has laid upon her. Because 
she did not resent, perhaps you and your sister imagin¬ 
ed that she did not feel \ but it was for my sake that 
she bore all! No,” added he, striving to suppress his 
emotion, “ I cannot accept your offered hand. Fare¬ 
well—when we meet it must be by accident.” 

He turned hastily away, and left Charles standing 
alone. That night Isabelle received the following let¬ 
ter. 

“ To Miss Selwyn—When you are informed that I 
w'as the unwilling auditor of a conversation that passed 
between your brother and yourself this evening, you 
cannot be surprised that I withdraw all claims, if you 
have considered me as having any. I deem you per¬ 
fectly free as relates to myself. You are at liberty, 
should there be any surmises injurious to a lady’s pride, 
to represent this matter as is most agreeable to your 
feelings. Let me request of you when some other plot 
is formed for the amusement of your family, to choose 
some other name than Moreton.” 

“ What a hardened villain! ” exclaimed Isabelle, 
trampling the letter under foot. “ I have long seen 
he wished to get off—w’hat a mean, low way he has 
taken! ” 

“ Brother,” said she to Charles, who at that moment 
entered, “ read this precious epistle.” 

“ It contains nothing new to me,” said he. “ I have 
had an interview with Moreton.” 

“ I hope,” replied she, “ you treated him with the 
contempt he deserved.” 

“ Why, yes,” said Charles, “ I believe I did; but 
some how or other I don’t think I made any great fig¬ 
ure, and yet I offered to fight him.” 

“ Did you,” said Isabelle, her eyes sparkling; “you 
are a dear soul. What did he say ? ” 

“ He said he would not fight for you.” 

“A coward! ” exclaimed she. 

“ No! Isabelle,” said Charles, “ he is no coward! I 
have known him from a boy ; he is no coward! even 
his eye pierces like a dagger. But never mind; you 
are a fine, dashing girl, let him go, you will find enough 
other admirers.” 

“ Oh, brother,” exclaimed she, “ I hope you don’t 
think it is because I have any fear about that, that I 
am so provoksd, or because I have any regard for him. 
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I have long been convinced there was no congeniality 
between us.” 

“Then, after all, Belle,” said Charles, bursting into 
a laugh, “you both agree, for he used the same expres¬ 
sion, or one much like it.” 

“ I shall give mamma to understand that I have dis¬ 
missed him,” said Isabelle, “for there is no necessity for 
entering into particulars. What shall I say about the 
crutch affair ? She will immediately begin to talk about 
his idol, and it must be confessed, in figure, Ann does 
resemble some of the South Sea deities ! ” 

“ For shame, Isabelle,” said Charles, his colour rising. 
“ I am truly sorry for the whole of that aflTair. 1 re¬ 
collect Ann Moreton when she had the lightness and 
grace of a Sylph, and her hair curled in ringlets round 
her face which was full of health and gaiety. She 
wus the loveliest child I ever saw; and I could almost 
shed tears when I think of her.” And his eyes actu¬ 
ally filled at the recollection. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Isabelle, “ I could cry, too, if it 
would do her any good, and if Moreton had behaved 
properly; but now, I declare, I hate them all, every 
one of them, and Alice Jones into the bargain.” 

Isabelle found no difficulty in persuading her mother 
that she had dismissed Moreton. She did not, howev¬ 
er, receive this infortnation with her usual acquiescence, 
but made a spirited remonstrance upon the difficulty of 
pleasing her, and ended by saying, if she did not take 
care, she would “ go through the woods and pick up a 
crooked stick at last.” 

The termination of Alice’s visit was much hastened 
by these events. Isabelle no longer disguised her aver¬ 
sion ,• but even this was less disagreeable than Charles’s 
gallantry, and the consequent anxiety of Mrs. Selwyn. 


She wrote to her mother, and hinted that she had evi¬ 
dently become an unwelcome guest, and in a few days 
she was sent for home. 

Isabelle had a natural shrewdness of character, which 
led her soon to detect, under her brother’s assumed in¬ 
difference, a strong interest for Alice. To combat this, 
she exercised all the sarcasm of her powers: sneers 
and inuendoes were not w^anting. About six months 
after her departure, he frankly told Isabelle that he 
was going to see the little Jones. “ I am sick of style 
and fashion,” said he; “you dashing girls frighten a 
man out of matrimony.” 

Isabelle communicated this intelligence to her mo¬ 
ther. The following letter was immediately despatched. 

“ My Dear Mrs. Jones—I write a few lines wholly 
unknown to my son. Isabelle thinks he intends visit¬ 
ing your daughter Alice. She also thinks he has some 
design of marrying her. I think it but right to tell 
you that he has other engagements, and that neither Is¬ 
abelle nor I can consent. I shall esteem it a great fa¬ 
vour if you will not let him know of this letter, but 
act accordingly. With great regard, your’s 

Mary Selwyn. 

P. S. Best remembrance to Mr. Jones and dear Alice.” 

In a few’ days the follow'ing answ’er was returned: 

“ Dear Madam—Should your son visit us, I shall re¬ 
ceive him with that politeness which is his due. As 
to any apprehension of his breaking (on my daughter’s 
account} his engagements, you may rest perfectly easy. 
Mr. Moreton and his sister have been with us the past 
week. You wall see by the public prints that the for¬ 
mer was united to Alice last evening. We all return 
your remembrances, and wash you and your son and 
daughter every happiness. Elizabeth Jones. 


Original. 

liINBS, 

Written in the Album of a very young Lady. 

Sweet Lilly! soon to other climes, 

Perchance forever, I depart; 

But ere I go, these idle rhymes 
Bear the best wishes of my heart 
To tliee and thine. Perhaps thou hast 
Forgotten that w:e ever met— 

But bright as when I saw thee last 
Thine image is before me yet. 

So full of childhood’s wanning grace— 

Thine eyes, thy smile, thy playful air. 

In my heart’s depths, have yet a place; 

And dearly are they cherish’d there. 

Oft when I hear the merry tone 
Of children, in their hours of play, 

I think how joyous rung thine own, 

Heard, as it seems, but yesterday I 

But time has wrought some change, I trow— 
Thy doll already’s thrown aside; 

And four years more upon thy brow, 

Will give thee all a woman’s pride. 

Aiv, Lilly, may’st thou never see. 

As years roll on, the moment when 
Mid the world’s heartless revelry, 

Thou’lt wish thyself a child again! 

Could I, by wishes for thy weal. 

Make thy path ever bright as now, 

Ho tears from those glad eyes should steal 
No cloud .should dim thy gentle brow— 
But time, upon his rapid wing. 

Should lend thy hopes a purer ray— 

And sorrow’s hand forbear to fling 

A shadow o’er thy joyoiis way. Z. B. S. 


LIKES, 

On passing the Lake Tkrasimene. 

Pale, silent, and unruffled lake. 

Tell me a tale of other times; 

I’ve hied to thee from distant climes. 

And now in wild and foreign rhymes. 
Would fain thy echoes wake! 

The genius of the lake is fled. 

Its echoes have forgot to sigh; 

The breezes steal in silence by. 

Heard I the raven’s warning cry 
O’er precincts of the dead? 

What doth thy mirror-wave reflect? 

The mountain’s height, the forest's green? 
The dappled cloud which oft is seen 
Quick passing o’er the blue serene? 

Thy banks in beauty deckt? 

Yes, now—but once, ah, once, the brave. 
Dimmed with their gore thy mirror bright! 
’Twas then the Roman eagle bright. 
Crest-fallen stooped in Afric’s fight; 

Speak on, liistoric wave! 

Recount, how Romans rushed to fight. 

And how the quick surrounding foe 
Hatli laid each gallant hero low. 

Who felt, w’ho dealt, the deadly blow— 
Who sunk in endless night! 

Dismayed.the very sun grew pale; 

Thick mists and vapours dense and gray 
Arose to shroud, to veil away, 

The deeds of that disastrous day— 

That day of death and wail. 
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BY JOSEPH T. GILLMER. 


Thou fairest flower, 
Why dost thou fling thyself across my path ; 
My tiger spring must crush thee in its way, 
But cannot pause to pity thee.—Mo/unii. 


lylAnOMET tlio Socond, surnamed the Great, was the 
seventh sold an of the Turks. He was brave, ambi¬ 
tious, and cruel, and possessed all the energy and de¬ 
cision of character necessary to a great conqueror. 

He delighted in music, sculpture, and the polite arts 
in general, and was as remarkable for his beauty of 
aspect as for his manifold acquirements. 

Had Mahomet possessed a compassionate heart, with 
some other qualities which distinguished him, his name 
and achievements would have been blazoned forth with 
those of Richard coeur de Lion, and like the lion- 
hearted king he would have shone a conspicuous hero 
in the pages of history and romance. 

Cruelty was a prominent feature in Mahomet’s cha¬ 
racter,—as the cloud that obscures the sun, it threw a 
shade over his brightest actions. Tliis execrable pro¬ 
pensity appeared to be a constitutional defect, and not 
the result of circumstances ,*—it had evinced itself in 
early youth, and some of liis juvenile pranlis ^were 
marked by a refinement in cruelty that (had he exist¬ 
ed in the reign of the Inquisition) would have qualifi¬ 
ed him for an exalted station in that body. 

With all his faults, and they were many, Mahomet 
was not entirely destitute of every thing bearing the 
appellation of humanity—^his generosity and munifi¬ 
cence knew no bounds—his friendship, though obtain¬ 
ed with difficulty, w^as unalterable and clung to its ob¬ 
ject as the needle to the pole—these, wiUi a love for 
moral truth and freedom from simulation, were the re¬ 
deeming points in Mahomet’s character. 

His fierce and intractable spirit was unsusceptible 
of the powers of love—certainly he had never known 
the genial influence of this passion. He was a verita¬ 
ble Mahometan; and regarded the finer part of creation 
with sentiments peculiar to the race of Islam. He 
anticipated and waited patiently for perfect happiness 
in the society of the beautiful girls of paradise, called 
from their large dark eyes, Hur al oyun; these celes¬ 
tial beings recline in llie shade of the tree Tuba— 
they “say that the boughs of this tree will spontane¬ 
ously bend down to the hand of the person who would 
gather of its fruits, and that it will supply the faithful 
not only with food, but also with silken garments, and 
beasts to ride upon already saddled and bridled and 
adorned with rich trappings, which will burst forth 
from its fruit.” This tree is so large that a person 
mounted on the fleetest horse would not be able to 
gallop from one end of its shade to the other in one 
"hundred years. As plenty of water is a great addition 
to the pleasantness of any place, the Koran often speaks 
of the rivers of paradise as a great ornament. Some 
of these rivers, they say, flow with water, some with 
milk, some with wine, and others with honey, aU taking 
their rise from the root of the tree Tuba. 

The winning graces and enticements of the resplend¬ 
ent beauties wdio composed Mahomet’s retinue w'ere 
lost on one who had ever gazed with apathy on those 
assemblages of charms which are lascinating to the eye 
alone. Regularity of feature, unless illuminated with 
the rays of genius and intelligence, were to him objects 
of indifference rather than love. It is little wonder 
that Mahomet with these sentiments avoided the soci¬ 


ety of his illiterate and insipid countrywomen. The 
conquest of his proud heart (if admiration without afi 
fection deserves the name of love) was reserved for 
the beautiful and unfortunate Irene. 

At the capture of Istampol by the Turks, in 1453, 
Irene became the captive of Mahomet Her extraor¬ 
dinary beauty and accomplishments had been the pro¬ 
lific theme of many a Grecian bard, and had reserved 
her for a fate more dreadful than death. She was the 
antithesis of the Turkish ladies in every thing but 
beauty, and in this and love, she shone the peerless 
queen. Her form is described as a perfect model 
of symmetry—there was the lofty brow of her race, 
the beauteous casket that told of the transcendent 
gem within; the eyes of life and light w'hich, as 
the rays of Cynthia, hallow'ed every [tiling they shone 
uix)n. She wms the Venus de Medici, animated by 
the fire of Prometheus. 

“ Her cheek all purple, with the beam of youth 

Mounting at times to a transparent glow. 

As if her veins ran lightning.” 

It is not surprising that the unrivalled beauty of 
Irene, whose countenance beaming with love and inno¬ 
cence, should, when contrasted with the inanimate fea¬ 
tures of the Turkish ladies, inspire Mahomet with ad¬ 
miration. He regarded the mind as the standard of 
superiority, and with this criterion he viewed Irene as 
the only terrestrial being that could bear a comparison 
with the black-eyed houris of paradise. * * * * 

The seraglio at Constantinople, at the time we write, 
was delightfully situated between the Archipelago and 
Black Sea: it extended out on the promontory Chry- 
socerus, and commanded a magnificent view of one 
of the finest harlwurs in the world. Its form was tri¬ 
angular, and, comprising the gardens attached to it, 
covered a surface of three miles in circumference. 
Although within the city it was remarkable for its ex¬ 
clusiveness. Externally, the seraglio was a jumble of 
various orders of architecture, without any regard to 
method or arrangement; consequently it had an irreg¬ 
ular and unpleasing appearance to a classic eye. The 
Turks, however, viewed it as a paragon of architec¬ 
tural beauty. 

The apartments were capacious, and adorned witli 
oriental suinptuousness; the drapery of the walls was 
composed of the most splendid and costly materials; 
silks of gold and purple pending in the most profuse 
and exuberant folds; couches of down, whose volup¬ 
tuous appearance invited to repose, were disposed 
throughout the apartments; carpets of gorgeous dyes, 
on whose buoyant surface a steed might vault without 
waking an echo in the canopied ceiling; even the 
light of heaven was mellowed and softened before it 
found admission into tliis fairy abode; it beamed 
through lattices of stained glass, shedding a glow 
around, which gave the place the appearance of en¬ 
chantment rather tlian that of sober reality. 

Then the view—on one side the expanse of ocean 
studded with innumerable islands; tlie barks, seeming 
like things of life, gliding over the undulating wave; 
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opposed to this—the gardens of the seraglio, filled with 
colossal trees that had been ages in attaining their 
towering altitude; whilst indigenous flowers of every 
hue and fragrance delighted the eye and loaded the 
ail with odorous sweets. As if Flora had been nig¬ 
gard of her fairy gifts in this sunny clime, and that no- 
thingshould be defective, Mahomet had augmented the 
train of Flora with exotics from every land. Flowers 
were transplanted from the wilderness, and blossomed 
as freshly in their new abode as if they had never 
fenown the officious care of man. Birds of gorgeous 
plumage warbled forth their intrusive melody from 
many an orange bough, and in the gushing fountains 
the Lydian bird, 

“ With arched neck 

Between her white wings mantling, proudly row’d 

Her state with oary feet.” 

The pellucid rill, murmuring soft music o’er its pebbly 
bed—the solitude—the balmy air surcharged with fra¬ 
grance from, a thousand incense-breathing flowers—all 
contributed to render tlie gardens of Istampol a fairy 
spot on earth, and a meet resort for the Fays and Nai¬ 
ades with which oriental superstition had invested 
them. 

On a couch of cygnet’s down, sat, or rather reclined 
the undisputed lord of the enchanted palace and gar¬ 
dens of Istampol. He was roused from llie reverie in¬ 
to which he had fallen by the presence of his trusted 
slave, who stood before him in an attitude of the deep¬ 
est humility. 

“ If one of the humblest of thy slaves,” said he, be 
permitted to speak and live in the presence of the com¬ 
mander of the fa-” 

“ Speak, and let thy words be brief,” exclaimed Ma¬ 
homet, suddenly interrupting his follower’s ceremoni¬ 
ous address. ITius reprimanded, the slave stated as 
concisely as possible, that the Grecian whom he had 
preserved from the swords of his soldiers, and had or¬ 
dered to be convoyed to the seraglio, awaited his plea¬ 
sure. 

“ Ha,” cried Mahomet, rising from his recumbent 
posture, ** conduct her hither withojit dela^—my fair 
Greek, how could I forget tlie vision of beauty that 
moved as an angel of paradise amidst the carnage and 
slaughter whiclisurrounded her! ” 

Mahomet gazed with tumultuous delight on the 
beautiful being who bent her knee before him in all 
the majesty of youth and loveliness—in a voice whose 
every accent was music, she supplicated his protection. 

“ Arise, fair being,” said Mahomet; “ you petition 
where it shall be your immunity to command. Give 
me the light of thy countenance, and Mahomet will be 
proud to execute thy behests.” 

“ Alas ! sire, you add irony to misfortune;—restore 
me to my friends and my unceasing orisons shall at¬ 
tend you.” 

“ You do me great injustice, fair Greek: when Ma¬ 
homet says aught to injure one so fair and pure as thou, 
may the tongue that gives utterance to the foul de¬ 
traction be mute forever. You may confide in one 
whose actions have ever been conformable to his 
words.” 

“ I may trust in thy kingly faith,” replied the too 
confiding Irene. “ Something tells me that thy noble 
nature would disdain to trample on one whom adverse 
fortune has reduced to wretchedness! Deal with me, 
great Sultan, as if misfortune and thyself may be ac¬ 
quainted.” 

“ By the living waters of heaven! ” exclaimed the 
impassioned Mahomet, who was completely charmed 
with the trusting temper of his fair captive, “ thy con¬ 
fidence shall not be betrayed: transcendant Irene, thou 
art dearer to my eyes than light; ambition and renown 
are as nothing compared with thy love;—say that I 
am not hateful to thine eyes, and I will praise and 


adore thee. You shall be to me the crescent moon; 
no clouds shall dim thy radiance; you shall ever be 
the soft and tender shrine at which I worship.” 

Mahomet’s fine countenance was lighted up with a 
glow of enthusiasm which much enhanced his striking 
PA {)earance; he was irresistably fascinated with the 
beauteous Irene. Although astounded at this unex¬ 
pected burst of feeling, Irene was not insensible to the 
handsome form and commanding mind of the ardent 
Sultan. The various reports that she had once given 
credence to, of Mahomet’s austere and inhuman tem¬ 
perament, she now fully discredited. Love had usurp¬ 
ed the place of reason, and in her prejudiced view, 
the infatuated Irene saw nothing to execrate, and eve¬ 
ry thing to admire in the avowed and relentless enemy 
of her race. 

Irene was happy in the favour of the Sultan, and 
Mahomet was blessed with the undivided and bound¬ 
less love of his willing captive. War, ambition, and 
conquests w’ere thrown aside; shut up in the depths 
of the seraglio, he consumed his time in effeminacy 
and uxoriousness; his closest and most disinterested 
adherents were denied access, although affairs of vital 
importance to his safely demanded his attention. 

Joyous and free, their, lives w^ere one uninterrupted 
chain of enjoyment; the bird of night sang them to 
repose, and they awoke but to quaff again the cup of 
joy replete with bliss. Aurora’s crimson blusli, and Cyn¬ 
thia’s silvery rays beamed for them; the flowers bloom¬ 
ed ; the rill murmured; the birds carolled—but for them 
alone. 

They rose at one instant, played, eat together, and 
wherever they went, like Juno’s swans, still they went 
coupled and inseparable. 

Alas! alas! pleasure never comes sincere toman, 
but lent, by heaven, upon hard usury. Like rain-bow’s 
hues, when brightest, it is still the fleetest—just as the 
flower had bloomed, and all its fragrance felt, a blight¬ 
ing storm arose and cnished it in its zenith. 

The soldiers of Mahomet at length began to mur¬ 
mur at the inglorious inactivity into which their once 
martial leader had plunged. This indolence was attri¬ 
buted to the agency of the Greek slave, Irene, who 
was said to be a sorceress, and had by magical spells 
and incantations, involved their general in her accurs¬ 
ed toils. What gave plausibility to this opinion was, 
that Mahomet had not been visible to his followers 
since his first interview with Irene. They were in¬ 
censed beyond measure at the innocent cause of the 
Sultan’s seclusion. From discontent and insubordination 
they began to exhibit evident symptoms of a general 
revolt. To such a phrenzy had the excitement arisen, 
that it became apparent that nothing but the life of the 
fated Irene would pacify the multitude. 

Nothing could equal the infatuation of Maliomet — 
tlie sedition of his followers acted as a chain to bind 
him still closer to his fascinating slave; but the chord 
had been strained to its greatest tension; it at length 
broke, and ruin and desolation followed its division. 

It was one of those mellow evenings peculiar to tro¬ 
pical climates—the softened sun, shorn of his fiery 
beams, shed a golden shower over tow^er, wave, and 
grove; not a Icloud was in the amethystine arch of 
heaven; not a zepliyr undulated the placid bosom of 
the Archipelago, which lay like a sheet of fluid gold 
in the mellowed blaze of the setting sun—deceitful 
wave, as the breast of man, its very calmness is the trea¬ 
cherous precursor of evil. A nightingale had perched 
upon an orange bough, and made the grove resound 
with his enchanting melody. 

“ See,’^said Mahomet, to his ever-present Irene, "the 
bulbul has commenced his premature song. By hea¬ 
ven, he mistakes thy glowing lips for his vesper bloom¬ 
ing Sultana! ” 

" There is the last we shall behold of the glorious 
sun,” exclaimed Irene, tmheeding the flattering com- 
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THE VIOLET, &c. 


pliment; “ but to-morrow,” continued she, “ the god of 
day shall shine anew, with bright effulgence, reviving 
with his crimson blush each drowsy bird and languid 
flower. But whence comes tliat dreadful sound; it is 
borne on the tranquil air like the wailings of an an¬ 
gry spirit—the gods are just; may these prophetic 
sounds presage no evil.” 

A low, rushing noise was now apparent; it sounded 
like the gale blowing rudely over the boisterous sea. 

“ This must be the evening breeze sweeping over 
the Archipelago,” said Mahomet, approaching the lat¬ 
tice which commanded a full view of the ocean. “ ’Tis 
strange,” continued he, “ that not a single wave or fall¬ 
ing leaf gives token of its near approach.” 

The sound still increased, yet the broad expanse of 
wave lay as placid as if bound by the icy chains of 
winter. Not a zephyr moved the foliage in the grove. 

Mahomet, for the first lime, felt some forebodings of 
evil; he liad a presentiment that the unaccountable 
sounds without would terminate in a manner disastrous 
to himself. He had just taken a retrospect of the im¬ 
politic course he had pursued, when his thoughts were 
disturbed by the sounds of horses’ hoofs. A single ri¬ 
der was now seen approaching with the speed of light ; 
as he neared the seraglio, Mahomet at once recog¬ 
nized the features of his general; in another moment 
he was in his presence. 

“ Speak,” vociferated Mahomet, in evident excite¬ 
ment ; “ whence proceeds this tumult ? Have the 
Greeks collected their scattered forces and surprised 
the city; or, has the breath of hell, the accursed Si¬ 
moon blown desolation over us ?’^ 

“ May Allah protect thee sire,” replied the general. 
‘The soldiers of the prophet have rebelled, and now- 
approach the seraglio in countless numbers. They 
seek the blood of the enchantress who has bound the 
commander of the faithful in her toils.” 

“ Ha! ” exclaimed Mahomet, “ are the knaves dis¬ 
satisfied wdth their furlough ? I’ve held the reins too 
slack of late. Let them look to this;—by heaven! 
they hold their lives of small account thus to thrust 
themselves on danger! ” 

Irene trembled at the altered mien of the Sultan, 
w^hose every feature was flashing with passion. Ma¬ 


homet gazed at her with tenderness and pity. By a 
sudden and powerful effort he succeeded in bursting the 
silken chord that had bound him in the toils of love— 
in an instant the soft and effeminate lover w^as chang¬ 
ed to the cold, calculating, and politic soldier. The tu¬ 
mult without had now increased to a perfect din; the 
seraglio was surrounded with the infuriated multitude, 
whose clamorous outcries rose with deafening violence 
on the still night. 

“ This must end,” said Mahomet, conducting the un¬ 
resisting Irene forth into the midst of the enraged 
throng. She looked in vain for the expression of ten¬ 
derness and love that had ever played round his coun¬ 
tenance. In its place was a callous and fixed expres¬ 
sion which chilled her to the soul—to whom was she 
to look for sympathy ? The veil w'as raised, and oh! 
how passing fair w'as that sweet face! She was too 
fair for earth ; she breathed an angel of light among 
the dark and fearful forms who encompassed her; 
there was an awe in the homage which she drew; the 
multitude shrunk back at the sight of so much beauty 
and innocence. 

“ Here,” shrieked Mahomet, “here is your victim! 
take her, and let her life’s blood quell this tumult.” 

One of the soldiers, more daring than the rest, with 
scymeter unsheathed, drew near the spot where stood 
the hapless Irene; he was in the act of seizing her— 

“Perdition seize the wretch! ” cried Mahomet, “ ap¬ 
proach another step, and thy foul soul shall wing its 
way to eblis.’’ And then, addressing Irene, “ sweet 
flower,” said he, “ I may not save thee ; my cruelty to 
thee will be a blessing; thy pure and faithful spirit 
shall find its way to paradise. Ah! why dost thou 
thus soothe me with forgiveness; would that thou hated 
me, the separation then would be less painful.” 

The soldiers, resenting the defeat of their comrade, 
now rushed en-masse upon their victim. The forked 
lightning flies not quicker from the clouds than the 
scymeter of Mahomet from its sheath ; it glittered an 
instant in the air, and then descended upon the helpless 
form of Irene. The veins spouted their rich crimson 
on the arid soil; the eye closed calmly on that counte¬ 
nance, beautiful even in death, and the spirit left the 
precious clay without a pang. 


THE VIOIiET. 

I LOVE all things the seasons bring, 

All buds that start, all birds that sing. 

All leaves from white to jet; 

All the sweet words that summer sends. 
When she recalls her flowery friends. 
But chief—the violet! 

I love, how much I love the rose. 

On whose soft lips the south wind blows. 
In pretty amorous threat; 

The lily paler than the moon, 

The odorous, wondrous w’orld of June, 
Yet more—the violet! 


I liOVE MY liOVE, ifcc. 

M.w, man loves his steed 
For its blood or its breed. 

For its odour the rose, for its honey the bee. 

His ow-n haughty beauty 
From pride or from duty; 

But I love my love because —he loves me. 

Oh! my love has an eye 
Like a star in the sky, 

And breath like the sweets from the hawthorn tree; 
And his heart is a treasure 
Whose worth is past measure; 

And yet he hath given all, all to me! 


She comes, the first, the fairest thing 
That Heaven upon the earth doth fling, 
Ere winter’s star has set: 

She dwells behind her leafy screen. 

And gives, as angels give, unseen. 

So, love—the violet! 

What modest tlioughts the violet teaches. 
What gracious boon the violet preaches. 
Bright maiden, ne’er forget. 

But learn, and love, and so depart. 

And sing thou, with thy wiser heart, 

“ Long live the violet.” 


It crowns me with light 
In the dead of the night. 

It brightens my journey by land and sea; 

And thus, while I wander, 

I sigh and grow fonder, 

For my love ever grows with Ids love for me. 

Why didst thou depart. 

Thou sweet bird of my heart? 

Oh! come back to my bosom, and never flee; 
I never will grieve thee. 

I’ll never deceive thee. 

But love thee for ever, as —thou lov’st me. 
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ST. SOPHIA. 


Among the various temples erected for the worship 
of the universal Deity, “ Jehovah, Jov« or Lord,” that 
dedicated to, and, even under its present application, 
retaining the title of “ St. Sophia,” is not the least ce¬ 
lebrated. It is a church whose histc^cy is of a highly 
interesting character, resulting from one of the most 
important revolutions ever effected by religious fanati¬ 
cism, or which ever changed the history of the world. 
It was originally built by Constantine I., but was de¬ 
stroyed by an earthquake : subsequently rebuilt by 
Constantius, and again destroyed by a fire, which, in 
the reign of Justinian, consumed nearly the entire city 
of Constantinople. That Potentate then built the pre¬ 
sent Church, or Mosque, (as it is now called) a repre¬ 
sentation of which accompanies this memoir. The 
dome of the Temple is very faulty, and contributes to 
give the entire building a decidedly inferior effect, 
compared with others in the city, and especially that 
of the Sultan Achmet, which is, probably, one of the 
most superb Mosques in the possession of Islamism. 
The sight of this Temple awakens a thrilling interest 
in him, whom study has made acquainted with the his¬ 
tory of Byzantium; and, whatever belief he embraces, 
he cannot contemplate, without a deep feeling, the site 
over which once floated, in all the pride of Roman 
greatness, the banner of Christianity. This Mosque is 
spendidly situated; it is visible from every direction— 
from the Bosphorus—the harbour, and the sea of Mar¬ 
mora. It is not the privilege of Christians to visit it; 
but to them the other Mosques are comparatively ac¬ 
cessible. There is no inconsiderable chivalry necessa- 
ly on those occasions; and, indeed, the life of the 
Christian visiter, when thus detected in the gratifica¬ 
tion of his curiosity, is not considered too great a sacri¬ 
fice to the offended spirit of Islamism. On the occa¬ 
sion of a visit by a late Christian traveller, to this 
Mosque, the imam wuuld not enter, so convinced w'as 
he of the danger attending it. This individual, and an¬ 
other, changing their hats for fezes, and otherwise sub¬ 
stituting the most admissible costume, reached the vesti¬ 
bule where they took off their shoes (a necessary cere¬ 
mony) and entered. Their stay in the Mosque was not 
very accommodating to their curiosity, and less so to 
Iheir personal safety: as a precipitate retreat alone pre¬ 
served to them the enjoyment of their existence. 

The beholder of this trophy, won by decidedly the 
most daring revolutionist of the day, from defeated 
Christianity, cannot, in surveying it, but lift the lid 
under which the glorious and chivalric past is buried. 
The Temple of St. Sophia possesses a very superior 
claim to the contemplation of the Christian; but look¬ 
ing at it as a mere historical record, it is not much less 
attractive. Indeed, Constantinople, or Stamboul, as it 
has been called, is one of those spots, which, when 
viewed from any approach to the city, is an evidence, 
a living evidence of its former greatness. There are 
‘yery few cities which, during so many centuries of ex¬ 
istence, have been so much spared from the destructive 
action of Time; and so perfectly free from the equal¬ 
ly destructive hand of human hostility. Nor does this 
city of the Sultan—this chiefest of cities conquered by 
the followers of the Prophet, claim more attention, from 
us, to its origin, progress, and unique ascendency, than 
to the recent instability of its political and religious 
existence. The history of the rise of the Empire, of 
which St. Sophia is decidedly the trophy, is pregnant 
with interest to the historian and philosopher; but 
not more so than its audden fall: which possibly can- 
be view'ed in a more instructive light, than as ex¬ 
hibiting a portion—a fraction, as it may be termed, of 
the universal mental revolution, of which the world is 
at this day abundant. It is not, happily, the revolu¬ 


tion of arms—it is not the result of physical power— 
it is the achievement of intellectual prowess; and what¬ 
ever be the result, the present Mosque of St. Sophia 
will be, in future days, what it has ever been—a great 
monument to perpetuate the name of an individual 
who has had no equal, and whose single mind has 
changed the history of the universe. 

One of the most effective views of St. Sophia, in 
connexion with that of the city, is obtained from the 
icsKi SERAI, the Seraskier’s tower, whence you view 
a panorama which w’ords cannot describe. On this sub¬ 
ject the late and descriptive traveller, Slade, observes: 

“ The aqueduct of Valens, the seven towers. Saint 
Sophia, the seraglio domes, the Propontis—circlet of 
beauty studded witli ocean gems—Mount Olympus, 
the gloomy grand cemetery, the wide flowing Bospho¬ 
rus, the golden horn, covered with caiques gliding like 
silver fish, are a few, only, of the features beneath 
him. Long may he look before being able to trace 
any plan in the dense mass of habitations that cover 
the hills and fill the valeys, which are so thickly plant¬ 
ed, and so widely spread, that the countless mosques, 
and public baths, and numerous khans, besides the 
charsheys, (of a moderate city’s dimensions) are scarce¬ 
ly noticed for the space they occupy; although, in oth¬ 
er respects they attract attention, for no one can look 
at the seven hills, each crowned with a superb mosque, 
with numerous smaller ones on their sides, without 
being duly impressed with the piety of the Ottoman 
monarchs, and of their favourites, unsurpassed, save in 
Rome. Their good taste has led them to imitate Saint 
Sophia; the Turkish architects have improved on the 
model, and their taste and vanity combined to erect 
them on the most commanding spots, whereby Con¬ 
stantinople is embellished to a degree it could not have 
been in the time of the empire; that is, in an external 
view. I sincerely hope that whenever the cross dis¬ 
places the crescent (which it must do) a mistaken zeal 
for religion will not remove the stately minarets. 
Another pictorial charm, which it also ow^es to Mussel- 
man customs, is the union of the colours, green, wliite, 
and red, visible in the cypresses, the mosques, and the 
dwellings. The perpetual and varied contrast is food 
for the eye, and excitement for the mind. We leave 
Pera, and in five minutes are in scenes of Arabian 
nights. The shores of the Bosphorus realize our ideas 
or recollections, of Venetian canals, or the Euphrates’ 
banks. Women, shrouded like spectres, mingle with 
men, adorned like actors. The Frank’s hat is seen by 
the Dervish’s Calpack; the gaudy armed chavass by 
the Nizam dgeditt; the servile Greek by the haughty 
Moslem; and the fuil-blown Armenian, by the spare 
Hebrew. The charshays resound with Babel’s tongues, 
the streets are silent as Pompeii’s. We stumble over 
filthy dogs at the gate of a mosque, clean-plumaged 
storks cackle at us from the domes; a pasha with a 
gallant train proceeds to Divan, harpy vultures fan 
him with their wings; and in tire same cemetery we 
see grave-diggers and lovers, corpses and jesters. A 
lane of filth terminates with a white marble fountain, 
and a steep narrow street conducts to a royal mosque. 
In a moral sense also the parallel holds. We have an 
absolute monarch, a factious people; pashas, slaves de 
nomine, despots de facto; a religion breathing justice 
and moderation, a society governed by intrigue and 
iniquity. The Musselman is mighty in prayer, feeble 
in good works; in outward life modesty personified, in 
his harem obscenity unmasked. He administers to 
a sick animal, bowstrings his friend; he believes in 
fatality, and calls in a doctor. In short every thing, 
and every person, and every feeling, and every act, are 
at total variance in this great capital.” 
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THE ITOVIVC} HEIR’S HEATH-BED. 

BY MRS. NORTON. 


There was a hea\-y silence in the magnificent apart¬ 
ment, for the young heir of the house of Rotliseaton 
lay panting with fever, and almost unconscious of the 
presence of those around him. The fatal decision had 
been pronounced; the inheritor of an Earldom, of 
wealth, titles, and distinction; the beautiful and spoilt 
child of prosperity, was to be snatched from his parents 
and hid in tlie cold earth. Lord Rothseaton walked 
impatiently up and down the room; from the large 
windows with their hea\y crimson curtains, which 
threw a mock glow on the cheek of his child, to the 
oak door with its ivory handles and curious carving. 
He paused, and gazed into the faces of the three phy¬ 
sicians, whom a vain care had assembled round the 
bed—and a cold thrill passed through his heart. He 
thought of the joy and bell-ringing at the birth of Iiis 
beautiful and sickly boy—of his ambitious hopes—of 
his hatred for his cousin, wdio was the next heir—and 
he flung himself into a seat with sullen despondency. 
The physicians continued to converse on different to¬ 
pics in an under tone; and while apparently consult¬ 
ing on the state of their patient, communicated to each 
other the new's of the day; births, marriages, and 
deaths; family griewances, and political intrigues.— 
From time to time there was a pause—a glance at the 
bed—and then they conversed again. A little apart 
from the medical group, sat the sick nurse, covered 
with lace and ribbands, and drowsily examining the 
curiously fine linen belonging to the dying child, whose 
wardrobe she was prepared to prove should by right 
of custom be hers, as soon as the breath had left his 
body. Close to the bed stood the young heir’s own at¬ 
tendant, a French lady, who had been induced by dis¬ 
tress to accept the office of hormc to the sickly and 
wayward ofBpring of the House 'of Rothseaton. The 
quiet sorrow of many years of trial was written in her 
:fece. Her relations had been butchered in the streets 
of Paris, or murdered by the guillotine ; her two child¬ 
ren had died with the small-pox, wben the depth of her 
poverty disabled her from procuring them the common¬ 
est necessaries of life ; her husband had perished of a 
broken heart, without being able to bid her farewell. 
Sorrow has one thing in common widi prosperity—it 
makes us selfish. The feehngs that have been wrung 
intensely, remain numbed and incapable of deep sym¬ 
pathy in the afflictions of others. Standing as she did 
by the death-bed of her little charge, she could not but 
grieve over him, for there are few hearts in which a 
child’s faults will inspire dislike. She could not but 
remember the death-bed of her own little ones; and 
the tears stole down her wasted cheek as she watched ; 
but the predominant feeling of her mind was a dread 
of the approaching desolatencss of her situation;—a 
few hours more, and she would be again thrown upon 
the world, without a home—without friends—a lonely 
being, to struggle for her livelihood—to endure the 
taunts of some, and the insulting compassion of others 
—and this thought was the bitterest in her heart. 

Was there, then, no one amid the gilded pomps and 
crowded luxuries of this chamber of death, who cared 
for the individual being of the beautiful boy, whose 
numbered breathings still became shorter and shorter? 
Was the ambition of his father—the interest of tllfe 
ph 3 rsicians—the mercenary calculation of the hired 
watcher of his feverish nights—the half selfish regret of 
the widowed Frenchwoman—was this all that stood 
between his soul and heaven—all that rose from mor¬ 
tal hearts to tempt God to spare the frail life he had 
given so lately ? Was there no wild prayer like that 


which David breathed in the agony of his soul, when 
the child of his sin w^as taken from him ? Was there 
no mother in whose gentle heart all was nothing in 
comparison of his existence ? There was. 

Pale and exhausted—her dark and eager eyes cloud¬ 
ed and heavy with w atching—sate that young mother, 
by the bed of her dying child. Grandeur, and power 
and wealth—the inheritance of titles—the possession 
of riches: what w-ere they then to her—to him ? life, 
life was all she desired— his life, which gold could not 
buy—wbich pride could not command—his life, and 
bread to give him, and her soul w^ould be satisfied 1 
She held his hand in hers, afraid to move—afraid to 
speak: his languid head rested heavily upon her bo¬ 
som ; and cramped, chilled, and aching as she felt, she 
yet smiled bitterly -when the sick nurse offered to re¬ 
lieve her of her precious burden. Relieve her! it 
might be the last time his head should ever rest on her 
breast; the last time his breath might be warm on her 
cheek; and as the thought passed through her mind, 
the wan smile quivered off her lip, and a slight shud¬ 
der told that she had choked back the tears, which 
shed, might have broken his slumber. Day-light faded 
away; the gleams of parting sun-set ceased to shed a 
glory through the room; the rolling of carriages through 
the square became less frequent, and the lamps shone 
through the foggy close of a London autumn evening- 
Lord Rothseaton approached the bed; his harsh though 
handsome features were dark with despair; he set his 
teeth and folded his arms as he gazed on his son’s face, 
for death had thrown a deeper shadow there since last 
he looked on him. “ If you had taken more care of 
yourself, Lady Rothseaton,” murmured he with bitter¬ 
ness, “ before your infant was bom, instead of romping 
like a child, he might not have been dying now; it 
would have been better never to have had an heir, 
than to watch this poor boy through years of ill health, 
and see him die at last.” He lifted his eyes as he 
spoke to the face of his young w’ife, as if he feared the 
impression of his own words. But she heard them 
not. Worn out wdth watching, she had yielded to a 
torpor between sleep and faintness; her pale cheek 
rested near that of her boy, whom she still clasped to 
her bosom, and her heavy half closed eyes still glisten¬ 
ed with tears. “ Emily,” said Lord Rothseaton in an 
altered tone, “ this has been too much for you ; come 
away, love, and rest.” She started wildly, and exclaim¬ 
ed, “Is he dead? is he dead?” and then flinging her¬ 
self into her husband’s arms, she wept long and bitter¬ 
ly. A low moan of suffering recalled her to herself. 
In x’ain the physicians advised; in vain her husband 
entreated. “ No,” said she, “ it will soon be over, and 
then, then indeed I may rest.” 

The day had faded; the night crept on; Lady Roth¬ 
seaton rose and looked from the window on the dim 
trees in the square, and the lines of lamps which lit 
the silent city. The confused murmur of night fell 
upon her ear, and involuntarily she reflected how often 
in the heated assembly, in the crow'dcd ball, she had 
sought a moment’s coolness on the balcony, and never, 
as now% felt how many sighs of pain; how many drunk¬ 
en shouts; how many sounds of revelry, joy, sorrow, 
anguish and fear, had mingled in the confused murmur 
w'hicli is termed the silence of night. Awful silence! 
in which every human passion mingled without power 
to convey itself to the listening ear. 

Suddenly the sound of music, distinctly audible, 
smote on her heart ; they were giving a ball within 
three doors of Rothseaton’s house! “ Alas, my dying 
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boy!” said the mother, as she crept back to his bed¬ 
side. The music continued, but it was faintly heard 
within the room-; it would not disturb him; that was 
comfort. Through the long and weary watches of the 
night, tbe well-known airs haunted her; music and 
dancing within three doors of her, and she sat waiting 
for the last gasp of that failing breath. 

The night passed away; the long, long endless night ; 
day-dawn came bright and blue through the window; 
the last carriage rolled from the door of the lighted 
house; the last guest departed. Lady Rothseaton still 
sate-by the sick bed, listless and weary; she turned her 
eyes to the dawning light; it seemed to her then as if 
one day more were a boon; as if to watch another sun¬ 
rise, another sunset, in an uncertainty which admitted 
of wild and unreasonable hope, were something to be 


thankful for: she knelt and prayed he might not die 
that day. 

The young heir woke, he called feebly and mourn¬ 
fully for water; the cup of embossed gold was lifted 
to his parched lips, but in vain; the lips parted, and a 
wild and beautiful smile lit his brow; evidently there 
w^as a sudden cessation from pain. “ Mother, motlier,” 
he wliispered, “ I am w'eli now.” Lady Rothseaton bent 
over him; lower and lower she bent, as he sank back, 
and then a wild shriek told that hope and fear were over. 

Wlio cared, wdio knew when the young heir died ? 
The evening of that dawning day a/large party were 
assembled at another house in the same square. “The 
Rothseatons have lost their child,” said the lady of the 
house. “Was he an only son,”said the guest. “Yes.” 
“Indeed! pray, who does the property goto|?” 


Original. 

THE SWORD OE JffAPOIiEON. 

Le malheureux Astyanax, n’a pas eu la possibilite de recevoir cea derniers 
temoignages de Paffection paternelle; sans doute il ne lea eut paa repousees, 
znais enfin il ne le a paa recus. Etait*ce done I’intention de Napn'eon que cea 
srmes, cee tropheea de la gloire Francaise, paasassent entre lea mains des ene- 
znles da la. France I—Joseph Napoleon, 

No! give not the blade of the mighty to those. 

The worst of his friends and the least of his foes. 

Is the sword which reflected all fires of the field, 

To be worn as a toy, not a weapon to wield? 

What, give up the glory Marengo beheld! 

When valley and field with the battle-tide swell’d: 

At which, Austerlitz shook while the conqueror’s breath 
Thinned the ranks, with the strength of the angel of 
death? 

Tho’ the “ Son of the Maif^ has gone down to the tomb, 
WiU. France overshadow his glory with gloom:— 

Are the trophies she bore and the glories she won 
To be lost to the sire on the death of the son? 

Methinks I behold him—a destiny-star, 

Looking down on the nations beneath,, and afar; 

Now gilding some land, and now seizing some cloud, 
And launching its thunderbolts deadly and loud. 

Hark; heard you that crash? ’tis a nation on fire. 

And that planet laughs out in its terrible ire; 

The king, and the prince, and llie prelate are crusli’d. 
And their cry, in creation’s approval, is hush’d. 

Look out on that waste, where the Pyramid throw^s 
Its shade o’er the royal Egyptian’s repose, 

’Tis the land, which, awake with the genius of France, 
Might rival the East in her brightest romance. 

But away with the chieftain’s intent and its claim— 
Let its light be a shade—its remembrance a name: 
More potent the nvem’ry that bids you retain 
The blade, till the Bourbon renounces the reign. 

Where that isle, by the for-off horizon is hurl’d. 

Like a demon, ‘ wave-rock’d’ on the rim of the world. 
Look out, not impatient, for there is the grave. 

Of Consul, King, Conqueror, Exile, and Slave! 

Now say if a vassal of France, less a Idng— 

But my thoughts! too severe are the feelings ye bring; 
In vain is Philosophy willing to leave. 

One bosom unfir’d, o’er his glory to grieve. 

Away with the dream! let the blade be retain’d; 

By it, France has been sav’d, and may yet be regain’d; 
But if Fate should then frown, in the red-rolling tide 
Thou can’st sleep, w'ith Napoleon’s sword by thy side. 

ALPHA. 


VERSES. 

BY CHARLES DOYNE SILLERY. 

When first in fervent prayer I knelt 
To God—my God above; 

When first my youtliful bosom felt 
The passionate thrill of love; 

Oh! I was blessed beyond all thought. 

In wandering here with thee, 

My young first love! When every spot 
Was Paradise to me. 

ril never rove as I have roved. 

So young and happy then; 

I’ll never love as I have loved. 

In innocence again. 

But let me mourn—’tis well—’tis welll 
Sorrow is sweet like this— 

Thou’rt gone where heavenly spirits dwell 
In everlasting bliss. 

My young first love! my life! my love! 

Death chilled thy pure warm veins; 

But, blessings on kind Heaven above! 

Thy memory still remains. 

Deep in my pensive soul ’tis set. 

Like crystal ’mid the sea; 

And there shall dwell till we have met 
For all eternity! 

My young first love! my life! my love! 

'Tis many a year since thou 
Didst plant yon myrtle in the grove, 

And gaze upon this brow. 

And I shall never hear thee more 
Sing ’nealh that blooming bough: 

My heart that was so gay before 
Is sadly alter’d now! 

No, no! I’ll never see thee more; 

But mourn beside thy tomb. 

Where willows dewy tear-di*o})s pour, 

And waving wild-flowers bloom. 

All me! I heard the cold earth thrown 
Upon thy gentle breast; 

And wept beside the dreary stone 
That marlvs thy place of rest. 

My selfish sorrow; oh away! 

I’d call thee from the sky, 

That on thy bosom I might lay 
Me down in peace and die. 

But no, oh no! it must not be! 

Still let me wander on 
To mourn the days long spent with thee. 
Tired—friendless—and alone! 







Tsa SaOZBlT FLOWBE; 


WRITTEN BY MRS. IIEMANS—THE MUSIC BY B. HIME. 















































































































































































































A little wliilc arouncl tliee^ lovej 
Its odours yet shall clin^) 

Telling that on this breast hath lain, 

A sweet though blighted thing: 

But not e’en that warm heart hath pow’r, 

To win it baek from fate“ 

OhX 1 am like this broken flowerj| 

Oh! I am like this broken ilow’r, 

Cherish’d too late-^too late, my love, 

Cherish’d alas! too late* 
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THE AUTUMN EOSE, &c. 


Original; 

Written on visiting the Hall of Independence, Philadelphia. 

When Juno bade the god of winds unchain 
And hurl his triumph-tempests o’er the mnin ; 

JYom lheir remotest caverns, heav’d on high, 

The Titan waters lash’d the frenzied sky: 

Earth, to its deep foundations trembling, sigh’d; 

The heavens shriek’d out, and list’ning hills replied! 
With such a power, but witli more holy cause, 
Freedom proclaimed her owm vindictive laws 
From out this room, and gave, with glad acclaim, 
Freemen a home—America a name: 

And fill’d with glorious enterprize, began 
To vindicate the w’ays of God to man.” 

Call you yon paltry tax the fruitful cause 

Of deeds, wdiich, since, have won the world’s applause? 

3Vo! Heaven beheld its own appointed time, 

Unfurl’d the flag, eternal and sublime; 

Wak’d the bold spirits of the gallant age. 

And fir’d their souls with all a patriot’s rage; 
Marsliall’d their w^illing ranks, and hurl’d the slave 
Down from liis boast, on mountain, field and wnve. 
And ’twas from this plain temple—what a shrine 
For men to worship at, (almost divine.) 

From out this simple room the judgment rose. 

And saw in their’s the very Godhead’s foes— 

Men who this circling orbit wuuld have sold, 

If you but left to them Golconda’s gold: 

Creatures, who knew no heritance in time, 

But that of gold, and tyranny, and crime. 

Xet me repair. Time’s sepulchre unseal, 

And draw', with reverend soul, the historic veil. 
Behold, the buried day, when here it rose, 

In cloudless triumph o’er defeated foes. 

Its moving ray directing Freedom’s band, 

Like Israel’s column, to the promised land. 

Whom do I see—memory’s wand recall’d. 

By fear untouch’d, by vengeance unappall’d; 

In plain and unpretending strength combin’d. 

Mighty in purpose, mightier far in mind ? 

There Jefferson, the giant-spirit bears 
The charter, for yet uncreated years: 

Presents the sacred trust—the tyrant’s rod. 

Fresh from the hand of justice and of God— 

Upon the parchment freedom’s name to trace, 

Bed with the blood of yon Titanic race. 

See Franklin, with his lightning-spirit there, 

Chaining awhile the arrowy fire of air; 

To fling it with redoubled power along— 

At every dart more terrible and strong. 

Philosopher, patriot, statesman, scholar—aU, 

For which mankind may well endure the fall; 

A glory to the day that nursed his powers; 

A Pent to his children and to oui'S. 

And Hancock, fearless as the mountain steep, 

Around whose base the fruitless tempests sweep, 
There, there he passes, living once again. 

The chief at once of martyrs and of men. 

Pass on, ye princes of the earth—^more proud 
Than monarchs heralded by clarion loud, 

And arms, and banners, and the pomp of w’ars, 

And crown and purple, jewell’d o’er wnlli stars. 

But w'ho is he who closes that bright train, 

With eye where youth resumes his sunlike reign, 
And kindles up with all a patriot’s love, 

Unlessened by the snows that fall above; 

Those snows of years, like those that ever glow; 

On Hecla’s brow, nor dim the fires below ? 

’Tis he of Carrolton, the fearless soul’d. 

Inspir’d by Heaven, tho’ sprung from mortal mould: 
Elijah-like, he, from the fields of space. 

Flung Freedom's mantle down on Freedom’s race; 


And, as he mounted upward and afer. 

Heard million blessings breath’d from star to star. 

Alone, within these sacred walls I stand ; 

But are they gone, Columbia’s Spartan band? 

No, no, they live, they live in every'scene. 

Even to the flower that variegates the green; 

They live in every principle that guides 
Our lives’ and fortunes’ fluctuating tides. 

And, oh! may they be still our guides to fame, 

The same our freedom, and our path the same. 

For they w'ere born of Heaven: they arose 
In single strength against a world of foes. 

But, armed with mind, they burst the giant chain, 
And Freedom triumph’d thro’ their wide domain. 
Long may their children emulate their sires, 

And if Columbian liberty expires, 

Be it hy foreign foes: but, wken we yield. 

We’ll, Spartan-like, expire upon our shield! 

ALPHA. 



Original. 


THE AUTUMN ROSE. 

The foliage on the autumn hills. 

With wrinkled age is withering fast. 

And fills the unrefreshing rills 
Obedient to the wizard blast: 

No requiem note the song-bird swells 
O’er the dead summer’s twilight spells. 

That season’s beams wdiich sank away. 

Not like the winter’s sickly sun. 

But ricvily melting ray by ray 

Till day and twilight seemed but one: 

They’re gone with summer’s fragrant breath, 

And darkness comes:—the child of death. 

And all the love-inspiring flow’rs. 

Like Beauty’s eyes, illumining. 

With smiles, this weary world of ours. 

Have died beneath the winter’s wing: 

All—save that rose, so lone and mild: 

The buried Summer’s orphan child- 

Sweet flower! in every leaf of thine 
A page of human life I see. 

Thou liv’st to mourn that day’s decline. 

When all thy kindred bloom’d like thee. 

Wept with Ihy tears or by thy side 
Laugh’d in the summer’s morning pride. 

How many emblems dost thou show 
Of blighted hope and fickle dream— 

A dying bliss—a living woe. 

Waiting till time’s advancing stream, 
Unwasted by eternal toil. 

Shall add thy beauty to his spoil. 

But thou resemblest most, sweet rose! 

The maiden girl, belov’d—betray’d— 
Abandon’d in her tears to those 
Who give nor sympathy nor aid. 

Wlio sigh o’er all thy beauties past; 

But w'oo the living w'hile they last. 

It is a pain, when winter frowms 
Upon our fortunes to sui-vive; 

And welcome is the death which drowns 
The pangs that we endure, alive. 

And oh! ’tis bliss indeed to know 
That death must come—^for weal or woe! 

ALPHA. 
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THE C^ATHEREH. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.” 

Shakspeare. 


The Scripture may have more senses besides the 
literal, because God understands all things at once; 
but a man’s writing has but one true sense, which is 
that which the author meant when he wrote it. 

What a blessing it is when a man can properly re¬ 
gulate his temper. How many heart-burnings and 
animosities would it save us; how many friendships 
•would be preserved, and what a deal of good fellow¬ 
ship, that is now wasted, might be concentrated and 
gathered together for our worldly comfort. 

He that will not reason is a bigot; he that cannot 
reason is a fool; and he that dares not reason is a slave. 

Men may live like fools, but fools they cannot die. 

A moral, sensible, and well-bred man. 

Will not insult me—and no other can. 

Secure the approbation of the aged, and you will 
enjoy the confidence, if not the love, of the young. 

Virtue in an intelligent and free creature, of what¬ 
ever rank in the scale of being, is nothing loss than a 
conformity of disposition and practice to the nece.ssary, 
eternal and unchangeable rectitude of the Divine 
nature. 

Flowers are fleeting things, however bright; 

Tlie sun, the shower, the winter, or the blight. 

Will mar their fragrance, rob them of tl.ioj^ bloom. 
And what is Beauty but a flower—a toy 
Which griefs, or time, or accident destroy, 

And leave, like the lone cypress round a tomb, 

A dull memento of departed years, 

Wben life was fresh, and joy too full for tears. 

Notwithstanding the deference man pays his intel¬ 
lect, he is governed more by his heart than his head: 
his reason may pronounce with a certainty, that seems 
to imply an impossibility of mistake, but after all, his 
heart will run away with the action. 

There is usually the most assurance where there is 
the greatest degree of ignorance; we feel certain of 
safety, because we have not light enough to discover 
our danger. 

There is, in regard to great misfortunes, a moment 
which causes even more pain than the misfortune itself 
—^it is that in which we can no longer douU of its 
existence. 

There are griels which no time or circumstances 
can totally cure or eradicate the sentiment of; they 
seem to retreat into the recesses of the soul, tliere to 
remain ready to present themselves whenever we feel 
a tendency towards unhappiness. 

Old Ocean was. 

Infinity of ages ere we breathed 
Existence; and he will be beautiful 
When all the living world that sees him now 
Shall roll unconscious dust around tlie sun. 

Quelling from age to age the vital tlirob 
In human hearts, death shall not subjugate 
The pulse that sw^ells in his stupendous breast; 

Or interdict lus minstrelsy to sound 
In thundering concert wdth the quiv’ring winds; 
But long as man to parent Nature owes 
instinctive language, and in times beyond 
The power of thought to reach, bard after bard 
Shall sing thy glory, beatific Sea! 


There be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot 
play well; so there are some tliat are good in canvasses 
and factions, that are otherwise weak men. 

“ Monsieur la Comte,” said the secretary of Mira- 
beau to him one day, “ the thing you require is im¬ 
possible.”—“Impossible!” exclaimed Mirabeau, start¬ 
ing from his chair; “ never again use that foolish word 
in my presence.” 

The Minorquins never venture to prune a fruit tree, 
thinking it impious to presume to direct its growth, 
and amend the w^orks of Providence. 

Never compliment a woman upon her corpulency. 
If she really be fat, the greatest compliment you can 
pay her, is to remark, in an indifferent sort of way, 
that she is not looking as stout as usual. 

Song should breathe of scents and flowers, 

Song should like a river flow; 

Song should bring back scenes and hours 
That we loved—ah, long ago I 

What has humanity to be proud of? We are sub¬ 
ject to every inclemency of the sky—the weather¬ 
cocks of interest—instruments for passion to fret upon; 
whose time is but a moment, whose habitation is but 
a speck, and in size but an atom, in tlie vast universe! 
Yet man is proud! Ay, proud of himself—proud of 
what must in a few years be nothing more than silent 
dust! 

Wealth may become, by a careless extravagance, the 
means of a poverty more galling than that which is 
felt by the ragged wanderer to whom a dry crust is a 
luxury, aud a heap of straw is a bed of down; and 
rank may be degraded by folly, and high esteem may 
be lost in the reckless attention to mere sensual pur¬ 
suits. 

The coal mines, which in Staflbrdshire have been 
burning for 200 years, consist of pyrites, subject to 
spontaneous combustion. Water will not extinguish 
them, because when drawn off", or absorbed, the pyrites 
bum more than before. 

The most rational and therefore truest remark that 
has been made with respect to the great question— 
which is the better, the married or the single state? is 
the following:-^—IVliichevcr resolution you come to, 
repentance will follow. 

The web of our life is of a mingled 
Yarn, good and ill together: Our virtues 
Would be proud, if our faults wliipt them not; and 
Our crimes would despair, if they were not 
Cherish’d by our virtues. 

Captain Basil Hall, in his amusing book on India, 
just published, pitliily enough remarks that “ In the 
Government of extensive countries, a well-intentioned 
blockhead may often bring the severest misery upon 
the heads of those whom it is his purpose to benefit; 
and it is but a poor satisfaction to know that his inten¬ 
tions were the best in the world, and that his own 
character and fortunes are involved in the general 
wreck.” 

A musket proof garment is stated to have been in¬ 
vented by two Italians. It is said to be light and 
flexible. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OP LO R.D BYRON* 


Very few indeed have ever occupied, or are des¬ 
tined to occupy so large a space in the world of mind, 
as the illustrious subject of the prefixed engraving. 
His life was a romance; every thought original, 
and every incident a reality. He was in fact an 
era, and therefore an object of universal interest and 
observation, whose limits became extensive as his 
mind’s development. It may be said that Scott was 
his compeer in personal interest; but this is most un¬ 
equivocally denied. The commanding genius of Scott 
was exercised upon the actual and external observa¬ 
tion of “men and things;” every legend found its 
living hero, and history its mingled, yet not less 
lailliful record: But Byron was a man sui generis — 
his genius was exercised upon himself, and his obser¬ 
vations within his own mysterious and inscrutable 
spirit. No scene did he behold, no incident did he 
relate that he did not people, and vivify with himself, 
not in the monotonous and gloomy character ascribed to 
him by cavilling reviewers, but in all the rainbow- 
variety of his brief but eventful pilgrimage. 

George Gordon Byron was born in Holies street, 
London, on the 22d of January 1788. His mother 
was an only child, and heiress of George Gordon Esq., 
of Gight, and descended from as illustrious an ancestry 
as any which Scotland can boast. She was possessed 
of 'Considerable property in real estate, ready money 
and bank shares, whicli, however, soon disapj)eared 
before the profligate prodigality of her husband, and 
she was reduced from extensive aflluence to compara¬ 
tive poverty. In the year 1790 she took up her resi¬ 
dence at Aberdeen, where she placed her son, on the 
attainment of his fifth year, at the school of Mr. Bow¬ 
ers. His progress being rather slow, he was transfer¬ 
red to the tuition of a Rev. Mr. Ross, under whose 
surveillance he made a rapid advance in his infantile 
studies. He was then passed over to the instruction 
of a third tutor, with whom he continued until he w'as 
placed at the grammar school, where the various cha¬ 
racteristics of his after life exhibited themselves. 

On the death of his eccentric grand uncle, in the 
year 1798, he became a ward of Chancery, under the 
guardianship of the Earl of Carlisle, wdio immediately 
had the young lord placed under the tuition of Dr. 
Drury, at Harrow% through which, as he himself says, 
“ he fairly fought his way.” In October, 1805, he 
was removed to the University of Cambridge, wliere 
he used very little exertion to be distinguished for any 
thing, but a thorough contempt for academical honours: 
and, so decided was this feeling, that he would, with 
much gravity tell his friends that the young bear 
which he kept in his room, was in training for a fel¬ 
lowship. In the tw’jentieth year of his age. Lord Byron 
took up his residence at Nevvstead Abbey, which had 
been recently left by Lord Grey de Ruthven in a 
most ruinous condition, and which he immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to repair. In the November of this year, his 
celebrated dog. Boatswain, died in a state of madness; 
“ After,” as Lord Byron says, “ suffering much, yet 
retaining all the gentleness of his nature to the last.” 
The regret which he felt at this event is best recorded 
on the monument erected to the memory of the animal, 
E 


and which still forms a conspicuous ornament in the 
grounds at Newstead. The inscription on this testi¬ 
monial is remarkable for its misanthropic character, 
and concludes thus, 

“ Ye! who perchance behold this simple um, 

Pass on—it honours none you wish to mourn: 

To mark a friend's remains these stones arise— 

I never knew but one, and here he lies.” 

Lord Byron now betook himself to the enlargement, 
improvement, and preparation for the press of that 
satire, -which alone would have admitted his claim to 
poetical distinction. It is true, his “ LIoui-s of Idleness’' 
gave but very little hope of future success: but, they 
were the production of minority, and could not have 
been expected to possess that excellence which is alone 
attainable by maturity and experience. A few days 
before the appearance of this splendid philippic, he 
look his seat in the House of Lords, under circum¬ 
stances, not only embarrassing, but peculiarly mortify¬ 
ing. The forms of the House required certain certifi¬ 
cates in proof of the legitimacy of his claim previous 
to taking his seat: on this subject his late guardian. 
Lord Carlisle refused to give any information to the 
Lord Chancellor; and this, with his own lone and 
neglected situation—without a single member of the 
assembly to which he belonged to mlroduce him, prey¬ 
ed heavily upon his keenly sensitive nature. On the 
1.3tli of March, he took the oaths and his seat, -whence, 
after a few minutes’ delay, he arose and joined his 
friend Mr. Dallas, who waited at the bar of the 
House. 

In a few days after, appeared “ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers;” so rapid was its advance to po¬ 
pularity, that nearly the wliole edition was disposed 
of by the end of April; and he immediately proceeded 
to prepare a second; which, in the course of the en¬ 
suing month was ready for publication. Without, 
however, waiting to witness his second triumph, he left 
London on the 11th of June, and, on the 2d of July 
sailed from Falmouth for Lisbon. Here, then, may 
we place the starting post of a fame -u'hich eclipsed 
all co-temporary rivalry; rurming a career of brilliancy 
which knew no horizon. From Lislx)n he proceeded 
through the southern provinces of Spain to the Me¬ 
diterranean. After a short sojourn at Malta, he sailed 
for Prevesa, -vchere he landed on the 29th of Septem¬ 
ber. Hence, he proceeded to Yanina, where he was 
informed that Ali Pacha was with his army in Illyri- 
ciim. The latter, however, having understood that an 
Englishman of rank was in his dominions, directed the 
commandant at Yanina to provide him with a house, 
and every kind of accommodation gratuitously. From 
this capital, he travelled over the mountains through 
“monastic Zitza,” which he so enchantingly immorta¬ 
lizes for the hospitality of the “ Caloyer,” and the 
beauty of its sacred scenery. He, hence proceeded 
towards Tepaleen, of which he says, “ I shall never 
.forget the singular scene on entering Tepaleen at five 
in the afternoon as the sun was going down;” which 
observation may now be well applied to the graphic and 
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LORD BYRON. 


splendidly finished description he has left to posterity 
in the second canto of “ Childe Harold.” To select 
any separate portion of this magnificent picture, would 
be an absurdity—it is indivisible, and must be con¬ 
templated entire to be understood and felt; as well as 
to perceive the Herculean power with which Lord 
Byron’s genius sprung into almost instantaneous matu¬ 
rity. He was lodged in the palace, and, on the next 
day introduced to Ali Pacha, who recognized his aris¬ 
tocracy in his small white hands and curling hair, and 
paid him some complimentary attentions. On his 
return from Tepaleen, he was introduced at Yanina to 
Hussien Bey and Mahomet Pacha, two children of 
Ali Pacha. Pie subsequently visited Smyrna, where 
•he concluded the 2d canto of Childe Harold, in March 
1810, whence he sailed on the lltli of April, for Con- 
fitantinople. Here he performed a feat on which he 
exhibits considerable egotism, making it a repealed 
feature in many of his subsequent epistolary commu- 
nications—we allude to his having swam from Sestos 
to Abydos; notwithstanding the discouraging fate of 
his predecessor, Leander. On the 14th of July he 
sailed from Constantinople, in the Salsette frigate, 
from which, by his own desire, he was landed on the 
small island of Zea, whence he went to Athens. On 
the 26th or 27Lh of July, he left Athens in the com¬ 
pany of the Marquis of Sligo; he, to proceed to Patras; 
and the Marquis, to the capital of the Morea. At 
Patras, Lord Byron was seized with a spell of illness, 
and on his return to Athens very characteristically 
observed, “ I should like, I think, to die of a consum|> 
tion.” This observation proves that his expressive 
face was no less observed by himself than others. On 
the Bd of June 1811, he set sail from Malta in the 
Volage frigate for England; where he arrived on the 
2d of July, after an absence of two years. The ac¬ 
knowledged embarrassments of his affairs at this period 
—his evident solitariness, his physical debility caused 
by intermittent fevers, give the reader some estimate 
of the feelings which accompanied his return. The 
illness of his mother soon called him to Newstead; on 
his arrival, however, she had already paid “ the debt 
of nature;” and, notwithstanding the unmotherly in¬ 
fluence, which she sought to exercise over him, and 
which, in fact, considerably moulded his very peculiar 
and eccentric mind; he wept. A tear from the Stoic 
Byron ?—yes! his faults were confined to himself—his 
affections and benevolence had no limits. A circum¬ 
stance of more than ordinary interest—one, indeed, to 
which we are indebted for a new description of bio¬ 
graphy, so arranged that, allhough less epistolary ones 
may be more unbrokenly interesting, none can possibly 
be more authentic. It is somewhere about this period 
the first interview betw^een Lord Byron and Mr. Thomas 
Moore occurred. The allusion made in his “ English 
Bards and Scotch Review’ers,” to Mr. Moore, the Irish 
Anacreon, had induced that gentleman to address the 
noble author on the subject, in a letter dated Dublin, 
January 1,1810, and which, being as it is, the warlike 
cause of so warm and unbroken a friendship, as has 
since existed between them, we here insert. 

Dublin, January 1st, 1810. 

“ My Lord —Having just seen the name of ‘ Lord 
Byron’ prefixed to a work, entitled, ‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers,’ in which, as it appears to me, the 
Ue is given to a public statement of mine, respecting 
an affair with Mr. Jeftrey some years since, 1 beg you 
will have the goodness to inform me whether I may 
consider your lordship as the author of this publica¬ 
tion. 

“ I shall not, I fear, be able to return to London for 
a week or two; but, in the mean time, I trust your 
lordship will not deny me the satisfaction of knowing 
w'hether you avow the insult contained in the passages 
alluded to. 


“ It is needless to suggest to your lordship the pro¬ 
priety of keeping our correspondence a secret 
“ I have the honour to be 
“ Your lordship’s very humble servant, 

“ Thomas Moore. 

“ 22, Molesw'orth-street.” 

This letter did not meet his lordship, who had re¬ 
cently gone abroad; but it remained in the hands of his 
friend Mr. Hodgson. On his return to England, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Moore again addressed him, under circum¬ 
stances which were rendered materially different from 
those wdiich dictated the former communication. Mr. 
Moore had, to use his owm words, taken upon himself 
“ Obligations both as husband and father, which make 
most men—and especially those who have nothing to 
bequeath—less willing to expose themselves unneces¬ 
sarily to danger.” 

To this letter Lord Byron sent the following spirited 
and characteristic reply:— 

“ Cambridge, October 27th, 1811, 

« Sir —Your letter followed me from IMotts. to this 
place, which will account for the delay of my reply. 
Your former letter I never had the honour to receive; 
be assured, in whatever part of the world it had found 
me, I should have deemed it my duty to return and 
answer it in penson. 

“The advertisement you mention, I know-nothing 
of. At the time of your meeting with Mr. Jeffrey, I 
had recently entered College, and remember to have 
heard and read a number of squibs on the occasion, 
and from the recollection of these I derived all my 
knowledge on the subject, without the slightest idea 
of ‘ giving the lie’ to an address which I never beheld. 
When I put my name to the production, which has 
occasioned this correspondence, I became responsible 
to all wdiom it might concern—to explain wdiere it 
requires explanation, and, where insufficiently or too 
sufficiently explicit, at all events-'to satisfy. My situ¬ 
ation leaves me no choice; it rests with the injured 
and the angry to obtain reparation in their own way. 

“ With regard to the passage in question, you were 
certainly not the person towards whom I felt person¬ 
ally hostile. On the contrary, my whole thoughts 
were engrossed by one whom I had reason to consider 
as my worst literary enemy, nor could I foresee that 
his former antagonist was about to become his cham¬ 
pion. You do not specify what you would wish to 
have done: I can neither retract nor apologize for a 
charge of falsehood which I never advanced. 

“In the beginning of the week, I shall be at No. 8, 
St. James’s-street. Neither the letter nor the friend to 
w’hom you stated your intention ever made their ap¬ 
pearance. 

“ Your friend, Mr. Rogers, or any other gentleman 
delegated by you, will find me most ready to adopt 
any conciliatory proposition w’hich shall not compro¬ 
mise my own honour—or, failing in that, to make the 
atonement you deem it necessary to require. 

“ I have the honour to be, sir, 

“ Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ Byron.” 

Mr. Moore in acknowledging the receipt of this 
communication thus cmicludes:— 

“As your lordship does not show any wish to pro¬ 
ceed beyond the rigid formulary of explanation, it is 
not for me to make any further advances. We, Irish¬ 
men, in businesses of this kind, seldom know any me¬ 
dium between decided hostility and decided friendship; 
but, as my approaches towards the latter alternative 
must now depend entirely on your lordship, 1 have 
only to repeat that I am satisfied with your letter, and 
that I have the honour to be,” &c. &c. 
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On the /bllowing day, he receired from Lord Byron 
the annexed rejoinder. 

“ 8, St. James’s-street, October 29th, 1811. 

“Sir —Soon after my return to England, my friend, 
Mr. Hodgson, apprized me that a letter for me was in 
his possession; but a domestic event hurrying me from 
London, immediately after, the letter (which may most 
probably be your own) is still unopened in Ids keeping. 
If, on examination of the address, the similarity of the 
handwriting should lead to such a conclusion, it shall 
be opened in your presence, for the satisfaction of all 
parties. Mr. H. is at present out of town; on Friday 
I shall see him, and request him to forward it to my 
address. 

“ With regard to the latter part of both your letters, 
until the principal point was discussed between us, I 
felt myself at a loss in w’hat manner to reply. Was I 
to anticipate friendship from one, who conceived me 
to have charged him with falsehood .? Were not ad¬ 
vances, under such circumstances, to be misconstrued 
—not, perhaps, by the person to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed, but by others? In my case, such a step was 
impracticable. If you, who conceived yourself to be 
the offended person, are satisfied that you had no cause 
for offence, it will not be difficult to convince me of it. 
My situation, as I have before stated, leaves me no 
choice. 1 should have felt proud of your acquaintance, 
had it commenced under other circumstances; but it 
must rest with you to determine how far it may pro¬ 
ceed after so auspicious a beginning. 

“ I have the honour to be,” &c. 

Mr. Moore, now, for the first time, informed his 
friend, Mr. Rogers, of his correspondence with Lord 
Byron, and the nature of it. The hospitable author of 
“ The Pleasures of Memory,” proposed his own table 
as the place of a meeting (hinted at by Mr. Moore, and 
gladly understood by Lord Byron,) between the two 
epistolary belligerents. The social hour arrived; and, 
as Mr. Moore says, “ Such a meeting could not be 
otherwise than interesting to us all.” 

In giving these rather circumstantial details of the 
first personal acquaintance of these two great men, wo 
have been directed by the importance which they will 
ever possess, as an unalienable item in any biography 
of Byron, however minute or limited: and, indeed, con¬ 
necting the unpromising circumstances attending this 
correspondence, and the youth of his lordship at that 
period, w^e are not unwilling to recommend the parti¬ 
cular attention of our readers to that portion of it 
which emanated from him: full, as it is, of “good 
sense, self possession and frankness,” and that nobility, 
which was no less glorious in his soul, than in that 
title which descended to him, through a long line of 
proud and gallant ancestry. 

On the 27ih of February 1812, Lord Byron made 
his first oratorical attempt in the House of Lords. 
Two days after appeared the two first cantos of Childc 
Harold; the success was instantaneous; and, unlike 
things of sudden growth, deep and lasting. The effect 
was electric, and the sale of the first edition was as 
instantaneous as its fame. The Giaour, and the Bride 
of Abydos soon followed, and Lord Byron’s fame 
seemed to have reached its acme, when “ The Cor¬ 
sair” appeared, dazzling the literary world with its 
unprecedented splendour. Nothing which could add 
interest to this condensed sketch, occurred between this 
period of his glory and the commencement of his ma¬ 
trimonial career. On the 2d of January 1815, ho was 
married to Miss Milbank, the daughter of Sir Ralph 
Milbank, of Seaham, in the county of Durham. That 
this marriage was an “ untoward event,” is already 
known to all who have felt an interest in the per¬ 
sonal history of this extraordinary man. It was at¬ 
tended with bickerings and recriminations, and domes¬ 
tic distresses; and remarkable for no “oasis” but the 


birth of Ada Byron; which took place on the 10th of 
December 1815. This young lady has lately appeared 
at Court, and—but no! we are speaking of the fathers 
we may return to the progeny. Beset by the public 
and private assassins of his personal reputation, even 
he, with all his apparent stoicism, could not withstand 
the conspiracy; and, in 1816, he left England to meet 
that glorious fate over which fame rejoices, and genius 
laments. That Lord Byron’s domestic difficulties were 
the source of his domestic ruin, will not be disputed; 
they would, therefore, become a very fair and inter¬ 
esting subject of research, if, in the progress of that 
research, w^e could hope to arrive at any thing like 
authenticity; but, even his bosom friend—he, to whom 
he infelicitously committed the defence of his deeply 
injured character—he, to whose observation his mys¬ 
terious heart and mind W’ere as unsealed epistles_ 

even he does not appear to be acquainted with the 
source of his domestic afflictions. We, therefore, shall 
not speculate; but, proceed to the subsequent phases 
of his fortunes. He now passed over to France; and, 
passing onward to Brussels, visited that Mecca of 
British pilgrims—Waterloo. One of the most splendid 
e.xertions of his genius is the living and almost breath¬ 
ing description he gives of that bloody field, in the 
third canto of Childe Harold— 

“ Whose game wms empires, and whose stakes were 
thrones; 

Whose table, earth—wdiose dice, were human bones.” 

But never did the genius of Byron become immortal, 
until, becoming inspired, upon the Lake of Geneva, 
it spoke in words of thunder, which, long as the lan¬ 
guage of nature is understood, will bear into every ear 
its magic, and, into every mind its overwhelming ma¬ 
jesty. Had Lord Byron’s domestic misfortunes been 
permitted to exercise their baneful usurpation over his 
mind, that written monument of his genius had disap¬ 
peared witli his existence—it would have been, at 
least, injurious to his previous enviable reputation: 
but, if they, in these moments when he communed • 
with nature, did at all exist, they became so amalga¬ 
mated with his external observations, that they gave 
his mind tlie essence, which fired it to a deeper ido¬ 
latry of nature—the deify of the universe. Repeat¬ 
edly as this description has been quoted, it would be 
an injustice to the memory of the illustrious dead, and 
an imperfection in our biographical sketch, to omit its 
unparalleled repetition. Never was the English lan¬ 
guage more expressively applied; every word is a sen¬ 
timent and every sentence a picture. 

“ The sky is changed!—and such a change! O night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along. 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud. 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 

“ And this is in the night:—most glorious night! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea. 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again ’tis black—and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth. 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 

“ Now, where the quick Rhone thus has cleft his way^ 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta’en his stand: 

For here, not one, but many, make their play, 

And fling their thunder-bolts from hand to hand, 

Flashing and cast around: of all the band. 
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The brightest through th jse parted hills hath fork’d 
His lightning’s—as if he did understand, 

That in such gaps as desolation work’d, 

There the hot shaft should blast whatever therein lurk’d. 

“Sky, mountains, river, winds, lake, lightnings! ye! 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful; the far roll 
Of your departing voices is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless—if I rest. 

But where of ye, oh tempests! is the goal? 

Are ye like those within the human breast? 

Or, do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest?” 

And again— 

“The roar of waters!—from the headlong height 
Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice; 

The fall of waters! rapid as the light, 

The /lashing mass foams shaking the abyss; 

The hell of waters! where they howl and hiss. 

And boil in endless torture; while the sweat 
Of their great agony, wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set; 

“ And mounts in spray the skies, and thence again 
Betunis in an unceasing shower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an eternal April to the ground, 

Making it all one'emerald:—how profound 
The gulf! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent, 

“ To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, w hich flow gushingly. 

With many windings through the vale:—^look back! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 

Charming the eye with dread—a matchless cataract, 

“ Horribly beautiful! but on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering mom, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge. 

Like hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, wdiile all around is torn 
By the distracted w%aters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 
Besembling, ’mid the torture of the scene. 

Love w'atching madness with unalterable mien. 

“ Once more upon the woody Apennine, 

The infant Alps, which—had 1 not before 
Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar 
The thundering lauvvine—might be worshipp’d more; 
But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 
Her never-trodden snows and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont-Blanc both far and near, 

And in Chimari heard the thunder-hills of fear.” 

Lord Byron adopted Venice as his principal resi¬ 
dence, from 1817 to the close of 1819 ; and here he 
composed the Lament of Tasso, Marino Faliero, the 
fourth, and last, canto of Childe Harold, the Two Fos- 
cari, Beppo, Mazeppa, and the earlier cantos of that 
inimitable picture of human life, Don Juan. It may 
by many be said that this most original and splendid 
of his productions is morally objectionable:—we em¬ 
phasize the word “ morally,” because as a literary 
production it stands triumphantly pp.r se: —but we 
could refer to some very sacred pictures of life during 
the Mosaic dispensation, which would lose not only 


their natural but their moral effect, if they did not re¬ 
present the contrast of vice and virtue: and, indeed, 
never was the hideousness of the one, or the beauty 
of the other, correctly estimated except when placed 
in contrasting juxta-posilion. But this poem needs no 
advocacy; it holds the mirror up to nature. 

Towards the close of the year 1819, Lord Byron 
removed to Ravenna; and here he wrote that expan¬ 
sively wrought poem, the Prophecy of Dante; and, 
about the same time, Sardanapalus—Cain—and Hea¬ 
ven and Earth. In the year 1821, he removed to Pisa 
in Tuscany; where he became acceptably attached to 
the celebrated Countess Guiccioli. At Pisa, Lord Byron 
wrote the tame and unworthy drama of “ Werner”— 
the singular and characteristic drama of “The De¬ 
formed Transformed,” and the continuation of Don 
Juan. From Pisa, Lord Byron went to Genoa in the 
autumn of 1822, where he spent the winter: and, in 
the course of the ensuing year embarked at Leghorn 
for the laud of his earliest and most succes.sful inspi¬ 
ration. He arrived at Cephalonia on the 23d of Au¬ 
gust 1823. The distractions which, notwithstanding 
the progressive success of the Greek cause, prevailed 
in the Greek councils, required the administration of 
some influential and opportune sedative; and Lord 
Byron, whose fame and pliilhellenic intentions had 
preceded him, was looked to as the successful Sama¬ 
ritan. Accordingly Lord Byron decided on the non¬ 
interference system, except lo reconcile the contending 
parties; and look up his temporary residence at Me- 
taxata, a village of Cephalonia. In the month of Oc¬ 
tober 1823, Missolonghi was blockaded both by land 
and sea. For the defeat of this blockade. Lord Byron, 
with a generosity which should render all his pecca¬ 
dillos invisible, offered the sum of sixty thousand dol¬ 
lars, to pay for fitting out a fleet. He sailed from 
Argosloli on the 29th of December 1823, for Misso¬ 
longhi, where he was received with the most unlimited 
exultation. He was received on landing by Prince 
Maurocordato and all the authorities, together with 
the military and populace; by whom he was escorted 
to his house, amid the shouts of the people and the 
thundering gratulations of the artillery. This must 
have been a proud moment to Lord Byron. He stood 
in the classic land of Greece! Greece, hallowed by 
the most sacred lies which can link generations toge¬ 
ther—the land of arts and arms— 

“ Where burning Sappho loved and sung. 

Where grew' the arts of war and peace, 

Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung”— 

The land of Homer and Tyrteus—of Phidias and 
Praxiteles, of Hector and Achilles, and the “ Pious 
.^ncas;” and Themistocles and Marathon, and Milti- 
ades and Salamis,and Leonidas and Thermopylae; and 
standing upon that land, how' must his heart have 
bounded, to witness the honours which he that day 
received from their descendants, and io know that they 
were deserved; and if there be an enviable moment 
in his existence, this certainly is it. One of his first 
acts, on landing at Missolonghi, was to pay the fleet: 
he next proceeded to form a brigade of Suliotes to the 
number of five hundred. He consequently, on the 
first of January 1824, look into his pay that number o£ 
these bravest and most unyielding soldiers in Greece. 
At this time an expedition against Lepanto w'os pro¬ 
posed, of which Lord Byron w'as to have the command. 
But the untameable and mercenary nature of these 
hireling mountaineers, produced a complete abandon¬ 
ment of the project, at the very moment they should 
have availed themselves of Lord Byron’s enthusiasm; 
and he became, very naturull)', irritable, being dis¬ 
appointed, in his hopes, even thus early, of giving an 
advance, if not a triumph to the cause of Grecian Li¬ 
berty. On the 15ih of February he had an attack of 
epilepsy, which, considering the extreme susceptibility 
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of his mind, it is not unreasonable to ascribe to ibis 
very important, and very unseasonable disappointment 
of his glorious ambition. From this time his constitution 
suffered a considerable change, which w'as rendered the 
more injurious by his slay in Missolonghi, vvliioh is a 
flat, marshy, and unhealthy place. He was requested 
Ly a gentleman of Zante, to return for some time to 
that island; but, his devoledness to the cause he had 
embraced, made every thing else, even his health, a 
matter of secondary consideration. The following is 
his reply to that request; it requires no comment. 

I am extremely obliged by the offer of your coun¬ 
try-house, as for all other kindness, in case my health 
should require my removal; but I cannot quit Greece 
while there is a chance of my being of (even supposed) 
utility. There is a stake wmrth millions such as I am, 
and while I can stand at all, I must stand by the cause. 
While I say this, I am aware of the difficulties, and 
dissensions, and defects of the Greeks themselves: but 
allowance must be made for them by all reasonable 
people.” 

On the 9lh of April Lord Byron rode out, according 
to daily custom; but unfortunately got very wet in a 
rain-storm which overtook him. On his return home 
he changed his clothes, which were completely satu¬ 
rated : but, he had been in them loo long, and he was 
attacked with a feverish cold. On the 12ih, ho be¬ 
came more alarmingly ill; on the 14lh and 15th, his 
valet, Fletcher, requested him to send to Zante for Dr. 
Thomas, but he was told there was no nece.ssity as 
the cold would be removed in a day or two. On the 
18lh he continued to get worse; and he was evidently 
in a state of great exhaustion. Nature was fast yield¬ 
ing to dissolution, and the sun which had illuminated 
the world, was now about to set for ever. He now 
seemed dissatisfied with the medical treatment he 
received, and regretted that he had not permitted 
Fletcher to send for Dr. Thomas. Every hour in¬ 
creased his debility, and, he began to suffer under 
intervals of delirium. His thoughts were now turned 
to his Ada; and he called Fletcher to communicate 
some directions which he wished him to see executed; 
but the time, for even that, had passed; his w’ords were 
unintelligible; except, when, by great exertion, he 
could say, “ My God—my wife—my child”—in this 
way he continued to approach the limits of his career, 
until the evening of the 19th, v.dien, at six o’clock, 
Fletcher saw' him open his eyes and then shut them; 
but neither limb nor feature exhibited the least feeling 
of pain. He lay quite calm; and a sweet tranquillity 
was on his countenance. The Doctors felt his pulse; 
it was stirless; the world had lost its brightest genius, 
and Greece its most devoted champion. Every de¬ 
monstration of the public affliction was made at Mis¬ 
solonghi, w'here the sorrow was universal: minute 
guns were fired: the shops and public offices were 
closed; the Easter festivities suspended, and a general 
mourning took place. The body of Lord Byron was 
opened and embalmed, and the heart, brain, and in¬ 
testines were placed in separate vessels. On the 22d, 
his honoured remains were borne to the church where 
the bodies of the illustrious Marco Botzaris and Gene¬ 
ral Norman repose. Here the funeral service was 
performed ; after which the body was left there, guard¬ 
ed by a detachment of his own brigade, until the 23d, 
when it was privately conveyed back to his own 
house. On the 2d of May, the remains w^ere embark¬ 
ed, under a salute from* the guns of the fortress, which 
but a few months before, were loud in their joyous 
thunders. In three days they reached Zante; where, 
on the 10th, Colonel Stanhope arrived; and, taking 
the body in charge, embarked with it on board the 
Florida. On the 25th of May she sailed from Zante, 
and, on the 29 th of June arrived in the Downs. 

The noble Lord’s will having been proved by J. C. 


Hobhouse and J. Hanson, (Lord Byron’s executors,) 
they claimed the body, and had it conveyed to London, 
where it was exhibited in slate at the house of Sir 
Fdvvard Knatchbull, in Westminster. On the 16lh of 
July, the interment took place at Hucknall church, 
within two miles of Nevvstead Abbey; the coffin was 
placed next to that of his mother, and was accompa¬ 
nied by an urn bearing this inscription— 

“ Within tliis urn are deposited the heart, brain, &C-, 
of the deceased Lord Byron.” 

On the coffin was the following; 

George Gordon Noel Byron, 

Lord Byron 
OF Rochdale; 

HORN IN London 
Jan. 22, 1788, 
died at Missolonghi, 

IN western Greece, 

April 19, 1824. 

Taking our farewell of Hucknall and its interred 
iininortalily; we naturally ask why the memory of so 
stupendous a mind should not be honoured, (we will 
not say perpetuated; the name of Byron will never 
die,) by the erection of a monument to him in West¬ 
minster Abbey, Ivhich seems to be the final reward of 
British gratitude to British genius. The answer is 
simple. The Dean of Westminster will not permit its 
erection. On this subject we cannot do belter than 
subjoin the happy observations of the Boston States¬ 
man : as they exhibit an indignation which is at once 
noble and just. 

“ The refusal of the Dean of Westminster, assisted 
by the Dean of St. Paul’s, to permit a monument to be 
erected to Lord Byron in Westminster Abbey, may vie, 
in the genuine spirit of vandalism, with the imprison¬ 
ment of Copernicus for discovering that the earth was 
round, or with the petty spite of the Inquisition which, 
burns the books whose contents are written upon men’s 
minds by the living pen of intellectual inspiration. 
Petty agents of liate, not injury, to the manes of Byron! 
you cannot deprive him of a particle of his fame; his 
works will live when all the monuments of those an¬ 
cient ruins, together with the pile wdiich covers them, 
will crumble into ungatherable atoms. * * * * 

“ Reverend prelates! you retain within the pale of 
your benedictions and funeral rites,a Swift and a Sterne, 
men who uttered more downright obscenity than Byron 
ever thought or could think; and yet you deny monu¬ 
mental honours to the man who has distributed your 
literature into every village of Europe, who defended 
your fame from the encroachment of an armour-cased 
Scot, who before he (Byron) appeared, mocked at and 
bearded your intellectual chiefs, and almost claimed 
the supremacy of the island. But this is not all. If 
you are sincere in your pathetic lamentations over the 
Greeks, if you are, or ever were, the advocates of that 
cause, will not the interference at Mis.solonghi—the 
act of his latest days—redeem his character Rom the 
fangs of calumny and misinterpretation? Are you not 
aware. Right Reverends, that some of the most glorious 
of mortal men in deeds and station, have been silent 
upon the subject of religion? Is it not a matter that 
lies between the great Creator and the conscience of 
the individual? But in respect to this interdiction, is 
not the fame you aim at like his who fired the Ephesian 
temple? Believe it, Byron will not go down to posterity 

‘ Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.’ 

But when the process of decomposition is completed 
upon your bodies, in despite of your crosiers, your 
leaden coffins, and your cast-iron protectors, how many, 
separated from this act of barbarism, tmll even recollect 
your names, and who will chaunt ymir fameV' 
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Original. 

THE sacrifice; 

A POEM. 

The morning sun rose bright and clear, 

On Abraham’s tent it sacred shone; 

And all was bright and cheerful there, 

All, save the Patriarch’s heart alone. 

While God’s command arose to mind, 

It forced into his eye the tear; 

For though his soul was all resigned* 

Yet nature fondly lingered there. 

The simple morning feast was spread, 

And Sarah at the banquet smiled; 

Joy o’er her face its lustre shed, 

For near her sat her only child. 

The charms that pleased a monarch’s eye* 
Upon her cheek had left their trace; 

His highly augur’d destiny 

Was written in his heavenly face^ 

Tlie groaning father turned away, 

And walked the inner tent apart; 

He felt his fortitude decay, 

While nature whispered in hi§ heart— 

“O! must this son to whom was given 
The promise of a blessed land. 

Heir to the choicest gifts of Heaven* 

Be slain by a fond father’s hand. 

■** This son for whom my eldest born 
Was sent an outcast from his home; 

And in some wilderness forlorn, 

A savage exile doom’d to roam. 

But shall a feeble worm rebel. 

And murmur at a father’s rod? 

Shall he be backw-ard to fulfdl 

The known and certain will of God ? 

Arise, my son! the cruet fdl. 

And store the scrip with due supplies, 

For we must seek Moriah’s hill, 

And offer there a sacrifice.” 

The mother raised her speaking eye, 

And all a mother’s .soul was there ; 

She fear’d the desert drear and dry— 

She fear’d the savage lurking there. 

Abraham beheld, and made reply, 

“ On him, from whom our blessings flow. 

My sister, we with faith rely— 

’Tis He commands, and we must go.” 

The duteous son in haste obey’d, 

The scrip was fill’d, the mules prepared; 
And with the third day’s twilight shade, 
Moriah’s lofty hill appeared. 

The menials at a distance wait— 

Alone ascend the son and sire; 

The wood is on his shoulder laid— 

The wood, to build his funeral fire. 

No passion sw'ays the father’s mind. 

He felt a calm, a death-like chill; 

The soul, all chastened, all resigned. 

Bowed meekly, though he shuddered still. 

While on the mountain’s brow they stood. 
With smiling wonder Isaac cries— 

“ My father, lo! the fire and wood. 

But where’s the lamb for sacrifice?” 

The Holy Spirit stay’d his mind— 

While Abraham answered low and calm. 
With steady voice and look resigned, 

God will himself provide a lamb.” 


But, let no pen profane like mine. 

On holiest themes too rashly dare; 

Turn to the book of books divine, 

And read the sacred promise there. 

At length when anxious ages roll’d. 

The Promise of the great I AM 
Bled, as the Prophets had foretold ; 

On Calvary—the Saviour Lamb. 

J. M. S ■ '■ "S - 


INVOCATION OF TIJE EARTH, TO MORNING. 

Wake from thy azure ocean-bed. 

Oh! beautiful sister. Day! 

Uplift thy gem-tiara’d head. 

And, in thy vestal robes array’d. 

Bid twilight’s gloom give way! 

Wake, dearest sister! the dark-brow’d night 
Delayetli too long her drowsy flight. 

Most glorious art thou, sister Day, 

Upon thy chariot throne, 

While, sitting supreme in regal sway. 

Thou boldest thy high effulgent way. 

In majesty alone; 

Till into thy cloud-pavilion’d home 
In the burning West, thy footsteps come. 

When last thy parting look I caught, 

Which turn’d, to smile good night. 

With all a layer’s fondness fraught— 

There seemed not in the universe aught 
So precious in thy sight, 

As thy own dear Earth, while to her breast. 

She folded her slumbering babes to rest. 

I hear the sparkling midnight spheres 
Rehearse the choral hymn. 

Which yet ere earth was stain’d with tears, 

Burst on the joy-entranced ears 
Of holy seraphim; 

While the lofty blue empyrean rang. 

As the morning stars together sang. 

Oh, many a joyous mountain rill. 

And many a rustling stream. 

Calm lake and glassy fountain still. 

Tall grove and silent mist-clad hill, 

Long for thy coming beam! 

Uprouse thee, then, fairest sister dear! 

For all are pining thy voice to hear. 

With trembling and impatient wing. 

My birds on every spray 
Await, thy welcome forth to sing 
With many a meeting lay; 

Then, wherefore. Beautiful, linger so long? 

Earth sighs to greet thee with shout and song. 

Thy flower* her vigil lone hath kept. 

With love’s untiring care; 

Tho’ round her pinks and violets slept, 

She wakefully hath watched and wept. 

Unto the dewy air; 

And like a desolate bride she waits. 

For the opening of her lover’s gates. 

Oh! then arise, fair sister dear: 

Awake, beloved Day! 

For many a silent trembling tear, 

Falls on my breast like diamond clear. 

In grief for thy delay. * 

From the rosy bowers of the orient skies 
Then up, sweetest sister, arise, arise! 


* The Sunflower. 
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THE BASHFEE WOOER. 


Prior to the attainment of my eighth year, my edu¬ 
cation was superintended by my widowed mother; 
whose apprehensions, excited by the delicacy of my 
constitution, deterred her from sending me to one of 
those preparatory establishments where they kindly 
“ teach the young idea how to shoot,” for a certain con¬ 
sideration in pounds, shillings, and pence. In the 
course of time she, however, naturally began to feel 
an anxiety that sorhe stronger hand should assume the 
direction of my studies : her health was much impair¬ 
ed by the consuming eflects of hidden sorrow from the 
early blighting of her wedded happiness, and slie dread¬ 
ed the consequence of an imperfect or a neglected ed¬ 
ucation to her child, while, at the same time, she slirank 
from the idea of placing distance between us. At the 
expiration of a short period I was, accordingly, sent to 
a day school of eminence, where I continued for some 
time, after which I was entrusted to the care of the 
Rev. Mr. Lizars, a clergyman, who conducted “ an es¬ 
tablishment” in the vicinity. Thus, with all the'terrors 
of my bashfuiness about me, I found myself surround¬ 
ed entirely by strangers. The familiarity of childhood, 
however, insensibly associated me with my school-fel¬ 
lows, and the frequent home-visits which I was per¬ 
mitted to make, reconciled me to my situation. 

Possessing an unquenchable thirst after information. 
I applied myself with the utmost diligence to my stu¬ 
dies, and even in the hours allotted to amusement I 
was in the habit of taking a book into the play-ground, 
and seated beneath an immense walnut-tree that sha- 
dow’ed the sward with its thick branches, I shared my 
attention between the lettered page, the insects that 
sported before me in the sun, and the merry boys that, 
with equal giddiness, frolicked on the green. Per¬ 
haps I was secretly impelled to this degree of studious- 
ness by the shyness of my disposition; certainly I was 
neither gloomy nor unsociable, and I believe I may af¬ 
firm, without boasting, that I was esteemed by my mas¬ 
ter and ushers, and beloved by my companions. Among 
the latter was a lad rather older than myself, to whom 
I became attached shortly after iny introduction to the 
establishment. His name was Sidney; he was the or¬ 
phan son of a naval officer of rank, who had fallen 
gloriously in the memorable battle of Trafalgar. The 
youth w'as under the guardianship of his maternal un¬ 
cle, Sir Herbert Long, and, according to his own incli¬ 
nation and the wishes of his family, was intended for 
the army. Light brown hair running into wavy curls, 
a clear complexion, a merry blue eye, and a laughing 
lip, could not fail to make a favourable impression up¬ 
on those who beheld him ; while his patrician descent 
might be deduced from the delicacy of his features, 
and the elegance of his figure, which, although slender 
in its proportions, combined singular strength and ac¬ 
tivity. Brave, hardy, cheerful, open-hearted, and good- 
tempered, he was the foremost in every frolic, tlie as- 
serter of every body’s rights, and the avenger of every 
body’s wrongs. Perceiving and pitying the diffidence 
which I vainly endeavoured to shake off, Sidney, wdth 
great generosity of feeling, proffered me his friendship; 
it was eagerly accepted, and from that time we became 
associates in learning. I looked up to the manly self- 
possession of his character, his decision, his happy and 
admirable address; wdth emotions of delight: I strove 
to imitate him, but I found that it was impossible, and I 
finally contented myself with contemplating that men¬ 
tal courage wffiich I could not hope to acquire. 

Previous to the midsummer vacation, it was the 
avowed intention of Mr. Lizars to institute an exami¬ 
nation of the pupils in the various branches of their 
education; and those friends and relations whose 
neighborhood permitted them to be present, were cere¬ 


moniously invited to the vicarage on the occasion. Af^ 
ter the examination of the respective classes, a distri¬ 
bution of prizes was to take place, and a f ete-champetre^ 
in which the younger female visitors were solicited to 
join, was to terminate the festivities. It was now the 
latter end of June, and I had been a considerable lime 
under the tuition of Mr. Lizars, who w^as kind enough, 
to inform me, that he had framed great expectations of 
me, and hoped to see them realized on the approach¬ 
ing occasion: my heart beat violently as I heard myself 
thus counted upon to support, in part, the honour of the 
establishment, and I applied myself more assiduously 
than ever to my duties. 1 knew' that my mother was 
to be present; and I heard that my youthful cousin, 
Maria Rivers, wdth her father, was to accompany her: 
the information was sufficient to stimulate my ambi¬ 
tion to the utmost, and I fervently hoped that my ener¬ 
vating timidity might not paralyse my efforts to obtain 
distinction. 1 had not seen my cousin since I was a 
child of some four years of age, and 1 could dimly re¬ 
member a sweet waxen-faced infant with dark hair 
and blue eyes, being held down to me to kiss by a pale 
looking lady, richly habited. A gentleman was beside 
her, and I was told that they were my aunt and uncle 
Rivers. I never after saw them, and when two years 
from that time a little mourning frock W'as put on me, 
and a crape tied round my straw hat, I can recollect 
somebody saying that “Aunt Rivers was dead, and was 
buried beyond the sea.” 

Great curiosity respecting my little cousin now took 
possession of me, and mingled with my graver medi¬ 
tations ; I endeavoured to picture what she might be 
now that she had “grown up,” for in my boyish reck¬ 
oning, tw'elve or thirteen years of age seemed invest¬ 
ed with the dignity of womanly estate. I was myself 
about sixteen, and I calculated that my young cousin 
might be eleven or something upwards; that she was 
pretty and interesting I would notallow myself to doubt 
for an instant, and as she had lately returned with her 
father from Italy, I made no question that she was 
highly accomplished. 

Thus enlivening my studies with the dreams of young 
romance, then beginning to fling their visionary spells 
around me, I passed the time rapidly away, and, almost 
before I was aware of it, the week preceding that in 
which our grand examination was to take place arrived. 

Sydney and myself had mutually been usher and 
pupil; we had rehearsed our lessons and had strictly 
catechised each other in every department of our stu¬ 
dies. Emulation—pure emulation —urged us on, and 
we exchanged congralulatious upon the progress which 
we had made. 

At last the long looked for, and by me the dread¬ 
ed yet desired, period arrived; we arose early, and 
a private e.xamination having been gone through,, 
w'e w'ero dismissed to the pleasing duties of the 
toilette, which on this occasion received a most unusual 
attention. I w'as no fop, and although Sydney had 
perhaps a tincture in his composition, I fully remember 
on that day vying with him in the nicety and taste 
with which 1 selected my dress. Having completed' 
my appearance, I threw a glance upon Sydney, who, 
with much seeming satisfaction, was standing before 
the glass drawing his fingers through the thick tresses 
of his auburn hair,—a flush was upon his cheek, and 
I confess that I was sensible of a feeling of uneasiness 
which I afterwards learned to understand as 1 gazed 
upon his handsome and elegant exterior. 

“ Well, my dear fellow,” exclaimed he suddenly “we 
have had enough of this puppyism, I think—it is time 
to be off, or, by Jove, we shall be quizzed as very Jessa- 
mies if we stay longer coquetting Ijefore the glass.” 
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Passing his arm through mine, we descended to the 
garden, just as we heard the wheels of a carriage roll 
rapidly to the gate; “A race—a race,” cried Sydney, 
now, my boy, who first shall peep at the fair faces of 
the ladies as they come forth glowing with expecta¬ 
tion?”—he ran off as he spoke, and I followed him to 
a group of elder-trees, where I knew that without be¬ 
ing seen I could reconnoitre the visiters. No such dif¬ 
fidence actuated my friend, he half-ascended the trunk 
of one, and raising his head above the wall, whispered to 
me, “ not to stand prying through a chink like another 
Pyramus, but to join him where I could both see and 
he seen.” I did not reply, for I perceived that it was 
my mother’s carriage, and my eyes were intently fixed 
upon a tall slender girl with long black ringlets escap¬ 
ing from her bonnet and floating wildly upon her neck; 

I could scarcely discern her features, for her head was 
declined as she descended the steps, leaning upon the 
arm of a gentleman who had preceded her, but an ex¬ 
clamation of delight from Sydney occasioned her to 
look up. She must have beheld the presumptuous fel¬ 
low, for a blush mantled upon her cheek, and she quick¬ 
ly averted her glance; in the next instant she passed 
into the house. I knew it must be my cousin, and my 
heart throbbed violently. 

“ By Jupiter! she’s a sw’eet girl!” cried Sydney, as 
with sparkling eyes and glow'ing cheeks he hastily 
jumped from the tree; “a Pallas-like looking creature 
although so young!—and she’s your cousin, my boy, is 
she? ’Gad, you’re in luck—you must introduce me, 
you must, by heaven! There was an eye! a brow of 
dignity, and a lip of sweetness! and a form of grace! 
none of your rustic belles, my lad—no, no—patrician 
‘every inch’—but hey! what's the matter? how comes 
this, Montague? are you smitten already? or are you 
jealous, or what?” and ho looked at me with surprise, 
for I was vexed to the heart, yet knew not zvh^, and 
for the first time imagined I could wish to quarrel with 
say friend. 

“ Come, come, Montague,” said he, as he again drew 
my arm through his, “ I see how it is, you’re embar¬ 
rassed, my dear fellow, you tremble with confusion at 
the idea of meeting this little divinity; but take cour¬ 
age, ‘ faint heart never won fair lady,’ and I give you 
due warning, that if you don’t look well to it, J’ll run 
off with her myself.” 

I affected to enter into his gaiety, but there was a 
hollowness in the effort, and I sank into a fit of un¬ 
pleasant musings, which Sydney suddenly interrupted 
hy exclaiming in an under tone— 

“ The day is ours! Look up, my modest Endymion, 
your Diana is at hand.” 

We had just emerged from an angle of the garden, 
and, with mixed sensations of delight and embarrass¬ 
ment, I beheld my mother advancing towards me with 
the gentleman and the young lady, whom I doubted 
not were ray uncle and my fair cousin. Colouring to 
the very roots of my hair, I approached her, perhaps 
more tardily than I should have done had she been 
alone, and, with some degree of awkward formality, 1 
bowed my acknowledgments to the compliments of 
my uncle, and the recognition of his daughter. It be¬ 
came my duty to introduce Sydney, and I hastily per¬ 
formed the ceremony, glad of any pretext to turn at¬ 
tention from myself. Sydney bowed with a courtly 
ease to my uncle, and with graceful gallantry to my 
mother and cousin; the fellow looked insolently hand¬ 
some, and, boy as I w^as, I could not but notice that he 
throw a certain tenderness into his manner, as he fixed 
his eye on Maria, and seemed to claim a priority of ac¬ 
quaintance from their casual glimpse of each other a 
few minutes before. I could not then determine why, 
but I felt inclined to hate him, and with some asperity 
I reminded him, in a sidelong whisper, that he had left 
his Euclid in the bed-room, and that a forfeit would be 
the consequence. “ Forfeits be shot,” replied he, “ do 


you think that I will run off.for a paltry half-crown? 
no, no! Give me the bright eye of beauty, and a fig 
for the Euclid, say I.” With this he actually offered 
his arm to Maria, with a graceful deference of manner 
which I would have given worlds to command. 1 was 
utterly confounded by his assurance, and had it not 
been that my uncle and mother engaged me closely 
in conversation, I verily believe that I could have shed 
tears of chagrin. My uncle questioned me upon my 
studies, and my mother upon my health, and I was 
obliged to answer the numerous interrogations with 
accuracy and calmness; while that villain, Sydney, 
was enjoying himself before me with my cousin, and 
plucking flowers for her as they passed along. I envi¬ 
ed him from the bottom of my heart, and when I re¬ 
membered that he w'as just eighteen, I could with 
pleasure have crushed him for his presumption. 

“ Felix,” said my uncle, “ this friend of yours is a 
fine fellow, a very fine fellow: I recollect his poor fa¬ 
ther well, we were play-mates in youth and a braver 
man never died for his country. 1 have also some 
slight acquaintance with Sir Herbert; he is a widow¬ 
er and childless, and this nephew of his will, in all 
probability, inherit the baronet’s vast fortune, in addi¬ 
tion to his own very handsome property.” 

My reflections were not rendered the more agreea¬ 
ble by this intelligence, and I experienced considera¬ 
ble relief when, upon entering the house, we were or¬ 
dered to the school, while Mr. Lizars escorted his vis- 
itei-s to the drawing-room. The hour big with my 
hopes and fears drew near, and as I looked at Sydney, 
who was humming a fashionable air with the most per¬ 
fect oblivion of his book,- I resolved to bear away the 
honours of the approaching trial, and distinguish ray- 
self at least by the depth and brilliancy of my acquire¬ 
ments. I fancied that I had achieved a complete coa- 
quest over my natural reserve, and elated with ex¬ 
pectations, I presumed to count upon success. 

Our lecture-room had been expressly fitted up for 
the occasion; seats were arranged for the guests, and 
a kind of temporary stage had been erected for the 
classes. The bell rang, we hurried to the scene, and 
in a few minutes after we were stationed behind the 
green curtain, a bustle in front apprised us that the 
company was assembling. Our master shortly made 
his appearance before us, and addre.ssing a few words 
of flattering encouragement, took his place at a table 
most imposingly covered with globes, books, papers, 
charts, and maps ; while the glittering medals and the 
gaily bound volumes, intended as premiums, dazzled 
us with their prominent display. My face was like 
fire, and the terrors of suffocation threatened to destroy 
me. Mr. Lizars hemmed gently, and arranged his uni¬ 
versity gown most becomingly; the ushers drew up 
their collars, and the boys grounded arms like a corps 
of infantry. Again the bell rang, and the curtain rose 
majestically; discovering not only us to our friends, but 
our friends to us: there they sate, six deep at least, in 
the largest room of the vicarage, and presenting to my 
fevered ideas the semblance of an audience at the 
Italian Opera, or the splendours of a birth-night. One 
glance, stolen from beneath my eye-lashes, was all that 
I ventured upon, but it sufficed to reveal to me the 
fair form of my cousin, seated by my mother and my 
uncle; I knew her by her robe of white and 
the long dark ringlets that fell upon her neck, and I 
could perceive, for my glance was like that of the fal¬ 
con, that an air of profound interest dwelt upon her 
beautiful face. There were above a dozen other fair 
girls before me, all, perhaps, equally attractive, but 
Maria was the only one for whom 1 had either eyes or 
ears. My mother looked pleased, and full of sweet 
calm expectation, as if she knew that I would succeed; 
but my uncle had something of the sceptic about hig 
brow and lip; he was somewhat frigid in his manners, 
and I coiild not help thinking that there was a want 
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ofter^ about him, which his polished formality was far 
from tending to dissipate. 

An address, in which neatness, point, and brevity, 
were studiously affected, was spoken by Mr. Lizars, 
after which the proceedings commenced. The exam¬ 
ination in the learned languages was conducted florid¬ 
ly and superficially, poetical recitations among the mi¬ 
nor pupils relieved the dullness to those who knew not 
the blessings of a classical education, and the course 
of our English studies was dwelt upon with much pe¬ 
dantic foppery. I had gone on pretty fairly ; my an¬ 
swers, although rarely atidible beyond the footlights of 
our mimic theatre, were invariably accurate, and eli¬ 
cited applause from my master. I was actually float¬ 
ing upon the tide of success, and looked forward to 
being decorated with one of the gold medals, suspend¬ 
ed by a riband of emerald green, tied in a true lov¬ 
er’s knot by the hands of Mrs. Lizars herself! The 
Greek class was now summoned, Giiniey, and two 
or three elder boys, stood above me and Sydney; and 
from their great application, I felt that all that I could 
do'would be to preserve my place. jEschylus was 
produced, the examination went on flourishingly; at 
length a question in prosody of much perplexity occur¬ 
red. Gurney replied confidently—he was in error.— 
Smith, Coverdale, De Vere, Atherton—they stammer¬ 
ed, hesitated, coloured, and stood silent. I was appeal¬ 
ed to—all eyes were unquestionably upon me. Syd¬ 
ney and I had repeated the passage the preceding day 
I spoke* “ Louder, louder, my dear boy,” said Mr. Li¬ 
zars, in his silvery tones of urbanity. I attempted 
it once more, but my tongue cleaved to my mouth, and 
my voice sank into a whisper. 

“ He knows it, sir! Montague knows it—I am sure 
that he does,” cried out Sydney, regardless of every 
thing but my honour. “ Speak out, then, speak out,” 
continued Mr. L. A consciousness of the awkward 
appearance I was making doubled my embarrassment. 
I could not utter a single syllable; and in fact my ideas 
were so confused, that I doubt if I could have given 
the due reply. Mr. Lizars consulted his watch, the 
given time had expired—Sydney was called upon, he 
replied promptly and accurately, the room rang with 
applause, but he did not move an inch to assume his 
place at the head of the class. Mr. Lizars desired him 
to go to the top, observing that he merited the situa¬ 
tion. 

I do not, sir;” he replied firmly but respectfully, 
" it is Montague’s by right; he answered correctly, I 
am certain, lor it was but yesterday we examined each 
Other in the very page, and he knew the whole.” 

This occasioned some slight confusion—the boys 
stared with wonder at such magnanimity, and whisper¬ 
ings of “unfair!” “unfair!” “ made up between them,” 
caught my ear. I could have sunk into the very floor 
with confusion; Mr. Lizars put an end to it. Sydney’s 
uncle, although absent, cherished sanguine anticipations 
of his nephew’s success, and prided himself upon the 
distinction which he relied upon his acquiring; he was 
besides a baronet, and a man of immense fortune and 
influence. The Rev. Mr. Lizars weighed all this, and 
after a momentary deliberation he concluded the affair. 

“ I regret Master Montague’s unfortunate silence,” he 
said, waving his hand courteously, “ no one regrets it 
more than I do—he is a clever, a very clever lad,”— 
and he looked over at my mother—“ a youth of won¬ 
derful intelligence”—another sidelong look—“ but the 
rules of my establishment imperiously preclude the 
possibility of my promoting him on this occasion, al¬ 
though I may, and do, entertain a supposition that he 
was restrained by diffidence from speaking. You are 
a generous, high-spirited youth, Mr. Sydney, and allow 
me to request that you will not only immediately as¬ 
sume your rank as head of the class, but permit me to 
reward yon with this little testimonial of my approba¬ 
tion and youi^ deserts.” 

F 2 


Further remonstrance was in vain, and taking a gold 
medal from the table, and pulling the riband over the 
head of Sydney, who positively blushed with emotion, 
he announced “ tJiefirst prize” adjudged to Mr. Sydney, 
the nephew of Sir Herbert Long, Bart. It was not 
envy that overcame me with its baneful influence; 
but shame and mortification at the degraded appear¬ 
ance which I made before my mother, my uncle, and 
my cousin, absolutely sickened my very heart. With 
a poignancy of regret, rendered more keen by a sense 
of humiliation, I took my seat at the back of the stage, 
where the pupils were ranged in a semi-circle previ¬ 
ous to the delivery of a poetical address, intended as a 
kind of epilogue. Sydney, as the bearer of the first 
prize, was called upon to repeat it, and wdih the badgo 
of honour glittering upon his breast, a cheek flushed 
and an eye sparkling with excitement, he, willi grace¬ 
ful confidence, stepj^ed forward, and bowing to the ad¬ 
miring groups whose looks were riveted upon his fine 
form and intelligent features, gave the recital with easej 
judgment, and exquisite animation. I saw my cousin’s 
eyes bent upon him the whole time that he was speak¬ 
ing ; her head was gently depressed, her eye slightly 
raised, its expression soft and tender, her lips were 
partly severed, a faint smile played round them; ad 
miration—timid, hidden, half-discovered admiration— 
sate upon her features—that look was not for me,—I 
felt that I could forfeit worlds of wealth to make it 
mine. Noticing this scrutinizingly and jealously, I fan¬ 
cied that I could detect his too-handsome face appeal¬ 
ing toiler whenever an opportunity arose, as if, though 
he addressed the multitude, his heart conferred with. 
one alone. And I might have occupied that distinguish¬ 
ed post! /might have been that sole object of inter¬ 
est! I might have made my mother the proudest of 
the spectators! whereas I had covered myself with 
positive disgrace, reduced myself to the level of the 
mere dunces of the school, and w^as sitting, as I deserv¬ 
ed, a mere part of the back-ground, instead of being 
the principal feature in front. The general who sees 
victory snatched from him by some momentary delay 
in his operations, 1 am sure could not suffer more than. 
I did; and it was a sort of blessed reprieve when, 
amidst the clapping of hands and the waving of hand¬ 
kerchiefs, young Sydney made his valedictory bow, 
and the curtain fell. 

He came fo me immediately, and snatching the med¬ 
al from his neck endeavoured to force it upon mine. 
“ It is yours, Montague! it is yours! I know your bash- 
fulness alone prevented it from falling publicly to your 
share.” 

Startled, confounded, overcome by this generosity,! 
grasped his hand, and while pouring out a torrent of 
eulogiums upon the nobleness of his feeling, I positively 
and indignantly refused to deprive him of the honour 
which he so justly merited. On this point I maintain¬ 
ed my courage, and, proof against his expostulations 
and entreaties, I broke from him to privately indulge 
in tears. Avoiding the presence of my family, and 
the half-malicious condolings of my companions, I stole 
into the shrubbery, there to recover my composure. It 
was an evening w'hich at any other time would have 
charmed me into a vein of poetry; as it wms, it had a 
soothing influence over my agitated feelings, which, 
like the swelling waters of the deep after a storm has 
swept them into billows, began to subside into a gentle 
heaving. The air was soft and sweet, laden with the 
leafy smell of trees, and the odour of plants, and the 
mellow notes of a distant wood-bird stole lullingly up¬ 
on the ear. That fairy communion of the fading hues 
of day and the tender shadowings of eve, which forms 
the rich mysterious twilight, so full of inspiration to 
the poet and the painter, reigned upon the sky, and 
through the waving trees came precious .snatches of 
the glorious west, all gold and amethyst, dying into 
that deep but vapoury purple, which at such an hoar 
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marks the boundaries of earth and air. The moon was 
up, and, preceded by the vesper star, that like a single 
diamond, glittered in the firmament, shone sweetly 
through the trembling branches that flung a flickering 
shadow upon the velvet turf. 

Meditative in my nature, I could not help experi¬ 
encing the dominion of the hour and tlie solitude ,* I 
half forgot my anxieties, and after gazing for some mi¬ 
nutes with melancholy interest upon the scene, I recol¬ 
lected that my absence might betray the w’calmess I 
had indulged. Approaching a little rivulet, that ran 
like a thread of silver from an artificial grotto of lime¬ 
stone, I stooped down and laved my brows with the 
stream, to remove the tell-tale traces of my tears; foot¬ 
steps sounded near, and I could distinguish the voice 
of my mother speaking to some one with whom she was 
walking in the garden. A hawthorn hedge and a row 
of majestic elms separated the shrubbery from the place 
where they were, and screened me from observation,* 
an irresistible impulse impelled me to listen to what, 
indeed, I could scarcely have avoided hearing. 

“ I am disappointed—grievously disappointed at my 
hoy’s failure,” said my mother, in her low sweet tones. 

know that he is not deficient in ability or applica¬ 
tion, and it would have made me most proud had he 
been, as I promised my fond expectations, the first up¬ 
on the list of honour,* but that insurmountable bash¬ 
fulness-” 

“ Was the ruin of your expectations, my dear aunt,” 
interrapted another voice, which I recognized as Ma¬ 
ria’s: “my cousin,” continued she, “is timid to excess, 
—I perceived it at our introduction, and I really think 
that he was more agitated than myself. His young 
friend has a most noble bearing, we must persuade 
Felix to profit by his example.” 

The voices died away, and I could hear no more: 
judge whether I wished to listen longer to the eflTusions 
of my dear mother’s disappointment, and the pity, per- 
Tiaps die secret derision of my cousin! I fled from the 
spot, and joining my companions, tried to smother my 
reproaches in their society. But new mortifications 
awaited me: we received directions to prepare for our 
dance on the lawn, and I found, to my inexpressible 
chagrin, that Sydney was destined to open the ball, and 
of course enjoyed the priority of selecting a partner; 
something told me that he would offer his hand to Ma¬ 
ria, and I should again be second in the field. I could 
tell by his looks that he was elated with joy at his pri¬ 
vilege ; and when w*e received a summons to escort 
the ladies to the ground, I tremblingly approached my 
mother, who regarded me with the same sweet smile 
as ever, and offered her my arm. 

“ My dear truant boy,” she whispered, “ pay some at¬ 
tention to your cousin, your conduct may be construed 
into incivility.” 

I looked towards Miss Rivers: with an eye full of 
archness, and a lip round which a smile of infinite 
irony was hovering, she stood completely alone; at that 
very instant Sydney flew to her, apparently deserted as 
she was, and his attention was immediately accepted. 
She laughed sportively, shook her head playfully and 
familiarly at me, and walked off with her gallant es¬ 
cort to join the groups of revellers. I shrunk into my¬ 
self, and felt that I was the most contemptible of beings; 
my mother pressed my hand encouragingly, but asham¬ 
ed of being seen with her when every boy in the 
school was securing a partner for the dance, I quitted 
her, and making my bow to a very diffident-looking 
girl, who seemed as nervous as myself, I murmured 
out a hope that she would honour me with her hand 
for the first set: she complied, and I led her to the side. 

A quadrille party formed of the seniors added to the 
hilarity, as all joined in the amusement; and when an 
admirably chosen band of amateurs began to play, 
mirth reigned upon every countenance. 

At the conclusion of the dance, we adjourned to our 


places, and what with the due attentions to our part- 
ners, the cloaking, shawling, handing to places, and the 
offering refreshments, there was sufficient room for my 
e.xercising some degree of that graceful gallantry not 
altogether unbecoming upon the occasion; my poor 
partner, however, enjoyed but a small share of these 
courtesies. I had my eye upon Sydney and Maria; 
he was assisting her to throw a superb scarf over her 
shoulders, and in doing so, w’hether he neglected the 
duty in gazing upon her cheek or not, I cannot tell, 
but one of the fringed ends caught the small sprig of 
jessamine that was fastened in her hair, and snatched 
it from its confinement; the flower fell at her feet; he 
seized it hastily from the ground, and with a happy as¬ 
surance placed it in his coat: Maria coloured deeply, 
and smilingly demanded its return; but, shaking his 
head 'gaily and winningly, he appealed to her father 
whether the fee was not due to him for his services ? 

“ Happy, happy fellow! ” sighed I. The ensuing dance 
separated him from Maria, and now that she was at 
liberty, I hastened with trepidation to offer myself to 
her notice; my scarcely audible request was accepted 
with much encouragement of manner, and seated be¬ 
side my cousin, I ventured occasionally to touch upon 
such topics as I thought would interest her; but I found 
that she possessed a mind of the first order, cultivated 
in the highest degree, and that to suit my conversation 
to hers I must elevate and refine it. This would have 
been most agreeable, had it not also been accompanied 
with the discovery, that a strong vein of irony, keen 
and brilliant, ran through the whole of her remarks; 
it was clearly a part of her nature, and I shrank from 
the idea of encountering it. In fact, I felt alarmed in 
her society, for I knew that the glaring defect of my 
character, so degrading to my notions of dignity, could 
not fail to expose me to the private ridicule of this in¬ 
tellectual creature, although pity, and the claims of re¬ 
lationship, w'ould protect me from its effects. I need 
not now say that I was relieved when the dance for 
which I had engaged her was over, and with addition¬ 
al pleasure I saw* the termination of the ball. 

The party broke up late, and when my mother’s car¬ 
riage was announced, I ventured to hand my cousin in, 
with a revival of courage arising from the conscious¬ 
ness that the trial was at length over. The next day 
we were all to return home, and I mused with hidden 
congratulation upon the idea, that as Sydney w-as going 
into Westmoreland to spend the holidays on his uncle’s 
estate, he could no longer steal like a bright phantom 
between me and Maria, and throw my humbler quali¬ 
fications into the shade. My ambition was heated by 
the estimate which I had formed of her superior en¬ 
dowments, and I hoped that a freer communion be¬ 
tween us during the vacation, would wear aw’ay any 
depreciatory impression of my merits that she might 
have formed. Guess my mortification and surprise, 
when I learned, upon reaching home, that my uncle 
had purchased lands bordering upon Sir Herbert’s, and 
that it was his intention to proceed thither almost im¬ 
mediately. 

“ They will be continually together,” exclaimed I 
internally, “ walking, riding, reading together perpetu¬ 
ally, while I—I shall be unthought of—completely bu¬ 
ried in forgetfulness, or perhaps remembered only to 
be laughed at!” and then the injustice I was guilty of 
to my friend in the latter part of my bitter reflection, 
struck me with a sense of shame and remorse. But I 
will not linger upon these details; it is sufficient for 
my purpose to say, that in the month which was spent 
in the society of my fair cousin, who remained w*ith 
us while her father superintended the preliminaries of 
their residence in Westmoreland, my boyish heart sur¬ 
rendered completely to her attractions. I was not only 
enslaved by the charms of her understanding, but cap¬ 
tivated by the graces of her person; and I looked for- 
w*ard to our temporary separation with feelings of the 
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deepest regret. I should here observe, tliat notwith¬ 
standing the jealousies, admirations, embarrassments, 
and blushes, which 1 have thus lingeringly portrayed, 
I was but a stripling of sixteen; Sydney was two years 
my senior, and in spite of her height and numerous 
accomplishments, my fair cousin had but just entered 
her teens. A long residence in the sweet climes of 
the south had hastened an apparent maturity, and ri¬ 
pened the soft rose on her cheek; thus she was usually 
taken to be my equal in age; and the uncommon depth 
of her observation, aided by assiduous culture and an 
early introduction to the best circles of society, in no 
trifling degree corroborated the impression. She play¬ 
ed and sung with exquisite taste, and having acquired 
the divine science in what may be termed its own 
native land, her style was all sweetness, delicacy, and 
discrimination. I have stood near her, scarcely daring 
to breathe, lest I should lose one tone of a voice, which, 
although not arrived at its full compass, sounded to me 
like the breathings of music, and never failed to abso¬ 
lutely intoxicate me with delight. My mother used 
to smile placidly at my silent raptures, and Maria 
would often turn her bright eyes upon me with a sport¬ 
iveness of expression that called deep blushes into my 
face, while it wove a new mesh in the snare that en- 
tliralled me. My bashfulness, however, prevented my 
ever imitating Sydney in his gallantry, although I 
would have given half my existence to have been able 
to press her hand as 1 assisted her from the carriage, 
or to have gazed into her eyes as 1 rambled with her 
in the garden. Alas, alas! I could do neither; my 
tones were cold and formal, and my looks either stupid 
or vacillating, and thus writing myself down “ dolt 
and simpleton" in the memory of a lively, intelligent, 
satirical, and high-spirited girl, I permitted the time 
to glide away. My uncle returned from Westmore¬ 
land to escort Maria to his new mansion, and with 
many studied acknowledgments to my mother for her 
attention to his daughter, he proffered us an invitation 
to the —Lodge, “as soon as it was in a state fit for the 
reception of visitors." There was so little cordiality 
in his manner, that I conceived a dislike to him that I 
could not overcome; that irony which, although keen, 
was brilliant and playful, and tempered by feminine 
sweetness in his daughter, was in him cold and severe, 
and I had quite penetration enough to see that my mo¬ 
ther internally determined to refuse the invitation, 
which she evaded. The parting look place, and while 
Maria in the next apartment was busied in affectionate 
farew’ells with my mother, I stole away the copy of 
“ Tasso, which, having forgotten to pul up with the 
rest of her books, she was about to take with her into 
the carriage. 

“ This, at least, shall bear evidence of my feelings," 

I mentally ejaculated, and hurrying to a distant win¬ 
dow, I tremblingly pencilled beneath her name the fol¬ 
lowing lines: 

“ Cara al mio cor tu sei 

Cio che’ sole agli occhi mici." 

Blushing at my presumption, I replaced the volume 
upon the table, and had the secret gratification of see¬ 
ing my cousin take it up as she called me to hand her to 
the carriage. I obeyed the summons, and when I saw 
her seated within the vehicle that Was to bear her 
so many miles away from me, I could scarcely repress 
my tears. 

“ Now remember, Felix, if your mother’s afraid of 
the journey you need not be so, and should you fancy 
a month or two by the lakes you will know where to 
pass it; besides the fells are attractive to a young shot, 
and there is plenty of grouse to keep you in practice." 
These were the last words of my uncle as he jumped 
into the carriage, which whirled off w'ith a rapidity 
that soon carried it out of sight. 


The next two years I will pass hastily over, for they 
contain but few particulars of interest. I spent some 
months at the Cambridge Univei-sity for the comple¬ 
tion of my studies; Sydney went to the Military' Col¬ 
lege at Sandhurst; and my fair cousin, after a sojourn 
in Wesmoreland, and a visit of some duration to Lou¬ 
don, accompanied her father on a ramble into'the 
Highlands. 

I could afford numerous illustrations of the misery 
w’hich I suffered at College from the predominant trait 
of my character, but as they are unconnected with the 
more important features of my life, I need not here give 
them a place. The first heavy blow which my happiness 
received was in the decease of my mother; my fond, 
my indulgent, my excellent mother; her illness was 
sudden and brief, and although promising a favourable 
result, terminated fatally. By her wull my guardian¬ 
ship devolved upon my uncle Rivers as my nearest 
relation, and a man whose inflexible principle would se¬ 
cure the due disposition of my inheritance. I will 
merely touch upon this melancholy blow, for even at 
the distance of years 1 cannot revert to that bitterest 
of all losses without unsealing the fountains of sorrow- 
I was now eighteen years of age, and my uncle deem¬ 
ed it advisable that I should enjoy the benefits of tra¬ 
vel upon the continent until I attained my majority. 
Tlie decision pleased me, and I could not but enter¬ 
tain a hope that an extended intercourse with society 
would operate favourably upon my prevailing weak¬ 
ness, and give me something like a reasonable confi¬ 
dence in myself. I was mistaken; positively mistaken; 
and I found out my error when, after three years spenc in 
the usual routine upon the continent, I returned to my 
native land and was formally put in possession of my 
estate. It is certainly true that I was no longer a 
shame-faced boy, but where was the advantage acquir¬ 
ed ? In every sqnse of the word, I w'as now that pit¬ 
iable object in society,—a “ bashful man." 

The budding girl had blossomed into the perfection of 
maturity, and Maria, w'hose image, consecrated in my 
juvenile affections, had never been absent from my 
bosom, appeared before me with tenfold attraction, f 
could have worshipped at her feet, but a sensation, 
bordering upon awe, restrained me from even giving 
utterance to my feelings. Cordial, animated, and play¬ 
ful as ever, she welcomed me home, congratulating 
me upon my majority with a thousand kind sentiments, 
that I treasured in my heart as sweet food foi memory 
w'hen away.* 

My uncle’s estate was beautifully situated, and I 
soon found that, if Sydney had entertained serious 
views of gallantry, it could not have been more favour¬ 
able to his wishes. A row of superb elms, a quickset 
hedge, and a romantic style, alone formed the boundaries 
of the grounds belonging to my uncle, and those of Sir* 
Herbert; and I discovered that the initials and the 
name of my cousin, with other w'ell-known ciphers 
and mottos, were carved upon the rind of the surround¬ 
ing trunks; every beech, every oak, every ash-tree in 
the neighborhood, bore token of this lover’s musings, 
and little ingenuity did it require to make out who 
was the Orlando that thus gave tongues to trees, and 
bade them proclaim his faith. My heart sank within 
me at the sight, and I turned away from the spot with 
emotions w'hich a barbarian might have commiserated. 
There was, however, some consolation in the fact, that 
Sydney, who had long since come into the possession 
of his property, was at Gibraltar with his regiment, 
and would probably continue there for months, if not, 
as I secretly desired, for years. In his letters he had 
usually spoken of my cousin in terms of high-flown 
rapture, but there was so much volatility about him, 
that I foreboded little of importance in the issue; and 

* For this idea the writer is indebted to one of Mr. 
Haynes Bayly’s prose sketches. 
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calculating upon the effects which time and travel 
must have upon his gay disposition, I conceived that, 
with some preparatory culture of resolution, I might 
Jay siege to the sweet citadel of my hopes. Enjoying 
a thousand invaluable opportunities of winding myself 
into her affections, continually in her society, together 
Tiding out in the neighborhood, exploring the moun¬ 
tains, making moonlight excursions on the lakes, and 
sauntering in the garden, wdtli only the occasional pre¬ 
sence of ray uncle, 1 surely possessed every means 
which man could desire of improving our acquaint¬ 
ance and softening her sentiments towards me. But 
the unaccountable predominance of that torpedo folly, 
which seemed as inseparable from my being as the 
breath o^f existence, negatived my designs, and flung 
my intended gallantries in the cold shade of formality. 
Where Sydney would have carved out a multitude of 
little interests, I, statue-like, failed to create one, and 1 
can now scarcely conceive /loio my cousin experienc¬ 
ed that pleasure in my company which invariably ap¬ 
peared to animate her. Thus, trembling with all the 
sensibility of secret passion, I hovered near my fair en- 
thraller, day by day yielding myself up more unresist¬ 
ingly to her iniduence, yet burying the declaration in 
my bosom, that would, perhaps, if made, have entitled 
me to the fulfilment of my wishes. Whether Colonel 
Rivers, with the penetration of a man of the world, 
dived into the state of my affections, and wished to af¬ 
ford me encouragement or not, I cannot determine, 
but he threw me eternally into the path of fascination, 
and after dinner usually withdrew to his library, where 
he had enshrined a rare and exquisite cabinet of paint¬ 
ings, collected at infinite expense upon the continent. 
Upon these ancient specimens of art he dwelt with all 
the enthusiasm of a connoisseur; and while he was 
hanging over his Da Finds, his Guidos, his Rembrandts, 
and his Waierloos, my fair cousin and myself custom¬ 
arily adjourned to the magnificent garden which lay 
near the house, and spent the time in wandering among 
flowers, and butterflies, or, sheltered from the sun in a 
sweet bower of eglantine, pondered over the golden 
bards of Italy. 

One afternoon, when the heat of the day had driven 
nato our odorous.retreat, Maria, turning over the leaves 
of her Tasso, glanced at the passionate extract which, 
when an enamoured boy, I had scrawled beneath her 
’ name. She- smiled as she pointed it out to me, saying, 
Felix, see what a mysterious declaration of tenderness 
has been laying in this innocent book for some years; 
in sooth, I am touched by the delicate fervour of the 
unknov/n, who, falling desperately in love with a girl 
of thirteen, took this method to discover his sentiments. 
He was a chivalrous knight, no doubt,” she continued, 
^‘like Bayard/ sans peur e.t sans reproche,' and unques¬ 
tionably adored me with all the exquisite intensity of 
ffleen/ She laiighed while she spoke, and her eye 
was bent playfully upon the disguised and schoolboy 
hand in which I had so foolishly written the quotation. 
Suddenly she raised it and fixed it upon mine, my face 
wus covered with a crimson of the deepest dye, and 
the utter confusion that possessed me must have in¬ 
stantly revealed the truth. Maria rallied me upon my 
appearance; and pulling down a branch of the jessa¬ 
mine that twined up the bower, she sportively held it 
before me, saying, “ How intolerably the sun has heat¬ 
ed you, my dear cousin! truly you have lost all fairness 
of tint, and my camelia Japojiica must give place to 
the brighter scarlet of your complexion. You do not 
apprehend a fever!‘actually I begin to be alarmed, 
and must send for Halliday to prescribe!” and, suiting 
the action to the word, she drew up into the opposite 
corner, looking at me archly the whole time. But my 
embarrassment was increased by her irony; and per¬ 
ceiving that she pained me, or possibly reading more 
in my perplexity than I was aware she did, she ceased, 
the smile faded from her lip, and, while her brow re¬ 


covered its serenity, she gazed at me silently and scru- 
linizingly for a moraeiiL There was much inquiring 
earnestness in her manner; and could I but have bro¬ 
ken the spell that sate upon me like an evil genius, I 
might then have determined the balance in my favour. 
Maria seemed waiting for me lospeek—one, two, three 
minutes stole by, and I was mute as the pebbles at our 
feet; ray embarrassment became infectious,and,rising 
hastily, my cousin proposed our return to the parlour. 

“Stay! Maria! slay!” I exclaimed vehemently; she 
turned round—her divine countenance beamed serene¬ 
ly upon me—my purpose faultered— 

“Your dress is entangled in the rose-bush.” 

1 disengaged it, we passed on, and the door of oj5 
port unity closed against 77ic/or ever / * * * 

The circumstances of my election, my parliamenta¬ 
ry career, its termination, and the success of my woo¬ 
ing, 1 reserve for a future page—- 

“When, at twilight, by the hearth I sit 
In loneliness and silence.” Cf***Y. 


ROUSSEAU. 

Rousseau has often been extolled as a philanthro¬ 
pist. Burke said of him, that he loved his kind, and 
hated his kindred. Every page that he has wTitten 
glows with the captivations of that sentimental luxury, 
of which he was so great a master, and which he has 
arrayed in all the blandishments of eloquence. Hence 
the source of that admiration which his writings have 
so universally excited. Though his judgment, as a 
philosopher, was not so profound, yet his taste was so 
exquisite, that he strews flowers in the most rugged 
way, and interests the passions and the fancy, in the 
investigation of the most abstract propositions. This 
is his great excellence. 

Though Rousseau had little beneficence, yet his 
writings, breathing nothing but the reciprocal love, and 
kindness, and confidence of the golden age, contributed 
by their wide diffusion, and their enchanting eloqtience, 
to render humanity fashionable: and they have at least 
this merit—that no man can well rise from reading 
them without feeling a higher respect for his species^ 

The extreme and febrile sensibility, which was the 
characteristic peculiarity of Rousseau, while it proved 
the origin of many of his miseries,, was, perhaps, a 
principal source of his greatness. It imparted a sin¬ 
gular delicacy, freshness, and animation to every page 
of his. writings. His feelings, in whatever channel 
they flow'ed, rushed on with a resistless impetuosity; 
but, in the end, they made a wreck of his understand¬ 
ing; his judgment was lost in the unremitting turbu¬ 
lence of his sensations, and, in some intervals of insa¬ 
nity, he exhibited the melancholy prospect of genius 
crumbling into ruins. 

The language of Rousseau was always a faithful 
history of what w'as passing in the heart; wdiich now 
thrilled with rapture, and now raged with passion. Of 
his style, the peculiar characteristic is exuberance of 
profusion, without distinction of lustre. It often re¬ 
sembles a landscape in w'hich there is a great assem¬ 
blage of beautiful forms, without any intermediate spots 
of barrenness; but without any objects of a striking 
and prominent grandeur, and, in the contemplation of 
wliich, the eye is at last satiated by the uniformity.— 
This style of writing often possesses a charm, of which 
even the apathy of the coldest critic can hardly be in¬ 
sensible to the fascination. He who wishes to perfect 
himself in those delicacies of language which impress 
a palpable form, a living entity on the fleeting tints 
and sensations of the heart, should carefully analyze the 
genius of the style of Rousseau; should search into the 
causes from which result the beauty and splendour of 
his combinations, and endeavour to extract from the 
Kloise and Emil ins a portion of that taste by which 
they were inspired. 
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NELSON’S PltiliAR. 

It is rather favourable to the private reputation of 
this Themistocles of the British navy, that his fame, 
almost unexceptionably monopolizes public attention ,• 
and excites public admiration. Indeed, to sully this 
fame, would be a dishonour to the living and an in¬ 
justice to the dead: for a soul more dauntless, or a 
mind better stored with all the qualifications of his 
danger-seeking profession, never existed. In him, 
England possessed the intellectual bulwark of her 
naval glory; a glory, which, though his successors 
have not lessened, they, however, have never been 
able to increase. HcfTatio Nelson was bom on the 
29th of September 1758, at Burnham Thorpe, in the 
county of Norfolk, England. At the very early age of 
twelve years, he entered the navy, and in his nine¬ 
teenth year was promoted to a lieutenancy. On the 
commencement of that war with prance, which was 
the nursery of heroes abroad, and, beggars at home, 
Nelson was appointed commander of the Agamemnon, 
of 64 guns, with which he joined Lord Hood in the 
Mediterranean; and assisted in the attack and taking 
of Toulon, and the siege of Bastia. The fame of 
Nelson, however, had reached no vCry distinguished 
altitude, until the 13lh of February 1797, when he at¬ 
tacked the splendid and powerful Spanish ship Santis- 
sima Trinidada.of 136 guns, and then, passing to the San 
Nicholas of 80, and San Joseph of 112 guns, obliged 
them both to surrender. In reward for this service, 
he was made Knight of the Bath, and Rear Admiral 
of the Blue. In his attack on the town of Santa Cruz, 
in the island of Teneriffe, he lost an arm, for which 
be received a pension, of one thousand pounds: but 
the bravery exhibited on each of the above occasions, 
fearless as it was, was yet to be eclipsed. His vigilant 
watch after the French fleet having failed, he pursued 
them to Egypt, where they were anchored in the Bay 
of Aboukir. The engagement was long and obstinate; 
but, in ilml day, the English fleet possessed a boasted 
superiority, which, however, is now, at least, divided 
with a younger nation; and the triumph of Nelson was 
glorious and complete; all the French ships, but two, 
having been either taken or destroyed. For this g^- 
lant service he was deservedly rewarded with a lilw 
as Baron Nelson of the Nile, and a pension of two 
thousand pounds. Of his public connexion with Lady 
Hamilton after the death of her husband; and his 
subsequent separation from Lady Nelson, we shall 
merely say that they considerably lessened his repu¬ 
tation in the moral world. In the year 1801, he made 
a gallant attack on Copenhagen, destroying the Danish 
fleet and batteries; on which occasion he was under the 
command of Sir Hyde Parker. On his return to Eng¬ 
land he was further distinguished by receiving the title 
of Viscount. The great victory; “ the brightest and 
the last,” in which he reached the climax of his glory, 
and which is particularly commemorated by the pillar 
of which a very correct and well executed engraving 
is annexed, took place on the 2ist of October 1805, otf 
Cape Trafalgar, two days previous to which, the com¬ 
bined fleets of Franco and Spain sailed from Cadiz. 
After an engagement, which, as is recorded by the in¬ 
scription on that splendid pillar, “ is unparalleled in 
naval history:” victory had been just declared for 
the English, when the gallant hero of so many tri- 
xtm^ins, was shot by a musket ball; and shortly after 
expired. His body was re-conveyed to England; 
where it reposes in Westminster, amid the dust of the 
most distinguished of ancient chivalry and modem 
intelligences. The comer stone of the pillar, in that 
most beautiful of streets, Sackville street, Dublin, w'as 
laid by the late Duke of Richmond, on the 14th of 
February 1808. It is a fluted Doric column; 121 feet 
three inches in height, resting upon a plain square 
pedestal, and surmounted by a colossal statue of Nelson, 
13 feet high; appropriately leaning upon a Man of 


War’s cai^tan. The sum of X6856 was entirely 
raised by individual contribution, and expended upon 
this national memorial. 

The inscription on it is as follow's : 

“ By the blessing of Almighty God, to commemorate 
the transcendent heroic achievements of the Right 
Honourable Lord Viscount Nelson, Duke of Bronte in 
Sicily, Vice Admiral of the White Squadron of his 
Majesty’s Fleet, who fell gloriously in the battle off 
Cape Trafalgar, on the 21st day of Oct. 1805. When 
he obtained for his country a victory over the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, unparalleled in. Naval 
History.” 


THE LARGEST TREE IN THE WORLD^ 

The boabab or monkey-bread, {Adansonia digitata) 
is the mast gigantic tree hitherto discovered. The 
trunk, though frequently eighty feet in circumference, 
rarely exceeds twelve or fifteen feet in height; but on 
the summit of this huge pillar is placed a majestic 
head of innumerable branches fifty or sixty feet long, 
each resembling an enormous tree, densely clothed 
with beautiful green leaves. While the central 
branches are erect, the lowest series extend in a hori¬ 
zontal direction, often touching the ground at their 
extremity; so that the whole forms a spledid arch of 
foliage, rriore like the fragment of a x'brest than a single 
tree. The grateful shade of this superb canopy is a 
favourite retreat of birds and monkeys; the natives 
resort to it for repose, and the weary traveller in a 
burning climate gladly flies to it for shelter. The 
leaves are quinate, smooth, resembling in general form 
those of the horse-ehesnut. The flowers are white 
and very beautiful, eighteen inches in circumference. 
The fruit, which hangs in a pendant manner, is a 
woody gourd-like capsule with a downy surface, about 
nine inches in length and four in thickness, containing 
numerous cells, in which brown kidney-shaped seeds 
are embedded in- a pulpy acid substance. The timber 
is soft and spongy, and we are not aware that it is 
used for any economical purpose. It is very easily 
perforated, so that, according to Bruce, the bees in 
Abyssinia construct their nests within it, and the 
honey thus obtained, being supposed to have acquired 
a superior flavour,, is esteemed in preference to any 
other. A more remarkable excavation is however 
made by the natives; diseased portions of the trunk 
are hollowed out and converted into tombs for the 
reception of the bodies of such individuals as, by the 
laws or customs of the country, are denied the usual 
rites of interment. The bodies thus suspended within 
the cavity, and without any preparation or embalm- 
ment, dry into well preserved mummies. The juicy 
acid pulp is eaten by the natives, and is considered 
beneficial in fevers and other diseases on account of 
its cooling properties. The duration of the boabab is 
not the least extraordinary part of its history, and has 
given rise to much speculation. In it we unquestion¬ 
ably see the most ancient living specimens of vegeta¬ 
tion. ‘ It is,” says the illustrious Humboldt, the old¬ 
est organic monument of our planet;” and Adanson 
calculates that trees now alive have w'eathered the 
storms of five thousand years .—Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library. No. XII.—Nubia and Abyssinia. 


Talking of spouting reminds me of an abominable 
habit some parents have got of making Tommy or 
Billy get up and recite some favourite piece of decla¬ 
mation, such as “ The Pet Lamb,” “ Locliiel’s Warn¬ 
ing,” or “ Lochinvar.” You are obliged to listen to 
and praise the annoying little devils, while you are 
heartily wishing them and their rhetoric at the bottom 
of the Red Sea. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A JURIS-CONSULT. 


Original. 

KEMIIVISC EISfCES OF A J URIS-COr¥SIIET. 


In my former tales it lias been my fortune to resist, 
■for my client, the claims of others; in the present it 
■wag my fluty to enforce a demand of our own. The 
former character, however, has always been a favour¬ 
ite with me, as it generally gives a scope to the inge¬ 
nuity of counsel, which the more mechanical duties of 
the latter do not afford. It is true, there are cases 
where a claim, apparently incontestible, is suddenly 
met on trial by legal difficulties or rebutting evidence; 
w^here the skill,' readiness, and self-possession of an ad- 
'vocate are put to. the severest test; but, in general, the 
■vast majority of cases meet but a very flimsy opposi¬ 
tion before a jury. In the following tale, the success 
that attended the case of the plaintiff depended more 
on a happy accident than on the eloquence or skill of 
the advocate, and adds another to the instances in 
which an evident interposition of Providence occurs, 
to punish iniquity by the very instrument of its com¬ 
mission. 

A promissory note of a certain Ebenezer Morris, in 
favour of Robert Stillman, for eight hundred dollars, 
was put into my hands for collection by Stillman, the 
payee, who expressed much surprise that it had not 
been paid, Morris being perfectly solvent, and, indeed, 
a wealthy farmer in a neighboring county. At the re¬ 
quest of my client I wrote, informing Morris of the 
non-payment of the note, and urging, in the usual per¬ 
suasive style of the profession on such occasions, an 
immediate settlement. No answer being vouchsafed 
to my note, I directed process to issue from the county 
court having jurisdiction in the case, and in due time 
had the suit ready for trial. Upon a vile, sleety De¬ 
cember day, then, I enveloped my legal person in one 
of those most comfortable of all garments, “ a Boston 
wrapper,” and with boots first thrust into India rubber 
galoches, and then further protected by carpet socks, 
deemed it no unwarrantable endangerment of the in¬ 
terests of the community to commit myself to the- 

stage at the most unchristian hour of 2 A. M., (think 
of that ye radicals who declaim upon the uselessness 
and indolence of all but those ye term ‘‘ the productive 
classes,”) and this not in a balmy summer’s morning, 
when the ear of fancy seems to hoar the breathings of 
the sleeping creation, slumbering till the sun wakes it 
to love, to light, to perfume again; but in darkness, to 
which that of Egypt was twilight, in a driving whirl¬ 
wind of snow, hail, and rain commingled, and over a 
turnpike of newly laid rocks that tossed the strong car¬ 
riage to and fro like a cockboat in a tornado. Add to 
these disagreements the sad recollections of a feather¬ 
bed deserted, sweet sleep abruptly broken, and let my 
candid reader fairly appreciate the sacrifice induced by 
a sense of duty. 

After five or six hours of jolting, cold, and darkness, 

I arrived at the place of my destination, witli scarce 
an idea uncongealed, save such as were anticipatory 
of fire and breakfast, both of which were secured at 
the earliest moment possible after my debarkation. 

At that lime I had not undertaken any case but such 
as were to be tried in my native city, and the modes of 
country practice were of course entirely new. In the 
country, court week, as it is popularly called, is to the 
whole county a season of importance for many of the 
purposes of provincial life ; bargains are made in the 
sort of rural exchange, into which the hotels of the 
county-town are metamorphosed, political intrigues be¬ 
gun or forwarded, tlie news of the day communicated 
and canvassed, and, in short, the aggregated business, 
infbnpation and gossip of three months, transacted, 


communicated, and exchanged with an ardour, which 
a citizen can scarcely conceive. 

On the spacious piazza that borders the-hotel, 

from breakfast time till the ringing of the court-house 
bell, the observer of the lights and shadows of life 
might note many an interesting* trait to add to the cat¬ 
alogue of former observations. Here might be seen 
some hard-featured grey-haired lord of acres, one horny- 
palm held horizontally before him to receive, at short 
intervals, the emphatic blow of the other hand, as he 
enforces the exjwsition of his case to a smooth-faced, 
white cravatted man of the law, who, with his hands 
clasped behind him, and his eyes fixed on the flooring 
of the piazza, moves along at the side of the aged liti¬ 
gant, shaking his head oracularly in doubt or in assent 
to the positions of his companion. In one corner is 
another “ counsel learned in the law,” surrounded by 
an admiring group, to whom he dogmatizes at discre¬ 
tion—it may be on some point of law on which he 
deems himself qualified to dissert, or, perhaps, on some 
question of party politics, a topic almost always popu¬ 
lar in such assemblies. In another group may be dis¬ 
tinguished the plaintiff and defendant in some cause, 
strenuously arguing their case to a crowd which their 
angry vociferation has collected around them, until the 
“ man of the law,” to whose care the interests of one 
of the disputants has been confided, breaks in upon 
the “ coram non judice” argument, with a sharp re¬ 
proof to his client for thus forestalling the trial. 

But I must no longer linger on the fruitful field of 
observation which a county-town, during “ court-week,” 
presents to the admirer of human character in its vari¬ 
ous phases, but hasten to the narrative. ■ 

I will suppose, then, that the hardy and sunburnt 
jury has been empannelled, the German crier, from his 
wooden pulpit, has shouted “ silence,” and the judges 
litfve mended their judicial pens and extracted from 
their respective drawers a sheet or two of fbols-cap. 
Having opened my green satchel (almost the only ex¬ 
terior characteristic of the profession in this country, 
wliere gowns and coifs are as unknown as wigs,) and 
untied the imposing red-tape-tied parcel containing the 
papers of the suit, “ Stillman vs. Morris. (It may be 
that in the parcel some papers were not absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to the case.) I opened the process for the plain¬ 
tiff; my statement was of course a short one, as the 
note contained all I had to say upon the subject; and the 
signature being proved, ended the plaintifTs case for 
the present. When the defendant’s counsel arose, I 
had no idea of any possible defence on the merits of 
the case, and prepared myself to combat some techni¬ 
cal objections which I supposed would be sprung up¬ 
on me; my astonishment, then, was unbounded, when 
“my learned opponent” deliberately told iliejury, that 
he was prepared to show a payment of the note on a 
particular day, at the Eddension-Inn, and that the pl-aiw- 
tiff, not having the note with him, promised to hand it 
to defendant at-on the next court-week. Know¬ 

ing the irreproachable character of my client, and his 
correct and accurate mode of transacting business, I felt 
perfectly sure that some roguery was in preparation to 
defeat a just claim. The counsel, after he had conclu¬ 
ded his opening, called, as a witness, a certain William 
Robson to prove the alleged payment. Obedient to 
the call, appeared a broad-shouldered, blufl^faced fel¬ 
low, with enormous whiskem, dressed in a peculiar 
style, which, without exception, denotes the low buck, 
the exquisite of the canaille. When this man entered 
the witness box, a dreamy consciousness of having seen 
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him before, pressed itself on my mind with that perti¬ 
nacious recurrence, so teasing and unsatisfactory, which 
seems to hover over the name of the individual, and 
the very scene where he figured, until on the very 
point of full certainty the object melts away, and fades 
into utter indistinctness. 

“We,\\, M.'i. Robson,” said my opponent, “tell us 
what you know of this note—and were you present 
when it was paid ? ” 

This leading question struck very painfully on the 
ear of a city bred lawyer, but as I found that such was 
the universal custom among the country practitioners, 

I let it pass unrebuked. 

“ Why,” said the witness, taking up the note, and hand¬ 
ling it in that clumsy, outlandish way, which plainly 
indicated that written papers were not the objects of 
his familiar contemplation, “ why, 1 know this, that this 
here paper is old Eben Morris’s note, and that I seen 
Morris pay it to Stillman, with my own eyes, last July, 
at Bill Freeman’s tavern.” 

“ What day was this payment made ?” 

* “What day? it was after the fourth, I know.” Here 
the witness began very diligently to excite the organ 
of memory by scratching his head with exemplary as¬ 
siduity, and let out, unawares, in a contemplative mur¬ 
mur, the process by wliich he endeavoured to fix the 
exact date. “Hem! Forth, at Jemmy Dolaus’, devilish 
drunk in the evening—fifth! could not have been that. 
What did he tell me! sixth, maybe—no! Tenth— 
that’ll do!” Then aloud: “ It was on the tenth, in the 
afternoon, now I remember, at Freeman’s, old Eben 
and Stillman were there, and were talking about wheat 
and crops; and, after a wdiile, says Eben, says he. I’ve 
got a lot of money here—I guess I might as well pay 
that note. Why, says Stillman, it a’nt due for a month 
yet, and besides 1 haven’t it with me. Never mind, 
says Morris, just give it to me when we meet again. 
Well, then, Eben takes out his pocket-book, and counts 
down a five hundred and three one hundreds, and, says 
he, there’s your money. Well, says Stillman, if you 
choose to pay it before it’s due, I can’t help it; but, 
says he. I’ll give you a receipt for it. Pooh, pooh! says 
Eben, I an’t afraid to trust you! Well,—and so after 
they had talked awhile about it, Stillman puts up the 
money and goes away in his gig.” 

Upon the cross examination, my client not being 
present to direct me, I endeavoured to ascertain with 
more minuteness, the various circumstances of the room 
where the transactions took place, the time of day, the 
kind of notes in which the payment was made, and 
the reasons of the witness for declaring the present, the 
note then paid. I also directed the attention of the 
jury to the circumstance that the note was for eight 
hundred dollars wilk interest, payable in six months, and 
that at the date of the pretended payment there was 
about twenty dollars of interest due. Robson declared 
the transaction to have taken place about 4 P. M., in 
the small back room looking into the yard, and that the 
payment was made in four notes; one ot five hundred 

dollars of the Liberty bank at-, and three, each of 

one hundred dollars, bank not recollected, and no more; 
and that he and a certain George Thomson wore pre- ; 
sent and saw the whole of the occurrences. | 

After the cross-examination had closed, a quiet, se¬ 
date quaker, one of the jury, arose and addressed the I 
witness : “ William, dost thou say that Robert Stillman | 
was at William Freeman’s house of entertainment on I 
the tenth of seventh month last.” 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘seventh month,’ 
responded the witness; but he was in Bill Freeman’s 
little back room on the lOlh of July last.” 

“That is all, William,”—and the juror sat down. 

The next witness called, was the George Thomson, 
alluded |o by Robson, whose te.stimony was similar to 
that of his predecessor. Upon cross-examination he 
particularly recollected the five hundred dollar note of 


the Liberty bank, and gave as his reason that he ad¬ 
mired the very handsome engraving of the note; but 
was certain that the transaction was in a side room, 
looking into the road in front, and not in the back room. 
This discrepancy probably arose from his having slept 
out for a moment, during Robson’s cross-examination to 
drink with a friend. The quiet quaker proposed again 
to this witness the question before asked the former, 
and received a similar, though more civil answer. 

The defence rested here; and the jury and bench, 
as is customary, took advantage of this stage of the 
proceedings to stretch their limbs and inhale the fresh 
air for a few minutes, under the shady chesnuts in front 
of the court-house. During this recess, a respectable 
country gentleman came up to me, and requested to 
speak a word in private. After we had retired to a 
corner of the court-room, he introduced himself as Mr. 
Simpson, the cashier of the Liberty bank, and inform¬ 
ed me that no five hundred dollar bill had been issued 
by that bank on the 10th day of July, or for three months 
afterwards. Those who have been placed in my sit¬ 
uation can conceivet the satisfaction with which I re¬ 
ceived so important an assurance. When the court 
and jury had resumed their seats, I offered Mr. Simp¬ 
son’s testimony, which was most eagerly listened to, 
and from the direct contradiction of a circumstance 
which both of the witnesses professed so clearly to re¬ 
member, was almost fatal to their credibility in any of 
the particulars to which they testified. All doubt, how¬ 
ever, was soon entirely removed. The juror who had 
before questioned the witnesses, now rose up and ap¬ 
plied to the court to be examined as a witness. Hav- 
been affirmed, he began:—“ I think I have some know¬ 
ledge that is important in this suit:—on the third of 
seventh month last I took my family to Baltimore on a 
visit to a relative, and found Robert Stillman and his 
household abiding there. Stillman did not leave Bal¬ 
timore until the twentieth of that month; and during 
that time I saw him three limes a day at meals; con¬ 
sequently, he could not have been at Freeman’s, which 
was nearly two hundred miles distant from Baltimore, 
oh the tenth.” 

At this disclosure, the defendant and his witnesses 
sprang up, and were rushing from the court, when they 
were seized by the officers in attendance, and commit¬ 
ted, for want of bail, to take their trial. Robson and 
Thomson for perjury, and the defendant Morris, for 
subornation. The jury, without hesitation or charge 
from the bench, in nediately rendered their verdict for 
the plaintiflfi amid the applauses of the spectators v.’hose 
demonstrations of satisfaction could scarcely be con¬ 
trolled by the authority of the court. The criminals 
were soon afterwards tried and convicted, and in the 
solitude of their prison had time to reflect on the truth 
of the proverb, “ Honesty is the best policy.” S. 


THE SIGNAL. GUN. 

It is very mournful any wliere, and at any time, to 
listen to sounds which attest the distress and agony of 
our fellow-creatures; it is so amidst the dying on the 
field of battle, or the deck of a ship, as I know from 
experience, for I have seen both; but far more terrific 
and appalling is the sound of a signal cannon, heard 
at sea in the pauses of a midnight tempest. I can 
have no conception of any thing to equal it for sol¬ 
emn and awful majesty. The fii*st clod thrown upon 
the coffin of an aged man, who died with the pros¬ 
pect of a happy rising, sends a thrill of awe through 
the soul; and notes of a muffled drum mourning for a 
patriot warrior, and the tolling of a distant bell at mid¬ 
night, (for instance, a convent bell among the mountains 
of Spain and Italy,) have much sublimity in them; but 
they are nothing compared to the sound which travels 
from the deep-tliroated cannon, to announce the scath 
and peril of the mariner. 
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THE LOST GEM. 

SuuLiEN aod slow the sedgy stream 
In mournful murmurs flow’d; 

And high above with troubled beam 
The moon in glimpses glow’d. 

Deep masses of obscuring clouds 
Went hurrying through the sky. 

Like spectres shudd’ring in iheir shrouds 
As the wailing wind pass’d by. 

The uncomplaining trees resign’d 
Their light leaves to the blast. 

That, shrinking from the searching wiild, , 
Went rustling as it past; 

As if in fading they gave forth 
The voice of their decay. 

And thought upon the pleasant earth 
When all was green and gay—- 
Ere summer on the lonely hills 
Had paus’d to look her last— 

Ere boughs were bare, and bounding rilla 
Through flovv’rless meadows past. 

Amid this scene a voice Was heard, 

A young and silvery voice— 

’Twas made to speak that winning word 
That bids the heart rejoice. 

But now with plaintive flow it swell’d. 

Half smother’d in its sighs. 

While trembling tears of anguish well’d 
From blue and beaming eyes. 

And pale the glimmering moon-Iigbt glanc’d 
Upon a gentle form, 

That lately like the day-beam danc’d 
Bright, beautiful, and warm. 

It glow’d upon a lovely head 
In silent woe declin’d, 

Round which the tendril tresses spread, 

Like sunbeams on the wind. 

But all is bushed—and all is past— 

The day is up once more, 

The night-wail of the dying blast 
Is lull’d along the shore. 

A bounding bark is on the main. 

It cleaves its foaming course; 

The crested billows crowd in vain. 

And chide till they are hoarse. 

And glad were all in that gay ship 
Save one—he sat apart, 

But did not let his quiv’ring lip 
Betray his beating heart 
Her winning voice was in his ear. 

With its softly murmur’d sigh— 

And he saw the sweet and silent tear 
Of her blue and beaming eye. 

He carried to a foreign land 
This image as a gem— 

He met a gay and motley band, 

And lost it amid them! 

The rainbow tints which love had trac’d 
That lightsome lovely form— 

The contact of the world eflfac’d— 

They could not stay the storm; 

But flitted like the fairy beams. 

That when the May breath sighs. 

Seem as if summer in her dreams 
Lay smiling in the skies. 

Blank years of dull ambition past. 

On traffic's tide they roll’d; 

The pride of place was round him cast. 

His coffers groan’d with gold; 

His halls were throng’d, his cup was brimm’d, 
The song around him flow’d, 

But his heart each passing moment dimm’d, 
Nor glow’d as once it glow’d. 


He turn’d the talisman of thought 
On every object near— 

Weigh’d every bauble—all were bought 
He sighed to find, too dear. 

He turn’d the talisman again, 

To the past, (away from them,) 

It taught him to deplore, in vain, 

His early youth’s lost gem. 


SUMMER AND WINTER EVENINGS, 

DY SIIARA. 

SUMMER, EVENING. 

How bright, and yet how calm this eve! 

Above, below, all seems to me 
So lovely, that we might believe 
’Twas nature's jubilee— 

For earth and sky, this glorious even, 

Seem glowing with the hues of heaven. 

How beautiful that vivid sky, 

Lit by the parting sun’s last rays! 

We gaze till it appears more nigh— 

And fancy, as we gaze, 

That deep blue sky a boundless sea. 

Covered wtlh vessels gloriously. 

Yes! each dark cloud a barque appears, 

Each whiter one the foam— 

There one to distant countries steers. 

While these sail quick to’ards home; 

And all look most intensely bright, 

Glowing in heaven’s own glorious light. 

Turn now towards the earth, and even there 
All, all is beauty and repose— 

The perfume-breathing evening air 
Is wafted o’er the rose; 

While a thousand bright and glowing flowers 
Are cooled with dew in these evening hours. 

And hushed the skylark’s merry song. 

And silent all the humming bees; 

The soft west wind, that sighs among 
Those gently waving trees. 

Seems to lament each parting ray, 

Until the next return of day. 

WINTER EVENING. 

The bright and glowing summer’s past; 

’Tis winter, and in storm and rain 
The day was darkened—now at last 
The sun appears again— 

Just for a moment glads our sight, 

And seen midst clouds seems doubly bright. 

Again look upwards—once again 
Behold the wintry sun has set; 

None of these summer barques remain: 

A nobler image yet 
Strikes on the Christian gazer’s mind. 

And leaves all others far behind. 

The sun, whose way through that expanse 
Has been, since first his course began, 

Through storms and clouds, seems to our glance 
A fitting type of man— 

For thus the Christian’s narrow way 
With clouds is darkened day by day. 

Thus, as the sun in winter’s gloom 
Sinks more than ev^r bright, 

The Christian’s hopes his way illume. 

And gild his path with light; 

As the sun sets, the Christian dies— 

Both on a brighter, happier day to rise. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEi\, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “DIARY OF AN ENNUYEE.” 


“ It is not without emotion that I attempt to touch 
on the character of Juliet. Such beautiful things have 
already been said of her—only to be exceeded in beau¬ 
ty by the subject that inspired them!—it is iin]X)ssible 
to say any thing better: but it is possible to say some¬ 
thing more. Such in fact is the simplicity, the truth, 
and loveliness of Juliet’s character, that we are not at 
first aw'are of its complexity, its depth, and its variety. 
There is in it an intensity of passion, a singleness of 
purpose, an entireness, a completene.ss of effect, which 
we feel as a whole : and to attempt to analyze the im¬ 
pression thus conveyed at once to soul and sense, 
is as if vvhile hanging over a half-blown rose, and rev¬ 
elling in its intoxicating perfume, we should pull it 
asunder, leaflet by leaflet, the better to display its bloom 
and fragrance. Yet how otherwise should we disclose 
the wonders of its formation, or do justice to the skill 
of the divine hand that hath thus fashioned it in its 
beauty ? 

“ Love, as a passion forms the groundwork of the 
drama. Now, admitting the axiom of Rochefoucauld, 
that there is but one love, though a thousand diflerent 
copies, yet the true sentiment itself has as many differ¬ 
ent aspects as the human soul of which it forms a part. 
It is not only modified by the individual character and 
temperament: but it is under the influence of clime 
and circumstance. The love that is calm in one mo¬ 
ment, shall show itself vehement and tumultuous at 
another. The love that is wild and passionate in the 
south, is deep and contemplative in the north; as the 
Spanish or Roman girl perhaps poisons a rival, or stabs 
herself for the sake of a living lover, and the German 
or Russian girl pines i: to the grave for the love of the 
false, the absent, or the dead. Love is ardent or deep, 
bold or timid, jealous or confiding, impatient or humble, 
hopeful or desponding—and yet there are not many 
loves, but one love. 

“ All Shakspeare’s women, being essentially women, 
either love, or have loved, or are capable of loving; 
but Juliet is love-itself. The passion is her state of 
being, and out of it she has no existence. It is the 
soul within her soul; the pulse within her heart; the 
life-blood along her veins, ‘ bending with every atom 
of her frame.’ The love that is so chaste and dignified 
in Portia—so airy-delicate, and fearless in Miranda 
—so sweetly confiding in Perdita—so playfully fond 
in Rosalind—so constant in Imogen—so devoted in 
Desdemona—so fervent in Helen—so tender in Viola 
—is each and all of these in Juliet. All these remind 
ns of her; but she reminds us of nothing but her own 
.sweet self; or, if she does, it is of the Gismunda, or 
the Lisetta, or the Fiamminetta of Boccaccio, to wdiom 
she is allied, not in the character or circumstances, but 
in the truly Italian spirit, the glowing, national com¬ 
plexion of the portrait.* 

*“ Lord Byron remarked of the Italian w^omen, (and 
he could speak avec connaissance defait,) that they are 
the only women in the world capable of impressions, 
at once very sudden and very durable; which, he 
adds, is to be found in no other nation. Mr. Moore 
observes afterwards, how completely an Italian woman, 
eitlier from nature or her social position, is led to in¬ 
vert the usual course of frailty among ourselves, and 
weak in resisting the first impulses of passion, to re¬ 
serve the whole strength of her character for a display 
of constancy and devotedness afterwards. Both these 
traits of national character are exemplified in Juliet.— 
Moords Life of Byron, vol. ii. p. 303, 339, 4to ed. 


“There was an Italian painter w’ho said that the se¬ 
cret of all effects in colour consisted in w’hite upon 
black and black upon white. How perfectly did Shak- 
speare understand this secret of effect! and how beau¬ 
tifully he has exemplified it in Juliet! 

‘ So shews a snowy dove trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows shews! ’ 

“ Thus she and her lover are in contrast wdth all 
around them. They are all love, surrounded with all 
hate; all harmony, surrounded w'itli all discord ; all 
pure nature, in the midst of polished and artificial life. 
Juliet, like Portia, is the foster-child of opulence and 
splendor: she dwells in a fairy city—she has been 
nurtured in a palace—she clasps her robe will? jewels 
—she braids her hair with rainbow-tinted pearls : but 
in herself she has no more connexion with the trap¬ 
pings around her, than the lovely exotic transplanted 
from some Eden-like climate, has with the carved and 
gilded conservatory which has reared and sheltered its 
luxuriant beauty. 

“ But in this vivid impression of contrast, there is 
nothing abrupt or harsh. A tissue of beautiful poetry 
weaves together the principal figures and the subordi¬ 
nate personages. The consistent truth of tho costume, 
and exquisite gradations of relief with which the most 
opposite hues are approximated, IjJg d all into harmo¬ 
ny. Romeo and Juliet are not poetical beings placed 
on a prosaic back ground ; nor are they like Thekla 
and Max in the Wallenstein, two angels of light amid 
the darkest and harshest, the most debased and revolt¬ 
ing aspects of humanity ; but every circumstance, and 
every personage, and every shade of character in each, 
tends to the development of the sentiment w'hich is the 
subject of tho drama. The poetry, too, the richest 
that can possibly be conceived, is interfused through, 
all the characters; the splendid imagery lavished up¬ 
on all with the careless prodigality of genius, and all 
is lighted up into such a sunny brilliancy of eflfect, as 
though Shakspeare had really transported himself into 
Italy, and had drunk to intoxication of her genial atmo¬ 
sphere. How truly it has been said, ‘ although Romeo 
and Juliet are in love, they are not love-sick! ’ What 
a false idea would any thing of the mere whining 
amoroso, give us of Romeo, such as he is really in 
Shakspeare—the noble, gallant, ardent, brave, and wfit- 
ty! And Juliet—with even less truth could the phrase 
or idea apply to her! The picture in ‘Twelfth Night’ 
of the wan girl dying of love, ‘ who pined in thought, 
and with a green and yellow melancholy,’ would nev¬ 
er surely occur to us, when thinking on the enamour¬ 
ed and impassioned Juliet, in whose bosom love keeps 
a fiery vigil, kindling tenderness into enthusiasm, en¬ 
thusiasm into passion, passion into heroism! No, the 
whole sentiment of the play is of a far different cast. 
It is flushed wdtli the genial spirit of the south ; it 
tastes of youth, and of the essence of youth ; of life, 
and of the very sap of life.* We have indeed the 
struggle of love against evil destinies and a thorny 
world ; the pain, the grief, the anguish, the terror, the 
despair: the aching adieu; the pang unutterable of 
parted affection; and rapture, truili, and tenderness 
trampled into an early grave ; but still an Elysian grace 
lingers round the whole, and the blue sky of Italy 
bends over all! 

La seve de la vie is an expression used somewhere 
I by Madame de Slael.” 
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“In the delineation of that sentiment which forms 
the groundwork of the drama, nothing in fact can equal 
the power of the picture, but its inexpressible sweet¬ 
ness and its perfect grace ; the passion which has ta¬ 
ken possession of Juliet’s whole soul, has the force, 
the rapidity, the resistless violence of the torrent; but 
she is herself as ‘ moving delicate, as fair, as soft, as 
flexible as the willow that bends over it, whose light 
leaves tremble even with the motion of the current 
which hurries beneath them. But at the same time 
that the pervading sentiment is never lost sight of, and 
is one and the same throughout, the individual part of 
the character in all its variety is developed, and mark¬ 
ed with the nicest discrimination. For instance,—the 
simplicity of Juliet is veiy different from the simplicity 
of Miranda: her innocence is not the innocence of a 
desert island. The energy she displays does not once 
remind us of the moral grandeur of Isabel, or the in¬ 
tellectual power of Portia ; it is founded in the strength 
of passion, not in the strength of character: it is acci¬ 
dental rather than inherent, rising with the tide of feel¬ 
ing or temper, and with it subsiding. Her romance is 
not the pastoral romance of Perdila, nor the fanciful 
romance of Viola; it is the romance of a tender heart 
and a poetical imagination. Her experience is not ig¬ 
norance ; she has heard that there is such a thing as 
falsehood, though she can scarcely conceive it. Her 
mother and her nurse have perhaps warned her against 
flattering vows and man’s inconstancy; or she has even 

-Turned the tale by Ariosto told. 

Of fair Olympia, loved, and left of old! 

Hence that bashful doubt, dispelled almost as soon as 
felt— ** 

Ah, gentle Romeo! 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully. 

That conscious shrinking from her own confession— 

Fain would I dwell on form; fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke! 

The ingenuous simplicity of her avowal— 

Or if thou think’st I am too quickly won. 

I’ll frow’n, and be perverse, and say thee nay. 

So thou wilt woo—but else, not for the w-orld! 

And the touching, timid delicacy, with w^hich she 
throws herself for forbearance and pardon, upon the 
tenderness of him she loves, even for the love she 
bears him— 

Therefore pardon mo. 

And not impute this yielding to light love. 

Which the dark night hath so discovered. 

In the alternative w’hich she afterw'ards places be¬ 
fore her lover with such a charming mixture of con¬ 
scious delicacy and girlish simplicity, there is that jea¬ 
lousy of female honour which precept and education 
have infused into her mind, without one real doubt of 
his truth, or the slightest hesitation in her self-abandon¬ 
ment; for she does not even wait to hear his assevera¬ 
tions : 

But if thou mean’st not well, I do beseech thee 
To cease thy suit, and leave me to my grief 

Romeo. 

So thrive my soul- 

Juliet 

A thousand times, good night! 

“ But all these flatterings between native impulses 
and maiden fears become gradually absorbed, swept 


away, lost and swallowed up in the depth and enthu¬ 
siasm of confiding love. 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 

My love as deep; the more I give to you 

The more I have—for both are infinite. 

“ What a picture of the young heart, that sees no 
bound to its hopes, no end to its affections ! For what 
was to hinder the thrilling tide of pleasure which had 
just gushed from her heart, from flowing on without 
stint or measure, but experience, which she was yet 
without? What was to abate the transport of the first 
sweet sense of pleasure which her heart had just tast¬ 
ed, but indifference, to which she was yet a stranger? 

What was there to check the ardour of hope, of 
faith, of constancy, just rising in her breast, but disap¬ 
pointment, which she had never yet felt ? 

“ Lord Byron’s Haidee is a copy of Juliet in the ori¬ 
ental costume, but the development is epic, not dra¬ 
matic. 

“ I remember no dramatic character, conveying the 
same impression of singleness of purpose, and devo¬ 
tion of heart and soul, except the Thekla of Schiller’s 
Wallenstein: she is the German Juliet; far unequal, 
indeed, but conceived, nevertheless, in a kindred spirit. 
I know not if critics have ever compared them, or 
w'hether Schiller is supposed to have had the English, 
or rather the Italian Juliet in his fancy when he por¬ 
trayed Thekla; but there are some striking points of 
coincidence, while the national distinction in the cha¬ 
racter of the passions leaves to Thekla a strong cast of 
originality.t The Princess Thekla is, like Juliet, the 
heiress of of rank and opulence; her first introduction 
to us, in her full dress and diamonds, does not impair 
the impression of her softness and simplicity. We do 
not think of them, nor do we sympathise with the com¬ 
plaint of her lover, 

The dazzle of the jewels which played round you. 

Hid thee beloved from me. 

“ We almost feel the reply ol Thekla, before she ut¬ 
ters it. 

Then you saw me, 

Not with your heart, but with your eyes! 

“Tlie timidity of Thekla in her first scene, her 
trembling silence in the commencement, and the few 
words she addresses to her mother, reminds us of the 
unobtrusive simplicity of Juliet’s first appearance; but 
tlie impression is difficult: the one is the shrinking vi¬ 
olet, the other the expanded rose-bud. Thekla and 
Max Piccolomini are, like Romeo and Juliet, divided 
by the hatred of their fathers. The death of Max, and 
the resolute despair of Thekla, are also points of re¬ 
semblance ; and Thekla’s complete devotion, her frank 
yet dignified abandonment of all disguise, and her apo¬ 
logy for her own unreserve, are quite in Juliet’s style: 

I ought to be less open, ought to hide 

My heart more from thee—so decorum dictates; 

But where in this place would’st thou seek for truth. 

If in my mouth thou didst not find it! 

“ The same confidence, innocence, and fervour of af¬ 
fection, distinguish both heroines ; but the love of Ju- 

Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays.” 

t “ B. Constant describes her beautifnlly—‘ Sa voix 
si douce au travers le bruit des armes, sa forme deli- 
caie au milieu de ces hommes tout converts de fer, la 
purete de son ame opposee a leurs calculs avides, son 
calme celeste qui contraste avec lenrs agitations, rera- 
plissent le spectateur d’une emotion constante et mel- 
ancholique, telle que ne la fait ressentir nulle tragedie 
ordinaire.’ ” 
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Jiet is more vehement, the love of Thekla is more calm, 
and reposes more on itself; the love of Juliet gives us 
the idea of infinitude, and that of Thekla of eternity : 
the love of Juliet flows on with an increasing tide, like 
the river pouring to the ocean; and the love of Thekla 
stands unalterable, and enduring as the rock. In the 
heart of Thekla love shelters as in a home; but in the 
heart of Juliet he reigns a crowned king; ‘he rides on 
its pants triumphant! ’ As women, they would divide 
the loves and suffrages of mankind, but not as dramatic 
characters: the moment we come to look nearer, we 
acknowledge that it is indeed “ rashness and ignorance 
to compare Schiller with Shakspeare.”* Thekla is a 
fine conception in the German spirit, but Juliet is a 
lovely and palpable creation. The colouring in which 
Schiller has arrayed his Thekla is pale, sombre, vague, 
compared with the strong individual marking, the rich 
glow of life and reality, which distinguish Juliet. One 
contrast in particular has always struck me; the two 
beautiful speeches in the first interview between Max 
and Thekla—that in which she described her father’s 

* “ Coleridge—preface to Wallenstein.” 


astrological chamber, and that in which he replies with 
reflections on the influence of the stars, are said to 
‘form in themselves a fine poem.’ They do so: but 
never would Shakspeare have placed such extraneous 
deception and reflection in the mouth of Ats lovers.— 
Romeo and Juliet speak of themselves only; they see 
only themselves in the universe, all things else are as 
an idle matter. Not a word they utter, though every 
word is poetry—not a sentiment or description, though 
dressed in the most luxuriant imagery, but has a direct 
relation to themselves, or the situation in which they 
are placed, and the feelings that engross them; and 
besides, it may be remarked of Thekla, and generally 
of all tragedy heroines in love, that however beautiful¬ 
ly and distinctly characterised, we see the passion only 
under one or two aspects at most, or in conflict with 
.some one circumstance of contending duty or feeling. 
In Juliet alone we find it exhibited under every vari¬ 
ety of aspect, and every gradation of feeding it could 
possibly assume in a delicate female heart; as we see 
the rose, when passed through the colours of the prism, 
catch and reflect every tint of the divided ray, and 
still it is the same sweet rose.” 


nVVOCATIOlV. 

WRITTEN IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OP ABBOTTSFORD. 

Spirits! Intelligences! Passions! Dreams! 

Ghosts! Genii! Sprites! 

Muses, that haunt the Heliconian streams! 

Inspiring lights! 

Whose intellectual fires, in Scott combined, 
Supplied the .sun of his omniscient mind! 

Ye who have o’er-informed and overwrought 
His teeming soul. 

Bidding it scatter galaxies of thought 
From pole t^ pole; 

Enlightening others till itself grew dark,— 

A midnight heaven without one starry spark,— 

Spirits of Earth and Air—of Light or Gloom! 
Awake! arise! 

Restore the victim ye have made—relume 
His darkling eyes. 

Wizards! be all your magic skill unfurled. 

To charm to health the Charmer of the World! 

T\ie Bcahbard, by its sword outworn, repair; 

Give to his lips 

Their lore, than Chrysostom’s more rich and rare ; 
Dispel the eclipse 

That intercepts his intellectual light. 

And saddens all mankind with tears and night. 

Not only for the Bard of highest worth, 

But best of men. 

Do I invoke ye. Powers of Heaven and Earth! 

Oil! where and when 
Shall w’e again behold his counterpart— 

Svicb kvadred excellence of head and heart ? 

So good and great—benevolent as wise— 

On his high throne 

How meekly hath he borne his faculties! 

How finely shown 
A model to the irritable race. 

Of generous kindness, courtesy, and grace! 

If he must die, how great to perish thus 
In Glory’s blaze; 

A world, in requiem unanimous, 

Weeping his praise; 

While Angels wait to catch his parting breath— 
Who would not give his life for such a death? 


TO MARY—IN ITALY. 

And thus all thinp have comTorting 
In (hat, that doth them comfort bring; 

Save I, alas ! whom neither sun. 

Nor aught that God bath wrought and done, 

May comfort aught; as though I were 
A thing not made for comfort here; 

For, being absent from yeur sight, 

Which are my joy and whole delight, 

My comfort and my pleasure too, 

How can I joy !—how should I do ? 

£arl of SutrtyU Pcema^ 

I WAIT for thy coming 
In the sweet-scented eves. 

When the birds are humming 
In the gloom of the leaves; 

And the fountain danceth, 

Its path along. 

Like a creature that loveth 
To speak in song. 

The bird and the fountain 
Rejoice in their lot; 

But my spirit is sad. 

For I see thee not. 

I wait for thee, love : 

On the emerald deep 

The sun, like a warrior. 

Is sinking to sleep. 

I see the leaves shining 
Around the dove’s nest; 

Why doth she sit pining 
Alone in her rest? 

Her companion returneth 
From the cool orange-tree; 

But thy feet return not— 

Return not, to me! 

I am weary of listening 

To the voice of the breezcr 

And the white-bird glistening 
Among the almond-trees; 

It leapeth on the boughs. 

While its silver wings glow 

With the light through the leaves. 

As it darts to and fro. 

I turn away in tears 

From the fountain and tree; 

I care not for bird or flower. 

If thou comest not to me. W. 
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PEKRAIV PATHj 

A CORNISH STORY. 


“ Place me among the rocks I love, 

Which sound to ocean's wildest roar.”— Byron. 


Henry Norton was-but it does not signify 

what he was j suftice it he was poor and in love—had 
nothing, indeed, but the half pay of a service which 
he had not health to remain in; while Mary Franklin 
was rich, and her parents intended her for a much 
higher rank in society than the life of a “ half pay 
luff,” as they used contemptuously to call him. But 
women are obstinate in these cases; and, moreover, 
even if there had been no opposition, she would very 
likely have fallen in love with the young sailor; and, 
as her fortune would be her own when she was of 
age, the odds were very much in her favour. But 
the parents were aware of this also; so, from the time 
they dismissed Mr. Norton, they watched their daugh¬ 
ter with lynx-eyed vigilance, but not so carefully but 
that the lovers contrived to meet, though, it must be 
confessed, it was but seldom, and their interviews 
short: 

Sweet are such meetings, by moonlight, in a grove, 
or by a lake; but they met not there. Sw'eet are such 
meetings at balls, theatres, bazaars; but they met not 
there. But, as the gray dawn was breaking slowly 
and mistily over Perran cliff—as the spray w^as break¬ 
ing over the Mussel Rock clearly in the haze of the 
morning—as the lengthened w'ave was curling along 
tlie white and seemingly endless beach—^they w'ould 
meet on the dizzy height of the precipice, and repeat 
their vows of love. But as it was impossible for them 
to give each other notice when these meetings would 
be, it was Norton’s business to be on the cliffi by day¬ 
break every morning. Sometimes, for days, Miss 
Franklin found it impossible to come, and Norton’s 
walks tvere often quite as solitary as a lover could 
wish. Now and then, indeed, he would meet a lonely 
miner, or occasionally a fisherman, who would eye 
him with suspicion or pass him unnoticed, according 
as they were or were not engaged, (as almost all Cor¬ 
nish peasants are) in assisting the landing of contra¬ 
band goods. 

One morning, however, he was sitting on the clifi; 
thinking, of course, of his beloved Mary, and fre¬ 
quently hoping his watch was wrong, for the tinfe of 
meeting was past, when, as the sun tvould rise, in 
spite of his wishes, and it was perfectly certain that 
ho would not be able to see her that morning, he saw, 
or fancied he beheld, on the next promontory, on the 
very edge of the cliff, the figure of a woman, standing 
and waving a handkerchief. With the speed of a 
lover, he rushed to the place, but there was nothing to 
be seen but spray and fbam, and it was a spot where 
no woman could have dared to go; so he laughed at 
his absurd fancy, and the next morning he went again. 
But again there w’as the same figure, only rather more 
distinct; and again he ran to the spot, and again he 
found nothing but the white spray, hanging like a 
silver shower over the cliff, and the foam trembling 
on the edge. The next moment Mary came; and, 
telling her the story, they walked towards the place 
where he had seen the the “ grim white w’oman,” as 
they called her; but she was not visible, so they 
laughed and forgot her. 

“And is this to last forever, Mary?” said Norton. 
“ Are we ever to meet thus, and scarcely to say two 
words of welcome, before we have to say good bye, to 
meet again we know not when 


“ Be patient, Henry—be patient; and if when I 
have a right to my fortune, my parents still refuse-— 
why, I will give my consent without waiting any 
longer for theirs.” 

“Yes! and then the world will call me a fortune- 
hunter.” 

“But what does that signify, I do not think so? 
Is not that sufficient, Henry ? And if we do our duty, 
and wait with patience, and prove to our friends that 
our love is real and enduring, they may at last consent, 
and Heaven will—” 

“Curse, curse ye!” cried a voice beneath them; 
and a woman started from the rock, and sprang to 
their side. She w'as dressed in a white gown, a plain 
cottage bonnet, with white ribands. In one hand she 
held a white handkerchief, in the other a stout riding 
whip, such as is used by farmers’ drivers. Her hair 
was brushed straight down over her forehead, while 
her pale features looked much the paler for its raven 
blackness. “ Who are ye, and what are ye,” continued 
she, coming up to Norton, “ that, for this third time, 
have frightened him away? for I have called, and he 
did not come; I have sung, and he hath not heard; 
for you have scared him away with your false vows 
—you have driven him away the while I was sleep¬ 
ing, and he will not come again. But I’ll away to 
your father. Mistress Mary; Rosa Rosevargus is not to 
be baulked. Aha! I wish you well—aha!” 

So saying, she sprang away^with the speed of a 
fawn; and though Norton rushed after her, she turned 
round the hill before he could overtake her, and on 
reaching the spot, he could see no trace or signs of 
her. Poor Miss Franklin, though she did not faint, 
was so frightened that on his return, Norton found her 
leaning against a rock, so dreadfully nervous as to be 
unable to walk without assistance. This, tinder ex¬ 
isting circumstances, was particularly agreeable. Upon 
going a little way, she found it impossible to go farther 
without resting, and it was getting late. This was 
still more agreeable. She had to pass some cottages, 
and the inhabitants were awake and stirring, and they 
stared, and wished her good morning;—they would 
have known her a mile off. This w'as perfectly de¬ 
lightful. She might, however, still get home unob¬ 
served through the shrubbery; but then she was so ill. 
However, she reached the gate, and Norton effected 
his retreat; and no one had met them, except the in¬ 
habitants of the village. She was entering the house, 
somewhat cheered by this circumstance, when she 
met her father at the door. 

“ You are early, Mary,” said he. “ It is too cold 
now for you to walk before breakfast; you will be ill, 
child.” 

“ The child will never be v;ell,” said a voice be¬ 
hind them, which made the old gentleman start, “ that 
heeds not the mother’s bidding. Well, well! I called, 
and he came not; ye called me not, but I am here.” 

“ What is your business, woman ?” asked Mr. 
Franklin. “ Mary, what does this mean?” 

“I will answer,” said Rosa Rosevargus; “I will 
answer, for the truth is speaking, and the sin of the 
disobedient has kept him away. Three mornings have 
I called him, and he remained behind—for why, the 
daughter was with her lover, though the command 
was upon her that she should have heeded; and she 
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was away from the home where the father was sleep¬ 
ing, the mother at rest. And he did not come, for the 
lalse tongues of the disobedient kept him away. But 
Rosa Rosevargus is not to be baulked. Aha! I wish 
you well—aha I” 

And so saying, she ran off to the gate, to w'hich 
one of the strong ponies of the country was tied; and 
jumping on his back, was out of sight in an instant. 
Mary would not live so near her lover and not see 
him, or let him suppose she had forgot him, for mere 
prudish etiquette; but she could not utter a falsehood, 
even for his sake; and the enraged father heard all 
the story, and her meetings with Norton were, of 
course, put a stop to. And many long and weary 
walks by the side of the cliff had poor Norton, guess¬ 
ing what had happened, yet having no certain infor¬ 
mation ; and often did he see the “ grim white wo¬ 
man,” and often did he attempt in vain to overtake 
her. Her pony was always at hand, and she would 
spring on her rude saddle and gallop off with her 
usual parting of “ Aha! I wish you well—aha!” In 
answer to his inquiries, Norton could only hear that 
she was the “ Mazed woman,” who lived at Mr. Her- 
ling’s at the far end of the Cuthbert parish; and it was 
too far for him to follow her. 

But it is time tlie reader should know who Rosa 
Rosevargus really was. Her father had been an 
opulent farmer, and had once on rent a large tract of 
land. But tlie times and the landlord both pressing 
him at the same time, he was obliged to give it up. 
He, howTver, took a smaller farm; and wdiile the times 
continued bad, it was determined his daughter Rosa, 
should as the Cornish express it “ go out in service.” 
But Mrs. franklin, taking compassion on their dis¬ 
tresses, took her as her own maid; and would have 
kept her, but the maid had a susceptible heart, and so 
had the butler; and Mr. Rosevargus, was a monied 
man. He had formerly been an apprentice; but now, 
as I said before, he was Mr. Rosevargus, and a monied 
man. Accordingly it was agreed that he should take 
a small farm; and for some time fortune favoured them 
exceedingly; for, speculating in mines, they became 
very rich. But their happiness was of short duration. 
A few years after their marriage the husband died, 
leaving behind him only one son. Robert, did not, 
however, inherit his father’s industry. 'J’he wrestling 
ring, the hunt, and the alehouse, had more of his pre¬ 
sence than his pocket could stand ; nay, so great was 
his passion for all these, that not only were his mo¬ 
ther’s persuasions of no avail, but even pretty Anne 
Roberts could not reform him. She even threatened 
to fold another and a steadier sweetheart without 
effect ; so she tried another plan, and said, if he would 
live quietly, she would marry him directly. Now this 
said Anne Roberts was, his mother thought, exactly 
the person Robert should not marry, being fond of 
dress, and excessively extravagant. Accordingly, she 
expostulated and reasoned; but it was no use. So the 
day was fixed, and she was obliged to consent, though, 
as she said, no good w-ould ever come of it. However, 
she was somewhat appeased by a while gown and 
Bonnet Ann Roberts sent her, to be worn on the day 
of the wedding, as a joint gift from both of them ; and 
so the day was fixed. Two nights, however, before 
the wedding-day, two friends of the young farmer 
came to his house, and insisted on his accompanying 
them on a fishing excursion. This his mother insisted 
very strongly on his not doing; but his friends laughed 
at him, and he went, and never returned. The boat 
was swamped in one of those sudden ground seas, 
which are so frequent on that coast, and which the 
most expert seamen can scarcely ever foresee, and 
every one on board perished. From that lime the 
senses of the unhappy mother forsook her; and though 
her father took her home, and site grow better in time, 
still she would frequently put on the while dress—her 


son’s last present—and mounting her pony, would ride 
off to that part of the coast where it was supposed the 
boat was lost She used to fancy he was only still at 
sea, and would be too late for the wedding, and call 
him, and wave her handkerchief, and then ride home, 
and say he was coming. At times she w^as perfectly 
rational; but it was almost dangerous to interfere with 
her rides to the cliff. It was in one of these fils she 
first met Norton; and having sense enough to remem¬ 
ber Mary Franklin, and to know the reason she was 
there, she avenged herself for the interruption in the 
manner we have related. 

About two months after this, her madness took ano¬ 
ther turn. She fancied that he was just upset, and that 
she would go and look for his body. Tlie fishermen, 
to humour her, would say, they would take her out for 
a pound; but as they never trusted her with money, 
she would only answer them with her usual salutation, 
and ride on. One day, however, she met Mr. Franklin 
in one of tlie narrowest of all narrow lanes; and sud¬ 
denly seizing his horse by the bridle, she exclaimed—. 

“ Have ye heard of my loss, Mr. Franklin ? have yo 
heard of my loss ? Willy—ye know Willy the fisher¬ 
man ?—Willy tells me my poor boy is drowned ; and 
Willy says he will take me out for a pound—for one 
pound, Mr. Franklin. Now your honour would n6t 
refuse the value of a pound to poor Rosa Rosevargus 
for this cause?” 

Mr. Franklin did refuse, how’ever. But Rosa was 
not satisfied with this refusal; she went twice after¬ 
wards to the house, and demanded her pound; till at 
last the squire lost his temper, and sent her rather 
rudely out of the house. A short time aftewards, in 
the same narrow lane, Mr. Franklin met her. His 
hor.se was awkward at opening the" gale, and the rider, 
as usual lost his temper. 

“ Curse ye, cume ye,” cried Rosa. “ Ye have turn¬ 
ed from the mother’s prayer, and ye would not help 
her to find the son she took delight in. Now listen 
while she tells ye—ye shall call for your child, and 
she shall not answer; ye shall seek her, and ye shall 
not find. For yo would not help the childless and the 
widowed woman; and Rosa Rosevargus is not to be 
baffled. Aha! I wish you well—aha!” 

It was the very next morning that Norton was tak¬ 
ing his wmlk along the cliff, more from habit than any 
chance of seeing Miss Franklin. He sat down on the 
same place w'here he had first seen Rosa—probably 
blessing her in his heart for all the misery she had 
caused him. 

“ Mary!” said he aloud, “ I shall see you no more.. 
They tell me that you are going to London, and I am 
too poor to follow youor, if I was not, I would not, 
for I could not bear to see you happy wilhont me. — 
But we are separated for ever, and 1 will leave this 
place-” 

“ Curse ye, cui’se ye!” cried a well remembered 
voice, as Rosa started from behind tlie same rock as 
before. “ I curse ye, for ye heard not the widow’s 
prayer, and her son is unburied on the wmters.” 

“ Woman!” cried Norton, springing on her, and 

seizing her by the arm, “ what did you-” 

' “ I w'ill tell you, then,” interrupted Roi?a ; “ I will 
tell ye wdiat I did. I did the thing which makes me 
sleepless, and I w'ill do the thing which will give me 
rest. Ye said ye were separated for ever; ye said ye 
W’ould leave this place;—ye were a fool to think it. 
Did I not give the wound—will I not heal it?—Rosa 
Rosevargus is not to be baulked.” 

“ What mean you, woman ?—what are you-?” 

“ Mr. Norton,” said she, in so altered a tone that her 
hearer started—“ they say I am mad, because I forgot 
not my dear boy—my only .son ; because I come here 
to weep for him. You came here to interrupt me, I 
thought—to mock me, as others do—but I was de¬ 
ceived, and it has grieved me to think it; for I am not 
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mad, indeed I am ftot. I have done the mischief, and 
I will repair it. Have you no note, no message?— 
trust me with it, and it shall be delivered safely, 
quickly.” 

Worton was deceived, as many are deceived by a 
mad person’s temporary return to reason, and agreed 
to meet her in an hour, with a letter for Mary. But 
he more than half repented having done so, w'hen, at 
the sight of the letter, the widow’s wildness returned. 

“ Curse ye, curse ye!” said she, “ Ye shall learn 
to hear the prayer of the childless and the widowed 
woman. Ye shall call, and none shall answer; ye 
shall seek but ye shall not find; ye shall run but it 
will be ton late. Rosa Rosevargus is not to be baulk¬ 
ed. Aha! I wish you well-*—aha!” And, springing 
on her pony, she w^as out of sight as quick as ever. 

“ Fool that I was to trust her,” said the lover. “ She 
will give the letter to Mr. Franklin, and it will hasten 
Mary’s departure, and she w'ill be guarded more 
strictly than ever.” He was, however, mistaken. That 
night, as Mary was looking out of. the window of her 
room, thinking of the comparatively happy time when 
she used to sit there and watch for the first light of 
the morning to steal out and meet her lover—she heard 
a low voice singing, to the tune of one of the ballads 
of the country, the following words:— 

The w'ild waves are breaking still loud on the shore. 
But the call of the childless is answered no more. 

The lover is there by the dawn of the day. 

And the widow is mixing her tears with the spray. 
The mother is mourning for him that is not. 

But the maiden is sleeping—her love is forgot. 

’ “ But he’ll be flying, he’ll be flying 

Over land and over sea— 

He’ll be dying, he’ll be dying. 

Like the child that’s lost to me. 

“I stood upon the cliflTs, maid, to sorrow for my child, 
And I curst ye, and I curst ye, for my grief had made 
me wild; 

But the sorrow of the lover, I have sense enough to 
feel, 

And the wound that I have given he hath sent me 
here to heal.” 

Mary thought she must be deceived—that she was 
dreaming, or mad; but she listened again, and found 
she was not mistaken. At this moment the dogs 
began their nightly conversation with the moon, and 
she heard no more. The next night she heard the 
same words again ; but just as she was about to answer 
the signal, her father entered her- room, and lectured 
her for an hour for sitting at the opened window; and 
when he left her the singer was gone. The next 
night, however, the same song was again repealed, 
with this additional verse:— 

“ The burning tear is bursting from the childless mo¬ 
ther’s eye. 

And the lover’s heart is thirsting with the hope that 
W'ill not die. 

I shall meet him on the morrow, I shall meet him on 
the shore. 

Answer, false one, answer, shall I say you love no 
more? 

I shall meet liim on the morrow, I shall meet him on 
the hill. 

Answer, maiden, answer, shall I say you love him 
still?” 

Mary no longer doubted; but, opening her window 
she repeated the last line. Immediately the white 
woman was under her window, and delivering the 
note on a long forked pole, almost instantly disappear¬ 
ed Eagerly did Mary read it; and there is but little 


doubt that it was punctually answered. In this man¬ 
ner they kept up for some time a constant correspond¬ 
ence; till at last it was agreed upon that Norton should 
pretend to leave Perran; and it w'as hoped by that 
means that Mary might have more liberty. The trick 
succeeded, and they accordingly efifecled a meeting in 
the following manner. 

Mr. Franklin, fancying that Norton was gone, and 
believing, from his daughter’s increased spirits, that 
she had forgotten him, gave a grand pic-nic party on 
the beach. It was low water; and at that time of 
tide there is an excellent uninterrupted gallop along 
the beach, on hard sand, for two miles. On the right 
towards the farther end from the Path, there is a road, 
which leads across a desert of sand, wdiich extends for 
miles, and across which it is diflicull, without much 
custom, to find a way; for it is not a level plain, but 
innumerable hills of sand. It was a common thing 
with Mary to gallop to the end of the beach; but on 
that day, no sooner did the cliffs hide her from the 
rest of the party, than turning her horse’s head towards 
the sand hills, and galloping up the road, she was with 
Norton in a second. The undisguised joy of the lovers 
brought tears into the eyes of Rosa Rosevargus. Dress¬ 
ed the same as ever, she looked like the genius of the 
place, as, sitting by her pony, she watched them in 
silence. They had been long together, when Mary 
said— 

“ Now', Henry, help me oA fny horse, and we will 
meet again often.” 

“We will, indeed,” answered he; “for w'e will 
never part again.” 

“ What do you mean Henry ?” 

“ Simply,” said the sailor. “ this: I have a chaise 
and four at Culhbert; the packet passes Padstow to¬ 
night; and I claim your promise, Mary, for you are 
now your own mistress.” 

Mary loved truly, devotedly; but there is something 
in leaving the home of their childhood, the friends that 
have loved them, the parents that gave them birth—to 
leave them, and offend them for ever perhaps—to live 
without their blessing—to die, perhaps, without their 
forgiveness—which requires all the courage that wo¬ 
men are posse.ssed of. It is an undertaking which re¬ 
quires long consideration, and few dare run the risk. 
Mary found herself unequal to it, and all Norton’s 
prayers were useless. 

“ 111 come,” cried Rosa, when she heard her deter¬ 
mination, “ to the false tongue of the deceiver, that 
can desert the wished and the lovely; ill come to the 
eyes of the maiden that can see their true love in 
trouble, and can look round for a richer to keep her 
company. But it shall not be so. Rosa Rosevargus 
is not to be baulked.” 

Mary was frightened, but not persuaded; but the 
last part of Rosa’s speech was not lost on the jealous 
lover. 

“And is it so, Mary?” said he. “Is there then 
another, richer and dearer, suitor for your hand? You 
are silent. It is so? Farewell, then, Mary; I do not 
blame you for leaving me; it is natural—it is right. 
But why deceive me?—why write to me?—or, if you 
did write, why not write the truth ?” 

“ I did, I did, Henry—1 did indeed; and rather than 
you should doubt me, I w'ill—” 

“ Oh! end the sentence, Mary—say you will fly 
with me.” 

Slie did not say yes, but she did not say no; and 
Norton placed her on her horse. 

“ But,” cried the frightened girl, “ they Uill catch 
us—they will stop us; and how are 1/021 going?” 

“ Rosa lends me her pony.” 

“ And you know your way over these sands ? Oh! 
if you do not, it is useles.s to attempt it now. Let us 
wait another opportunity.” 

Norton was puzzled. This was the first time he 
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had ever been across the sands; and there were old 
mine shafts and pits, and but one road, scarcely to be 
recognized as such except by the most practised eye. 
He could not answer, and Mary was about to turn. 

“ Well, then,” cried Rosa, “ and what ails ye now ? 
-Away, ye can ride; away ye can ride; and old Roily 
(as she called her poney) wants neither whip, nor spur, 
nor guide. Away!—Aha! 1 wish you well—aha!” 

Norton jumped on the poney, and his companion’s, 
though a fleet horse, could scarcely keep up with old 
Roily, who went off home, as if quite as mad as his 
mistress. As Norton arrived at the hill opposite the 
sand hills, he turned to see if he was pursued, but saw 
nothing except the form of Rosa, waving her handker¬ 
chief, on the high sand-hill opposite the small village 
of Ellengles. He ansvvered her signal, and in a few 
hours was safe in the Bristol steamer. 

The consternation of the pic-nic party at the long 
absence of Miss Franklin was indescribable. The 
truth flashed across the mother immediately, and at 
first the father agreed with her. But when he consi¬ 
dered the impossibility of the lovers holding commu¬ 
nication with each other—that Norton, as was reported, 
was at sea—the dreadful thought that she had fallen 
into a shaft drove every other suspicion out of his 
head. For the whole night they were looking for her. 
Lanterns, torches, were in great requisition; horns, 
whistles, bells, shouts—every means of making her 
hear was resorted to, but she did not answer. The 
moon went down, and the last hour before daylight 
was completely dark. About this time Mr. Franklin 
was by himself, separated from the rest of the party. 
The light in liis lantern was just expiring and he was 
trying to trim it, when it went out entirely; and, he 
could see nothing but the lamps of his companions, at 
a considerable distance, and that only now and then, 
as they ascended and descended the hillocks. He 
tried in vain to catch them; he called, but they could 
not hear. At last he gave it up; and fearing lest he 
should fall into a shaft, he surrendered the pursuit in 
despair. Even the cries of his companions became at 
length inaudible, and he almost fancied himself in 
another world of darkness and desolation. Suddenly, 
however, a light seemed to start up from his feet, and 
the form of the “ Mazed Woman” was before him. 

“ Curse ye, curse ye!” cried she. “ Ye turned from 
the mother’s prayer—ye have refused to assist her to 
find and to bury the child she took delight in. Did I 
not tell ye ? but ye did not hear; did I not advise thee? 
but ye were deaf? And now ye are calling on your 
child, but she answers not; ye seek, but ye cannot 


find; ye run,but it is past the time. What do ye here? 
She is away with the loved and the true; for Rosa 
gave, and Rosa healed the wound. Ye listened not 
to the prayer of the widow—ye preferred your gold to 
the peace of the childless. Away, then, for she is not 
here—away, then, for she is not home. For Rosa 
Rosevargus is not to be baulked. Aha! I wish you 
well—aha!” And holding her lantern close to the 
face of the astonished father, she repeated her last 
usual parting words-r-“ Aha! I wish you well—aha!” 

We will not say Mr. Franklin was frightened; he 
was startled—he was agitated; and his companions 
found him scarcely ten paces from the spot where 
Rosa had left him. The fact was now evident enough 
to all, and the next day’s post confirmed their sus¬ 
picions. 

It was some time before the baffled parents would 
forgive their daughter. At last, how'ever, discovering 
that further resistance was not only useless but ridicu¬ 
lous, they consented to receive the delinquents. After, 
their first visit, they were again invited to spend a 
longer time. The next time they were entreated to 
stay still longer; and at last, the old people found that 
they could not live w’ithout them, and gave them up 
a set of apartments to themselves, on condition they 
lived with them always. In the mean time poor 
Rosa, after the stimulus of avenging herself on Mr. 
Franklin fo^ the imagined injury he had done her, 
by refusing ner the pound for her son’s burial, got 
gradually worse; till at last it was positively necessary, 
for the peace of the neighbourhood that she should be 
confined. But Mrs. Norton would by no means con¬ 
sent to this before something had been tried to effect 
a cure. Accordingly, at her own expense, an eminent 
physician wns sent for; and by his advice it was set¬ 
tled that she should be deceived, if possible, by a mock 
funeral of her son. The plan succeeded. For one 
year she w'ould constantly visit the spot where the old 
church had been for years lost in the sand, and where 
she believed her son to be buried; but after that she 
gradually recovered her senses. We need not say that 
Mr. and Mrs. Norton were grateful for the service she 
had (lone them; for though .she did not live above two 
years after the recovery of her reason, she spent them 
in the service of those she had been ihe means of mak¬ 
ing so happy. 

Reader, I know' not how' you are satisfied; but I 
shall be quite content if, for the space of ten minutes, 
you are half as much pleased as I was with the tale 
of the “ Mazed Woman,” when I heard it first in the 
small room of the little inn at Perran Path. 


HOME. 

Oh! if there be on earth a spot 
Where life’s tempestuous waves rage not. 
Or if there be a charm—a joy— 

Without satiety, or alloy— 

Or if there be a feeling fraught 
With ev’ry fond and pleasing thou^it, 

Or if there be a hope that lives 
On the pure happiness it give.s. 

That envy touche.s not—where strife 
Ne’er mingles with the cup of life; 

Or if there be a word of bliss. 

Of peace, of love—of happiness— 

Or if there be a refuge fair, 

A safe retreat for toil and care. 

Where the heart may a dwelling find, 

A store of many joys combin’d. 

Where ev’ry feeling—ev’ry tone— 

Best harmonizes with its own. 

Whence its vain wishes ne’er can rove, 
Oh! it is Horae!—a home of love! 


A WISH, 

BY LADY EMMELINE STUART W'ORTLEY. 

Where the w'ondrous and glorious cloud-tracts be, 
In their burning and transparent glory. 

Would I walk in mists of light with thee, 

Leaving this old world, bleak and hoary. 

Yet from this dimmest of dim spheres. 

Would I bear some few most precious things, 
Beloved ’midst childhood’s smiles and tears. 
Though tainted now by life’s dark springs. 

A colour from the empurpled flow'er; 

A music from the whispering shell; 

A sparkle from the rainbow^ed sliower; 

A perfume from the blossomed dell. 

And art thou so beloved, oh earth? 

Can links of life’s long chain be dear? 

Then I’ll not leave thee, place of birth, 

Even for the loveliest stranger sphere! 
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HAZLITT5S DEIATH-BBD. 

The late William Hazlitt was hailed at the com¬ 
mencement of his term of authorship as a star. Vast 
things were predicted of him : and he, looking at the 
flattering picture, presaged a happy voyage through 
life; but how soon was the scene changed! His de¬ 
termined bent of thought having been ascertained to 
be on the popular side, he was soon marked down as 
a fit object for legal calumny—the fitter because the 
more conspicuous. I use the term legal calumny with 
the intention of distinguishing that sort of wrong from 
illegal calumny or libel. To say he was an infidel, 
that his associates were the same, to assail the inte¬ 
grity of his opinions and the motives from which he 
supported tliem, w'ere the lightest missiles hurled at 
him by his enemies. Would he had lived to see his 
principles triumphant! 

The harassing nature of his occupation, the periodi¬ 
cal supply of a certain quantum of copy, at length 
produced its effect. Those alone who are doomed to 
the same drudgery can appreciate my simile when I 
liken the press to ^ the horse-leech, which cries Give! 
Give!” and this eternal cry, together with the applica¬ 
tion of stimuli to enable him to supply the demand, 
brought on that depravation of the stomach which is 
the usual effect of such a course of life. 

Reluctantly, nay, tremblingly, do I lift the veil 
which now hangs over the death-bed of poor Hazlitt. 
Imagine this highly gifted man stretched on a couch 
in the back room of a second floor, his only child, and 
Martin, his faithful companion and friend, Avatching 
over him. Others were not deficient in their atten¬ 
tions, and in providing the means of existence for him; 
for know, reader, that the death-bed of this author 
vvas not distinguished by the circumstance of his pos¬ 
sessing wherewith to support life when exertion was 
not in his power. It seems that .some sudden turn of 
memory caused a pang in the dying man’s bosom, and 
calling to one, whom 1 shall conceal under the name 
of Basilius,-* he gently said, “ Basilius, sloop down and 
let me talk to you.” 

Basilius, crouching hj the ledside. What can I do 
for you, my dear Hazlitt ?” 

Hazlitt. Rid me of a pang. 

Basilius. Willingly, dear friend. 

Hazlitt. Lend me forty pounds. 

Basilius. Forty pounds ? Dear Hazlitt, what can 
you want Avith forty pounds ? 

Hazlitt. Lend me forty pounds. 

Basilius. Do not talk so, my dear Hazlitt. You 
cannot want forty pounds. ^ 

Hazlitt. I know —I knoAV, Basilius, Avhat I ask.^ 
L and it me — /end it me — I Avant it. ’Twill case my 
mind —I want it. Lend it me: and think, Basilius, 
think what the world Avill say when it is known that 
you lent a dying man forty pounds without a hope of 
being repaid. 

The argument of Hazlitt did not prevail. Very 
shortly after he said to Marlin (A\'hose attendance Avas 
constant,) “ Martin, come here.” 

Martin approached. 

Hazlitt. Martin, I Avant you to Avrite a letter for 
me {.starting 7/p with aiergy) Swear you’ll do it! 

Martin went through the ceremony of an oath. 

Hazliit. Now write, “ Dear sir.” 

Martin. “ Dear sir.” 

Hazlitt. “ I am at the last gasp.” 

Marlin. “ I am at the last gasp.” 

Hazlitt. “ Pray send mo a hundred pounds.” 

Martin. “ Pray send mo a hundred pounds.” 

Hazlitt. “ Yours truly — ” 

Martin. “ Yours truly— ” 

Hazlitt. “William Hazlitt.” 


* To the gentleman thus designated, poor Hazlitt 
was already under deep obligations. 


Martin. “ William Hazlitt.” 

Hazliit. Now, fold the letter. 

Martin folded it. 

Hazlitt. Write: “ To Francis Jeffrey, Esq. Edin¬ 
burgh.” 

Martin superscribed the letter. 

Hazlitt. Now I am satisfied. 

Martin. Shall I not put in a word, Hazlitt, explain¬ 
ing Avho wrote it ? 

Hazlitt, starting up. Swear, Martin, you won’t do 
so; swear you’ll send it as it is! 

Marlin sent the letter: Hazliit died very soon after; 
and on the day subsequent to his death, a letter from 
Jeffrey arrived Avith an enclosure of fifty pounds.* 

* Hone called on the previous day: he met a phy¬ 
sician Avho had attended Hazlitt at the door, about to 
depart. “ How is your patient, sir ?” inquired Hone. 
“ ’Tis^all OA’er,” replied the medical man. “ Clinically 
speaking, he ought to have diet! two days ago: he 
seemed to live, during the last cight-and-forty hours, 
purely in obedience to his OAxm Avill.” A third person, 
Avho had just come up, here observed, “ He was Avail¬ 
ing, perhaps^ until re-turn of post, for Jeffrey’s reply. 
What he could have Avanted with that forty pounds, is 
a perfect mystery.” 

A lew months before. Hone had met Hazlitt in the 
street, and kindly inquired as to his health and cir¬ 
cumstances. Both AA'ere bad. “ You are aware,” said 
Hazlitt, “ of some of my difficulties (those dreadful 
bills — those back accounts) — but no human being 
knoAvs ALL. I have carried a volcano in my bosom, 
up and doAvn Paternoster-RoAA% for a good two hours 
and a half Even now I struggle—struggle mortally 
to quench— to quell it — but I can’t. Its pent-up throes 

and agonies, I fear, Avill break out - Can you lend 

me A SHILLING ?—I have been avithout. food these 
TA vo days!” 

To state AAhat Hone felt and did, on hearing this, 
would be needless. 


IMITATION OF NATURE. 

When Smeaton rebuilt the Edd3^stone light-house, 
he spent much time in considering tlie best methods of 
grafting his work securely on the solid rock, and giving 
it the form best suited to secure stability: and one of 
the most interesting parts of his interesting account, is 
that in Avhich he narrates how he Avas led to choose 
the shape Avhich lie adopted, by considering the means 
employed by nature to produce stability in her Avorks. 
The building is modelled on the trunk of an oak, 
which spreads out in a sweeping curve near the roots, 
so as to give breadth and strength to its base, and 
again swells out as it approaches to the bushy head, 
to give room for the strong insertion of the principal 
boughs. The latter is represented by a curved cornice, 
the effect of Avhich is to throAV off the heavy seas, 
which, being suddenly checked, fly up, it is said, from 
50 to 100 feet above the very top of the building, and 
thus to prevent their striking the lantern, CA^en when 
they seem cqti«ely to enclose it. The efficacy of this 
construction is sucli, lliat after a storm and spring-tide, 
of unequalled violence, in 17G2, in Avhich the greatest 
fears were entertained at Plymouth for the safety of 
the light-house, the only article requisite to repair it 
Avas a pot of putty, to replace some that had been 
washed from the lantern.— Gallery of Portraits, with 
Memoirs. 

Religiously keep all promises and covenants, though 
made to thy disadvantage; and though aftertvards thou 
perceived thou mightest haA'e done better. And let 
not any preceding act of thine be altered by any after 
accident; let nothing make thee break thy promise, 
unless it be unlawful or impossible. . 
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KING PHILIP. 

BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER, ESQ. 


Perhaps no portion of the inhabited part of our ex¬ 
tensive country, is so little known as Plymouth county, 
in Massachusetts; there is, indeed, but little to invite 
the cupidity of the avaricious, or turn the votaries of 
pleasure to this isolated tract. But the historian, the 
poet, and the antiquarian, it invites to a feast beyond 
the ability of any other equal extent of our Union, to 
furnish. Yet, how few have thought their labour 
would be repaid by searches in this field of real ad¬ 
ventures. 

The place consecrated by the arrival of our fore¬ 
fathers, and in which their descendants yet bear their 
names, and retain much of the simplicity of their man¬ 
ners, must be interesting to all. 

This, too, with its vicinity, is the scene of many 
wars which were carried on with the aborigines of the 
country; and there is scarcely a field that does not 
bear some mark of its former owners’ occupation. How 
frequently have I followed the plough, to collect the 
heads of arrows, and pieces of pottery, which once be¬ 
longed to the real “ lords of the soil ,”—they have been 
ewept away with the besom of civilization, it is true, 
but every field, and almost every rock, is eloquent in 
praise, of their ingenuity, perseverance and courage. 
I remember, as a number of labourers were employed 
in a field near Plymouth, raising, by means of levers, a 
large rock, they discovered beneath the ponderous ob¬ 
ject of their exertions, a complete cabinet of Indian 
implements of war and domestic use—flat stone spades, 
curiously wrought for digging; stone hatchets; large 
pots, made of a peculiar argillaceous earth, and filled 
up with spear heads; bows of difierent sizes, now 
nearly decayed, and large bundles of arrows, rendered 
useless by time and the humidity of their place of de¬ 
posit. In the progress of their labours, several of these 
cabinets w’ere discovered, one or two of which I yet 
retain in my possession. 

As I was exhibiting these specimens of Indian skill, 
in the evening, to several visiters, the conversation 
naturally turned towards the beings who had once 
rendered themselves so formidable by the use of these 
weapons; and the usual number of anecdotes of In¬ 
dian warfare were related. “ There is one story,” 
said an old man, who had, in deference to his betters, 
as he said, previously held his peace, “ which, I re¬ 
member, was current in my boyish days, and which has 
a distinct and immediate relation to neighbour * * * 
whose cider we are now drinking.”—“ Fill this pitcher 
again,” said my father, to a boy in attendance. My 
mother despatched a girl to hear the prayers of two 
small children, and having counted off the stitches for 
a pair of substantial stockings, set herself to an even¬ 
ing’s work. Having drunk a quart of cider at a single 
draught, and followed it with his usual apologetic 
epWogue, “ I was amazingly dry,” the historian of the 
evening narrated the following simple tale, which has 
little to recommend it, but its truth. 

“ Not long after the settlement of this part of the 
state, by our forefathers, the white inhabitants became 
embroiled in several quarrels with the Indians, who 
charged the Christians with encroachments upon their 
territories. As these charges were not made in any 
regular or legal form, nor indeed in the hearing of any 
of the superiors of the English, but only emitted in 
occasional growls, or given vent to by some inebriated 
son of the forest, the colonists could not, of course, 
employ, with those dissatisfied savages, any of that 


species of argument for which they were so famous, 
and that they drew from the sacred w^it, w^hich they 
conceived authorised the dispossession of the Indiana 
from their land, by the professors of gospel truth, as 
much as it did the followers of the Mosaic dispensa¬ 
tion, in their successful encroachments upon the idola¬ 
trous Canaanites. Not being able, I say, to quote chap¬ 
ter and verse of the great commission to their dingy 
neighbours—who might have even doubted the appli¬ 
cation of Jewish invasion to their own particular case, 
on account of some trifling discrepancy in time and 
place, our venerable forefathers thought themselves 
authorised to use other means of convincing their 
squalid brethren of the forest, which means, too, they 
thought, were equally authorised by the canons of their 
faith. 

“ In such a situation of affairs, with much cause for 
mutual recrimination, it is not strange that things went 
from bad to w'orse. The increase of the white popu¬ 
lation, who always clung to the seaboard, necessarily 
excluded the natives from a free exercise of their 
rights of fishing—a privilege the more necessary to 
them, as the forest afforded but little game—many of 
the largo streams near the bays were dammed up for 
mill sites, thus excluding the regular ascent of the mi¬ 
grating fish, shad and herring—the salmon did not 
frequent their streams. Rum had also been introduced 
among the savages with its accustomed effects. Some 
of their best warriors, from an habitual use of this 
deleterious liquor, had become listless and stupid, when 
not under its influence; and when intoxicated, which 
a single glass would effect, they were ripe for every 
species of madness, and as ready to turn their weapons 
against a friend as an enemy—this last was a fruitful 
cause for disputes among the red and white men of 
Plymouth colony. The necessity for punishing these 
outrages appeared obvious to the whites, and summary 
vengeance was again taken by the Indians. In this 
state of things the natives became wholly alienated 
from the whites, and seemed only to seek opportunities 
to avenge themselves of the injuries which they be¬ 
lieved themselves suffering by the encroachments of 
the colonists. The latter found it necessary to guard 
against their bloody neighbours, by the best means in 
their power; and, accordingly, those who lived at a 
distance from the chief settlements associated them¬ 
selves, built a single house, large enough for their 
several families, and barricading it with a high pali¬ 
sade fence, were generally able to resist the attacks of 
their enemies—although their fields of com and even 
their cattle were exposed, and often fatally, to ibe 

miserable vengeance of their foes—nor was this all_ 

whoever was beyond the limits of the garrison, as they 
called their fortified house, was hourly exposed to the 
most imminent danger from the Indians, who have 
been known to lay a whole day, concealed in a thicket, 
for the sake of scalping a child who might pass that 
way in search of the cattle. So that scarcely a week 
passed without some family being called to bewail a 
father, son, or daughter, butchered by the cold ven¬ 
geance of their insidious enemy. 

“ In a house, garrisoned as I have already described, 
about three miles north-west of what is now Plymouth, 
and about half a mile from the shores of the bay, dwelt 
several families, descended from the early Pilgrims. 
The names of all but one are yet borne by their nu¬ 
merous descendants, who now either till in quiet the 
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fair and somewhat fertile fields w'hich were then un¬ 
divided parts of an interminable forest, or extend their 
course of fish flakes along a shore, which, at that time, 
■was claimed by people who could show neither charter 
nor deed for tlieir wide possessions. 

“ The Brewster family consisted of the father, Mi- 
cajah, the mother, and five or six young children. 
The Cooks' were the father, mother, three daughters, 
and a son, David. Mr Joscelyne's family consisted of 
himself and one daughter, named Mahala. 

“ The produce of their fields, meadows, and cattle, 
afforded a comfortable support to the garrisoned tribe, 
particularly when added to the plentiful supply of 
scale and shell-fish, which they might every day take 
from the neighbouringstream, or gather from the shores 
of Plymouth bay. The cultivation of the lands, the 
nourishment of the cattle, and other out of door duties, 
were at the time to which wo allude, attended with 
no inconsiderable degi'ce of danger, owing to the sys¬ 
tem of vengeance which the Indians had adopted. To 
avoid this danger, it was usual to place one or two 
children on some eminence to w’atch the approach of 
the savages, and to give notice so timely, that all 
might be enabled to retreat to the garrison. 

“ Living within the same enclosure, educated by the 
same person, and perhaps from the same books—subject 
to the same fears and the same hopes, and feeling a 
community df interest, it is not strange that David and 
Mahala should experience likewise a reciprocity of 
aflection. I stop not to describe the course of their 
love from its origin—that it was pure and lasting is 
certain, and no doubt their affection was brightened 
by a knowledge that every day, each was compelled 
to make some sacrifice to the other. 

“ The manly form of David was often seen beyond 
the clump of trees in the vicinity of the house, recon- 
noitering the ground, while the object of his affection 
wms following her duties among the com, beyond the 
pale of the garrison. She too, her household affairs 
attended to, would often place herself upon some emi¬ 
nence to watch the approach of Indians, while her 
lover was engaged in the business of the field. 

“ David and Mahala were peculiarly useful to their 
families, in the character of instructers of children—a 
task which they fulfilled w'ith assiduity and success, 
and thus secured to themselves not only the thanks of 
the heads of families, but likewise the unchanging 
gratitude of their little pupils. For to a New England 
parent, there is scarcely a more powerful desire than 
his wish to educate his offspring; and with the chil¬ 
dren, perhaps no principle is more fixed than those 
of gratitude and respect for their teachers. 

About the time of which we treat, the Indians, in 
the vicinity of Plymouth, had received some severe 
check, and had, apparently, returned tow'ards the Nar- 
ragansett tribes, being about fifty miles south west of 
Plymouth, a few only of these men were seen, and no 
danger was apprehended of any attack; the inhabitants 
of our garrison and those of its vicinity, ventured to 
visit Plymouth, of a Sunday morning, to attend public 
preaching, a privilege which had been for some time 
denied them, and no new cause of alarm appeared to 
exist. The good people of Tinicum settlement (now 
Kingston) attended preaching every Sunday, and left 
their garrison in the care of one or two children. This 
was a privilege, indeed, to those who sighed after 
spiritual food, and they acknowledged it with becom¬ 
ing gratitude to that Being, who strewed these grapes 
in their way through the wilderness of life. 

“ In the enjoyment of this confidence, it was more 
customary to leave the garrison in care of two or three 
of the older inhabitants, who could attend to the small 
children and keep an eye upon the cattle, who were 
by no moans scrupulous of gathering a few corn tops 
in the field, of a Sabbath; and, if David and Mahala 
were not averse to this change, no one could say that 


they neglected the duties of the day, in the absence of 
their friends, or forgot the eye that w'as on them when 
those of their parents were withdrawn. 

“ This consciousness of the presence of God is, to the 
good not merely a hindrance from the commission of 
sins, but, it is also an abundant cause of confidence in 
danger. Hence, our two friends found means to pass 
the time of tlieir family’s occasional absence in inno¬ 
cence and peace. Meanwhile, affection, encouraged 
by these golden opportunities, ripened; and calculations 
were apparently made on a final union, although not 
a w'ord was said upon this consummation. 

“ On a Sunday, the first in August, the members of 
Plymouth church assembled for the sacred purpose of 
breaking the sacramental bread. This season, which 
with them occurred but twice a year, was regarded as 
a time of unusual solemnity. Weelvs were spent in 
preparation for this solemn festival, by occasional pro¬ 
tracted fasting and prayer, and above all, by a settle¬ 
ment of all disputes and diflTerences which might have 
crept in among the professors of the Old Colony. So 
solemnly was this commemoration regarded, that some¬ 
thing of superstition might bo delected among the less 
informed ; and even to this day, I believe there may 
be found among the descendants of the pilgrims, some 
who, for w'ant of particular instruction, regard the ele¬ 
ments of this festival in a light not far removed from 
transubstantiation. Hence, resulted that careful exa¬ 
mination of heart, and that apparently effectual repent¬ 
ance, which denoted and characterised this seldom re¬ 
peated sacrament. On such a Sunday the heads of the 
family of our garrison were of course at Plymouth. 
David and Mahala were left in the charge of two or 
three children and the cattle. 

“The venerable clergyman had finished a truly 
Christian discourse from, the text, ‘ He that cateth and 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damnation to 
his own soul,’ and entered upon the more solemn duties 
of the morning. While the communicants w'ere in¬ 
dulging in that solemn silence which occurs between 
the distribution of the two elements, a pause in which 
silence almost hisses on the ear, the door of the building 
was suddenly thrown open, and a young man burst in 
upon the congregation, breathless, and exhausted with 
running. He was only able to articulate ‘ The Indians,’ 
and sunk inanimate upon a seat. This appalling sound 
lost none of its terrors, from the uncertainty in which 
the people were, whether their enemy was distant or 
near at hand, and the strictness even of a puritan prin¬ 
ciple yielded to the circumstances so far as to close 
the services with a short prayer, in w'hich the peti¬ 
tioner did not neglect to solicit a freedom from such 
dangers as they were then threatened with; he closed 
an impassioned appeal to the God of hosts that,‘He 
would watch round their little Israel, and in his own 
due time, when he had chastened their impieties, and 
driven the heathen before them, like the smoke of a 
flame, he would no longer hide his face from them, 
but give them to sit under their own vine and fig-tree, 
having none to molest or make them afraid.’ The 
congregation being dismissed, was not long in ascer¬ 
taining that a party of Indians, supposed to belong to 
their old enemy Philip, a warlike chief, had made an 
attack upon the defenceless garrison of Tinicum, and 
had exercised the extent of their savage cruelty upon 
the unsuspecting inmates; the messenger had fled at 
the commencement of the attack, and believed that, 
like an older messenger —he only escaped alone to tell 
the deed. 

“Habituated to alarms, the colonists were in a 
moment resolved upon the mode of operation. Tho 
females and children were left at the Plymouth settle¬ 
ment, while the men armed themselves at tlie public 
armoury, mounted the few horses tliey had, and. pro¬ 
ceeded with all haste to the rescue (if possible) of tho 
children and property. 
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" Wien the company had arrived at the settlement, 
they found that it had experienced the full extent of 
the vengeance of their enemies, ‘ whose tender mercies 
are cruel.’ Every garrisoned house was burned, the 
corn nearly destroyed, and ‘ worst of all,‘and most to 
be deplored,’ of the several young children left in 
the cate of David and Mahala, not one was found 
alive, nor could any trace of their guardians be disco¬ 
vered. Two or three small children were at length 
found beyond the garrison limits, lifeless and scalped. 
The work of vengeance had been complete. 

“ All, in the emphatic language of scripture, ‘ lifted 
up their voices and wept’—all, but the father of Ma- 
bala. Joscelyne was a man of firmness of purpose, 
and feeling; bowing to the dispensation of Providence, 
he had felt a species of hallowed pride, in saying, as 
he followed to an early grave the last of five sons;— 

* Can I bring him back again ? I shall go to him, but 
he shall not return to me’—and when his wife, ‘ a 
goodly person and a chosen vessel,’ as he was wont to 
call her, closed her earthly testimony in giving birth 
to Mahala, the smitten husband bowed and kissed the 
rod! But, in Mahala, wdiom, in the energetic language 
of the time, he was wont to call the posthumous bless¬ 
ing—the fallen mantle of his ascended Rachel—he 
had wrapped up the unsounding but intrinsic sum of 
all earthly affection. In the memory of his departed 
son she had a species of sanctified glory. ‘ Tliink you 
it a small tiling;’ said the pilgrim, as he one day re¬ 
plied to the soothing voice of friendship; ‘Is it a small 
thing to have nurtured angels for heaven?’ To the 
memory of Rachael, though humanity paid the fre¬ 
quent tribute of a sigh, religion pointed his feelings to 
her higher and glorious habitation, ‘wdiore thieves 
break not through and steal.’ 

“ But all earthly love, all thoughts of felicity, all 
dreams of the quiet of age, were centred in his only 
living daughter. In her infancy he had been her 
nurse; in adolescence her teacher; and now when she 
had approached the years of womanhood, he was her 
friend. All his cares, all his anxieties, all his watch¬ 
ing, were more than repaid by the devotion of her 
love, attention, and time, to his coming age. Every 
gray hair upon his .sainted head, and watchings, fast¬ 
ing, and grief, bring them early and thick, was a new^ 
call for tenderness, love, and obedience from his 
daughter. If in infancy he had stood the firm and 
vigorous trunk, round w'hich she had twined in lively 
and lovely dependence, years had given her a thicker 
guardian foliage to shield and defend him against 
those storms to which he was now becoming more and 
more sensible. She had arisen from the sportive de¬ 
pendant upon his exertions, to the able and welcome 
confidant of his gravest counsels. While she knew, 
and others acknowledged, that long experience and a 
strong and well cultivated mind, gave him a just as¬ 
cendancy in all public deliberations, he himself felt, 
that the excellence of her understanding, the saint-like 
disposition which she inherited from her mother, now 
chastened by religion, and a strength of intellect called 
forth by perfect confidence, gave her a just right to a 
portion of the praise which he so liberally shared. 

stop not to inquire into the cause for that species 
of affection which exists betwixt father and daughter; 
its reality is obvious, and of all earthly love, this is 
perhaps the purest and most delightful. A mother 
loves with a stronger, but a father with a more discri¬ 
minating passion. 

“ Towards a mother, the child looks with gratitude 
for a thousand benefits, and aflbetion for maternal feel¬ 
ings. But he soon learns that acquaintance with life 
will at last make him her equal in knowledge and 
experience. To the father, the daughter ever looks 
with dependence and awe. Grateful for that care 
which has nurtured her infancy, she feels, while she 
nurses his declining life, that his years give him the 


experience that commands her service, and the sacri¬ 
fice of his former enjoyment, asks her gratitude and 
love. A man, accustomed to enquire, might say, that 
much was owing to the system of education which so 
early placed the younger branch of a family on an 
equality with the mother. 

“ The mother loves witli a steady purpose the ob¬ 
jects of her affections; if placed above her in riches, 
she gazes, admires and loves; if reduced to abject 
poverty, she divides her loaf, and she shares her meal 
and oil; honoured, she reverences with fondest awe; 
smitten, she binds up and heals; guilty, she pities, 
weeps and pardons. 

“ But the father cherishes with a different love; he 
gazes and guards; he impresses lessons with an autho¬ 
rity, from whose impressions, neither elevation nor 
years can free the daughter. Is she honoured? he 
glories in his owm work—unfortunate, he guards and 
protects—poor, he provides—traduced and slandered, 
he supports and defends—vicious, he—curses her and 
dies. 

“ Whatever there is of strength and purity in pa¬ 
ternal and filial affection, was reciprocated by Josce¬ 
lyne and his daughter; and wdien the old man returned 
to the smoking desolation of his home, and sought amid 
its smouldering ruins, (but sought in vain) at least the 
ashes of his daughter, he felt tliat the bitterness of wo 
was upon liim. While others bending beneath their 
misfortune, mourned, and softened their grief with 
tears, the widowed and childless Joscelyne, stood silent 
and motionless, (if indeed it was not the swelling of 
his bosom that agitated his dress.) The group of 
mourners as they poured out their lamentations and 
vented their sorrow in tears, appeared to him like the 
shrubbery and lesser trees that surrounded them, 
which bend to the violence of the tempest, and when 
its fury has passed, shake off the weight of the storm 
and stand upright. ‘ While 1,’ exclaimed mentally the 
agonized mourner, ‘ alone and solitary, am like yonder 
smitten and scathed oak, whose tender branches are 
decayed, and whose stock waxeth old in the ground, 
and w’hich, not even the scent of waters can revive.’ 

“ ‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away,’ said 
he, when at length he found power to speak, ‘ nor shall 
human grief and human weakness hinder me from say¬ 
ing, blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 

“ Those who were not personally concerned in the 
losses and destruction of the day, endeavoured to 
awaken the feelings of the sufferers to the duties which 
they owed the survivors; ‘Those wLom we find here,’ 
said the leader, Captain Partridge, ‘ are indeed dead, 
but those whom we miss may be yet alive, although 
in dreadful captivity; our enemies cannot be yet at a 
distance, let us pursue them w’ith slaughter, or seek 
them out to redeem the captives.’ The thought that 
his daughter might be yet among the living, awakened 
Joscelyne to his w^onted activity; he urged, while he 
confessed to the council the selfishness of his plea, the 
policy of attempting to treat with the Indians for an ex¬ 
change of prisoners, for some privileges, or perquisites, 
and he doubted not but they would be able to track 
the savages so as to come up with them in a short time, 
for his part, he would be the one to venture into the 
host of the enemy, and offer the terms at any’risk. 

“ This proposal was acceped by the council, and the 
search immediately commenced, under the direction of 
Mr. Joscelyne. The party left the ruins of their vil¬ 
lage, and pursued a track of feet along the edge of a 
stream (now Imowm by the name of Smelt Brook.) 
which crosses the main road, about three miles from 
Plymouth. As they ascended, they discovered other 
tokens of the Indians, in pieces of furniture and other 
things, once their own, which were occasionally dropt, 
along the edge of the brook. 

“ Having arrived at the head of the stream, which 
opens into a beautiful lake called ‘ Smelt Pond,’ the 
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party discovered, on a mountain beyond the lake, a 
light smoke ascending, as if there was a small fire 
there—this, Joscelyne believed a sufficient indication 
of an Indian camp; he, therefore, determined to cross 
the Jake, if possible, and enter upon his business. As 
they had no boat, it was thought best to construct a 
raft from the remains of some canoes, and thus attempt 
a passage, wholly unanned, as the appearance of any 
weapons might entirely frustrate his mission. Having 
provided something which would convey two men 
across the lake, Joscelyne, with a near neighbour, 
essayed its strength; it answered their utmost wishes, 
and, having directed their comrades to conceal them¬ 
selves among the bushes on the easterly side of the 
lake, and by no means to discharge a musket, they 
commenced their voyage, and having in a short time 
arrived within a few rods, from the western shore that 
washes the almost perpendicular side of a mountain 
called Monk’s Hill, they discovered a party of Indians 
watching their movements, and apparently ready to 
give them a reception which would not greatly facili¬ 
tate the object of their journey. 

Joscelyne who was on the bows of the raft, direct¬ 
ed the man who propelled him to stop, while he lield 
a parley with the Indians on shore. Having satisfied 
them that he and his comrade were unarmed, they 
laid down their guns and bows. On arriving at the 
shore, Joscelyne was informed that these Indians were 
a part of King Philip’s force; that the Sachem himself 
and a large part of his warriors were on the mountain, 
to whom Joscelyne and his friend were conducted. 

Before introducing my readers into the presence of 
Philip, it may be well to make them acquainted with 
a little of his history and character. 

As early as the year 1630, (and even much earlier) 
the English of Plymouth colony, had contrived to form 
a treaty with Massasoit, chief Sachem of all the Nar- 
ragansett tribes, which said treaty bound the poor chief, 
who was not skilled in that species of diplomacy, to 
certain conditions, which, in the present day, would 
be considered by an independent prince, as contrary 
to the dignity and majesty of his empire; and accord¬ 
ingly, after the death of old Noosamequen, or Massasoit, 
(I give my readers a blessed choice in names) his two 
sons Alexander and Philip, although in his lifetime 
assenting, refused to be governed by the conditions, 
and endeavoured to shake off the trammels, which 
their father’s more yielding disposition had imposed 
upon them. 

" Alexander, after committing some hostilities upon 
the English, was by stratagem taken; and while the 
party was conveying him to Plymouth, he was sud¬ 
denly taken ill, and shortly afterwards died. Tlie In¬ 
dians laid his death to the poison of the English. The 
English imputed it to a haughtiness of spirit, which 
could not brook his bondage. 

Philip now became chief of the tribes, under the 
titleof Chief Sachem of Paukanoket; and hating the 
English, not less for the encroachments, which they 
had made upon his territories and the customs of his 
subjects, he totally disregarded the treaty, made by his 
father, and one or two of a more recent date, which, 
to free himself from some sudden embarrassment, he 
had himself signed, with no very serious intention of 
keeping sacred. 

Philip, like most of the Sachems of his tribe, could 
read, and had been well instructed in some of the 
leading doctrines of the Puritan’s faith. He had an 
Indian Secretary, too, who could read and write with 
fluency, being the schoolmaster of the tribe, placed 
there by die colonists, in that spirit for disseminating 
useful learning, which has ever since been a charac¬ 
teristic of their descendants. 

“ Such was the high-handed rebellion of Philip 
against his Sovereign Lord, King Charles, and the 
honourable, the Council of Plymouth, that the said 


honourable council found it necessary, not only to stir 
up other tribes against this Godless heathen, but also 
to send out sundry drafts of pious settlers to endeavour 
to effect a total destruction of their most deadly enemy. 

“ The most effective force ever sent against Philip, 
was conducted by Master Church; by this appointment 
a captain, who like Csesar, became the historian of his 
own great deeds. 

“ Captain Church had kept up so close a chase upon 
King Philip, in the woods and waters of his possessions, 
that his ochre-coloured majesty deemed it best, in 
order to effect a diversion, to evacuate ‘ Mount Hope’ 
and retreat towards the sea shore. This he did, and 
had scarcely been three hours within the limits of the 
Plymouth possessions, before a party under an inferior 
Sachem, called Moonka-ponchunt, had effected the 
destruction of the Tinicum settlement, to an extent we 
have already described. Knowing that the Elders 
would be at Plymouth, this host of savages rushed in 
upon the different garrisons, fired the houses, dragged 
out the defenceless inhabitants, murdered some, and 
carried the rest to the camp of Philip, situated, as I 
have said, on the summit of Monk’s Hill, at which they 
arrived before sunset on Sunday evening. Among 
the prisoners were David and Mahala, who had con¬ 
trived to secure the lives of one or two others. No 
peculiar demonstration of joy marked the arrival of the 
prisoners. They were placed under a guard in the 
wigwam, and fed with such provisions as are common 
in an Indian camp. 

“ Early on Monday morning, it was announced to 
the Sachems in council, that a party of the outer guard 
w'ere conducting tw’o Englishmen towards the camp, 
and that the guard displayed the belt of peace upon 
their guns. 

“ Philip immediately ordered the prisoners into the 
rear of the wigwam, called around him his Sachems, 
and awaited the approach of the ambassadors. In a 
few minutes, Joscelyne and his companion were seen 
approaching the place, imder the guidance of the In¬ 
dians, whom they had met at the shore of the lake. 
As the company entered the hastily constructed hovel, 
Joscelyne was struck with the grim features of those 
around him, which seemed to promise any thing rather 
than mercy. Too much, however, depended on his 
mission, for him to permit the least distrust to appear 
in his manner. The venerable patriarch shook the 
dew from his gray locks, which hung in profusion 
over his shoulders, and according to an intimation from 
the chief Sachem, he seated himself upon a log, that 
lay near the front, or opening of the tent. 

“Philip raised himself slowly from his seat, and 
stood erect among his counsellors. In front, a little to 
the left, sat Sausaman, his secretary and public school¬ 
master, provided with pen, ink and paper, or birch- 
bark, to record whatever it might please his master 
to direct. 

“ Joscelyne was struck at once with the command¬ 
ing figure of his enemy. As the great Chief stood 
among his lesser Sachems, he was taller than they all 
‘ from the shoulders upwards.’ The elegant propor¬ 
tions of his majestic limbs were nicely displayed by 
close pantaloons, and a vest, composed of red broad¬ 
cloth, gorgeously trimmed with gold lace. A cloak, 
somewhat in the hussar fashion, was depending from 
his shoulder, as he leaned upon a rifle held in his 
right hand. His features were regular, if we except 
the slight projection of the cheek bones, and a conse¬ 
quent sharpness of his chin. A forehead of a form 
peculiar to his nation, was shaded by the raven hair, 
which depended at an enormous length. His appear¬ 
ance, in general, was what some writers would call, 
the dignity inherent in a king; but, was rather that 
ease, which springs from a consciousness of superio¬ 
rity, or from a conviction that whatever is done will 
be considered as correct 
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“ ‘ Englishmen,’ said Philip, ‘ what message has the 
Council for the Paukanokets? We have neither breath 
for words, nor time for delay.’ 

“ ‘ Philip,’ said Joscelyne, rising, ‘ I bring a message 
of especial import, from the Council of Plymouth.’ 

“ ‘ There may be a white man’s craft in this,’ said 
Philip to his Sachems; ‘ Let our scouts beat the thickets, 
lest we have a host of English on our backs, while we 
are parleying.’ 

“ Having sent out extra sentinels, with the most 
positive orders, Philip resumed his seat, and directed 
the Whiteman to continue his ialA. 

“ The first impulses of Joscelyne were those of a 
father. He longed to inquire for Mahala, and to 
secure her ransom; but he had been entrusted with 
the feelings of other parents, and with the peace and 
dignity of the colony, of which he was an honoured 
and an useful member. The zeal of the times might 
have taught him to seek for reparation for a breach of 
the Sabbath, and a violation of sanctuary seasons and 
privileges.* Pie, therefore, merged the father in the 
feelings of the patriot. 

“ During the previous night, Joscelyne had arranged 
in his mind the sum of the charges, which he had 
received from the Council, in order tliat he might be 
prepared to urge, with the greater force and perspi¬ 
cuity, the charges and claims, which he was empow¬ 
ered to make. 

“ ‘ Sachems of the Narragansetts,’ said Joscelyne, 
with a slight inclination of his head. The different 
chiefs directed their eyes towards Philip, as if to in¬ 
form the speaker, that their chief Sachem was alone 
to be addressed. 

‘ Philip, of Mount Hope, I am the bearer of a 
message to you, since your chiefs disclaim a part in it, 
fium my brethren, the counsellors of Plymouth; who 
again protest against your breach of faith, and violation 
of solemnly ratified treaties. It is known to you, and 
to many of your counsellors around you, that the Eng¬ 
lish, within three months from their arrival upon these 
shores, entered into a solemn compact with your 
father, Massasoit, and other chiefs of these parts, 
wherein they aclmowledged the right of our possession, 
and yielded allegiance to our sovereign. King James ; 
to which said covenant and compact, you, yourscdf, 
have at two several seasons, given your signature and 
oath of observance. Nevertheless, being instigated 
doubtlessly by Satan, you have at divers times, not 
only violated this covenant, by slaying sundry pei-sons 
of the said colony, privately, and from ambushes, but, 
you have also assembled your chiefs and made open ; 
war upon us, burnt our houses, destroyed our corn and 
cattle, and murdered numerous of the colonists, seizing, 
torturing, and burning the defenceless wives and chil¬ 
dren of those to whom you were bound in covenant of 
faith. For these crimes, high handed and awful, 1 
demand of you, in the name of the Colony of Plymouth, 
the best reparation in your power, and ample and full 
security against future aggressions; or I menace you 
with the sudden vengeance of the English!’ 

The Sachems, startled at the boldness and arro¬ 
gance of the white, sprung from their seats, as if to 
revenge this insult. Philip, however, waved to them 
to be quiet, and signified, by a slight inclination of his 
head, that the speaker should proceed. 

“ ‘ Our people,’ continued Joscelyne, addressing him¬ 
self immediately to Philip, ‘ have in no instance, ne¬ 
glected your welfare, to the promotion of their own 
good. Pious and godly men have been sent to instruct 
you in the way of salvation; and bring you out of the 
abomination of worshipping strange gods. Your alle¬ 
giance to the King of England, has entitled you to the 
protection of mild and equitable laws; and your sub¬ 
mission to the governor of Plymouth, would have se¬ 
cured you from the danger of attacks from your ene¬ 
mies of the neighbouring tribes; while the vicinity of 


those, who worship the true God in spirit and in truth, 
would doubtlessly have procured upon you, as well as 
them, the smiles of Heaven, favourable seasons and 
abundant harvests. Yet, regardless of all these things, 
you have despised the proffers of our religious instruc¬ 
tion. You have scoffed at our gospel ministers, you have 
blasphemed our Sabbath, and chosen the season of our 
most sacred convocation to exercise to the extent, the 
fury of your devilish malice. For these things, Sachem 
of Mount Hope,’ said Joscelyne, pale and trembling 
with the feelings, which the recital of these manifold 
aggressions excited, ‘ for these things, Philip, the ven¬ 
geance of heaven shall not sleep, but shall pursue you 
to irremediable destruction: those whom the sword 
spares, pestilence and famine shall waste, till your 
tribes shall, for j/our wickedness, be driven from the 
earth, and your name only remembered with curses and 
execrations.’ 

“ Joscelyne paused from intensity of feeling, rather 
than an exhaustion of his subject, and as he resumed 
his seat, Philip stilled the commotion, which was rising 
among his counsellors, by gently waving his hand. 
Having, for a moment, sat in silence, Philip rose, and 
addressed Joscelyne: ‘Is the end of your mission ac¬ 
complished, when you have satisfied the Paukanokets 
that they have at times drawm the bow with a steadier 
hand than their neighbours? Do you wish only to 
inform mo that my foot has been close upon the heels 
of the English ? 

“ ‘ Brothers,’ said he, turning to his Sachems, ‘ what 
answer shall we send to our trusty friends the Eng¬ 
lish ?’ 

“ One of the Sachems, named Misposki, arose, at the 
intimation of Philip, and observed, that the person of 
the ambassador being sacred, it could not be supposed 
that he was actuated by fear, in withholding the re¬ 
mainder of his iai/c. Yet it was evident, that some¬ 
thing remained to be proposed. He ventured to hope 
that the chief would, after hearing the white man, 
answer him after the manner of the Indian nations. 

“ Philip seated himself, and signed to Joscelyne to 
proceed. 

“ ‘ I should, perhaps,’ said Joscelyne, ‘ do my errand 
more justice, were I to omit that, which was the im¬ 
mediate cause of this embassy, as being so personally 
interested in the consequence of the unholy aggression. 
You, or some of your party, did yesterday, in the ab¬ 
sence of all defence, assault our garrison, burn our 
houses, destroy our corn and cattle, murder our in¬ 
fants, and lead, as we have reason to believe, some of 
our young men and women into a captivity, scarcely 
to be preferred to death. For this base and cowardly 
act of wanton barbarity, the colony of Plymouth claims 
ample restitution for property, and the persons of the 
perpetrators of the deed to satisfy justice. The mother 
sits among the ruins of her habitation, and asks of 
heaven vengeance upon him, who has made her lone 
and wretched; an outraged conimunity is preparing to 
wreak full and satisfactory vengeance upon your tribe. 
The widow’ed and the childless father, made childless 
by your murdering hand, while he implores with a 
father’s feeling, the return of all that rendered life 
supportable, yet menaces you, the authors of his misery 
with full retributive justice.’ Joscelyne flung himself 
upon his seat, and wrung his hands in the bitterness 
of his agony; but recollecting the presence in which 
he w'as, he hushed his feelings and lifted his eyes to¬ 
wards Philip. Some cloud had passed over the mind of 
the chief; and some believed that a tear was lingering 
in his eye; if so, it was the Jlrst and Iasi, that Philip 
ever shed; he had known joys, and their deprivation 
had taught him vengeance. The Sachem, however, 
checked these feelings, and prepared to reply to the 
charges and demands of the Plymouth ambassaabr. 

“ Philip rose slowly from his seat, and walked to¬ 
wards the front of his wigwam, or tent. ' The whole 
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eastern front was open, and faced upon the expanse of i 
what is now called Plymouth bay. f 

“ For a moment, the chief appeared intent on watch- ] 
ing some objects that were moving slowly before him; ( 
tut, turning suddenly, he beckoned to his chiefs to be 
seated near him. ' 

«‘ Wliito man,’ said Philip. Joscelyne approached, 
and followed with his eye the direction of Philip’s 
hand. 

“It was, and perhaps is now, a goodly sight to 
look eastward from Monk’s Hill, at or near sunrise. 
The delightful expanse of the bay lay before the view, 
quiet and placid as the breast of innocence. The 
mists, which night engenders, had rolled off before the 
influence of an August sun, and a gentle breeze. The 
fair islands, which then decorated the watei’s of Ply¬ 
mouth bay, dotted its surface with an inimitable green. 
Brown’s island. While islands, and a vast number of 
eminences, now’^ unknown, peered above the wave, 
and gave a beauty and richness to the scene, that the 
eye, fond of nature, would delight to rest upon. 

“ We sometimes mourn the change of manners, and 
wish that the productions of art, which aflbrd us 
happiness, were as lasting as those of nature. Alas! 
all that gives delight on earth is fading and evanescent; 
those very islands, which imparted such beauty to the 
scene, have passed away. The winds and rains beat 
vehemently against them, and they have fallen. The 
lofty height of Monumet, the opposite eminence of 
what is now Duxbury—Saquish and tho Gurnet are 
only left, if we except the lingering and consump¬ 
tive Beach, which, like a faithless guard, seems just 
letiring from its place of duty, leaving tlie capital of 
the Old Colony exposed to the buffets of the angry 
billows. 

“‘Do you mark the bay?’ said Philip. ‘On that 
island tho red men held their councils—there, to the 
right did Massasoit keep his feast of peace. Every 
island is sacred to the Indian for some feast, some sa¬ 
crifice, or some enjoyment. All these broad shores, 
fertile in their abundant productions, to tlie right, be¬ 
yond a white man’s gaze, even to the extremity of that 
cape, whose blue point looms in tho easterly wind; to 
the left, as far as Piscataqua, and back to the country 
of the Mohawlvs. All this fair territory and its teem¬ 
ing coasts, did the Great Spirit, whom you call God, 
give to the red men, and bade them be brothers. On 
this soil have we lived, since the sun first rose from 
the great waters. Here have we married our wives. 
Here taught our sons their father’s arts, and seen them 
share their father’s toils. No disease wore down their 
bodies. No white man’s poison enervated their minds. 
Our youth gloried in their strength. The hoary head 
was reverenced for wisdom and experience; and the 
Sachem was honoured, because tho Great Spirit who 
conferred on him rank, gave him strength of mind and 
body to support it. Such were the Narragansetts, the 
Pequods, Nashaways, and Cononicuts, which though 
different tribes, all met round one council fire, all 
hunted in one forest, and all adored the same Great 
Spirit. 

“ ‘ What are we now ? You English have come 
among us; and, like the curse of the Great Spirit for 
some unrepented crime, you have brought pestilence 
and famine, discord and wur among us. You gave 
our Sachems the liquid fire from your bottles; and, 
when you had burned their brains, you forced them to 
treaties, which, sober, they would never ratify; and, 
being dead, their sons could never fulfil. And -what 
is your great Sachem, James, that we should obey 
him? If he is good, why have his w’^arriors left him ? 
Until the white man came, no Indian forsook his chief. 

“ ‘ You have seized our fairest territories, destroyed 
our fisheries; you have, by bribes lured our weak, you 
have sheltered our oflfenders. You have w'eakened 
and vitiated our warriors by rum. You have driven 


us from our mountains, our fields, our islands, and our 
shores, to become denizens of swamps and caves. You 
have hunted us like otters and bears; driving us from 
our air and our sun; and then you ask why we war? 
Who gave you our coast, or by what right do you hold 
our possessions? 

“ ‘ But you charge us,’ said the chief, lowering his 
voice, which had attained a frightful pitch, ‘with 
burning your fields. Look at Mount Hope. There’s 
not a wigwam on my fair hill, where I may trust wo¬ 
men and children; and there is not an ear of com, 
even now in the midst of summer—not one blade 
ripens in all my fields—and are w*e in fault? We 
built our houses on the southern slope. We planted 
our corn in its season, and the sun beamed bright, and 
the wind blew fair upon it; but the foot of the English 
has been on the land of the Paukanoket, and all is de¬ 
solate, and you ask “ why w’e war ?” 

“ ‘ What virtue have you in regarding the treaties 
which you have made wdth us ? You formed tliein 
at your pleasure, to suit your desire. You possess 
yourself of our fairest lands by them. You cheat our 
Sachems with articles which they cannot read, and 
bind us by them to destroy oui’selves, in order to gra¬ 
tify our enemies. The child, even of a white man, 
would laugh at such a semblance of justice, and sneer 
at a compact which was made for the benefit of one 
party, at the expense, and in the absence of the reason 
of tho other. 

“ ‘ You say that you have sent us religious teachers, 
that we may learn your God. The Indian despises 
the religion of no man; nor does he treat the god eVea 
of a Mohawk, with irreverence. It may be, that the 
Englishman’s God is greater than ours; for, you, who 
worship him, have weakened and wasted us. It may 
be, that he is the same; and that ye abuse his will. 

“ ‘ White man, you tell me, that had we submitted 
to you, wo should have shared the smiles of your God, 
The Great Spirit when he formed these hills and 
, plains, gave them to the Indians for fields and hunting 
ground; and when we had gathered our harvest, he 
; breathed over us his southern breath, and gave us a 
> new summer for the chase. But your coming has 
' changed it all. Who sees now the Indians’ summer ? 

■ —’lis cold and freezing as the white man’s welcome. 

, And what have your missionaries done ? They have 
L led the Indian from his squaw and children. They 
i have made him pray and drink. They have taught 
. him to betray his own chief into the hands of the white 
I man, and become the murderer of those who drew 
r their life from him. The influence of your missionaries 
. has destroyed our tribes, and sunk the Indian warrior 
I to the slave of the Englishman. Yes, you have taken 
3 from the red men the fear of their own gods, and taught 
) them only a distrust of yours. Instead of the men who 
1 strung their sinews at the gush of the mountain stream, 
3 you see our youth destroyed by the draughts of your 
1 empoisoned l)otlles. The huntsmen of Narragansett 
1 chased the deer, when eighty winters had scarcely 
t ciiilled their blood. Now tho Indian warrior, at thirty, 
halts in the pursuit of the otter. And you ask us why 
0 we war ? 

r “ ‘ You charge us with cruelty to our captives. You 
e wlio are counsellor of a colony, need not be told, tliat 
e there is not a tree within your garrison, but has borne 
I, an Indian. Every point upon the palisades of your 
0 forts, has been capped with a red man's head. You 
I, have tortured our warriors You have starved, burnt, 
it murdered them, in every form. And you ask us why 
y wo war? 

? “ ‘ But to the object of this present mission—^Your 

f. garrison has been destroyed, your Sabbath violated, 
rl and your children killed or made captives. White 
u man, you have made us what we are. Your leader, 
d Church, has hunted us from our last retreat, and we 
Q have fled hither for safely and revenge. His fire h 
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desfroyed our habitation. His sword has widowed us, 
and made us childless. And you ask us why we war? 

“ ‘ But you say, (and your feelings w'ould have other- 
ways betrayed it,) that our attack has made you child¬ 
less. 

“ ‘ Hear me, Englishman. The Sachem of Pauko- 
nokei scorns a complaint. But the heart of an Indian 
may feel, though his eye must not be moistened. 

“ ‘ Two moons since, 1 sat in my dwelling. A wife 
and a son hiade me feel tliat 1 clung to life for a noble 
purpose. I taught my boy the deeds of his fathers, 
and bade him be like them. I saw his hand grasp 
the bow of Massasoit, and the blood mount to his boy- 
. ish cheek, as his strength failed to bend it. The eye 
of the mother glistened at lus young ambition, and I 
felt that I was a chief, a husband, and a father. Four 
days since, Church, and your men of Plymouth, set 
upon my habitation, slayed hundreds of my unarmed 
men, killed my son and murdered my wife, even in 
the trying moments of a mother’s pains. I escaped 
with this little band. My country depopulated, a 
Sachem without warriors, a man, and none to reverence 
or obey him; widowed—widowed, and childless! And 
you ask me why I war? Go, wdiite man, to your 
council fire—tell your chief, tell Winslow, that he has 
dug up the hatchet from beneath the tree of peace, 
and it shall not be buried again while Philip has a 
hand to grasp it, until the English be driven from our 
borders, or the Paukanokets be swept away, like yon 
wreath of mist, that is rolling from the bosom of the 
lake.’ 

“ After a long pause, Joscelyne ventured to propose 
to the council a ransom fer their prisoners. It was in 
vain—Philip refused to treat with him. ‘ We are,’ 
said he, ‘ a scattered race. Of what use would be to 
us the white man’s gold ? Let us keep their children, 
we hold them by strong^er ties.’ Wliaiever might 
have been the feelings of Joscelyne, he found it dan¬ 
gerous to linger. He was, therefore, conducted to his 
Taft, and having joined liis companions, they departed 
immediately for the council of Plymouth, who ordered 
that a reward of £250 be given to any man, that 
should bring to them the head of Philip. In the mean 
time a new levy was made, and Captain Partridge 
started with an hundred soldiers to track the Indians. 

Having dismissed the ambassador, Pliilip ordered 
an immediate retreat towards the fastnesses of Mount 
Hope, at which, the next day, they arrived. During 
the day following, David and Mahala with tho younger 
captives were left under the guard of a single Indian, 
who had been wounded in a former skirmish, and 
was unable to go out with the others. It occurred to 
David that he or Mahala might escape from him—and 
if either of them should meet some of Captain Church’s 
men, the whole of Philip’s party might be surprised 
and cut off This he mentioned to Mahala, and urged 
her to make the attempt, and leave him to take the 
cliance of the Indian’s anger. This, Mahala would by 
no means consent to, as she should not be so well able 
as he, to make her way out of the swamp, in which 
they were, or elude the search of other Indians, who 
might go ill quest of liim. After some deliberation, it 
was concluded that David should make the attempt. 
Accordingly, in a few hours, watching an opportunity 
when the head of their guard should be turned, David 
started from the ground and passing by tho Indian, flew 
through the door of the slender fortress. The guard 
gave a loud yell, to call to him the assistance of others, 
but perceiving that David was likely to get beyond his 
reach, he placed an arrow in his bow, and drawing 
the string firmly with a hand, that for twenty years 
had not once failed, he was preparing to let the arrow 
have its course, which would have put a period to the 
flight of David, when Mahala struck tho bow string 
with a small sword, that lay near, and the arrow fell 
harmless at his feet, and springing beyond his reach, 


she awaited the coming of the other Indians, who, on 
learning the flight of their prisoner, prepared for an 
immediate chase. 

“ David had the start of them by five minutes. He 
flew with the swiftness of a bird, and his pursuers 
followed with a rapidity that boded no good ‘to his 
hopes. 

“ Meantime, Philip and his warriors returning,learn¬ 
ed their prisoner’s flight, and loiowing the danger to- 
which they should be exposed, if he finally escaped, 
they resolved to break up their camp, and disperse in 
different parties. This was accordingly done, Philip 
taking Mahala and the children with him. 

“ My readers need be under no apprehension of any 
outrage upon Mahala, as among all the charges brought 
against the New England tribes, I do not remember 
ofhearing that of lust urged by the wdiites; that being, 
as an Indian whom I once questioned on the subject, 
told me, a white man’s trick, not proper for an Indian. 

“ David pursued his course, with some advantage 
over his pursuers, as they w’ere encumbered with 
heavy arms, and in less than an hour, he found himself 
in an open plain, and consequently but little exposed 
to the chase of his pursuers. He, in a short time, ar¬ 
rived breathless and faint at Captain Church’s camp. 

“ The reader w’ill readily conceive, that in that age, 
and under the then existing circumstances, no great 
exhibition of military pomp was made by Captain 
Church, as a leader of the Plymouth hosts, consisting at 
most of from 1 to 300 men, many of whom were, except 
in mere military grade, his equals: yet there existed, 
at that time, in the New England colonies, and its 
influence has been felt even in subsequent years, a 
dignity of office and calling, which exhibited itself in 
the deportment of all officers, civil, ecclesiastical, or 
military, which, while it invited approach, effectually 
guaranteed againsI encfCAfl^iT^bnls i it clmrlshed confi¬ 
dence, but chilled familiarity; in short, it was wha& 
is usually denominated old fashioned manners, the loss 
of which as a general habit is so jusdy deplored, and 
which can now scarcely be found, except in a few of 
the old clergy or some ancient judge, in New England; 
yet, if I were in Plymouth now, I could jx)int out a 
living instance, even though perhaps the venerable 
Spooner is no more, of a Judge of probate, who can 
blond the dignity of a judge with the feelings of a 
man; who, while the widow and the fatherless look 
to him as a protector and friend, can teach them also 
to respect him as the just and upright magistrate. 
Those who know^ the venerable Thomas, will under¬ 
stand the manners to which I refer, those who do not, 
will understand that in the Old Colony, the people 
have even been simple enough to believe that they 
were not deficient in respect to themselves, by paying 
all becoming deference to a man who had been thought 
worthy to be placed over them. 

Under the influence of a profound respect for a 
man who was sacrificing his valuable time, and rkkiiig 
his life for his brethren, David made his approach to¬ 
ward Captain Church, not wholly unconscious of tho 
importance which his knowledge of the Indians’ re¬ 
treat naturally gave him. 

“ As he passed the various sentinels, or small 
groups of men off duty, a friendly nod of recognition, 
or a short inquiry distinguished his immediate acquaint¬ 
ance, and a look of doubt or solicitude, satisfied him 
that his recent captivity was wholly unlmown in the 
little camp. 

“ His guide exchanged words with the last sentinel, 
and left David to make his bow to the captain. The 
door of a deserted cottage opened, and exhibited 
Church in the act of reading his book of orders, it was 
a massy volume, strongly bound, and exhibited evident 
symptoms that its owner, like a true soldier, had well 
examined his instructions. Church closed the Bible 
on his entrance, and rose to receive with cordiality hia 
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Tisilor, with whose family he had an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance. 

“ The full form of the Puritan leader, lost none of 
its beauty from being covered with what, in these days 
Tvould be considered a Quaker garb, if we except the 
semblance of an epaulette upon his shoulder; and a 
well secured sword at his thigh. A hat lay upon the 
table, which in those days was en mililaire, but in 
these refined times, would be considered a little better 
than a ‘ cock and pinch.’ The dignity of Church was 
in his looks, his form, and manners, and a stranger who 
had seen him mingling with his men in the common 
dress and common labours of a camp, would have in¬ 
stantly recognised him as the chief. 

“ David, the first salutation passed, related in a few 
words, the destruction of the garrison, the murder of a 
part of its inhabitants, and the captivity of the remain¬ 
der; he also stated w^hat little he knew of Joscelyne’s 
imsuccessful mission, and then recounted his own 
escape, without neglecting to press upon his auditor’s 
mind, the imminent danger in which he had left 
Mahala. ‘ Has Philip then returned,’ said Church, in 
a tone that did not seem to require any answer; ‘ my 
friend, the new's you bring is painful; but the Lord 
has undoubtedly suffered the heathen to afflict us for 
our own manifold transgressions. I, however, think I 
discover that his providence is about w’orking our 
deliverance, and then w'e shall soon, by its gracious 
aid, drive out these godless heathens from the land; 
meantime, it is necessary that you refresh yourself. 
Sergeant Washburn,’ said the Captain, as he hastily 
opened the door—Washburn was at once in his pre¬ 
sence. ‘ Let the men be called instantly upon pa¬ 
rade; and despatch a man with my respects to the 
officers and chaplain, and request their immediate at¬ 
tendance.’ 

oouhcii was soon lofmed, and a prayer was 
made by that pious and godly personage Adoniram 
Washburn. My limits prevent the insertion of this 
piece of abjurgatory eloquence, but it was such as the 
strong mind of a highly educated Puritan would pour 
forth, when he felt the enemies of the Lord had pros¬ 
pered, and that the faithful failed from among the 
‘ children of war.’ 

The council, or rather board of wmr, concluded 
that it would be best to divide the company into small 
parties, and to send them into the neighbouring swamp, 
in which David had left Philip, with orders to kill 
every Indian that they should meet; this order was 
communicated to the men without, who were imme¬ 
diately told off into sections of ten, and despatched 
in search of the common enemy. David solicited to 
be permitted to share in the expedition. This, how¬ 
ever, Captain Church refused, alleging as a reason 
that his fatigue would not permit him to keep up with 
the party, and that he might thus hinder rather than 
promote the object of their expedition. 

‘‘The men were accordingly dismissed, leaving only 
a small guard for the house. During the night, David 
obtained permission of Captain Church, to take with 
him a friendly Indian, and go a little way into the 
forest, promising to be back by the following noon. 
Having furnished themselves with a small quantity of 
provisions, with powder and ball, and two muskets, 
David and his Indian companion, Ninigret, set out in 
search of the common enemy. About four o’clock in 
the morning, our two champions reached the edge of 
the swamp, from which David had made his escape, 
and bent their course, as nearly as they could judge, 
to the wigw'am, in which Mahala had been left. 
Having arrived at a considerable plain, in the body of 
the wood, or swamp, upon which the ‘ moon spread her 
mantle of light,’ discovering only a few elevated rocks, 
and the thick nndergrawth of sweet fern, wdiose leaves 
glistened, as they trembled in the moonlight, from the 
weight of the morning dew, and scattered a delicious 


and invigorating fragrance, David observed that they 
could not then be far from Philip’s den. 

“ ‘ Hush ye, man,’ said Ninigret, ‘ Philip is not the 
Indian to rest on his wigwam when a prisoner has 
escaped ; every rock around you may conceal a Pau« 
kanoket; and—whist, what do I see beyond that horn- 
beam.' —David cocked his gun.—‘ Nay, it’s but a deer, 
and the first I have seen for these two seasons; ’tis 
strange how scarce the game is since you English 
came, and yet you cannot kill it—I sometimes think 
Philip is right, and that the white men have no right 
to our forests.’ 

“ David looked with suspicion at his comrade.— 
‘But you do not, Ninigret, consider the advantage 
which you all may possess by submitting to us, and 
sharing in the benefit which civil life offers and 
above all, the inestimable blessing of the Christian re¬ 
ligion ’ 

“ ‘ I do not believe,’ said Ninigret, ‘ that your wdiite 
man’s life is good for Indians; nor would 1 have adopt¬ 
ed it, had not the too free use of rum, made a quarrel 
between my tribe and me. As for your religion. Fa¬ 
ther Eliot said, it brought “ peace on earth and good 
will to men,” those were the very words he taught 
me—and yet, has the white man's sword been sheathed 
since his arrival ? and wben I read about the moving 
of landmarks, w’hich we Indians never dared do. Fa¬ 
ther Eliot said, that it meant that we must not new 
notch the pines, nor change the brook, so that more 
com may grow in our field than in our neighbour’s. 
But where are the fields of corn in Plymouth which 
the Indians planted?—where their fishing grounds and 
oyster beds?—but hush, is there not a light streaming 
through the chinks of those rocks?’—David watched 
attentively, and confessed at last, that he believed 
, there was fire there. In a low whisper, Ninigret'^ 
cornmunlcaie^'TbH9aiddJ)isL_beLief ik^ 

chief Sachems were lodged there, perhaps Philip him¬ 
self; and expressed a wish, that one or both might 
approach near enough to ascertain the character of 
those who had ‘ fled to the rocks.’ 

“ On approaching the place, they soon ascertained, by 
the clinking noise wfithin, that the Indians were there, 
and that some of them were engaged in grinding or 
pounding parched corn between stones. Under favour 
of this noise, David and Ninigret approached the very 
side of the rock, which covered a large cave with an 
entrance on the opposite side; as the pounding ceased, 
they stopped, and renewed their advance with the in¬ 
dustry of the domestic millers within. By this means- 
they were soon enabled to hear the conversation which 
was held between them. 

“ ‘ What of the day ?’ said a strong voice. 

“ Ninegret applied his mouth close to the ear of 
David, and whispered, ‘ ’tis he, Philip.’ 

“ ‘ What of the day?’ asked Philip again, * what says 
our Pawwaw ?’ 

“ ‘ I have sought the inspiration,’ said the Priest, ‘ a 
Pawwaw, in sleep but it has not come—I have stretch¬ 
ed myself upon the fern in the moon-light but I was 
alone—1 have asked of the Great Spirit, but no answer 
has come—I have burnt the torches by the spring this 
night, but no face was in it—I saw, indeed, on the 
mist a form like Massasoit, but his face was blanched 
like the white man’s—1 asked him for the words of 
the war-song, and the breeze from the English fields 
scattered him in air.’ 

“ ‘ Sachem of the Paukanokets, thy hand has been 
mighty in w^ar, and thy hatchet red with thy enemies’ 
blood—thou hast been mighty, but the mightier have 
come—we were the eagle that sheltered among the 
pines and nestled upon the crags of the sea; but the 
white heron hath stolen his prey, and the king of birds 
must find his game beyond the mountains. 

“ ‘ Thou wast once, Philip, glorious as the moon; but 
the moon now sinks beneath the hills of the west, and 
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a broader and a stronger light is springing from the 
waters.’ 

“ As the priest was speaking, David could see his 
shadow projected beyond the mouth of the cave, trem¬ 
bling upon the bushes and fern, as if the speaker was 
in violent agitation. 

“ ‘ I trow well,’ said Philip, ‘ that it is dark—the 
smoke of my wigwams shall be seen no more. But 
why should I complain—lonely and solitary, I have no 
wife to serve me at my council fires—I have no son 
to lead forth my warriors, and avenge my death—my 
own hand that once was strong upon the foe, is like 
yonder English girl’s.’ 

“ David started—surely Mahala was there. 

“ ‘ Let our fires be extinguished, lest the English 
trace usj and prepare to start, for there’s no safety here. 
Church and his men will be upon us, as soon as the 
English fugitive shall report our return.’ 

David and his companion slipt from the rock, and 
retired behind a strong clump of bushes, about fifty 
yards distant from the cave, and awaited the appear¬ 
ance of Philip, determined at all hazards to kill him 
and take their chance with the rest. 

“ As the sun approached the horizon a thick mist or 
fog rose from the humid soil, and covered the plain to 
the thickness of nearly six feet. The spies could only 
see the top of the rock from which they had decended. 
‘Is your gun well primed?’ said David—‘yes,’ re¬ 
plied JNinigret, ‘and 1 took the precaution to try its 
certainty before I started—but hist.’ The Indian 
pointed towards the top of the rock, above which was 
just discernible the head of an enemy. If it should 
prove to be Philip, each was solicitous of the honour 
of destroying the great and cunning foe. At length 
the person raised himself, and appeared to be looking 
round to see whether he was watched; they could dis¬ 
tinctly hear him say to some one below, ‘ The dew is 
disturbed —the English are about us.’ David and JNini¬ 
gret agreed that when he again showed himself, they 
should both fire at once, at a signal to be given by the 
latter—the figure again appeared, and as he turned 
towards them, exhibited the strongly marked features 
of Philip—both took a deliberate aim. ‘Fire at the 
word three,’ said Ninigret. The Sachem raised his 
whole body above the rock—‘ mark now,’ said the 
Indian—‘one—two—three,’—both drew with certain 
aim, and the Kng of Mount Hope rolled a lifeless 
corpse at the feet of his followers. 

“ Both started towards the cave to save the white pri¬ 
soners from the anger of the surviving Indians, charg¬ 
ing their guns as they went. David primed his piece, 
and on pouring the powder into the muzzle of the gun, 
found to his inexpressible mortification that he had only 
burnt his priming, the ball and powder being yet in 
the gun. 

“ The screams of those who were in the cav«, com¬ 
pelled the two to hasten their movements, so that Ni- 
nigret was not able to charge with ball. David, fear¬ 
ing every thing for Mahala, flew with the speed of 
lightning, and arrived in front of the cave just as an 
old Indian, the priest, had seized a hatchet, and wms 
aiming a blow at the head of Mahala. There was no 
time to rush between them, David levelled his gun 
and sent a ball through the heart of the Pawwaw', and 
blessed God, as the cave echoed with the report of his 
piece, that he had not shared in the honour of Philip’s 
death. 

“ Ninigret was immediately at his side; and when 
the smoke had subsided, they discovered the body of 
Philip on the spot where it had fallen. The old priest 
lay stretched upon Mahala, and a few children belong¬ 
ing to the Tinicum Settlement, were sitting in mute 
horror in a corner of the cave. David dragged the 
priest to one side, and carried Mahala into the air, 
where she soon revived. 

“ They learned that, immediately on the death of 
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Philip, two Indians had escaped in the mist-, the priest 
being old and unable to run, had attempted to revenge 
the death of his chief by killing Mahala. in which he 
w'as prevented by the timely arrival of David. 

“ In order to satisfy their friends, our two successful 
warriors determined to carry the body of Philip to the 
camp, a task of no inconsiderable difficulty, consider¬ 
ing the weight of the man and the difliculty of the 
way. 

“ Having cut down two stout poles with the Indian’s 
hatchet, and lashed tlie body of the chief to them, by 
the aid of his belts, they rested the ends of the poles 
upon their shoulders, and took up the line of marcti, 
the children, with Ninigret carrying his gun, and Ma¬ 
hala at the elbow of David with his musket upon her 
shoulder. 

‘“ I am thinking,’ ” said the Indian, after tliey had got 
beyond the woods, ‘ that I never heard a better fire 
than we made—why there really seemed but one re¬ 
port.’ 

“ David reached his head a little one side to see whether 
his fellow porter was in earnest in the compliment, or 
whether he had not some suspicions that only one gun 
had been discharged, ‘ Why you know. Ninny, (as he 
was near the camp he did not think it necessary to 
call him brother Ninigret,) why you loiow we fired by 
word, like captain Church’s men.’ 

“ ‘ Yes ’ said the Indian, in his drawding tones, ‘ and 
then who would have thought that you could have 
charged so soon again David,—why you were at the 
cave long before me, and I had scarcely time to gel my 
powder and wad down. I’ll be hanged, if 1 don’t 
think my old musket will have to bear the blame of 
Philip’s death, and I don’t believe she will shoot well 
afterwards.’ 

“‘If you really think so, Ninigret,’ said David,‘you 
can even take mine, and I will settle the bargain by 
giving you both powder-horns.’ 

“ Ninigret consented, and though more than an hun¬ 
dred years had passed, I remembered that I once had 
just cause to regret the exchange; for the old musket, 
being preserved in our family, one thanksgiving day, 
attracted my observation, and seemed to offer itself as 
a suitable means of exploding a few ounces of powder 
which I had by some favour obtained. As I was pufF 
ing a coal of fire, and applying it to the priming, the 
whole charge found a ready evacuation par derrier, 
and sadly singed the holiday clothes of myself and lit¬ 
tle companions. 

“ Having exchanged guns, the procession moved slow¬ 
ly towards the camp, at which they arrived about 11 
o’clock, A. M. 

“ On inquiring for captain Church, David was inform¬ 
ed that he w'as in council with the officers of a new 
company w’hich had just arrived from Plymouth 

“ ‘ What new's from Philip,’ said captain Church, 
with a smile at the early return of David. 

“ ‘ May the enemies of Plymouth be like him,’ said 
the youth, bowing—all started as if to inquire further- - 
“ ‘The body of King Philip lays at the door.”' 

“ As they moved in a body towards the place, David, 
caught the sounds of a voice which seemed exerting 
itself to articulate some inquiry—he turned, ’twas the 
aged Joscelyne—David rushed into his arms. 

“ ‘ And—and—Mahala—surely, wdien my country is. 
safe, I may inquire—am I childless?’ 

“ ‘ She is alive, and wdth us.’ 

“ The old man, overpowered by the excess of his feel¬ 
ings, sunk back upon the seat. 

“ The officers soon returned, accompanied by Nini¬ 
gret, satisfied that their work was finished. As they 
w'ere announcing the rich rew’ard, David’s eye caught 
the form of Mahala, entering—he trembled for the 
consequence of the interview'—she sprung into the 
arms of her father, who, as he folded her to his heav¬ 
ing bosom, raised his streaming eyes to heaven and 
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faintly uttered, * Now, Lord, lettest thou me depart in 
peace/ 

« The feelings of Joscelyne having a little subsided, 
Ninigret related to the officers the history of their 
morning’s expedition, in which he took care to place 
the action of David, in rescuing Mahala, in its fairest 
light. The eyes of Joscelyne gleamed with the fire 
of youth—wliich was quenched, however, with the 
tears of parental pride, when he learned from one of 
the eiii'ivfren present, that Mahala had saved the life of 
David when ho was escaping from the Indian encramp 
ment. 

“ ‘ The reward offered liy the Governor and Council 
of Plymouth,’ said Church, ‘ will be sufficient to place 
both champions in a fair w'ay of decent competence.’ 

“ ‘ For the matter of that,’ said Ninigret, ‘ the old 
Indian can live without much wampum, nor w’ill his 
age be greatly sweetened by remembering tliat it is 
supported by the price of a brother red man’s head. 
ril e’en make my baskets and brooms,—let the W'hite 
women buy them. I trow, little Davy, there, will 
have more need of money than I: it may help him to 
a wife ; but for me, I cannot marry. What squaw 
will have a red man that has killed his Sachem ; and 
no English woman can wed an Indian. Only, if I have 
done you service, do not, when poor Ninney is drunk 
with your rum, do not lock him up in your w'ooden 
jail—or thrust his feet into your hateful slocks—for 
that which you, yourselves, have taught him to do.’ 

“ Captain Church having heard the Indian, rose and 
declared the money offered as a reward for Philip’s 
head, should be divided equally between Da\'id and 
Ninigret, who had both had an equal share in his 
death. 

“ David felt a gush of joy as he learned that the lib¬ 
erality of the Colony would now give him a right to 
claim the hand of Mahala, with a knowledge that he 
should not make her condition worse by joining her 
fate with his. But his happiness was soon chilled by 
the recollection that he really did not have a share in 
killing Philip. 

“ He therefore stated to the officers the circumstance, 
exactly as it stood, and added, that although he felt 
himself deprived of the share of reward, he was more 
than repaid in the knowledge that his charge of pow¬ 
der and ball was providentially reserved to preserve 
the life of Mahala. All w^ere struck with the candour 
of David, and turned tow’ards the Indian—‘Why, I 
thought,’ said he, ‘ that two bullets would make more 
than one wound, though I would say nothing to the pre¬ 
judice of David.’ 

“ A movement of Joscelyne attracted the attention of 
the company,—‘ A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches,’ said the venerable father, as he 
placed the hand of the blushing Mahala in that of the 
trembling David—‘ and loving favour than silver or 
gold. Take her, my son, she is thine—and may God 
make her all to thee, that the sainted Rachel was to 
her fatlter, saving her early death.’ David looked 
with a filial reverence, which spoke all of gratitude 
that his tongue could not utter. 

« The eyes of Ninigret glistened with joy as he rose 
to say, that if David would share the reward, he would 
live with him as a friend. Things were easily settled 
to the satisfaction of all parties. David and Mahala, 
after receiving the thanks of the Council of Plymouth, 
were duly published and married. 

“ In a short time, the fear of the Indians having sub¬ 
sided, David built a small house in Kingston, nearly a 
mile north of the old garrison, which, I believe, is yet 
to be seen as ‘ thou goest down by the way of Jones’ 
River.' 

« Hero Ninigret spent his days, and some of his nights; 
a greater part of the latter, however, were occupied 
in catching eels in the neighbouring stream, or chasing 
animals over the hills—nor did any one presume to 


meddle with the poor Indian, though he should have 
been twice a week as drunk as a Lord. 

“ If any one should aslt what became of Philip, I can 
only say, that it is probable that he was buried near 
Church’s camp; but, before that rile took place, a 
swaggering fellow borrowed the corporal’s sword, and 
cut off the dead Sachem’s head.—And this courageous 
hero’s descendants have lately deposited this sword 
(which it would seem he never returned) in the arch¬ 
ives of the Massachusetts Historical Society, as a me¬ 
morial of their ancestor, who so heroically decapitated 
a dead Indian. 

“Joscelyne lived among his brethren, reverenced and 
beloved, ‘ till he was gathered unto his fathers like a 
shock of corn fully ripe.’ 

“ Mahala lived to be the mother of many children— 
David was respected by all around him—his descend 
ants have not been remarkable for any very particular 
virtues, if we except short memories and long stories.” 


EAI.SAM OF MECCA. 

The bale^san, balm, or balsam of Mecca, (Balsamo- 
dendron Opohalsamum,) belonging to the family Bur- 
scracccB, is a native of tlie eastern coast of Abyssinia, 
especially at Azab, and as far as the strait of Babel 
Mandeb. Bruce says, it is a small tree above fourteen 
feet high, wdth scraggy branches and flattened top, like 
those which are exposed to the seaside blasts ; the ap¬ 
pearance is consequently stunted, and the leaves are 
besides small and few. He supposes that it was trans¬ 
planted to Arabia, and there cultivated at a very early 
period. Tliis was the Balsamuvi Judaicum, or Balm 
of Gilead of antiquity and of the Sacred Writings, it 
being supposed at one lime to be produced only in 
Judea. It seems, however, to have disappeared from 
that country, and the supply to have proceeded from 
Arabia. Many fables are connected with it Tacitus 
says, that the tree was so averse from iron that it trem¬ 
bled when a knife was laid near it, and it was thought 
the incision should be made with an instrument of ivory, 
glass, or stone. Bruce w’as told by Sidi Ali Tarabo- 
loussi, tliat “ the plant w'as no part of the creation of 
God in the six days, but tliat in the last of three very 
bloody battles which Mahomet fought with tlie noblo 
Arabs of Harb, and his kinsmen the Beni Koreish, then 
pagans, at Beder Hunein, Mahomet prayed to God, and 
a grove of balsam trees grew up from the blood of the 
slain upon the field of battle: and that with the bal¬ 
sam which flowed from them he touched the w'ounds 
even of those that were dead, and all those predestined 
to be good Mussulmans afterwards, immediately came 
to life.” To return to the balsam tree : the mode of 
obtaining it remains to be described. This, according 
to Bruce, is done by making incisions in the Inmk at 
a particular season of the year, and receiving the fluid 
that issues from the wounds into small earthen bottles, 
the produce of every day being collected and poured 
into a larger bottle, which is kept closely corked. The 
smell at first is violent, and strongly pungent, giving a 
sensation to the brain like that of volatile salts when 
rashly drawn up by an incautious person. The na¬ 
tives of the East use it medicinally in complaints of 
the stomach and bowels, as well as a preservative 
against the plague; but its chief value in the eyes of 
oriental ladies, lies in its virtue as a cosmetic; although, 
as in the case of most other cosmetics, its effects are 
purely imaginary. 


If refined sense and exalted sense, be not so useful 
as common sense, their sanity, their novelty, and the 
nobleness of their objects, make some compensation, 
and render tliera the admiration of manldnd: as gold 
though less serviceable that iron, acquires from its 
scarcity, a value wliich is much superior. 
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THE BRIGA»iD« 

Monta-lban— De LuauE. 

Montalban. Your business, stranger. 

De Luciue. Th^t is quickly told. 

Before thee stands unscalh’d the rebel chief 
Whose prowess has, thro’ all the realm of Spain, 
Spread terror wider than its desolation. 

I come a suitor to thee. 

Montalba.v. State your will 
De LuauE. Beyond the limits of our hemisphere, 
Fame’s trumpet-longue has busily proclaim’d 
The marvel of thy deeds. In mute amaze 
The ragged tenants of the lazar-house 
Listen and wonder, while their golden god 
Buys their base homage. Now no lazy clown 
Groans out his cant of poverty, but thou 
Throw’s! in his lap thy gold, as ’twere a drug 
That stain’d thy conscience. 

Montalban. Ha! and who art thou, 

That dar’st thus tax my charities ? 

De Luque. a man! 

But one who brooks not haughty questioning; 

One who knows belter to command than sue— 

Who, when he sues, commands. I come to ask 
A portion of thy gold—that yellow plague 
Which thou dost scatter with a lavish hand. 

Among the ignorant and greedy throng, 

Who only blotch thy bounties with their vices, 

And raise a stagnant mist around thy virtue. 

Montalban. If gold’s thy only object, freely take 
Of mine abundance, lor thy Iranlmess draws me, 
Despite thy stern and unfamiliar aspect, 

Towards thee in fellowship. 

De Luq,ue. First know the man 
With whom you would in amity unite, 

Before you seal the contract. In my breast 
The icicles of hate forever form, 

Enlargmg in their growth, like polar ice, 

Intense as that, and deadlier to the touch 
Of melting pity. I’ve been sear’d and scorch’d 
Beneatli oppression’s fierce meridian, 

\3nSA\. my marrow has become a rock 
To w'hich my heart has grown, participant 
Of its stern nature. 

Montalban. But are there no fires 
To thaw the ice of apathy within thee? 

Are all thy sympathies extinct ? 

De Luque. All—all— 

My heart is marble. Hear and mark, Montalban! 

I had a wife and child; my very soul 
Was so absorbed in their’s, that all the tliree 
Form’d one united whole: their hearts to mine 
Clung, as if their very being hung upon’t. 

Tho’ I ne’er joined the fashion of the times. 

And slabber’d mawkish kisses on their cheelts, 

Or fumbled them with pestilent caresses, 

Ringing my daily darlings in their ears. 

Like modern sires and spouses—ne’ertheless 
I lov’d them to idolatry: my life 
Thriv’d with their thriving, droop’d with their de¬ 
cay, 

And in that atmosphere alone I liv’d 
Where they shed w^armth and brightness. 

Montalban. Thou hast rous’d 
The slumbering memory of happier times 
When I, like thee, was blest. I had a wife 
And children too—but they, alas! are gone 
Where I would follow them, yet dare not! 

De Luuue. Ha! 

Was it a human hand that dealt the plague 
Which made thy paradise a desert? No! 

Heaven deals its vengeance, man must stoop to that; 
But when the grovelling likeness of ourselves 
Lords it in idle mockery o’er his fellows. 

And opes a hell to torture us, ’tis then 


The rebel swells within us, and the clash 
Of mingling passions jars into a storm. 

Montalban. 1 have endured what long has gnarled 
my heart. 

And left it scarcely pervious to the probe 
Of keen sensation. I have suffered much, 

Yet bear withal no hatred to mankind. 

De LudinE, Hear my brief history, and tell me 
then 

If I have room for love to mortal man. 

My wife had early join’d in Lu . ^ r’s creed. 

And in the mother’s faith the child was rear’d; 

Whilst I, who look’d on forms as on old saws. 

For which antiquity has gained respect. 

Still own’d the Pope pre-eminent. My life. 

Which w'as retired, drew from the meddling throng 
A scrutiny that soon convoyed strange tales 
Round the distempered neighbourhood, and I 
Was pointed at as one foredoom’d by heaven. 

Montalban. Our lot has been loo similarly cast, 
Not to feel fellowship. 

De LuauE. Now mark the close 
Of my brief tale. ' My poor, unconscious wife 
Was lorn from these rough arms, and, with her child. 
Shrieking for mercy to the ears of monsters. 

Dragged to that den of priestcraft wdiere the doom 
Is past, unheard. There the devouring flames 
Clung round their bodies, till the gasp of death 
Set free tho hampered spirit. 

Montalban. Injur’d wretch! 

I pity thee. 

De Luque. Nay pity not, but hate— 

Join w'ilh me in my loathing to mankind, 

And I will clench thy hand, the first rude pledge 
Of friendship, but to be dissolv’d in death. 

Nigh wdiere the Esta opes her feeble source, 

Is the stern outlaw’s home;—partake its cheer— 
Thou’lt meet a rough, but a right honest welcome. 

Montalban. I will accept thy courtesy, and when. 
We know each other’s humours, w^e may live 
On terms of closer union. Lead the way. 

* * * * * ^ % 
***^**lfClli 

Montalban. Why dost thou lead me towards yon 
towering cliffi 

Whose summit peers above the pregnant clouds, 
Mocking the angry storms that roar beneath ? 

De Luuue. Approach and listen. Thou hast rous’d, 
Montalban, 

Memories of days gone by; when, in my fair 
And undimm’d horoscope, the radiant star 
Of my young destiny by heaven’s own hand 
Seem’d ^ised in the blue void, without a cloud 
To mar its brightness; but alas! how soon 
To bo o’ercast with dire and damning ills. 
Montalban. Nay, why so sad ? 

De Luque. Ask the storm why it howls. 

Could’st thou but look into my soul, and there 
Behold the plague-spots which have sear’d it o’er. 
Thou would’st not ask me why I am so sad. 

I have done deeds too black for yon fair heaven 
To look upon, and my charg’d spirit groans 
Beneath its load of guilt. The time is come 
When expiation must be made. [He climbs Uie brm of 
the precipice. 

* Approach 

For I would have thee witness that my death 
Shall be as stern and fearless as my life. 

I’m sick of life and its infirmities. 

And long to go to that eternal sleep 

Where dreams distract not, and perception’s still’d 

In everlasting silence. Come what may, 

I fear not an hereafter—hell or heaven— 

My soul upon the hazard!— [He Jlings himself from the 
precipice. Brigands approach; MonUdban retires 
with them behind the mountains.^ 
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VIRGINIA water: 

THE FAVOURITE RESIDENCE OF GEORGE IV. 

Loveliest spot of the royal isles, 

Where nature in endless iDeauty smiles; 

And thro’ day and thro’ night the song birds wako 
Their rapturous notes, o’er bovver and lake; 

And music, and love, and beauty rose 
O’er a luxurious king^ repose; 

Who wasted ’mid those Cyprian bow’rs. 

What Fox had taught in earlier hours. 

Here, the glad waters passed along 
With all the harmony of song; 

While on her path the barge delay’d, 

To list to the moonlight serenade: 

And the drooping branches kissed the stream, 

Which sparkled with joy in the mellow beam; 

And the stars look’d out from their azure height, 

To witness nature’s deep delight. 

In such a scene, and such a clime, 

'Tis sad to bend to the touch of Time; 

To gaze upon the glory round; 

The hills with deathless verdure crown’d; 

The pomp, the pleasure, and the pride. 

Where human bosom never sigh’d; 

To think from such delights to sever; 

And bitterer far than this—for ever. 

But, oh! to him who there enjoyed. 

Pleasure’s untold and unalloyed; 

All that the earth of glory hath, 

To please his mind and illume his path; 

To him who spent in royal pleasure. 

The soul’s most bright and immortal treasure; 

To him, indeed, ’twere pain to part. 

With a scene so link’d to his breaking heart 

But n« favourite heart does Nature know, 

The birds rejoice and the roses blow; 

And the waters glide as brightly by. 

As when beheld by a monarch's eye. 

Men fall as leaves from the autumn trees; 

Or blossoms strewn by the reckless breeze; 

Never can man his breath resume. 

But nature has had—shall have no tomb. 

But if lovely now how lovelier then. 

When the royal chace awoke the glen. 

And the keen-ey’d falcon soar’d above 
From the hand of some prince’s lady-love? 

These were the days when the minstrel’s lyre. 

Sung beauty’s magic and warrior’s fire; 

And plume and pennon, and casque and lance. 

All, fill’d the lists for a lady’s glance. 

Oh, never was spot, since the wide, wnde earth 
First leaped from the womb into sparkling birth, 
More fitted for pleasure’s fairy reign. 

Or chivalry’s romantic train; 

Or the love-tale told in secret bower. 

While beauty bent like a sun-touch’d flower. 

And smil’d, in her happy heart to hear 
The sigh so fond or the word so dear. 

But of all the pleasures which there may be. 

An hour of thought by that wave for me; 

When evening’s golden wings are furl’d 
And silence and night enfold the world. 

Where, if a zephyr wake the air, 

’Twould seem but the voice of nature’s prayer; 
And the soul can mount to the starry dome, 

Beyond whose light are its hopes and home. 

ALPHA. 


THE NEW ALMS-HOUSE. 

The “ New Alms-House” is an extensive pile of 
buildings, situated on the west bank of the river 
Schuylkill, opposite the city of Philadelphia, at South- 
*>ireet, and at a convenient distanceProm Market-street 
Bridge on the one side, and Gray’s Ferry on the other. 
The grounds, which comprise a number of acres, ex¬ 
tend to the water’s edge, where a large wharf, intend¬ 
ed especially for the Institution, will be erected. 

When completed, the New Alms-House will furnish 
accommodation for several thousand inmates; for ma¬ 
ny of whom, separate dormitories will be provided.— 
Those paupers who are not confined to the wards by 
illness, will be employed in various mechanical opera¬ 
tions, or in cultivating the ground. The police regu¬ 
lations of the establishment will be effective and sal¬ 
utary. 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 

Gluc —In order to warm his imagination, and trans¬ 
port himself to Aulis or Sparta, was accustomed to 
place himself in the middle of a beautiful meadow. 

In this situation, with a piano before him and a bottle 
of Champaigne by his side, he wrote his two Tphi- 
genias,’ his ‘Orpheus,’ and other works. 

Sarti —On the contrary, required a spacious, dark 
room, dimly illuminated by a lamp suspended from the 
ceiling, and it was only in the most silent hours of 
night he could summon musical ideas. 

CiMAROSA —Was fond of noise; he liked to have 
his friends about him when he composed. Frequently 
in the course of a single night he wrote the subjects 
of eight or ten charming airs, which he afterwards 
finished in the midst of his friends. 

Cherubina —Was in the habit of composing when 
surrounded by company. If his ideas did not flow- 
very freely, he would borrow a pack of playing cards 
from any party engaged with them, and fill up the 
pips with faces caricatured, and all kinds of humor¬ 
ous devices, for he was as ready with his pencil as his 
pen, though not equally great with both. 

Sacchini —Could not write a passage except when 
his wife was at his side, and unless his cats, whose 
playfulness he admired, were gamboling about him. 

Passiello —Composed in bed. It was between 
sheets that he planned ‘Ill Barbiere di Siviglia,’ ‘La 
Molinara,’ and other chef d’ ceuvres of ease and grace¬ 
fulness. 

ZiNGARELLi —Would dictate his music after reading 
a passage in one of the fathers of the church, or in some 
Latin classic. 

Haydn —Solitary and sober as Newton, putting on 
his finger the ring sent him by Frederick II, and 
which he said was necessary to inspire his imagina¬ 
tion, sat down to his piano, and in a very few moments 
soared among the choir. Nothing disturbed him at 
Eisenstadt, the seat of Prince Esterhazy ; he lived 
wholly for his art, exempt from w’orldly cares, and 
often said that he always enjoyed himself most w’hen ^ 
he was at work.— Harmonicon. 


Man is bom for society - separate him from his- 
kind, place him in an isolated state, his ideas will be¬ 
come distorted, his character will be reversed, a thou- 
.Wd absurd affections will spring up in his heart, his 
mind will teem with extravagant thoughts, as an un¬ 
cultivated field is overrun with noxious weeds. Place 
a man in a forest and he will become a savage; in a 
cloister, where the idea of compulsion is combined 
with that of servitude, it is still w'orse; he^may quit 
the forest, but the cloister he can never abandon. He 
is free in the forest, he is a slave in the cloister. It 
requires perhaps more strength of mind to withstand 
solitude than misery. Misery degrades, but sechision 
depraves.— Diderot. 
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THE MANIAC’S STORY. 


There ar3 not a few things in the world which it 
would be well thit man should contemplate more fre¬ 
quently—lessons that he should study with the under¬ 
standing of a jihilosopher, and with the noble purpose 
of rendering himself wiser and better. Heaven had 
made man a little lower than the angels, and although 
his sin has degraded his nature, and depressed his pow¬ 
ers and his merits far below the original standard, yet 
does he arrogate to himself, a tone more lofty and more 
bold than he had dared assume, even in pristine inno¬ 
cence—he dares to raise his lowering front, not only 
above the lower orders of creation, but even above 
his fellow-men, and to say by actions if not in words, 
“ stand aside, I am worthier than thou!” 

There are few of us who do not at times indulge 
this boastful propensity, elevated and puffed up by the 
circumstances of our existence, fortuitous, or within 
our own power—be they wealth, or honour, or supe¬ 
rior intellect. In the last, especially, do we glory : the 
triumphs of mind seem best calculated to elicit our 
admiration of others, or the increased reverence of 
ourselves. Little do we reflect that the time may 
come when this intelligence may fail us, or that, striv¬ 
ing after things beyond its reach and comprehension, 
it may burst the confines of reason and launch us on 
the shoreless ocean of insanity. Should we not then 
eschew our trust in that, which pressed too heavily, 
may w’reck us in our moment of highest hope, should 
we not cultivate humility in our actions and our thoughts 
—forbearing to vaunt our possession of a treasure, 
“ which, like fairy money may turn to worthless leaves 
and dust.” If we would read a homily to our pride 
of genius—the most severe but most salutary—we may 
And it in those melancholy instances where rational 
consciousness is extinct, and man, possessing the form 
of man, is no longer an object of reverence and w’on- 
der, but of pity or abhorrence. 

I was led to these reflections by a visit to the insane 

asylum at-, England. I had heard the shrieks of 

the raving, and felt my heart die within me in hum¬ 
ble penitence, when I looked upon the vacant features 
and lack-lustre eye of the harmless idiot. I experi¬ 
enced a sickening sensation as I left the unfeeling, bu¬ 
siness-like keeper, and pursued my way across the 
lawn to reach the entrance on the highway; my thoughts 
flitted rapidly over the scenes I had just witnessed, and 
I shuddered to think how soon I might be like them. 
As I approached the gate, I raised my eyes, and saw 
a figure in my path which riveted my gaze, and made 
me stand in silent awe. It was a man apparently about 
fifty years of age, who liad evidently once been tall 
and muscular—he was now considerably bent, and his 
forehead and cheeks were deeply furrowed. His hair 
was as wdiite as snow, and hung in curls; his beard, al¬ 
so white, covered his breast and reached below it; and 
his dress was an odd compound of modern with an¬ 
cient fashion. The breeches were of faded white sa¬ 
tin, carefully buckled at the knee over silk stockings 
covered with many a darn ; his shoes appeared to have 
been carefully cleaned, and were surmounted with 
large brilliant buckles. But the upper part of his 
dress, as far as I could discover, consisted of nothing 
but a large piece of blue or purple stuff, thrown over 
his leff shoulder and passing round his body after the 
manner of the Roman toga, and with just that graceful 
dignity which we are apt to suppose was a mark of the 
Roman senator. Around the head was twined a wreath 
of weeping willow's, apparently fresh-plucked from the 
tree, and contrasting mournfully in its lively brilliant 
green, with the hoary locks on w'hich it lay. I thought 


of Lear, and I said to myself, “ has he too been cursed 
with ungrateful offspring—and is this the trophy of 
their triumph?” It seemed as if I could read untold 
agony in that furrowed face, in spite of the calmly 
piercing eye, and the repose, firm indeed, but still re¬ 
pose that w'as discoverable in the moulding of his 
pressed lips—there was rather the victory of a mind 
powerful even in its wreck over intense suffering; and 
I gazed, and examined, and scanned his whole person 
with a curiosity and interest, such as I had not hereto¬ 
fore experienced. After a continued scrutiny, in which 
he followed my eye constantly with his own, he at 
length spoke in a rich, clear voice, though full of wild¬ 
ness, the following sentences at short intervals, and fre¬ 
quently witfiout any apparent association: 

“You look steadfastly at me young man, and your 
face asks me a hard question:—yes, I see it—^you are 
he that I dreamed of last night upon my downy bed— 
you know it is a dowmy bed, though they say it is of 
hair—of hair!—yes, that is a beautiful thing, and so 
is yours that waves so gracefully over your forehead— 
it is a fair one, and I know by that, that a certain en¬ 
graver has not been at work—do you know him?_ 

his name is Sorrow —he etches to last—and he will 
do it soon or late, and then you will be as wrinkled 
as I. Let me see—you shall have one—two—yes, six 
furrows across—one for every year—and two besides 
for the da 5 's gone by. Don’t be alarmed—stay—pray 
stay a little longer—I command it—I will make you 
my privy counsellor—T w'ould make you my treasurer, 
but curse them, they have robbed me—of all—my dia¬ 
monds and gold—except my crown—except my crown! 
Here is my proclamation—no, that is not it—here, it is 
the history of my reign— 

“With the name of the king 
All the land did ring.” 

“ Read it, and you shall see how princes kissed my hand, 
and the crowd of nobles fairly squeezed the air out of 
the presence chamber—ha I ha! ha!—that was a glori¬ 
ous time! and the ladies, too—they were the angels: 
when I was king the stars went out, and we lived by 

the light of woman’s eyes—but then they got sleepy_ 

and then, and then, the nobles they vanished—and my 
sceptre—see here, is it not a proud one,”—and he wav¬ 
ed a laurel branch above his head,—“but no matter_ 

this will tell you all about it. That rascal yonder,” 
(his keeper,) “ will persuade you it is a lie; but don’t 
believe the bastard—he, it was, that murdered my 
queen, and usurped the throne—and the people wept, 
but it was money that drained the tears from their flinty 
hearts—but it is no matter. I have drawn a full-length 
of the devils there, and you can look at them as you 
list; it is a present—what, refuse!—there, there, take 
it, and without more words, farewell!—it is not meet 
a king should hold more words with a subject;—speak 
well to our beloved people.” 

So saying, he stretched out his hand signing me to 
kiss it, which I did with as much respect as if I had 
performed the same homage to the Autocrat himself; 
and then turned away to peruse the manuscript he had 
so unceremoniously forced upon me. It was as follows: 

“MY LIFE.” 

“They used to call me the Apollo—and my spirits 
swelled at that lofty title: for hours together would I 
contemplate myself in the full mirror that adorned my 
dressing room, and I exulted and rejoiced that man 
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was but a beast compared with me; they were all like 
old misshapen hags, or the vile monster offspring of 
some unnatural birth; their crooked arms seemed like 
the unsightly limbs of some crabbed tree, when I ad¬ 
mired the gently swelling muscles of my own arrowy 
limbs, as I raised myself towards heaven and stood 
erect upon ray sculptured feet; and I believed myself 
0 god—and who that looked upon my face would not 
have thought so too—my eye shot terror into the crowds 
that cringed around me—ray half-open lips swelling 
with conscious greatness—breathed scorn and contcm{)t 
upon the idolaters, yet my ears drank in their praises 
with greediness. Poetry exhausted its magic to weave 
a garland of harmony worthy of my brow—they call¬ 
ed my hair the sunbeams of the divinity, whose name 
they had stolen for me,—and they spoke of the clus¬ 
ters of raven hair that shrouded my knitted brow, as 
the thunder-pregnant clouds upon the edge of the beet¬ 
ling cliff I moved among them as if borne upon the 
clouds of incense that floated around me, scarce seem¬ 
ing to deign a contrast with the earth; and when I spoke, 
my voice was like that of the dread oracles of old, at 
whose awful summons nations have foregone their lib¬ 
erties and stripped themselves of wealth. But I knew 
that a time must come for all those charms to fade—a 
time when all these shrines should moulder, and the 
god be forgotten: and I swore an oath, that ray fame 
should spurn the narrow limits of life—should outlast 
the body that now held tlie ascendant; fori was not so 
bereft of reason as not to feel that all these things must 
pass away; I did not hope to live forever. So I gath¬ 
ered around me in the dark chambers of my palace, 
far beneath the ground, in the silence of night, the 
wise, and the witty, and the ingenious, and I bound 
them all by a deep oath to secresy, and then I bade 
them to shape my soul like unto theirs ; and they pour¬ 
ed into my spirits the lore of ages in all its sublime 
magnificence; and they gilded the stream with the 
blaze of wit, and made it foam with the bubbling waves 
of eloquence; and when they had accomplished their 
task I heaped wealth upon them. Then I beheld my¬ 
self again, and I shouted for gladness at the intellect 
that beamed in ray eye and glanced in every feature; 
and then I thought I had laid the corner stone of end¬ 
less glory—that xvhen my bloom should wither, and 
the blood shrink back to its fountain, I should rule as 
ever by the sceptre of the mind. 

“ I did begin to reign:—the greatly learned who once 
stood aloof from my worship now cast their chaplets at 
my feet, and I stood confessed the greatest of them all. 
The angels—I mean the angels of earth—environed 
me, and, self-immolated, they were destroyed upon my 
altars—but I cared not for them, I mocked the anguish 
of their latest agonies, and laughed at the wolfish gnaw¬ 
ings of their maddened conscience; still the infatuated 
wretches pressed to their perdition—and, why should 
I have hindered them ? Was it not becoming in a god 
to receive such precious sacrifices ? 

*‘J moved through the world as the bird of Juno 
through its narrow realm, strutting with full-blown ar¬ 
rogance, spreading the golden glories of its plumage 
to the admired and envied. My house was the epi¬ 
tome of European magnificence;—gold was the orna¬ 
ment where the noblest spread their silver with sparing 
hand, and where shone their scanty gold, my diamonds 
and rubies burned and glittered with dazzling efful¬ 
gence. I’ountains gurgling from amber vases cooled 
the breath of ardent summer, and an invisible fire dif¬ 
fused the scented gales of spring amid tlie chill blasts 
of dreary winter. My own chamber was the crown¬ 
ing glory of all: its lofty sides were composed of huge 
mirrors, the mightiest that Venetian skill could con¬ 
struct ; the floor of costly mosaic, in figures of quaint¬ 
ness or grace, was only rivalled by the swelling dome 
above, where every form that imagination could con¬ 
ceive as most lovely, or that the most ardent genius 


could depict, clustered around tlie arching walls bathed 
in a flood of light from the glittering chandelier sus¬ 
pended from the summit. My couch was formed of 
down from the snowy bosom of the swan, cased in 
satin of brilliant dye ; cambric and lace were the finest 
coverings, and the pillow was of ermine more perfect 
than the monarch’s upon his throne, and bound with 
lace of gold; the drapery was of cerulean satin, the 
deepest and purest tint that had ever decked the sky, 
and a fringe of pearls edged it throughout: it was sup¬ 
ported by rings of gold, and on every face' was the 
iieraldric device I had assumed, broidered in all man¬ 
ner of jewels—and there—did I sleep? For hours 
after hours have I gazed upon the endless reflections 
of my chrystal palace—for lioiirs tossed as on the 
troubled ocean—dreamed things unutterable—and w^a- 
king, sprang from my couch, tearing into fragments the 
unvalued treasures that surrounded me, or dashing a 
chair where I saw //im ;—I thought it would have slain 
him, but it only shattered tlie mirror and left a yawn¬ 
ing blank like that of my own heart—and I crept shiv¬ 
ering back to my solitary bed, and buried my face in 
the pillow. 

“ But T feel the monster coming, and my pen must re¬ 
main idle, perhaps to be seized again in a moment of 
horrid phrenzy. 

“ Oh! she was of those beings that live between 
earth and heaven, and she assumed a human form to 
beguile me into love: love! I spent years and knew 
not what it was ; I had heard of it, and my imagina¬ 
tion strove to conceive it; but 1 felt it not;—worship, 
I understood—it w'as a prostration of soul and body 
for gain of good or dread of evil;—they followed me, 
for I was as a mine of goodly treasures : riches and 
honour were heaped upon me—but I loved neither 
the hand that received them, nor that which conferred 
—God knows I had no love for them: if I had made 
them or could have swept them from existence like so 
many worms; if the raising of my hand or the stamp¬ 
ing of my feet could have hid them in nothingness, I 
could not have looked more bitter scorn upon their 
courtly flatteries; yet the fruit was sw’eet spite of tlie 
tree that bore it. 

“ But she!—she loved me for myself—supremely, 
and alone;—the dross of worldly selfishness had not 
part or lot in the purity of her soul:—it was she that 
consecrated-the glorious night when first I saw her— 
but it was she that cursed ;—nay, she could not;—it 
was T—7/17/ damned passion that made it cursed. 

“ I was weary and sick of contact with the hireling 
slaves,—the night sped on, and, mounting my swift 
steed, I flew from the thronged streets and stifL'ng at¬ 
mosphere of the man-made city. I breathed more 
freely as the green fields swept under my eye ‘in the 
clear moonlight, sparkling with dewy jewels,’ and si¬ 
lent as the untrodden desert. It was the very deepest 
hour of darkness;—all the villas were still;—their 
white sides gleaming in the steady silver sheen;—not 
a lamp, nor a voice, nor a step bespoke the presence 
of any thing of human kind ; not a sound aw'oke the 
echo, save the clattering of my charger’s hoofs, as he 
plunged on, swift and unguided as the wandering light¬ 
ning. Buried in the labyrinth of my own dizzy 
thoughts, I knew not whither I was borne, till the fresh¬ 
ening breeze, springing up, cooled my fevered cheeks, 
and tossed the curls upon my temples, for my head was 
uncovered, though till now 1 had not taken heed of it 
I looked around, and the waning orb of night gave to¬ 
ken that it was time to return:—but how, or in what 
direction? I cast my eyes in every way, but all was 
new to me, as if I had been transported into fairy land. 
I was in a little valley formed in the bosom of a clus¬ 
ter of hills:—one side was deeply shaded, but the other 
gleamed in the emerald brightness of lawn and grove 
and waving corn. The road w'as narrow, and soon 
terminated abruptly before a small house,—almost a 
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cottage completely surrounded by a dense hedge of 
hawlhom, and overhung by ancient elms. Where 
was I? Perhaps in some den of assassins, from whose 
snare escape was impossiblej and I loosened the blade 
of my dagger, and dismounting, bounded across the 
hedge. 

“ Death itself could not have been more mute; but 
the muteness was not that of danger; it was such as 
reigned in Eden on the morning of man’s creation—it 
was the calm of innocence. A light beamed from an 
apartment not far from the ground; I approached soft¬ 
ly, Olid swinging myself lightly upon a limb of a tree, 
looked down into the chamber. What a sight was that! 
The man from whose eye the film of blindness has fal¬ 
len, and w'ho for the fir.st time beholds the beauties of 
nature, may guess at niy sensations. I had beheld the 
loveliest conceptions of the schools of painting; I had 
revelled in the witching voluptuousness of Italian art; 
I had decked my dwelling with the most magnificent 
productions of Raphael and Titian, and David ; I had 
roved through a galaxy of living models of perfection; 
sipped the sweets of flowers of llio brightest and most 
glowing hues, and of the most intoxicating fragrance; 
but here was a being who far excelled the creatures 
of fancy or of nature; a breathing divinity; a flower 
—tlie only one of its kind. I scarcely breathed—my 
whole soul poured from my eyes; //it’?/ absorbed tiie 
functions of all else; my blood stood still, and like 
some marble statue, I moved not, spoke not; but ap¬ 
peared bereft of consciousness. A light silk scarf veil¬ 
ed her bosom, williout forbidding imagination to pro¬ 
phesy of what that veil concealed. Her hair of ches- 
nut brown was parted in the middle, and coursed down 
behind the rosy tinted eai-s till it fell in profuse ring¬ 
lets over her neck and shoulders : her hands clasjjed 
each other, and the tapering arms, blushing with buoy¬ 
ant health through the delicate skin, rested upon the 
window sill: her lips full, panting, and but partly 
closed, unfolded the whitest and purest tcetli;—tliere 
was a faint smile upon those lips, that played and wan¬ 
toned over the rich cheek and under the long eyo-lash- 
es; but it entered not the sanctuary of the eye—that 
pure deep blue orb rested its full gaze upon the moon 
that added new purity to the smoothly polished waving 
throat. Was this not some fairy sporting in the reign 
of its queen ? Was it some spirit purified from earth ? 
or did I dream ? Was it some false creation—some 
cheating phantom to allure me to ruin ? I know not: 
—but a loud neigh from my impatient animal startled 
my enchantress, and brought me back to life. 

“ But why dwell upon what followed ?—night after 
night did those sacred shades witne.ss the fervour of 
our love,—and then her father and brother came with 
intruding steps;—her father—he was a haughty and 
penurious noble; hex brother, as proud as Lucifer, or 
as myself:—we met often, but I liked him not—he 
was not my slave, and therefore I avoided him. But 
she was my slave, and I was her’s, and our chains 
clanked merrily together, t missed not the prayers of 
the senseles crowd, lor I was worshipped by one whose 
heart I read as though her bosom was of glass ; hypo¬ 
crisy had not dared to look into it; guile had not even 
cast its shadow there; but all was fresh unmingled 
nature; the workings of those fountains which are 
from the beginning, and which nothing but a tempest 
can overflow or render turbid. My whole nature be¬ 
came changed : I had something to love besides my¬ 
self, and all that adoration once offered to self, was 
breathed to one far worthier. It seemed as if I had 
treasured up all that had been lavished upon me—all 
that 1 had lavished upon myself—for this holocaust; 
and could I weigh these against the ownership of her 
heart ? 

“ In the ecstasy of certain and assured success, I de¬ 
manded her of her father—and—what think you ?— 
none but he could have dared—could I have supposed 1 


it possible I—rather had I seen him roasting at the 
stake, or headles.s on the scoffold, tlian have bent one 
joint to gain his “Yes.” “ UpstartT he exclaimed, 
“ your insolence merits chastisement Chastisement! 
chastisement!—ha! ha! ha I —yes, that was the word— 
and did J not tear him limb from limb? No, oh nol 
I was very cool; I left his presence as a lion turns 
from the prey he cannot reach, to spring back with 
deadlier fury. Theie was a volcano in my breast, for 
tlie time smothered and silent, but gathering terror ere 
it should awake. 

“Thai night I obtained a stolen interview with Ellen, 
and witli well dissembled calmness disclosed the de¬ 
cree of her father; and I saw tlie high soul burn and 
loss within her, and her cheek mantle with a blush— 
the deep blush of shame for such a father. Then did 
i pray her to be mine—tlicn did 1 give to llie winds 
and the relurnless past, all remorse and pity. 1 laid 
not one straw in the way of her passion’s whirlwind. 
Revenge was gnawing at my soul, and I cared not 
whence it came;—the means mattered not—revenge 
was my aliment—my hope. Enthusiast never hoped 
for heaven ; or se.a-tost mariner longed for the light of 
blessed day, as I did for the dark banquet of revenge. 
Shc saw and felt tlie consuming fire within me, and 
she Clin would have quelled it;—she hung upon me 
—she besought me—she turned those angel eyes on 
mine as if to rob them of their flame—she prayed me 
to bo myself—to remember that he was her father.— 
But this only added goading to llie sharp spur:— her 
father! Tlie contrast was too appalling:—that hd— 
the soulless wretch who would have bartered his eter¬ 
nal hopes for an ounce of base metal—that he should 
have such a daughter—and I hated him more bitterly. 
Then she commanded me not to harm him; and she 
made that the condition of her love; and I swore a 
solemn oath that he should pass my arm unscathed, 
and I avoided him as a langless serpent tliat 1 would 
not stoop to crush. 

“ But Ellen and 1 still haunted the dark glade, and 
still our love grew stronger. Night after night wo 
met, and each but multiplied the intensity of our pas¬ 
sion. We counted the globes of fretted fire above us; 
wo sang to the music of the rill; I opened and spread 
before her the wisdom of the past, and with an elo¬ 
quence, inspired but by one emotion, I entranced her 
into mule astonishment; and wdien excited to the wild 
energy of earnestness, she w^ould bury her face in my 
bosom and conjure me to be calm. As well might the 
Atlantic have essayed calmness on the path of the ra¬ 
ving tornado. One look at her; one kiss of welcorao 
as we met, banished all semblance of coldness: her 
heaving breast, and my throbbing pulses, forbade the 
thought of separation, and she became my bride—not 
in the vaulted chapel, not to the pealing of the organ 
or the solemn tones of the stoled priest, not in the 
sight^of men ; no! the oaks of centuries were our can¬ 
opy and lofty aisles, the echo was our priest, and the 
anthem of the moaning storm was the music at our 
wedding. Alas, thou prophet sound! little did we 
think thee but a shadowed requiem, a type of dread 
futurity. A blithe honeymoon we had of it; and 
when Cynthia filled lier horns again, we awoke as* 
from a dream : the days flew past and my bride looked 
sad ; and in her melting voice she prayed me to make 
reparation for her sullied fame, and spare the gray 
hairs of her aged parent. Then I thought ofehastise-^ 
merit! and the fiend shook me—and I laughed at the 
tliought of his sorrow ! I thought I saw him carried to 
his grave, and I joyed to think how I should dance 
above his clay and trample it still deeper into the vile 
earth!—But 1 looked on her—I looked upon her pale 
and melancholy face, and those sweet tempters, and £ 
relented ; and for the first time in my life the scalding 
tears gushed from my straining eyes. 

‘ The next day they sent for me—they, the father 
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and brother; for they had guessed the secret. I ap¬ 
peared before them, and they bade me be sealed ; but 
1 stood erect, and demanded why I had been sent for ? 
“ To atone for your villany I ” shouted the brother; “ to 
give honour to your victim,” he cried; his nostrils ex¬ 
panded, his teeth grinding, and his whole frame quiv¬ 
ering with rage. 1 scorned to be commanded or com¬ 
pelled, and therefore I only smiled, but said not a word. 
Again he called upon me to obey, and the squeaking 
voice of the old man joined in the chorus. 

“ Once more he commanded me to make Ellen my 
wife: I answered but one word, and that was “never!” 
In an instant 1 lay prostrate on the floor, the blood 
gushing from my nose and mouth: the next, the door 
opened and the miserable girl entered; she saw me 
motionless upon the ground, covered with blood, and 
her brother, my deadly enemy, standing above me.— 
She saw his savage look—she reeled, and fell;—I 
heard a hideous shriek ; and, starting from my stupor, 
beheld her strdtched upon the ground : a hideous gash 
was on her fair temple, whence the life stream rushed 
in torrents. I snatched her in my arms; I strove to 
stanch the flow; I held my lips over the wound to 
keep it together; but the deluge nearly suflbcated me. 


I pressed my cheek to her’s—it was cold and ashy. I 
held my hand to her heart—one faint beat, and it was 
still;—the white and glassy eye was upturned— poor 
Ellen was dead ! 

“ The body fell from ray hands heavily :—I looked 
up, and saw the brother;—“ Devil.' murderer!” said 
I—“ this is thy w'ork, and dearly shalt thou rue it.”— 
Every sinew in my body was strung with a giant’s 
force ; my blood boiled furiously, and wdth a bound 
and a yell I reached my foe:—with both hands round 
his throat I held him powerless—and I laughed at the 
baby efforts of the old man to free him. For three 
long minutes did I clutch the fiend;—I saw^ the dark 
blood gather in his swollen face ;—I saw his leaden 
eyes stand from their bursting sockets;—I heard the 
convulsive rattle in his throat as it writhed under my 
grasp:—then I felt that all was over, and I spurned 
the carcass as a dog’s. I pressed one long kiss upon 
the lovely martyr, then fled to the city.” And then 
comes a long blank. “ After that the old man rolled 
in my wealth, and I—why they thought me dead— 
but did’nt know that I was yet a king—aye, a king— 
is not this a crown—and am I not a king ?” 


TO A FLOWER 

BROUGHT FROM THE FIELD OF GRUTLI.* 

If, by the wood -fire’s blaze. 

When W inler-stars gleam cold. 

The glorious tales of older days 
May proudly yet be told ; 

Forget not thin the shepherd-race, 

Who made the hearth a holy place!—Stows Song. 

Whence art thou, flower!—from holy ground. 
Where freedom’s foot hath been! 

Yet bugle-blast or trumpet-sound 
Ne’er shook that solemn scene. 

Flower of a noble field!—thy birth 
Was not where spears have cross’d, 

And shiver’d helms have strewn the earth 
Midst banners won and lost: 

But, where the sunny hues and showers 
Unto thy cup were given. 

There met high hearts at midnight hours, 

Pure hands were rais’d to heaven. 

And vows were pledg’d, that man should roam. 
Through every Alpine dell. 

Free as the wind, the torrents foam. 

The shaft of William Tell! 

And prayer—the full deep flow of prayer, 
Hallow’d the pastoral sod. 

And souls grew strong for battle there, 

Nerv’d with the peace of God. 

Before the Alps and stars they knelt. 

That calm, devoted band ; 

And rose, and made their spirits felt, 

Tlirough all the mountain land. 

Then welcome Grutli’s free-born flower! 

Even in thy pale decay, 

There dwells a breath, a tone, a power. 

Which all high thoughts obey. F. H. 


* The field beside the Lake of the Four Cantons, 
where the “ Three Tells,” as the Swiss call the fathers 
of their Liberty, took the oath of redeeming Switzer¬ 
land from the Austrian yoke. 


THE ARCTIC LOVER TO HIS mSTRESS. 

BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 

Gone is the long long winter night. 

Look, my beloved one! 

How glorious, through his depths of light. 

Rolls the majestic sun. 

The willows, waked from winter’s death, 

Give out a fragrance like thy breath— 

The summer is begun! 

Aye, ’tis the long bright summer day : 

Hark, to that mighty crash! 

The loosened ice-ridge breaks away— 

The smitten waters flash. 

Seaward the glittering mountain rides. 

While, down its green translucent sides. 

The foamy torrents dash. 

See, love, my boat is moored for thee, 

By ocean’s weedy floor— 

The petrel does not skim the sea 
More swiftly than my oar. 

We’ll go where, on the rocky isles. 

Her eggs the screaming .sea-fbwl piles 
Beside the pebbly shore. 

Or, bide thee w'here the poppy blows, 

With wind-flowers frail and fair. 

While I, upon this isle of snows. 

Seek and defy the bear. 

Fierce though he be, and huge of frame. 

This arm his savage strength shall tame. 

And drag him from his lair. 

Whem crimson sky and flamy cloud 
Bespeak the summer fled. 

And snows, that melt no more, enshroud 
The vallies wdiite and dead ; 

I’ll build of ice thy winter home. 

With glistening walls and lucid dome. 

And floor with skins bespread. 

The white fox by thy couch shall play; 

And, from the frozen skios. 

The meteors of a mimic day 
Shall flash upon thine eyes. 

And I—for such thy vow—meanwhile. 

Shall hear thy voice and see thy smile. 

Till that long midnight flies. 
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OUR RECTOR. 

BY MISS MITPORD. 


I AM no politician, no reasoner upon clmrch and slate, 
the evil or the good of their connexion, a connexion 
pretty ancient, as far as words go, and tolerably con¬ 
venient, at times, to both parties, in spite of the jang¬ 
ling which may have occasionally occurred in this as 
in other unions. 

Of late years, however, there has been a prodigious 
change in the body clerical. The activity of the dis¬ 
senters, the spread of education, and the immense in¬ 
crease of population, to say nothing of that “ word of 
power,” Reform, have combined to produce a stirring 
spirit of emulation amongst the younger clergy, which 
lias quite changed the aspect of the profession. Here¬ 
tofore, the “ church militant ” was the quietest and 
easiest of all vocations; and the most slender and lady¬ 
like young gentleman, the mamma’s darling ” of a 
great family, whose lungs were too tender for the bar, 
and whose frame was too delicate for the army, might 
be sent with perfect comfort to the snug curacy of a 
neighbouring parish, to read Horace, cultivate auricu¬ 
las, christen, marry, and bury, about twice a quarter, 
and do duty once every Sunday. Now times are al¬ 
tered ; prayers must be read, and sermons preached, 
twice a day at least, not forgetting lectures in Lent, 
and homilies at tide times; workhouses are to be visit¬ 
ed, schools attended, boys and girls taught in the morn¬ 
ing, and growm-up bumpkins in the evening; children 
are to be catechised; masters and mistresses looked af¬ 
ter; hymn-books distributed; bibles given away ,* tract 
societies fostered amongst the zealous, and psalmody 
cultivated amongst the musical. In short, a curate, 
nOW-ii-tlhyS, even a country curate, much more if his 
parish lie in a great town, has need of the lungs of a 
barrister in good practice, and the strength and activi¬ 
ty of an officer of dragoons. 

Now this is just as it ought to be. Nevertheless, I 
cannot help entertaining certain relentings in favour of 
the well-endowed churchman of the old school, round, 
indolent, and unbiassed, at peace with himself and all 
around him, who lives in quiet and plenty in his am¬ 
ple parsonage house, dispensing with a liberal hand 
the superfluities of his hospitable table, regular and ex¬ 
act in his conduct, but not so pecise as to refuse a Sa¬ 
turday night’s rubber in his own person, or to condemn 
his parishioners for their game of cricket on Sunday 
afternoons; charitable in word and deed, tolerant, 
indulgent, kind, to the widest extent of that widest 
word; but, except in such wisdom, (and it is of the 
best,) no wiser than that eminent member of the churcli. 
Parson Adams. In a word, exactly such a man as my 
good old friend the rectorof Hadley, who has just pass¬ 
ed the window in that venerable reliqiie of antiquity, 
his one-horse chaise. Ah, we may see him still, through 
the budding leaves of the clustering China rose, as he 
is stopping to give a penny to poor lame Dinah Moore, 
stopping and stooping his short round person with no 
small efibrt, that he may put it into her little hand, be¬ 
cause the child would have some difficulty in pick¬ 
ing it up, on account of her crutches. Yes, there he 
goes, rotund and rosy, “a tun of man,” filling three 
parts of his roomy equipage: the shovel hat with a 
rose in it, the very model of orthodoxy, overshadowing 
his white hairs and placid countenance; his little stunt¬ 
ed post-boy in a purple livery, driving an old coach- 
horse as fat as his master, whilst the old white terrier, 
fatter still, his pet terrier Viper, waddles after the 
chaise (of which the head is let down, in honour, I 
presume, of this bright April morning) much resem¬ 
bling in gait and aspect that other white waddling 
thing, a goose, if a goose were gifted with four legs. 


There he goes, my venerable friend the Reverend 
Josiah Singleton, Rector of Hadley-cum-Doveton, in 
the county of Southampton, and Vicar of Deiworth, in 
the county of Surrey. There he goes, in whose youth 
tract societies and adult schools were not, but who yet 
has done as much good and as little harm in his gene¬ 
ration, has formed as just and as useful a link between 
the rich and the poor, the landlord and the peasant, as 
ever did honour to religion and to human nature. Per¬ 
haps this is only saying, in other words, that, under 
any system, benevolence and singlemindedness will 
produce their proper effects. 

I am not, however, going to preach a sermon over 
my worthy friend—long may it be before his funeral 
sermon is preached! or even to write his eloge, for 
eloges are dull things; and to sit down with the inten¬ 
tion of being dull,—to set about the matter with mal¬ 
ice prepense (howbeit the calamity may sometimes hap¬ 
pen accidentally,) I hold to be an unnecessary imperti¬ 
nence. I am only to give a slight sketch, a sort of 
bird’s-eye view of my reverend friend’s life, which] 
by the way, has been, except in one single particular, 
so barren of incidents, that it might almost pass for one- 
of those proverbially uneventful narratives, “ The Lives 
of the Poets.” 

Fifty-six years ago, our portly rector, then, it may be 
presumed, a sleek and comely bachelor, left college, 
where ho had passed through his examinations and ta¬ 
ken his degrees, with respectable mediocrity, and was 
ordained to the curacy of St. Thomas’s Parish, in our 

neighbouring town of C-; and where, by the re^ 

commendation of his vicar. Dr. Grampound, he fixed 
himself in the small, but neat first floor of a reduced 
widow gentlewoman, who endeavoured to eke out a 
small annuity by letting lodgings at five shillings a 
week, linen, china, plate, glass, and w-aiting included, 
and by keeping a toy-shop, of which the whole stock, 
fiddles, drums, balls, dolls, and shuttlecocks, might be 
safely appraised at under five pounds, including a state¬ 
ly rocking-horse, the poor widow’s cheval de bataille, 
which had occupied one side of Mrs. Martin’s shop 
from the time of her setting up in business, and still 
continued to keep his station uncheapened by her thrifty 
customers. 

There, by the advice of Dr. Grampound, did he place 
himself on his arrival at C-; and there he contin¬ 

ued for full thirty years, occupying the same first floor, 
the sitting-room, a pleasant apartment, with one win¬ 
dow (for the little toy-shop was a corner house) abut¬ 
ting on the high bridge, and the other on the market 
place, still, as at first, furnished with a Scotch carpet, 
cane chairs, a Pembroke table, and two hanging shelves, 
which seemed placed there less for their ostensible des~ 
tination of holding books, sermons, and newspapers*- 
than for the purpose of bobbing against the head of 
every unwary person who might happen to sit down 
near the wall; and the small chamber behind, with its 
tent bed and dimity furniture, its mahogany chest of 
drawers, one chair, and no table; with the self-same 
spare, quiet, decent landlady, in her faded but well- 
preserved morning gown, and the identical serving- 
maid, Patty, a demure, civil, modest damsel, dwarfed 
as it should seem by constant curtsying, since from 
twelve years upwards, she had not grown an inch.— 
Except the clock of time, which, however impercepti¬ 
bly, does still keep moving, every thing about the little 

toy-shop in the market place at C -, was at a stand 

still. The very tabby cat which lay basking on the 
hearth might have passed for his progenitor of happy 
memory, who took his station there the night of Mr. 
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Singleton’s arrival; and the self-same hobby-horse still 
stood rocking opposite the counter, the admiration of 
every urchin who passed the door, and so completely 
the pride of the mistress of the domicile, that it is to 
he questioned—convenient as thirty shillings, lawful 
money of Great Britain, might sometimes have proved 
to Mrs. Martin—whether she would not have felt more 
reluctance than pleasure in parting with this, the prime 
ornament of her stock. 

There, how’ever, the rocking-horse remained ,*• and 
there remained Mr. Singleton, gradually advancing 
from a personable youth to a portly middle-aged man; 
and obscure and untempting as the station of a curate 
in a country town may appear, it is doubtful whether 
those thirty years of comparative poverty, were not 
amongst the happiest of his easy and tranquil life. 

Very happy tliey undoubtedly were. To say nothing 
of the comforts provided for him by his assiduous land¬ 
lady and her civil domestic, both of whom felt all the 
value of their kind, orderly, and considerate inmate; 
especially as compared wnth the racketty recruiting 
officers and troublesome single gentlewomen who had 
generally occupied the first floor. Our curate was in 
prime favour with his vicar. Dr. Grampound, a stately 
pillar of divinity, rigidly orthodox in all matters of 
church and state, who having a stall in a distant cathe¬ 
dral, and another living by the sea-side, spent but little 

of his time at C-, and had been so tormented by 

his three last curates—the first of whom was avowed¬ 
ly of whig politics, and more than suspected of hold¬ 
ing Calvinistic doctrines in religion, the second a fox- 
hunler, and the third a poet—that he was delighted to 
intrust his flock to a staid, sober youth of high church 
and tory principles, who never mounted a horse in his 
life, and would hardly have trusted himself on Mrs. 
Martin’s steed of wood; and whose genius, so far from 
carrying him into any flights of poesy, never went be¬ 
yond that weekly process of sermon-making, which, as 
llte doctor observed, was all tliat a sound divine need 
know of authorship. Never was curate a greater fa¬ 
vourite with his principal. He has even been hear^ 
to prophesy that the young man would be a bishop. 

Amongst the parishioners, liigh and low, Josiah was 
no less a favourite. The poor felt his benevolence, 
his integrity, his piety, and his steady kindness; wdiilst 

the richer classes (for in the good town of C-, few 

were absolutely rich) w-cre won by his unaflected good¬ 
nature, the most popular of all qualities. There w^as 
nothing shining about the man—no danger of his set¬ 
ting the Thames on fire—and the gentlemen liked him 
none the worse for that; but his chief friends and allies 
were the ladies—not the young ladies, by whom, to 
say the truth, he was not so much coveted, and whom, 
in return, he did not trouble himself to covet, but the 
discreet mammas, and grandmammas, and maiden gen¬ 
tlewomen of a certain age, amongst whom he found 
himself considerably more valued and infinitely more 
at home. 

Sooth to say, our staid, worthy, prudent, sober young 
man had at no time of his life been endowed with the 
buoyant and mercurial spirit peculiar to youth. There 
was in him a considerable analogy between the mind 
and the body. Both were heavy, sluggish, and slow. 
He w'as no straight-laced person eillier; he liked a 
joke in his own quiet way well enough, but as to en¬ 
countering the quips, and cranks, and quiddities, of a 
set of giddy girls, he could as soon have danced a co¬ 
tillion., The gift w^as not in him. So witii a wise 
instinct he stuck to their elders; called on them in the 
morning: drank tea with them at night; played whist, 
quadrille, casino, back-gammon, commere, or lottery 
tickets, as the party might require; told news and talk¬ 
ed scandal as well as any woman of them all; accom¬ 
modated a difference of four years’ standing between 
the wife of the chief attorney and the sister of the 
principal physician; and was appealed to as absolute 


referee in a question of precedence between the widow 
of a post captain, and the lady of a colonel of volun¬ 
teers, which had divided the whole gentility of the 
town into parties. In sliort, he was such a favourite 

in the female world, that when the ladies of C- 

(on their husbands setting up a weekly card club at 
the Crown) resolved to meet on the same night at each 
other’s houses, Mr. Singleton was, by unanimous con¬ 
sent, the only gentleman admitted to the female coterie. 

Happier man could hardly be, than the worthy Jo¬ 
siah in tliis fair company. At first, indeed, some slight 
interruptions to his comfort had offered themselves, in 
the shape of overtures matrimonial, from three mam¬ 
mas, two papas, one uncle, and (T grieve to say) one 
lady, an elderly young lady, a sort of dowager spinster 
in her own proper person, who, smitten wdlli Mr. Sin¬ 
gleton’s excellent character, a small independence, be 
sides his curacy in possession, and a trifling estate 
(much exaggerated by the gossip fame) in expectancy, 
and perhaps somewhat swayed by Dr. Grampound’s 
magnificent prophecy, had at the commencement of 
his career, respectively given him to imderstand, that 
he might, if he chose, become more nearly related to 
them. This is a sort of dilemma which a well bred 
man, and a man of humanity (and our curate was both) 
usually feels to be tolerably embarrassing. Josiah, 
however, extricated himself with his usual straight- 
forw^ard simplicity. Ho said, and said truly, “ That he 
considered matrimony a great comfort, that he had a 
respect for the state, and no disinclination to any of the 
ladies, but that he was a poor man, and could not af¬ 
ford so expensive a living.” And with the exception 
of one mamma, who had nine unmarried daughters, 
and proposed waiting for a living, and the old young 
lady who had offered herself, and who kept her bed 
and threatened to die on his refusal, thus giving him 
the fright of having to bury his inamorata, and being 
haunted by her ghosl-^w’itU these slight exceptionS| 

’ every body took his answer in good part. 

As he advanced in life, these sort of annoyance* 
ceased, his staid sober deportment, ruddy countenanc 
and portly person, giving him an air of being even 
older than he really wa.s; so that he came to be con¬ 
sidered as that privileged person, a confirmed old bach¬ 
elor, the general beau of the female coterie, and the 
favourite marryer and christener of the town and neigh¬ 
bourhood. Nay, as years wore away, and he began 
to marry some whom he had christened, and to bury 
many whom he had married, even Dr. Grampound’s 
prophecy ceased to be remembered, and he appeared 

to be as firmly rooted in C-, as St. Thomas’s Church, 

and as completely fixed in the toy-shop as the rocking- 
horse. 

Destiny, however, had other things in store for him. 

The good town of C-was, to its own misfortune, a 

poor place> an independent borough, and subject, ac¬ 
cordingly, to the infliction (privilege, I believe, the vo¬ 
ters are pleased to call it) of an election. For thirty 
years—during which period there had been seven or 
eight of these visitations—the calamity had passed over 
so mildly that, except three or four days of intolerable 
drunkenness, accompanied, of course, by a sufficient 
number of broken heads, no other mischief had occur¬ 
red ; the two great families. Whig and Tory, wdio might 
be said to divide the town, having entered, by agree¬ 
ment, into a compromise to return one member each; 
a compact which might have held good to this time, 
had not some slackness of attention on part of the 
Whigs (the Blues, as they were called in election jar¬ 
gon) provoked the Yellow or Tory part of the corpor¬ 
ation, to sign a requisition to the Hon. Mr. Dclwurth, 
to stand as their second candidate, and produced the 
novelty of a sharp contest in their hitherto peaceful 
borough. WJien it came, it came with a vengeance. 
It lasted eight days, as long as it could last. The dregs 
of that cup of evil were drained to the very bottom. 
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Words are faint to describe the tumult, the turmoil, 
the blustering, the brawling, the abuse, the ill-will, 
the battles by tongue and by fist, of that disastrous 
time. At last the Yellows carried it by six; and on a 
petition and scrutiny in the House of Commons, by 
one single vote; and as Mr. Singleton had been en¬ 
gaged on the side of the winning parly, not merely by 
his own political opinions, and those of his ancient 
vicar, Dr. Grampound, but also by the predilections of 
his female allies, wlio were Yellows to a man, those 
who understood the ordinary course of such matters 
were not greatly astonished, in the course of the en¬ 
suing tlirec years, to fuid our good curate rector of Had¬ 
ley, vicar of Delworth, and chaplain to the new mem¬ 
ber’s father. One thing, however, was remarkable, 
that, amidst all the scurrility and ill blood of an elec¬ 
tion contest, and in spite of the envy which is pretty 
sure to follow a sudden change of fortune, Mr. Single- 
ton neither made an enemy nor lost a friend. Ilis 
peaceful unoflending character disarmed offence. He 
had been miexpcctcdly useful too to the winning party, 
not merely by knowing and having served many of 
the poorer voters, but by possessing one eminent qual¬ 
ification not sufficiently valued or demanded in a can¬ 
vasser. He was the best listener of the partyand 
is said to have gained the half-dozen votes which de¬ 
cided the election, by the more process of letting the 
people talk. 

This talent, which it is to be presumed he acquired 
in the ladies’ club at C-, and which probably con¬ 

tributed to his popularity in that society, stood him in 
great stead in the aristocratic circle of Delworth Cas¬ 
tle. The whole family was equally delighted and 
amused by his bonhonunie and simplicity; and he in 
return, captivated by their kindness as well as grate¬ 
ful for their benefits, paid them a sincere and unfeign¬ 
ed homage, which trebled their good-will. Never was 
io honest and artless a courtier. There was something 
at once diverting and amiable in the ascendancy 
which every thing connected with his patron held over 
Mr. Singleton’s imagination. Loyal subject as he un¬ 
questionably was, the king, queen, and royal family 
would have been as nothing in his eyes compared with 
Lord and Lady Delworth and their illustrious offspring. 
He purchased a new peerage, which in the course of 
a few days opened involuntarily on the honoured page 
which contained an account of their genealogy. His 
walls were hung with ground plans of Hadley House, 
elevations of Dehvorlli Castle, maps of the estate, 
prints of the late and present lords, and of a judge of 
queen Anne’s reign, and of a bishop of George the 
Second’s, worthies of the family. He had on his din¬ 
ing-room mantel-piece, models of two wings, once pro¬ 
jected for Hadley, but which had never been built, 
and is said to have once bought an old head of the 
first Duke of Marlborough, which a cunning auction¬ 
eer had fobbed off upon him, by pretending that the 
great captain was a progenitor of his noble patron. 

Besides this predominant taste, ho soon began to in¬ 
dulge other inclinations at the rectory, which savoured 
a little of his old bachelor habits. He became a col¬ 
lector of shells and china, and a fancier of tulips ; and 

when lie invited the coterie of C-ladies to par- 

talce of a syllabub, astonished and delighted them by 
the performance of a piping bullfinch of his own teach¬ 
ing, who executed the Blue Bells of Scotland in a 
manner not to be surpassed by the barrel organ, by 
means of which this accomplished bird had been in¬ 
structed. He engaged Mrs. Martin as his housekeep¬ 


* A friend of mine, the wife of a country member, 
who was very active in canvassing for her husband, 
once said to me, on my complimenting her on the 
number of votes she had obtained, “ It. was all done 
by listening. Our good friends, the voters, like to hear 
themselves talk.” 


er, and Patty as his housemaid, set up the identica 
one-horse-chaise in which he was riding to-day, be¬ 
came a member of the clerical dinner club, look in 
the St. James’s Chronicle and the Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine, and was set down by every body as a confiuned 
old bachelor. 

All these indications notwithstanding, nothing was 
less in his contemplation than to remain in that forlorn 
condition. Marriage after all was his predominant 
taste; his real fancy was for the ladies, lie was fifty- 
seven, or thereabouts, wdicn he began to make love, 
but he has amply made up for his loss of lime, by mar¬ 
rying no less than four wives since that period. Call 
him Mr. Singleton indeed, wliy his proper name would 
be Doubleton. Four wives has he had, and of all va¬ 
rieties. His first was a pretty rosy smiling lass, just 
come from school, who had known him all her life, 
and seemed to look upon him just as a school-girl does 
upon an indulgent grandpapa, who comes to fetch her 
home for the holidays. She was as happy as a bird, 
poor thing, during the three months she lived with 
him—but there came a violent fever and carried her 
off. 

; His next wife was a pale sickly consumptive lady, 
not over young, for whose convenience he set up a 
carriage, and for wdiose health he travelled to Lisbon 
and Madeira! and Nice, and Florence, and Hastings, 
and Clifton, and all the places by sea and land, abroad 
and at home, where sick people go to get well. At 
one of wdiich she, poor lady, died. 

Then he espoused a buxom, jolly, merry widow, 
who had herself had two husbands, and who seemed 
likely to see him out; but the small-pox came in her 
w'ay, and she died also. 

Then he married liis present lady, a charming wo¬ 
man, neither fat, nor tliin, nor young, nor old, not very 
healthy, nor particularly sickly, who makes him very 
happy, and seems to find her own happiness in making 
him so. 

He has no children by any of his wives ,* but has 
abundance of adherents in parlour and hall. Half the 
poor of the parish are occasionally to be found in his 
Idtchen, and his'dining room is the seat of hospitality, 
not only to his old friends of the town, and his new 
friends of the country, but to all the families of all hia 
wives. He talks of them (for he talks more now than 
he did at the C-election, having fallen in the gos¬ 

siping habit of “ narrative old age,”) in the quietest 
manner possible, mixing, in a manner the most divert¬ 
ing and the most unconscious, stories of his first wife 
and his second, of his present and his last. He seems 
to have been perfectly happy with all of them, espe-. 
cially with this. But if he should have the misfor¬ 
tune to lose this delightful person, he would certainly 
console himself and prove his respect for the state, by 
marrying again ; and such is his reputation as a sober, 
excellent liusband, especially in the main article of 
giving his wives their ovyn way, that, in spite of his 
being now an octogenarian, 1 have no doubt but there 
would be abundance of fair candidates for the heart 
and hand of Our Rector. 


Without all doubt, charity lo the poor is a direct 
and obligatory duty upon all (Christians, next in order 
after the payment of debts, full as strong, and by na¬ 
ture made infinitely more delightful to us. PuffendorffJ 
and other casuists, do not, I think, denominate it quite 
properly, when they call it a duly of imperfect obli¬ 
gation. But the manner, mode, time, choice of objects, 
and proportion, are left to private discretion; and, per¬ 
haps, for that very reason, it is performed with the 
greater satisfaction, because the discharge of it has 
more the appearance of freedom; recommending us, 
besides, very specially to Divine favour, as the exer¬ 
cise of a virtue most suitable lo a being sensible of ita 
own infirmity.— Burke. 
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Noj tlic roses soon witKcr^d tliat hung o^er the -wave 

But some blossoms were gather’d^ while flushly they shone) 
And a dew was distilled from their flowers, that gave 

All the fragrance of summer) when summer was gone* 
Thus memory draws from delight) ere it dieS) 

An essence that breathes of it many a year) 

Thus bright to my soul) as ’twas then to my eyeS) 

Is that bow’r on the bank of the ealm Bendemeer* 
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LOPEZ DE VEGA, &c. 


Original. 

I^OPBZ DE VEGA. 

It 4s related, in the history of the life of this great 
writer that no less than eighteen hundred comedies, 
the production of his pen, have been actually repre¬ 
sented on the Spanish stage. His Autos Sacramen- 
tales, (a kind of -sacred drama,) exceed four hundred, 
besides -which, there is a collection of his poems, of 
various kinds, in twenty-one volumes. He said, of 
himself, that he wrote five sheets per day, which, 
reckoning by the time he lived, has been calculated 
to amount to one hundred and thirty three thousand, 
two hundred and twenty-five sheets. He sometimes 
composed a comedy in tw’o days, which it would have 
been difficult for another man to copy in the same 
time. 

John Perez de Monlalban relates, that a comedy 
being wanted lor the Carnivale at Madrid, Lopez 
and he united to compose one as fast as they could. 
Lopez took tlic first act, and Montalban the second 
which they WTOte in two days, and the third act they 
divided, taking eight sheets each. Monlalban seeing 
that Lopez wrote faster than he could, says he rose at 
two in the morning, and having finished his part at 
eleven, he went to look for Lopez, whom he found in 
the garden looking at an orange tree that w’as frozen ; 
and on enquiring what progress he had made in the 
verses, Lopez replied—“ At five I began to wTite, and 
finished the comedy an hour ago; since which I have 
breakfasted, written one hundred and fifty other verses, 
and watered the garden, and am now pretty well 
tired.” He then read to Montalban the eight sheets, 
and the hundred and fifty verses. 

Lopez de Vega was twice married. His last wife 
bore him a son, who died at about eight years of age; 
the mother did not long survive the child, and this 
double blow fell most heavily upon this great man. 
His domestic happiness broken up, Lopez de Vega 
entered the church, vviih enough of religious feeling 
to render him an exemplary priest; but not with so 
much as to induce him to renounce his literary career, 
or even abate the ardour with which he pursued it. 
He was admitted into the congregation of priests, na¬ 
tives of Madrid. So eminent a man was considered 
as doing honour to the society which he had chosen; 
and he was very speedily elected first chaplain, in 
compliment to his endowments; and in testimony of 
the exactness with which he discharged his priestly 
offices. Upon the publication of his Corona Tragica, 
a poem upon the death of Mary Queen of Scots, wdiich 
he dedicated to Urban the Eighth; that Pontiff wrote 
him a complimentary letter, made-him promoter Fiscal 
of the Reverend Apostolic Chamber; sent him the 
habit of St. John, and conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Theology. 

He probably took orders at about forty years of age; 
he lived to bo seventy-three; but, towards the close of 
his life, his mind as well as body seems to have given 
way; abandoning himself to the Manichean supersti- 
-tions, he refused to eat meat when his declining health 
rendered it necessary, because ho thought it expedient 
for the health of the soul, to mortify the body, and he 
practised self flagellation with such severity, that it is 
supposed to have hastened his death: after a cruel 
discipline of this kind, on Friday the 22d of August, 
1635, he fell ill, and expired on the Monday follow¬ 
ing. 

His death,” says one of his Spanish biographers, 
'' caused a universal commotion in the court, and in the 
whole kingdom.” Many ministers, knights, and pre¬ 
lates were present -when he expired: among others, 
the Duke of Sesa, who had been the most munificent 
of his patrons, whom he appointed his executor, and 
who was at the expense of his funeral; a mode by 
which the great in that country were fond of display¬ 


ing their regard for men of letters. It was a public 
funeral, and it was not performed till the third day 
after his death, that there might be time for rendering 
it more splendid, and securing a more honourable at¬ 
tendance. The grandees and nobles who were about 
the court, were all invited as mourners; a novenarijy 
or service of nine days, was performed for him; at 
which the musicians of the royal chapel assisted: 
after which there were exequies on three successive 
days, at which three bishops officiated in full pontifi¬ 
cals ; and on each day a funeral sermon was preached 
by one of the most famous preachers of the age. Such 
honours were paid to the memory of Lopez de Vega, 
the most prolific, and, during his life, the most popular 
of all poets, ancient or modern. Whatever may be 
the present estimate of the talents of Lopez de Vega; 
particularly in other countries than his own; certain 
it is, no writer ever enjoyed such a full share of popu¬ 
larity. Cardinal Barberini, (says Lord Holland,) fol¬ 
lowed Lopez, with veneration, in the streets; the king 
would stop to gaze on him; the people crowded round 
him whenever he appeared ; the learned and the stu¬ 
dious thronged to Madrid from every part of Spain to 
see this phoenix of their^ country; and even Italians, no 
extravagant admirers in general, of poetry that is not 
their own, made pilgrimages from their countiy for the 
sole purpose of conversing wdth Lopez. So associated 
W'as the idea of excellence with his name, that it grew 
a habit in common conversation to signify any thing 
perfect in its kind : and a Lopez diamond, a Lopez 
day, and a Lopez w-oman, became fashionable and fami¬ 
liar modes of expressing their good qualities. ' 


Original. 

HANKAII MORE. 

A FEMALE instructor, a dramatic writer, a poetess, 
an author of several publications, whose moral and 
religious tendency, and the warm philanthropy by 
which they are evidently inspired, have indisputably 
established her claim to rank with, if not precede, the 
great benefactors of mankind. 

How few in the paths of literature, how very few, 
can boast that the purity and utility of their writings 
have kept pace with their intellectual endowments— 
too often, alas! in an opposite ratio. The rare praise 
of not having written a page without a strong, a palp¬ 
able bias to mend the manners or reform the heart, is 
the envied merit of Hannah More. Surely no higher 
tribute can be paid to the talents of an author, particu¬ 
larly a female, than the universal acknowledgment 
that every page she has written has been subservient 
to the cause of virtue;—that her great and only aim 
was, by wholesome precept to soften the ills of this 
life, and point out the surest, safest means, of attaining 
everlasting happiness. 

Miss More, for many years, presided over an esta¬ 
blishment for tlic education of young ladies, at Bath, 
in England. 

Mr. Burke once observed to Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
“ What a delight you have in your profession!” 

“ No, sir,” said Dr. Johnson, taking up the question. 
“ Reynolds only paints to get money.” 

A spirited argument w^as the consequence of this 
unexpected assertion, in which Miss More with an 
animation inspired by a love of the arts, took a decided 
part against Dr. Johnson, and was eloquent in defence 
of the disinterestedness of Sir Joshua; insisting, with 
much of truth, that the pleasure experienced by the 
artist, was derived from higher and more luxuriant 
sources than mere pecuniary consideration. 

“ Only answer me,” said the moralist, in an im¬ 
pressive tone, “ did Leander swim across the Helle¬ 
spont, merely because he w^as fond of swimming ?” 
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Original. 

TO A BIRD, 

WHICH FLED ON THE AUTHOR’S APPROACH. 

Bright bird of the summer 
That sung on the tree, 

Why leave the wild hush 
Of ihe woodland to me;— 

Why deem me of those 

Who in winter’s bleak hour, 

Refuse thee repose 

In the brake or the bower? 

When winter came down, 

Bringing death on his wings, 

Thou felt’dst not his frown, 

Nor the lightnings he flings; 

Then young one of summer 
Say W'hy dost thou fly, 

Giving back the wet grief 
To my heart and mine eye. 

Does Nature direct thee 
To see us as foes, 

As she made thee too pure 
For our tears and our woes? 

Oh! ’tis the same Nature 
That made thee so bright, 

Which rendered my spirit 
Far darker than night. 

But Nature gives pity 

Where Nature gives breath; 

Then come with thy song 

From the brier on the heath— 

And oh! I shall bless thee, 

With bosom as lone, 

As ever looked up 
To Eternity’s throne. 

For my soul hath a friend 
In thine innocent strain; 

Which thro’ earth and thro’ ocean 
I’ve looked for in vain. 

Then, bird of the summer 
That sung on tlie tree, 

Come share the wild hush 
Of the woodland with me. 

ALPHA. 


THE liOVE LETTER. 

She holds the letter in her eager hands, 

’Tis from the absent one—most loved—most dear_ 

Yet statue-like and motionless she stands, 

Nor dares to seek her fate—she looks in fear 
On the mute herald, ready to bestow 
The tidings of her weal—or of her woo! 

Perchance, that long-wished record may contain 
The chilling courtesies of studied art. 

Or speak in friendship’s calm and tranquil strain. 
Mocking the feelings of her fervent heart, 
Perchance, O! thought of bliss; it may discover 
Tlie hopes—the fears—the wishes of a lover! 

See, she unfolds the page, and trembling reads— 
From her dark eye one tear of feeling gushes. 

The sudden sun-beam of a smile succeeds. 

And now a radiant hope of buming blushes 
O’ershades her cheek and brow—her doubts are past. 
Love crowns her truth and tenderness at last. 

Fain would she silent sit, and meditate 

O’er her new bliss thro’ evening’s placid hours, 

But gay assembled guests her presence wait, -j 
And she must braid her ebon hair with flowers. 
And join the throng—with hurried step she flies, 

Her soul’s sw'eet triumph sparkling in her eyes. 

Within the gathered folds of snowy gauze. 

That veil her bosom, rests the magic scroll, 

And those who greet her entrance with applause, 
Guess not the talisman w’hose dear controul 
Teaches each look, each accent, to express 
The trilling sense of new found happiness. 

She wakes her lute’s soft harmony, and sings— 

Oh! once her very songs appeared a token 
Of her deep grief, and she would touch the strings 
To tales of hapless love, and fond hearts broken: 
But now her lays are all of hope and youth. 

Of joyous ecstasy, and changeless truth. 

Her guests depart. The moon beams clear and bright^ 
O’er her still chamber cast their radiance even. 

And kneeling in the pale and silvery light. 

She breathes her grateful orisons to Heaven, 

Then seeks her couch—O! may repose impart 
Fair visions to her young and happy heart. 


-— ——-^ 

THE CtATHERER. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.” 

SllAKSPEARE. 


It is public opinion that gives value to all life’s 
ornaments. A stone dug out of the earth shining 
brightly, and called a diamond, has, in public opinion, 
a value amounting to many thousands of pounds—take 
away public opinion, and it is not worth a straw. Its 
variety gives it a value, but it is public opinion that 
sets value upon variety itself. 

It is oiie of the errors of old ago to make compari¬ 
sons between the present and the past, at the former’s 
expense. 

He who has not had his portion of infelicity, cannot 
feel for his fellovv creatures as he should do, nor relish 
life as he ought. 


It is falsehood only that loves and retires into dark¬ 
ness. Truth delights in the day, demands no more 
than a just light to appear in perfbet beauty. 

' x. 

Potty and shuffling excuses, which satisfy vain and 
little minds, do but irritate' generous ones, still more 
than the fault which they WDuld explain away—there 
is no valid repentance but that which is full and 
sincere. 

A chesnut tree grew at Tamworth which was 52 
feet round, it was planted in the year 800; and in the 
reign of Stephen, in 1165, was made the boundary and 
called the great chesnut tree. In 1759 it bore nuls 
which produced young trees. 
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• RECIPES. 


Man is a creature very inconsistent with himself; 
the greatest heroes are sometimes fearful; the spright- 
liest wits at some hours dull; and the greatest poli¬ 
ticians on some occasions whimsical. But I shall not 
pretend to palliate or excuse the matter, for I find by 
a calculation of my own nativity, that I cannot hold 
out with any tolerable wit, longer than two minutes 
after twelve of the clock at night, between the 18th 
and 19 th of next month. 

Against our peace we arm our will; 

Amidst uur plenty something still 
For horses, houses, pictures, planting. 

To thee, to me, to liim is wanting. 

That cruel something unpossessed, 

Corrodes and leavens all the rest. 

That something if we could obtain, 

Would soon create a future pain. 

It is the same with understanding as with eyes: to a 
certain size, and make just so much light as necessary, 
and no more. Whatever is beyond, brings darkness 
and confusion. 

’Tis a certain truth, that a man is never so easy, or 
so little imposed upon, as among people of the best 
sense: it costs far more trouble to be admitted or con¬ 
tinued in ill company than in good; as the former 
have less understanding to be employed, as they have 
more vanity to be pleased: and to keep a fool con¬ 
stantly in good humour with himself and with others, 
is no very easy task. 

_Malice scorn’d, puts out 

Itself: but argued, gives a kind of credit 
To a false accusation. 

The seat of wit—when one speaks as a man of the 
town, and the world—is the playhouse. 

Suffering is sweet, when honour doth adorn it. 

Who slights revenge ? Not he that fears, but scorns it. 

The greatest parts, without discretion, as observed 
by an elegant writer, may be fatal to their owner; as 
Polyphemus, deprived of his eye, was only the more 
exposed, on account of his enormous strength and 
stature. 

The odorous matter of flowers is inflammable and 
arises from an essential oil. When growing in the 
dark, their odour is diminished, but restored in the 
light; and it is stronger in sunny climates. 

It has been observed, that in Italy the memory does 
more than the eyfe. Scarcely a stone is turned up that 
has not some historical association, ancient or modem ; 
that may not be said to have gold under it. 

It is truly disgusting to see the scandalous manner 
in which ladies pamper those nasty, little, good-for- 
nothing wretches, called lap-dogs. 

Want merely unties the cords of life; but disap¬ 
pointment, mortification, embarrassment of circum¬ 
stances, rends them with a hard convulsive wrench ; 
for the expression of which, imagination can find no 
adequate figures. 

Our first rate works of genius have been almost all 
produced ciiTrenie caUimo. I am often astonished at 
tlie excellence of a work, never at the rapidity with 
which it was written. It is much easier to conceive 
that “ Humphry Clinker” and “ Guy Mannering” were 
written in three months than in as many years. 

There are some vices which almost border on vir¬ 
tues : but meanness is of so grovelling a nature, that 
€ven the other vices are ashamed of it. 

A person who has treated you with attention, but 
now w'ith indifference, labours under a conviction of 
having previously mistaken your character, or is now 
chargeable with misconstruing your conduct; the first 


shows a mortifying w'ant of discernment, the last a piti¬ 
able want of generosity. * 

We are sometimes apt to wonder to see those people 
proud, who have done the meanest things; whereas a 
consciousness of having done poor things, and a shame 
of hearing of them, often make the composition we call 
pride. 

Praise is like ambergris; a little whiff of it, and by 
snatches, is very agreeable; but when a man holds a 
whole lump of it to your nose, it is a stink, and strikes 
you down. 

Too elaborate a reply against an impotent defamer, 
is only to fire at a target; you waste your powder and 
ball. 

It is always dear to buy u thing cheap which one 
does not want; so it is sometimes dearer to receive a 
thing as a present, than to pay the price of it. 

How beautiful she is! I gaze on her. 

As the old miser counts his hoarded wealth; 

With this sole difference—his regard surveys 
The precious heap, and finds it still deficient; 

Still it doth lack what his o’er-anxious heart 
Most eagerly desires; but when my eyes 
Do read the soft perfection of her face, 

I think the fates have granted me enough. 

I knew not such felicity could be 

On this side heaven; and with requited love, 

Supremely blessed and happy; pass on world, 

Or good or bad, alike thy ways to me. 

In my own world, where nothing I regret 
But that a life so sweet should be so brief. 

Ribaldry is the secretion of some spirits, particularly 
the common prize-fighters of political party: it is like 
the offensive effluvium which serves some animals for 
attack and defence: a contest wuth it is out of the 
question. 

Nothing is more delightful than to feel a new passion 
rising, when the flame that burned before is not yet 
quite extinguished. Thus, at the hour of sunset, we 
behold with pleasure the orb of night ascending on the 
opposite side of the horizon. We then enjoy the double 
brilliancy of the two celestial luminaries. 

The possession of riches never bestows the peace 
which results from not desiring them. 

Men apt to promise, are apt to forget. 

So much of passion—so much of nothing to the 
purpose. 

Peevishness is more destructive of happiness than 
passion, because it operates continually. 


RECIPES. 

PUNGENT SAUCE.-(SAUCE PKiUANTE.) 

Put into a saucepan, a half-pint of vinegar, a branch 
of thyme, two or three sprigs of sweet marjoram, a leaf 
of laurel, a clove of garlic, a shalot or a little onion, 
and cayenne pepper and salt to your taste. Add a 
glass of broth or gravy. Stew the whole slowly till it 
is reduced to two thirds of the original quantity: then 
strain it. 

ANCHOVY SAUCE—FOR FISH. 

Cut the flesh of three anchovies into small shreds, 
and steep them in vinegar for half an hour or more. 
Then mince them fine, and throw them into a sauce¬ 
pan with a little butter rolled in flour. Add pepper 
and mustard to your taste. Pour in sufficient vinegar 
to cover it, and let it boil gently for a quarter of an 
hour. Strain it, and squeeze in a little lemon-juice 
before you !0rve it up. 
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SHIONS FOB, THE PRESENT SEASON. 


Evening Dress. —Blue watered silk facon7iee rayee 
■with tulle and satin folds on the body, and blonde to 
fall all round, blonde sabots, chip hat with three blue 

^^Vellow satin dress with a black blonde cap and 
.bows of riband, black blonde sabots.—Head-dress ol 
black blonde and riband. 


THE GUIDE TO DHESS* 

lu a Letter, translated from the French-Paris, 1833. 

My DEAR Louisa— With you the season is com¬ 
mencing, with us, alas! it is finished. For myself, 1 
have remained at Paris when every body else has 
quitted it, and have not yet made up my mind when 
I shall follow their example. The town is most abo¬ 
minably dull, and I cannot express to you with what 
regret, I have seen all my friends leave it for the 
country, or the different watering places. I am ena¬ 
bled to describe to you a few toilettes which I have 
lately seen at different breakfasts; but you will, per¬ 
haps, find them very simple, compared with the splen¬ 
did dresses wdiich are displayed at your brilliant 

^ As to new materials, we have none, but Miss C 
informs me, that, in this respect, you are far more 
fortunate than we are. I understand you have some 
beautiful things quite in the style of former days, and 
•which we shall not see till the winter. In truth, my 
dear friend, it must in future be from you that I 
should look for information respecting the fashions, for 
you have certainly now persons among you who bid 
fair^to eclipse our mcirchands, and, after what I have 
seen, are fully competent to give them lessons m 

^^Muslin dresses, or pelisses, organdie Irodee, lined 
with different colours, are worn for half-dress, the 
capes trimmed w’ith a quantity of lace; betwixt the 
rows of lace are ornaments of gauze riband. 

The luxury of habit shirts is carried this year to a 
greater extreme than ever, and you would scarcely 
believe to Avhat an extravagant price we go for the 
colliftchcls. 

In more dressy toilettes, I have seen some very 
pretty gauzes used for those which are made with 
short sleeves. These dresses are generally a corsages 
a pointes, trimmed with white and black blonde. 
Some ladies use old-fashioned laces to trim those which 
are less dressy. The former have always an under¬ 
dress, either of satin, or of gros de Naples of the same 
colour with the gauze, and sometimes the white ones 
are lined with colours, pink, blue, lilac, citron, and 
English green. 

I have had some dresses made for a country parly 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, where I am going to 

spend a week. • t v i 

I must first, however, mention to you a riding habit, 
■which I intend to take with me to the country for my 
riding excursions, and which every person to whom I 
have shown it thinks beautiful. You know that we 
never trust a tailor with the malving of those costumes, 
H 


but on' the contrary we put them into the hands of our 
most experienced dress-makers; they are thus much 
more graceful than when made by men. 

The petticoat of my riding habit is of dark green 
cashmere; the corsage is a beautiful canezou of plaited 
batiste, and embroidered. This canezou has a small 
embroidered collar, trimmed with a Valenciennes lace, 
under which a cravat is placed, which ought always 
to consist of China or watered gros de Naples. I 
have several canezous, but I have described the 

prettiest. i 

1 have a very pretty pelisse in glace gros de Naples, 
paroquet green and white, the sleeves very large 
above, and very small below; the corsage flat, the front 
trimmed with bows of riband, and with this pelisse I 
wore a ^mntelet of black blonde, trimmed with riband 
of the same shade as my dress. I also wore with it a 
hat of chip, with a bunch of pinlv and green flowers; 
it was trimmed with blonde and pink riband. Instead 
of buskins, which are only worn of a morning, I have 
had laced gaiters of bronze gros de Naples to wear 
with English leather shoes of that colour. ^ 

For dinner, 1 have a lawn dress of lilac, a Voreille 
brochce of the same colour, with short sleeves, the 
corsage a drape et pointe, the mantille of black blonde; 
with tliis I wear long open-worked mittens, exceed¬ 
ingly fine. When I have not my head dressed, I 
wear with tliis ioileiie a small cap of black blonde, 
wuth flowers the colour of the dress, and gauze ribands. 

I have another dross for rainy weather. It is of 
China silk, with a bronze ground; it has smallramag-es 
of bright colours, a flat corsage and pelerine to match, 
witli long points embroidered, and Ixirders of different 
colours. I have also had made for this neglige a hat 
of tissa straw', with a half-veil of black blonde, and 
black ornaments. I have also some very pretty peig~ 
noirs for the morning, one of chalis, with a large Gothic 
pattern; another of La Chine made a cmdisses, and a 
third of jaconet muslin, trimmed with garnitures of 
embroidered muslin. 

I liave several morning caps in blonde and muslin 
trimmed with lace. Hats continue to be w'orn some¬ 
what larger, and few are made without feathers or 
llow'ers and ornaments of blonde. Aprons of in 
deep colours, either embroidered or trimmed with 
black lace, are quite the rage. . ,, , 

Small bags of figured gros de Naples, or ot black 
lace, lined with light colours, are worn more than 
ever. Mantelets are likewise worn of puce and black 
silk, lined with all sorts of light colours, and trimmed 
with black lace or blonde, having a falling collar also 
' trimmed with these materials. i • i r c 

Morning dresses are generally made in the form ot 
pelisses. The form of evening dresses has not at all 
changed since my last letter. I have seen nothing 
remarkable at the play, for all the fashionables have 
relinquished the theatres for the present, and are not 
likely to visit them for several montlis to come. 

Adieu, my dear Louisa, 

Yours, ever sincerely, 

A. DE M. 
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SIR ROGER DE CALVERLEY’S GHOST. 


SIR ROGER RE CAETEREEIT’S GHOST. 


Your fairy, which you say is a harmless fairy, has done little better than played the Jack with us, 

■ This thing of darkness 

I acknowledge mine.— Tempest. 


^ The little village of Calverley, about six miles from 
the town of Leeds, is one of the most beautiful and 
picturesque that can be found in the west riding of 
Yorkshire. The whole of the riding may, indeed, 
challenge competition, for the richness and variety of 
its scenery, with any place of similar extent in the 
kingdom; and, among the many charming spots which 
it contains, Calverley is entitled to the pre-eminence. 
The road from Leeds to this village is pretty, even 
now; but, at the time to which this tale relates, it was 
infinitely more so. Calverley Wood, w'hich the ne¬ 
cessities of subsequent proprietors have reduced to very 
modest dimensions, extended in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury for nearly four miles towards the towm of Leeds. 
The river Aire ran through a part of it, and bounded 
its extremity, where a large wooden bridge was thrown 
over it. 

There is not a child (not to say an old wnman) in 
the neighbourhood but knows—and, if you should 
doubt the fact, will swear—that this wood is haunted 
by the ghost of Sir Roger de Calverley, who was 
pressed to death in the reign of Edward IV. in conse¬ 
quence of his refusing to plead to an indictment against 
him for murdering two of his children. Some of what 
law'yers call the “ ancient people” have even seen the 
ghost with their own proper eyes, and all the inhabi¬ 
tants know somebody w’ho has seen it. The story 
goes, besides, that the hours of the spectre’s appearance 
are between twelve and one o’clock at midnight; and 
that he will leap behind the traveller as lie passes 
through the wood, and ride on the horse’s crupper to 
the next running stream. 

That the ghost did once appear, and act in the odd 
manner here imputed to him, cannot be doubted; be¬ 
cause the facts, as they are detailed in the following 
history, are as true as any story that over was told. 

The whole of the domain on which the village of 
Calverley now stands, and the wood just mentioned, 
as well as a noble mansion called Calverley House, 
the very ruins of which have disappeared, were in the 
beginning of the civil wars the property of the Vava¬ 
sour family. Soon after the commencement of the 
troubles, Sir Ralph Vavasour died, and left the honours 
and the estates of his ancient house to be supported by 
his only son. 

Sir Edvv'ard Vavasour was of a temper wholly un¬ 
fitted for the times in which it was his lot to live. He 
had availed himself of all the advantages which his 
rank and fortune afforded him ; and, after being care¬ 
fully educated at home, had passed several years in 
France with his maternal relations, who were of one 
of the first families in that country. His mind was 
highly cultivated, and all his habits were of that po¬ 
lished and refined kind which can only be acquired 
by a residence in courts, and the society of enlightened 
and noble persons. On his return to England he was 
soon acknowledged to be among the chief ornaments 
of the British nobility. The king distinguished him by 
his favour; and the winning suavity of the youthful 
baronet’s manners, added to his accomplishments and 
personal advantages, made him an universal favourite 
with the inhabitants of the court. 

He had married, shortly before his father’s death, 
the Lady Margaret Butler, a distant relation of the 
Earl of Newcastle; and this union cemented that inti¬ 
mate friendship which a congeniality of taste had 


already formed between Sir Edward and that gallant 
nobleman. 

The state of the times obliged him to retire to York 
shire, as well to take possession of his paternal estates 
as to repress by his presence some of the disorders 
which were beginning to manifest themselves. The 
influence which a landlord then possessed over his 
tenantry could not be loosened by any very sudden 
process, because it w^as the consequence of numerous 
and almost paternal kindnesses on the part of the supe¬ 
rior, which the inferiors duly appreciated; and it w'as 
then no less the desire than it must always be the in¬ 
terest of both parties to support each other. Owing 
to this feeling on the part of his tenants, the district in 
which Sir Edward resided, w'as comparatively tranquil; 
and he remained at Calverley for some years, a quiet, 
but not an indifferent, spectator of the events which 
took place, and without finding any occasion to take 
an active part in the contest, which raged around 
without reaching him. 

The pernicious contagion of example did, at length, 
however, reach Calverley; and Sir Edward saw with 
great pain that he had no alternative but to take up 
arms against the parliamentary power, w^hose object, 
(however just might be the pi’etences on which they 
had set out,) now seemed to be the establishment of a 
tyranny at least as hateful as that of the worst kings. 
Sir Edward was full of that true and fervent courage 
which springs from a perfect rectitude of principle and 
reason, but he was nevertheless reluctant to become 
a soldier. After the description which has been given 
of his character, it will be seen that fear (a sensation 
to which, indeed, he was a total stranger) had no share 
in causing this disinclination; but it was induced, be¬ 
cause he felt he could be more usefully, if not more 
honourably, employed than in making war, and because 
nothing but the most stern and unyielding necessity 
could justify the shedding of blood in such a cause as 
that which now divided the kingdom, and had broken 
asunder the most holy and kindly bonds of humanity 
and of society. Driven, however, to adopt a course 
which he regretted, he was no sooner convinced that 
it was at once imperative and inevitable, than he pro¬ 
ceeded to enter upon it wdth the utmost alacrity. He 
raised a troop of his own tenantry, and, taking an 
affectionate leave of his mother, of his beautiful young 
wife, and of two lovely children, who had been added 
to crown his matrimonial felicity, he placed himself 
at the head of his retainers, and joined the standard of 
his friend, who w^as now the Marquis of Newcastle. 

His activity and sldll w’ere of the greatest service 
to the royal cause, and had the effect of exposing him 
in proportion to the hatred of the opposite faction. 
Military rank w^as offered to him repeatedly, and w’as 
as often refused wdlhout the least hesitation. His reply 
to the king himself, and to his friend the marquis, w'as 
always the same. He had joined the army because 
he felt it was his duty to support the -state, wkich he 
saw in danger. The post of a mere volunteer afibrded 
him as good an opportunity of discharging his duty, as 
he could look for in a much higher rank, and he felt 
that a simple command was most consistent with his 
character as a country gentleman. There were, be¬ 
sides, a sufficient number of aspirants for promotion; 
and he might, perhaps, have thought that his openly 
declining to increase the number, would teach some 
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of them to moderate their pretensions: but, although 
he had no other command than that of captain of his 
own company, his achievements had been of such 
a nature as to attract the attention of the enemy no 
less than of his own party. In the northern counties 
of England his name was well known; and, great 
as was the reputation of the Marquis of Newcastle’s 
forces, he was confessed on all hands to bo one of its 
chief ornaments. 

Up to the period of the battle of Marston Moor the 
cause of the king seemed in a prosperous condition. 
The event of that conflict, however, gave a blow to 
the royal interests wdiich they never afterwards reco¬ 
vered. Prince Rupert not only insisted upon giving 
the enemy battle, contrary to the opinion and advice 
of the Marquis of Newcastle; but he persisted in so 
ungracious a manner, and so entirely took the com¬ 
mand out of the hands of the marquis, that, even if the 
issue had been less disastrous than it was, the latter 
nobleman never could again liave endured to bear 
arms in a cause which should place him under the 
orders of the rash German prince. 

It is not necessary to detail the course of that un¬ 
lucky fight, which, after seeming to incline in favour 
of either side, at length terminated in the total defeat 
of the king’s troops. It is well known that, notwith¬ 
standing the discontent for which the Marquis of New¬ 
castle had so much cause, he, and the force under his 
command, signalized themselves by deeds of the most 
determined valour; that they bore the whole weight 
of the enemy’s attack; that they more than once turned 
the tide of the battle; and that, if they had been allow¬ 
ed to follow up the advantages which they had gained, 
the defeat of the parliamentary forces would have 
been certain and signal. The raslmess of Prince Ru¬ 
pert led him into an absurd pursuit of one division of 
the enemy; while his envy of the marquis’s superior 
abilities forbade his surrendering to him any part of the 
direction of the battle. The consequence was that the 
close of the day found the much larger part of the 
king’s troops irretrievably beaten; and Prince Rupert 
then retreated with his horse, and such of the infantry 
as chose to follow him, -within the walls of the city of 
York. The dead bodies of the Marquis of Newcastle’s 
regiments marked the position which they had taken 
up in the beginning of the fight, and from which death 
in its most overwhelming shape had not been able to 
force them. 

The Marquis of Newcastle, his staff, and a few of 
his officers, who, being well mounted, were able to 
accompany him, retreated also to York when the face 
of the fight had become so desperate, that to stay any 
longer was wdiolly unavailing. Sir Edward Vavasour 
fell early in the action; the most painful search was 
made for his body on the following day, by the orders 
of the Marquis of Newcastle, but in vain. A few days 
afterwards some of his servants were sent by his mo¬ 
ther, who had influence enough to obtain permission 
of the parliamentary commander for this purpose; but 
their endeavours to discover tlieir master amidst the 
disfigured slain were equally fruitless. 

Besides the mischief, which a discomfiture like the 
loss of such a fight as this must always occasion to the 
cause of the party upon which it falls, the secession of 
the Marquis of Newcastle was no less injurious to the 
king. The Marquis, very soon after the battle, ex¬ 
pressed his intention of quitting a country, which, he 
said, he W'as convinced he could not save, but which he 
still loved too well to witness its fidling a prey to the 
ruin which must necessarily ensue. He withdrew with 
the small number of his adherents who remained; and, 
escorted by a single troop of horse, he went to Scar¬ 
borough, where he embarked on board a ship of his 
own, and sailed for Hamburgh. 

The affliction of the family at Calverley may be 
better imagined than described at the news of the 


defeat at Marston Moor, and the death of Sir Edw'ard* 
All the ordinary forms of mourning were adopted; 
search w'as made, as w^e have already said, for the 
body of the baronet; and this proving unsuccessful, the 
old Lady Vavasour, who was a woman of uncommon 
energy, and whose conduct had secured for her the 
respect even of such of her neighbours as had espoused 
the opposite party, procured, without much difficulty, 
permission for herself, her daughter-in-law, the children, 
and her servants, to repair to Hull, wdiere she had 
engaged a vessel to carry her to France, her native 
country. 

It now becomes necessary to impart a secret, which, 
if the Roundheads had been acquainted with, would 
have thwarted the dowager lady’s plans, and somewhat 
have frustrated the events of this history. Sir Edward 
Vavasour was not dead. It is true that he had fallen 
at Marston; and it is no less true that nothing would 
have induced him to quit the field alive, if he had 
been in a situation to act for himself. 

At the moment, however, that he fell, a gentleman 
who was devotedly attached to him, and who had 
always an unlucky habit of interfering in the concerns 
of other people, happened to be close by him. This 
was Sir William D’Avenant, who, from having been, 
in the “ piping times of peace,” merely an idle courtier 
and poet, had now become a soldier of some renown; 
and, being an adherent and retainer of the Marquis, 
he was intrusted with a nominally important command, 
which somebody else executed for him: He loved 
Sir Edward with the warmest and most disinterested 
affection; they were sworn brothers: in their less busy 
times they had capped verses at court, and once club¬ 
bed a masque at a royal entertainment. The knight’s 
duty ought to have kept him in York on that day: but 
his busy propensities led him to Marston Moor; and, 
w'hen there, his inclination induced him to fight near 
Sir Edw’ard Vavasour. 

Sir William’s courage was of a companionable 
quality; he could never fight until some one would 
set him the example : by himself, he said, he felt like 
one line in a couplet, in w'ant of another to rhyme 
with. He confessed he w'as so indolent, that, upon 
some occasions, he would rather be kicked than fight 
single-handed; yet, such was the sociability of his 
temper, that, side by side wflih a real fighting man, he 
would lay on like one of the Knights of the Round 
Table. He had been mauling all the parliamentarians. 
who came within his reach with true poetical fervour, 
bestowing along with each blow some quaint impre¬ 
cation or odd nick-name upon his adversary, to the 
great amusement of the soldiers near him, with all of 
whom he was a great favourite. Not one of the rogues 
that he smote but he had a jest or a sarcasm for; and he 
had been cracking skulls and jokes until his strength 
and his wit were considerably impaired. The convic-' 
tion that the day was decidedly going against his 
party came at the same moment that he found himself 
making a short blow and a bad pun. At this instant, 
too, ho saw his friend Sir Edward go down from a 
blow dealt to him by a ravvboned butcher of Tadcaster, 
who was a captain in the parliamentary army. 

Knave!” he cried, as he spurred his horse against 
this ruffian, “ thou shall no more shed the blood of man 
nor of beast!” and, rising in his stirrups, he cleft the 
savage giant’s head nearly asunder, and brought him 
down to the ground. “ Thus,” he continued, “ do I 
revenge my friend, and many a score of honest sheep 
and oxen.” 

At this moment a vigorous charge drove back the 
enemy; and Sir William, whose courage, now that his 
friend was not able to back it with his example, 
began to flag, and, like Acres’ “ to ooze out at his 
fingers’ ends,” thought it was an admirable opportu¬ 
nity to return to York, and to carry the prostrate Sir 
Edward with him, where his wounds might be tended. 
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if, indeed, (which he very much doubted) medical skill 
could avail them. 

With the assistance of an old soldier, of whose life 
this was the last kind action, (for a random shot from 
a Roundhead blacksmith’s petronel sent him soon after¬ 
wards into the kingdom of the ghosts,) he placed Sir 
Edward, now nearly insensible, before him on his 
horse, and set off at a round pace towards York. He 
soon found, however, that it was hopeless to attempt 
to reach the city, for a party of the enemy’s horse lay 
before him. To his still greater mortification he saw 
that he was observed by them; turning, therefore, his 
horse’s head round, he spurred without sparing, and 
fairly fled away, not knowing nor caring whither, so 
that he might distance them. 

In this he succeeded, for the foes were at that mo¬ 
ment much too busily employed to think of pursuing 
him very far. He proved on this occasion the truth 
of his favourite saying, that his greatest talent con¬ 
sisted in running away; and, after half an hour’s rid¬ 
ing, he had completely distanced the soldiers who 
endeavoured to take him, and had blown his horse. 
IN^ight was now drawing in: he alighted from the 
charger, and, loosening his girths, he asked Sir Edward 
what he thought it would be the best to do ? 

The baronet w^as too much exliausted with the pain 
of his wounds and the loss of blood to answer at any 
length; but he contrived to express his opinion, that, 
if by any means they could reach Calverley, it would 
be better to do so, since all hopes of returning to York 
were cut off 

“ Zounds!” cried the knight, “ that’s easier talked of 
than done, my dear Sir Edward. Poor Hamlet, here, 
whom I so named in honour of my godfather, Shak- 
speare, and because, his black hide loolis in as deep 
mourning as the Danish prince’s suit of sables, is blow¬ 
ing like a smith’s forge. What sayest thou, lad ?” he 
continued, apostrophizing the steed, and patting his 
fleck, “ canst thou carry us a dozen miles before supper¬ 
time ? Thou’lt try, I wurrant.” 

He wmlked by the horse’s side lor some time, until 
the animal had pretty W'ell recovered his wind ; and, 
llien mounting him again, they proceeded at a sharp 
pace by a cross road, which Sir Edwnrd wns able to 
describe to his companion, in the direction of Cal¬ 
verley. 

Within about five miles of Calverley, Sir William 
perceived a man before him, mounted on a stout geld¬ 
ing. To accost him he knew was dangerous; but to 
pass him without doing so might engender suspicions, 
which could scarcely be less injurious in his present 
condition. He therefore boldly rode up, and civilly 
saluted him. 

« Whither goest thou, friend?” asked the stranger, 
in the snuffling tone adopted by the puritans of that 
day. 

Sir William found that the stranger, though not 
drunk, was what is courteously called “rather dis¬ 
guised in liquor:” he also knew instantly of what de¬ 
scription of person he must be, and that he had every 
thing to fear from him if he should discover who he 
was. He therefore replied that he was a clothier going 
to Leeds, and that his companion, who rode before 
him, had been thrown from his own horse, and was 
so much hurt that he could not keep his saddle without 
assistance, 

« Art thou a friend to the cause ?” asked the stranger. 

«\Vith all my heart,” replied Sir William; although 
he was quite sure that the stranger spoke of a very 
different cause from that to which he meant his own 
equivocal answer to reply. 

“ Thou hast a passport from Sir Edward Fairfax, 
then, to travel this road ?” said the stranger. 

“I have,” rephed Sir William, to whom a round lie 
never cost an eflbrt; and who, as far as his invention 
could stretch, was never without a passport. 


“ I have authority to inspect it,” said the stranger; 
and, when we come nigh unto the house of reception, 
called by the ungodly the Fighting Cocks, about a mile 
hence, thou shalt produce it before me, that mine eyes 
may see the truth of thy ways.” 

“ Willingly,” said Sir William; “ but I prithee, sir, 
tell me who it is that this dark night has brought me 
acquainted with ?” 

“ I am Ananias Fats,” replied the other, “ an un¬ 
worthy servant of the Lord: I minister the word of 
the Most High, and fight his battles with the arm of 
flesh when need is, seeing that I am, besides, a captain 
of Hewson’s regiment.” 

“ We must cut his throat,” wliispered Sir William 
to his companion. “ Art thou that holy man,” he 
added aloud, and with a conventicle twang—^“art 
thou he, wliose ’ pious exhortations do arouse the lost 
people, and whose speech stirs up their sleeping zeal, 
even as the trumpet rouseth the war-horse ?” 

“ Yea, verily, I am that unworthy vessel,” replied 
Brother Fats. 

“ And how do thy labours prosper?” asked Sir Wil¬ 
liam in a similar tone. “ Do the people of this land 
hearken unto thy counsel, and give ear to thy pious 
inspirations ?” 

“ Deaf! deaf!” replied the otlier, wlio thought he 
had fallen in w ith one of his own stamp. “ Were it 
not that the arm of flesh is strong, and that I can smite 
those who will not be persuaded, this place would be 
little better tlian a howling wilderness. Lo! there are 
many who do shut up their ears and close their under¬ 
standings against the counsel of my lips.” 

“ Ignorant and deluded people! But they are of the 
baser and more brutish class, I must believe.” 

“ Not always, for there is a stiff-necked generation 
even among those w1io have horses and chariots, and 
wliose treasuries are filled with silver and brass.” 

“ Alas! alas! who are such blind and deaf wretches? 
who are they that, like the adder, are deaf to the voice 
of the charmer, charm he ever so wisely?” 

“There be many such, my brother; and, among 
others, there is the malignant Lady Vavasour.” Here 
Sir Edward made an impatient movement, which 
D’Avenant repressed. “I am now,” continued the 
Puritan, “ on my road, to try once more if I can open 
her eyes to the sinfulness of her ways, and prevail 
upon her to bring back to his duty her wilful son, wrho 
has taken up arms for the man w1iom he calls king.” 

“ Here’s a crojveared villain!” w^hispered D’Ave¬ 
nant. “ But how,” he pursued aloud, “ do you gain 
admission to her ladyship?” 

“The Parliament’s arras are too strong to brook 
denial, and I have their authority for what I do; so 
that, albeit her ladyship loveth not the holy ones, I do, 
nevertheless, purpose to sojourn beneath her roof for 
many days. It is, as I have been told by Brother 
Goggle, a goodly dwelling; and the cook is a man 
cunning in his art, and much skilled in the science of 
the flesh-pots of Egypt. I shall tarry there, for it is 
the duty of the saints to feed upon the substance of the 
unrighteous.” 

While the communicative Ananias, under the influ¬ 
ence of certain potations of ale, w'as telling his new 
acquaintance wliat he meant to do, the latter held a 
short colloquy in whispers with the baronet. Tlie 
result of their conference was very soon put into prac¬ 
tice. Sir William pulled up his horse, and alighted 
under the pretence that he had cast a shoe. Ananias 
checked his beast also; and, before he had time to say 
a word, he found himself unhorsed and prostrate, with 
his false friend’s knee on his breast, and his pistol at 
his throat. 

“ If you speak or stir, you Roundhead villain,” cried 
Sir William, “ this moment is your last. Now, where 
is the commission you told me of?” 

Ananias was one of those amiable men who are 
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never fond of fighting although they often talk of it; 
and he was not so drunk but that he knew^ two men 
agamst one were odds, particularly when the one man 
is on the broad of his back, with a loaded pistol only 
half an inch from his throat. 

“ Spare my life, gentle cavalier,” said the prostrate 
Puritan. “ Let me live, and you shall have all I 
possess.” 

“ If you liad as many lives as are in Plutarch, I 
would not spare one of them, unless, in the first jdace, 
you give mo the commission,” repeated Sir William. 
“ Where is it thou wicked Ananias ?” 

“ In my saddle bags,” replied Ananias. 

“Clap them on our horse. Sir Edward,” said the 
knight to liis com})anion, who, notwdtlislanding his 
weakness, had alighted, and now immediately trans¬ 
ferred tlie bags to Hamlet’s back. 

“And now,” said Sir William to the Puritan, “if I 
should spare thy forfeit life, and give thee another 
chance wdlh the old one to save thy soul, wilt thou 
take thyself awuy from this neighbourhood ? for I 
swear to thee, upon the word of one that hates all 
Puritans as much as he hales the great devil, who is 
the father of them and thee, that, if thou art found 
within tliirty miles of this place for the next month, I 
will spoil thy exhortations for ever- Dost thou promise 
to obey?” 

Yea, verily, I do, perforce.” 

“ And without any of those cozening double-mean¬ 
ing reservations for which thy brotherhood have be¬ 
come so famous ?” 

“ So thou wilt spare my life, I promise,’’ said the 
elder. 

“ Why, then, I think I will spare thee, not for any 
love of thee, but because I hate the blood of all thy 
race, so much that I w'ould not even let it out when I 
can avoid it. But give me thy sword,” he said, as he 
loosened the sword-belt of the elder, and handed the 
weapon to Sir Edward ,• “ and I think,.too,” he added^ 
“ I will have thee change clothes with me.” 

He loosed his grasp a little, and helped the Round¬ 
head to rise, but still kept his pistol near enough to 
make an impression on him. 

“JVow, then,” he said, “ unfrock, and speedily! ‘ It 
is a naughty night to sw’im in,’ but thou must strip. 
Be quick, Ananias j thou wert never before honoured 
with such a valet de cliamhre. Come, thy cloak and 
band, and the rest of the sheep’s clothing in which 
thou dost ensconce thy wolf’s body. Come quickly!” 
and he added a blow with the flat side of his sword, 
to quicken the lardy operations of the elder, who, with 
many wry faces and great reluctance, did his bidding. 

Sir William then transferrred his pistol to Sir Ed- 
■ward, with a particular request tliat, if the Puritan 
evinced the least symptoms of treachery or refractori¬ 
ness, he would be .so obliging as to shoot him through 
the head without hesitation or ceremony. 

Sir Edward promised; and the lofight stripped off 
his own uniform with great despatch, making Ananias 
put it on, w'hile ho assumed his garb. 

When the exchange was completed, Sir William 
pinioned Ananias’s arms, and helped him upon his 
horseafter which he tied his legs very effectually 
beneath the animal’s belly. 

He then went to the road side, and cutting up a 
stout thistle, he carefully tied it under tlie tail of the 
elder’s steed. 

“ There!” he said, “ Ananias ,• as I have prevented 
thee from smiting thy charger’s sides with thy spurs, 

I have provided for thy rapid journey by putting a 
goad to his tail; and, ns the beast looks to have mettle, 

I warrant that he will not shortly slacken his pace.” 

As he finished speaking, he gave the horse a smart 
blowj at which he sot off in a gallop; and the incessant 
motion of the thistle, which at every bound struck 
against his flanks, soon increased his pace, to the terror 


of iVnanias, who went off like Mazeppa on his wild 
horse. 

“Away! away! and on they dash-— 

Torrents less rapid and less rash.” 

The elder’s journey wus not very long: the horse,, 
maddened by the constant stinging in his rear, kept on 
with unabated speed until he reached a videtlc of tlio 
parliamentary army, placed about ten miles short of 
York. The horse, attracted by the light of the sol¬ 
dier’s fire, bounded towards it: the guards, seeing a 
man in tlie royal uniform riding up to them, betook 
themselves to tlioir arms ,• and, before Ananias, who 
was breathless with fright, could make liimself under¬ 
stood, he wus shot through the head by a particular 
friend and townsman of his own, Tribulation HoldfasL 
who had (juitted his trade of a cobbler to become a 
corporal in Cromwell’s regiment. Ananias and ho 
had been companions in wickedness from their boy¬ 
hood upward, and had both taken to the thriving trado 
of hypocrisy just at that time wdien every body who 
knew them predicted that the gallows must be tlieir 
inevitable fate. They had botlr been poachers and 
deer-stealers: Tribulation had a habit of squinting, 
and was always reckoned a crack shot by night, or at 
other improper and unseasonable times; but his skill 
was never advantageous to the rest of the world, ex¬ 
cepting on this occasion. When he examined, by tho 
fire-light, the face of his prey, he was astonished to 
find his old friend Ananias, and still more so to seo 
him bound hand and foot, and in the uniform of tho 
JMarquis of Newcastle’s regiment- He was, however, 
sure that there was a inistake ia some quarter or other; 
and, to ])ut an end to afiy heedless inquiries, which 
might turn out impleasantly for himself, he, with the 
assistance of his comrades, dug a hasty graVe, in which 
the carcass and • the memory of Ananias Fats Wpre. 
buried together. 

Sir William D’Avenant knew nothing—ahd, if he 
had, he w^ould have cared as little—about the rogue 
he had thus sent headlong to meet his fate. Sir Ed¬ 
ward—who, faint and exhausted as he was, had not 
been able to refrain from laughter at the manner in 
which D’Avenant had stripped the Puritan, and then 
dismissed him—now asked his friend what ho pur¬ 
posed doing? 

“ I do intend, with your honour’s permission,” he 
replied, “ to present myself at Calverley Hall, in the- 
venerable character of Ananias Fats. It would bo 
something dangerous, as well to the good ladies there 
as to our owm insignificant throats, to appear in our 
proper persons at this juncture: I propose, therefore, 
to go first, and sound the place; after which I will 
return to you, and effect your entry. Do you approve 
of this?” 

“ Do as you wdll—j^our ingenuity and discretion are 
the best qualities in the world to rely upon in danger; 
and, just now, I am really so much exhausted that I 
am wholly incapable of any exertion.” 

“ No matter, gentle cavalier; I will pei-sonate thi« 
zealous brother so to the life, that, if you could seo 
me, you would be fain to cry out, with FalstafTs host¬ 
ess, ‘O rare! he doth it as like one of thesq^harlotry 
players as I ever see.’ ” 

“ 1 believe,” he continued, as they rode onw*ards, 

“ that I was born under an acting planet; the theatro 
seerris to bo my destiny; and, unless these pestilent 
Puritans should succeed in rooting out, as they threaten 
to do, the drama from this nation, I believe I shall 
take up with poetry, and the stage at last. All this 
comes of having a dramatist for my godfather: if any 
other than gentle Will Shakspeare had held me over 
the font, I might have escaped so beggarly a lot; but, 
hang Care! I w^ould not exchange such a sponsor for 
a better—even if the world ever saw a better, which 
I doubt 
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They now approached Calverley Hall, and, by Sir 
Edward’s directions, rode through the park to a small 
summer-house, which stood at the end of the garden. 
Here the poet assisted his friend to alight; and, having 
bestowed him safely upon a couch, he turned his horse 
into the carriage road, and trotted up at a smart pace 
to the great entrance. After rapping for some time 
with the butt-end of his pistol at the door, he heard 
steps proceeding along the spacious hall; and soon 
afterwards a small wicket in tlie door was opened, 
and he saw the white head of old Gervase, the butler, 
peeping through it. 

“ How now? who knocks here at this time o’night?” 
was asked from within. 

“ Verily, one of the brethren, who seeketh to com¬ 
mune with the Lady Vavasour,” replied the knight, in 
the tone of the character he had assumed. 

“ Then, my brother, you must come to-morrow,” re¬ 
plied the servant, with an ill-tempered scorn, which 
raised him highly in Sir William’s opinion. “ My lady 
sees neither brother nor sister to-night.” 

“ Man, thou art uncivil,” said Sir William; “ I have 
General Fairfax’s commission to enter this dwelling.” 

“This is not General Fairfax’s house, but my mas¬ 
ter’s Sir Edward Vavasour; and, unless you have hi.^ 
commission, you enter not hero.” A good deal of 
grumbling about “ crop-eared canting thieves” follow¬ 
ed, which w’as not quite distinct. 

“ Do you then resist ? and must I use force ?” 

“ You must do just as you like, only I tell you that T 
have a firelock here; and Ralph, the gardener, has 
gotten another, which he’ll fire from the other side of 
the house when he hears mine; and, this pitch dark 
night, we can neither of us tell one o’ the brethren, 
as you call yourself, from a housebreaker; so, unless 
thy hide be bullet-proof,’ware making any disturbance 
ierc/' 

"Sir William heard the old fellow winding up the 
lock of his piece; and, when he had finished, the iron- 
shod butt of it rung upon the stone floor of the hall. 
He began to think that his masquerading might turn 
out seriously, so he alighted and approached the door. 

“ Gervase,” he said, in a lower tone, and in his na¬ 
tural way of speaking, “ if you love your master, open 
instantly. I am alone, you have naught to fear.” 

“ Body o’ me, though,” cried the old butler, to whom 
the voice was familiar, “ that cannot be one of the 
brethren! Let us look at thy face, man;” and he held 
his candle tip to the wicket. 

“ Lord love your honour, I know you by your nose,” 
cried Gervase, as he hastened to undo the heavy fas¬ 
tenings of the door, and to admit Sir William. 

In a few words the knight explained to him the 
necessity there was for keeping Sir Edward s arrival 
secret, lest, as he feared, after the defeat at Marston, 
the whole country should fall into the hands of the 
parliamentarians, and in that case his life w'ould be 
hardly safe. For this purpose he told the butler that 
he intended to keep up the character of the Puritan 
whose clothes he wore; and that with the exception 
of himself and the ladies, he wished no one in the 
house to know him but as Brother Ananias Fats. He 
then bade him accompany him to the little pavilion, 
whence they carried Sir Edward into the house unper¬ 
ceived, most of the servants being at this time in bed. 
Sir William, after having seen Hamlet safely stabled, 
desired to be announced to the ladies. 

Their anxiety to know the result of a battle, in 
which Sir Edward was certain to be engaged, had 
prevented them from retiring to rest; and, although it 
was now near midnight, and of course long past the 
hour at which even ladies of quality in those times 
sought their pillows, the Ladies Vavasour were still 
up. The dowager lady was employed in working at 
a tapestry frame, in which she was assisted by a pretty 
black-eyed girl, an attendant, somewhat above the 


degree of a servant. The Lady Margaret bad been 
reading aloud the Countess of Pembroke’s “ Arcadia,” 
and was just arriving at the termination of the tragic 
story of Argalus and Parthenia. 

The progress towards a perfection of style, which 
our language has made since the period when this 
delightful romance was written, prevents us in a ^eat 
measure from relishing the quaintness of its expressions j 
but, in spite of this disadvantage, it would be impossi¬ 
ble to deny to it as a whole, and to this episode in 
particular, the possession of very powerful pathos. 

The Lady Vavasour had read the account of the 
death of Argalus, and the sequel, showing how the 
poor heart-stricken Parthenia, carried by her grief 
beyond the bounds of reason and the customs of her 
sex, had put on the armour of a warrior, and, calling 
herself the Knight of the Tomb, defied, in this disguise, 
the gallant Amphialus, by whose hand her lover had 
fallen. Her taunts and insults provoked Amphialus, 
who w’ould willingly have spared her, to inflict a 
mortal wound upon her neck; when, upon alighting 
to see the face of his unknown discourteous antagonist, 
he discovered, to his grief and horror, that she was a 
woman. 

“ The head-piece was no sooner ofl] but that there 
fell about the shoulders of the overcome knight the 
treasure of faire golden haire, which, with the face 
(soone known by the badge of excellency), witnessed 
that it was Parthenia, the unfortunately vertuous wife 
of Argalus; her beauty then, even in despight of the 
passed sorrow or coming death, assuring all beholders 
that it was nothing short of perfection. For her ex¬ 
ceeding faire eyes having, with continuall weepings 
gotten a little redness about them; her roundy swnetly- 
swelling lips a little trembling, as though they kisst 
their neighbour Death; in her cheeks the w’hitenesse,. 
striving by little and little to get upon the rosinessc of 
them; her neck (a neck, indeed, of alabaster) display¬ 
ing the wound, which, with most dainty bloud, labour¬ 
ed to drown its own beauties; so, as here w’as a river 
of purest red, there an iland of perfittest white, each 
giving lustre to the other, wdth the sweet countenance 
(God knows) full of an unafifected languishing. Though 
these things to a grossly conceiving sense might seem 
disgracious, yet, indeed, w^ere they but apparelling 
beauty in a new fashion, which (all looking upon 
through the spectacles of pity) did even increase the 
lines of her natural fairnesse; so as Amphialus was 
astonished w ith grief, compassion, and shame, detesting 
his fortune, that made him unfortunate in victory.” 

This tale had excited abundance of tears from the 
two ladies, whose anxiety for Sir Edward’s fate made 
them full of sympathy for the fabled woes of the per¬ 
sonages of the romance; while the black-eyed Doro¬ 
thy—whose heart had yet experienced so few sorrows 
of its own, that her tears were always ready to start 
for those of others, either real or imaginarj^—wept 
until she could hardly see her needle. 

This melancholy party was disturbed by the en¬ 
trance of Gervase, who announced Master Ananias 
Fats, to the astonishment and displeasure of the ladies. 
They could not conceive what had induced the butler 
to depart from the ceremonious respect with which he 
usually approached them, and more particularly in 
favour of a man bearing such a name. 

There was, however, no time to chide, for Ananias 
entered close upon Gervase’s heel, and, with the in¬ 
solent awkwardness which distinguished the Puritans 
of the time, he advanced towards the old lady, keeping 
his hat on, and saluting her in no other way than with 
a long drawling sigh, partaking somewhat of the mixed 
nature of a groan and a snuffle. 

The old lady drew herself up w'ith all the dignity 
she could command; and, if looks had the power to 
slay, hers would have pierced the pseudo Ananias, 
through and tlirough. 
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Sir William, however, looked at her without chang¬ 
ing the affected gravity of his countenance. “ Sister,” 
he said,'' if thou art she whom men call the Lady Va¬ 
vasour, 1 would speak with thee.” 

“ I am the dowager Lady Vavasour.” 

“Hum! Dismiss the maiden.” 

“ I can have no conversation with thee which she 
as well as all the rest of my household may not hear.” 

“ Sister, be not obstinate;—again I say unto thee, 
dismiss the maiden.” 

“ I have no other reply to make to your insolence, 
but to request you will speedily do your errand, (un- 
W’elcome, whatever it may be,) and that you relieve 
me from this intrusion.” 

“ Sister, thou art—a woman.” He added, in a lower 
tone, “ II faut qu'elle nous quitte; les nouvcUes dont je 
suis charges ne soni que pour vous et Madame.'’ 

The old lady was more astonished than ever at 
hearing the Puritan speak in French. She saw imme¬ 
diately that there must be some mystery; and now she 
could account for the abruptness of the entrance of 
Gervase, who, she did not doubt, was acquainted with 
if. She therefore told Dorothy, whose large black 
eyes were rolling about in utter astonishment, to retire. 

As soon as the girl was gone, Sir William untied 
the string of his high-crowned hat, and, his hair falling 
about his shoulders, he appeared in his own .shape— 
that of an old and valued acquaintance. He related 
the fatal event of the fight at Marston; the destruction 
of the Marquis of Newcastle’s regiments; the ill fortune 
of Sir Edward; and shortly touched upon the’man¬ 
ner of his escape. This recital, short as it was, was 
interrupted by the anxious inquiries of the tender and 
affectionate Lady Margaret, who, when she learnt that 
her husband was in the house, insisted on being led 
to him instantly. Sir William moderated her impa¬ 
tience as well as he could; he assured her that Sir 
Edward was in no danger, although his w^ounds w’ould 
render him incapable of any exertion for several days 
to come; but that which had the most weight with her 
was his representation of the peril to which her hus¬ 
band’s life might be exposed if it should bo known 
that he was at Calverley. A council w'as held as to 
the best place of lodging the wounded baronet at once 
safely and commodiously. It was soon decided that 
he should occupy two small chambers which formed 
part of a suite of rooms, and from which a secret stair¬ 
case led into a little pavilion in the garden: this stair¬ 
case was seldom opened, and known only to the old 
servants; and the entrance to the rooms with which it 
was connected, being in the wainscot, might be easily 
concealed by a couch, or any other piece of furniture. 
The preparations w’ere soon made, and before morning 
Sir Edward was safely installed in his new quarters, 
and under the care of his fond wife and mother. Here 
he lived for nearly a month : he was able to take ex¬ 
ercise at night in the grounds and in the adjoining 
wood, and the days were passed in the most agreeable 
manner. His wounds, which their numbers alone 
rendered formidable, were nearly well; and he now 
began to think what steps should be taken for the 
future. To stay in England seemed useless to the 
king’s cause, and dangerous not only to himself, but to 
those who were far dearer to him lhaft himself. The 
example the Marquis of Newcastle had set him of 
quitting the kingdom, which, if he had been alone, he 
would not have followed, now seemed the best course 
for him to pursue, and to this the persuasions of his 
mother and his wife also strongly inclined him. The 
dissensions, and, as it sometimes appeared to him, the 
devoted follies of the royal party, were hardly less 
disgusting than the falsehood and villany of the parlia¬ 
ment. At length he resolved to adopt this measure. 
The news of his death had long been received at Cal¬ 
verley, and was universally believed by all but those 
who were in the secret. The servants had been all 


put into mourning, and preparations made for the de¬ 
parture of the ladies and the children to France. Per¬ 
mission was obtained without much difficulty, because 
the prospect of so fat a sequestration as the estate at 
Calverley was too enticing to permit the membera of 
the council to throw any obstacle in the way of it 

Sir William D’Avenant liked so well the character 
of the Puritan that he continued to keep it up, and he 
had even the audacity to travel to Hall under the 
name of Fats, notwithstanding the possibility which he 
believed might exist of his meeting the real owner of 
that dignified appellation. Our readers know that such 
a possibility was, to say the least, a very remote one; 
but Sir William, who was not so sure of that fact, had 
resolved, in case he should meet him, to outface the 
brother; and he did not doubt that, after a whole fort¬ 
night’s practice, he should be enabled to beat him, 
even at his own weapons. 

He went to Hull for the purpose of engaging a 
vessel to carry the Lady Vavasour and her household 
to France, and had the good fortune to light upon an 
honest fellow, who commanded a smuggling lugger, 
and who hated the parliament so much that it was 
with difficulty D’Avenant could get him to treat with 
a person of his appearance. Having, however, invited 
him to the inn at which he lodged, he made so favour¬ 
able an impression upon the skipper as to overcome 
all his scruples, although he did it at the expense of a 
headache, the consequence of keeping the seaman in 
countenance while he discussed a huge can of a com¬ 
position, that he called rumho, and which he mixed 
wdth his own hand. By the time they were at the 
bottom of their beverage, the skipper, drunk as he was, 
W'as satisfied that D’Avenant was no more a Puritan 
than himself, and he promised to hold himself ready 
for sea as soon as he should receive ordens. Gamblers 
and smugglers and thieves are all honourable men, 
and scrupulously observant of their promises when it 
suits their interest to be so: of such men it may be 
truly said, that their words are better than their bonds; 
and as, in this instance. Master Roger Blurt could get 
nothing by breaking his eagagement, he stood to it like 
a stout fellow. 

Upon Sir William’s return to Calverley the prepa¬ 
rations for the removal were set about with the great¬ 
est diligence; and, in the course of a very few days, 
the chief part of what was intended to be taken away 
w’as carried down to Hull. The other arrangements 
were also completed, and it was settled that at the 
close of the day the ladies should depart in a carriage, 
under the escort of old Gervase and another servant, 
and accompanied by Brother Ananias, who had con¬ 
descendingly promised to see them embark. 

A livery suit had been provided for Sir Edward 
exactly like that of the servant who w'as to attend the 
carriage with Gervase; and it had been settled that 
he should make tlie first part of the journey in the 
carriage, and that the party should not set out until 
late in the day, in order to shun observation. They 
were to cross the bridge at the end of Calverley Wood, 
and then to take a road by which they should avoid 
the town of Leeds, where the greatest, or rather the 
only, danger awaited them. After travelling all night, 
the servant, a trusty lad, the son of one of Sir Edward’s 
tenants, was to be dismissed, and the baronet to fake 
his character and his place. Relays had been provided 
on the road, and tlie whole journey was to be made 
without stopping any longer than might be wholly 
unavoidable. 

No plan could have been more cleverly arranged; 
but it is the fate of all human plans to be subject to 
accidents, which traverse and baffie them. As poor 
Burns sung, 

“ The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-glee 
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and those of the junto at Calverley were not exempt 
from this common lot. 

On the day fixed for the departure they were sitting 
after dinner, and the conversation had taken a melan¬ 
choly tone, which was probably occasioned by their 
being about to quit a spot around which all their best 
affections were entwined: the prospect, too, of going 
to another and a foreign country, perhaps for ever, 
under all the disadvantages of exile, and exposed to 
innumerable privations so hard to bear Ijy persons who 
had, until this time, lived in almost unlimited opulence, 
was not very cheering. If it had not been for the 
charm (oftentimes deceitful, but, even at the worst, still 
a charm) which Hope throws about the human heart 
in its saddest moods, the sorrow of the inmates of Cal¬ 
verley would have been greater; but they thought of 
their return, and this mitigated their regret at being 
compelled to depart. 

Sir William D’Avenant, whose cheerfulness and 
vivacity were never to be subdued, drew a glowing 
picture of the delight with wdiich they would greet 
Calverley w’hen a short residence abroad had made 
them duly appreciate its beauties, which he said they 
were far from doing at present.—Then he talked of 
France, whither they were going; he described the 
gaiety and brilliancy of the French court, until he even 
made the gentle Lady Margaret think it might be as 
well to see it. He spoke to the old lady of the stately 
dignity and decorous etiquette which prevailed there— 
of the respect with whicli the aristocracy was treated 
by the people—-until she believed that, if she could 
come back when she liked, she should have pleasure 
in visiting again a country -which she had not seen 
since her childhood, and which was the native land of 
her ancestors. He praised the chivalrous and gallant 
spirit of the youth of France, and talked of the superior 
lefinement and grace which pervaded the higher orders 
of the nation, until the baronet wus persuaded that it 
was better to live in France, until quiet should be 
restored to England, tlian to stay losing his time and 
his labour in fighting the Roundheads. Sir 'William 
had even made Dorothy, -who was sitting in a bay 
window, think that there was nothing so dreadful in 
going to France, when Gervase entered with a look of 
considerable alarm, and put an end to his harangue. 

“ Away, away, your honour, to your hiding-place! 
Here’s a troop of the cursed Club-men coming up the 
avenue, and God knows what may be their purpose.” 

In a moment the baronet retired to his chamber; 
the entrance was carelully closed, and the party had 
resumed their places, when the leader of the party, 
whom Gervase had descried, entered the room in which 
they were sitting. 

This man was "well known to the Lady Vavasour, 
and to all the household. He was by trade a miller, 
and lived at a short distance from Leeds. In his 
youth he had been one of the most troublesome black¬ 
guards that the county could produce ; the terror of the 
quiet people of his own rank, and universally hated. 
He had been often whipped and imprisoned, and once 
narrowly escaped hanging; for which good luck he 
w’as indebted to the late Sir Ralph, who took pity of 
his tender years. Having reached the age of forty, he 
on a sudden became marvellously pious, and, by a 
consequence then quite in the usual course, he also 
became a resolute rebel. The habits of his former 
life, perhaps, led him to join the Club-men rather than 
the regularly organized forces of the Parliament. They 
had more of a buccaneering commission; and, unless 
they were belied, they did not care which side they 
plundered, so that they did but plunder. 

The quaUfications of Sampson Ryder could not be 
overlooked in such a society; he soon procured a 
command, and was the dread of the whole county. 
The inliabitants of Calverley had long expected to 
suffer from his attacks; but he had kept aloof from 


them in a very singular manner, and had, on all occa¬ 
sions, shown an inclination to be as civil as the bru¬ 
tality of his nature would allow of Rascal as he was, 
he could not but remember that the late Sir Ralph’s 
intercession alone had saved him horn the gallow’s: the 
old baronet had, iDcsides, been a kind and considerate 
landlord to Samps<jn and his father, and he could not 
quite bring his mind to the commission of any outrage 
on the Calverley family. His coming on the present 
occasion was not of his ow n choice, but in consequence 
of an order from Fairfax, who had sent him to see the 
house cleared, and had given him, besides, particular 
directions to take care that no persons should accom¬ 
pany the ladies but such as had already received 
permission. This injunction was rather the result of 
that jealous policy which the general always pursued, 
than of any suspicion that the suite of the Calverley 
family would contain any of the royalist fugitives; and 
of the existence of Sir Edw'ard he had not the most 
distant notion. Ryder had also been directed to leave 
a guard at the hall, and to place the rest of his men 
at a barrier called Bradford Gate, about a quarter of a 
mile from the side of the bridge nearest to Calverley. 
This barrier had been strengthened in order to prevent 
any hostile approach, of which Fairfax said he had 
received some intimation. 

Sampson Ryder, upon his entrance, made a bow’, in 
which his mingled arrogance and awkwardness were 
displayed in a very amusing manner. He then ad¬ 
vanced to the old lady, and, with an air which partook 
of trembling as well as swaggering, he told her that 
part of his errand which related to her own departure. 
The good old lady made no reply; but, thinking that 
at this critical moment the example of those Catholics 
who offer a candle to a certain black gentleman, not 
enrolled among the saints of the calendar, might be 
advantageously followed, she ordered refresliments to 
be provided for Master Ryder, and withdrew, leaving 
him in the hands of the Reverend Ananias Fats. 

The supposed Puritan immediately began to engage 
the leader of the Club-men in conversation, for the 
purpose as well of gaining time as to enable Mm to 
find out the character of the man, in order to turn it 
to some account. The latter was, however, no such 
easy matter; he found that his companion wus as 
stupid and as hard-headed a ruffian as ever w-as 
employed to do mischief: he listened to the canting 
harangue with which Sir William, in his assumed 
character, regaled him, but neither seemed to under¬ 
stand nor to care for it, busying himself in the mean 
time with long and frequent draughts out ol a black¬ 
jack w'ell filled with ale, and cutting enormous slices 
from a piece of cold beef w hich stood beside it. He, 
however, found leisure in the mean time to explain to 
the supposed elder, at greater length than he had 
communicated to the lady, the exact tenor of his order 
from Fairfax. 

Sir William was greatly perplexed at this imtoward 
event, which, as it seemed, must necessarily overturn 
all tlie plans they had formed for Sir Edward’s escape, 
and would even place him in great danger of falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The time was fast ap¬ 
proaching at which the departure of the ladies and 
their suite w'as to take place; and the person of Sir 
Edward w^as so well known to Ryder, and perhaps to 
many of his troop, that it would be madness to think 
that any such disguise as they were furnished with 
could effectually conceal him. There was not a mo¬ 
ment to lose, and Sir William was aMolutely at his 
wits’ end for a scheme to rescue his friend fi'om the 
perilous plight in which he w'as now^ placed. 

He quitted the room for the purpose of holding a 
short council with the ladies, wdien, as he crossed the 
passage, he met Dorothy, the waiting-maid. 

“ What shall we do, sir ?” cried the poor girl, who 
had been weeping heartily, for she thought that her 
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master’s discovery was certain: “ it will be impossible 
to deceive that brute Ryder and his wicked compa¬ 
nions. I wish, with all my heart, that one of the 
ghosts he is so much afraid of, would carry him away.” 
« What ghosts ? Dorothy,” asked Sir William. 

“ Oh, sir, he believes in all manner of ghosts, and is 
as much afraid of them as a little child at a nursery 
tale.” 

“ Is he, indeed ?” exclaimed Sir William, who saw 
through this hint an assailable point in the Club-man, 
on which he thought he might make a successful at¬ 
tack. “ You are quite sure of this, Dorothy ?” 

“ Quite sure, your honour; why he believes that 
Calverley wood is haunted by Sir Roger’s ghost to this 
day.” 

“ That is the only respectable part of his character 
that I have been able to discover,” replied Sir William, 
as he Iiastened back to the room in which he had left 
the Roundhead. 

He again attempted to engage the miller in conver¬ 
sation ; and, thanks to the ale which tlie latter had 
drunk, he did so with a little better success. 

“ Brother, said Sir W^illiam, with a deep groan, 
and at the same moment turning up his eyes until 
nothing but the white of them w*as to be seen-—“ bro¬ 
ther, w'e live in dreadful times 1 Not only does the 
wickedness of man vex the righteous of the land, but 
the great enemy himself roams about unchained amontr 
us!” ^ 

At the moment when Sir William had began to 
speak, Ryder liad stuck a large piece of bread, wedge- 
shaped, and weighing a quarter of a pound, into his 
enormous moutli ,• and, such was the impression made 
upon him by the knight’s speech, that he sate with his 
mouth and eyes wide open, and the bread fixed as if 
it was never to move again. Sir William saw he had 
made a hit, and w'ent on. 

“ Yea, my brother, the devil himself is come amongst 
us, and roars and roams about, seeking whom he may 
devour.” 

» The Lord preserve us!” ejaculated Ryder, as soon 
as he had extrica'fed the crust from his ponderous jaws, 
dost mean that th’ oud one himself is on earth f ’ 

“ As surely he is, my brother, as that thou and I are 
sinners—and, what is more, he has become a cavalier, 
and has taken the king’s side.” 

“ Wliy, how do’st know, man ?” cried Ryder, who 
trembled in every joint. 

“ Has not the news reached thee, then V’ asked Sir 
William, affecting some surprise: “hast thou not heard 
of this malignant enemy, whom men call Prmce Ru¬ 
pert ?” 

“ No, only that he’s a Jarman prince without land 
or money, and that he comes here to fight for so much 
of ours as ever he can get.” 

“ He is the devil’s prime agent, and works by the 
assistance of hell, to the discomfort of the saints.” 

“ Oh Lord I” exclaimed the Club-jnan, 

“ Did you ever see him ?” asked the Imight. 

“ Yes,” replied Ryder. 

“ Well, and did you not think he looked as if he 
dealt with the devil ?” 

“ I think he has a wild kind of outlandish look.” 

“ The fires of hell burn in his eyes; he sits in his 
quarters reading at night without a candle. And did 
you ever see the great black dog which constantly 
goes about with him ?” 

“ Oh yes, often; and once tried to shoot it.” 

“ But could not ?” 

Ryder shook his head. 

“ No wonder, for that black dog is the devil incar¬ 
nate—the foul fiend himself.* Have you heard what 
he did at Marston Moor ?” 


* In the old Duchess of Orleans’ “ Memoirs of the 
Rengency,” she has, among a thousand other very odd 
H 2 


“ No.” 

“ Why, the prince was unhorsed, and lying in the 
midst of a band of our soldiers, who, if he were not 
really a fiend, w’ould soon have made an end of him; 
wlien suddenly this black dog burst in among them, 
and, taking the prince up in his mouth, threw him, as 
easily us a fox would throw a turltey, across his back, 
and carried him off! The soldiers of Cromwell’s troop 
say they struck at the dog repeatedly, but their swords 
either fell sliort, or sounded upon his black hide like 
hammers upon an anvil, and made as little impression. 
He carried his burden off safely; and, in less than five 
minutes, the prince w’as mounted again, and renewed 
the charge.” 

“ Oh Lord, oh Lord I” cried Ryder, as he wiped 
away the large drops wliicli terror had wrung from his 
fbreliead, “ what is to become of the holy cause if our 
enemies liave the aid of Satan ? I fear no man alive, 
be he prince or Jarman, or cavalier, or what not; but 
I can’t fight Old Scratch.” 

“ Trust to thy own righteous acts, and the prayers 
of the saints.” 

“ Pray for mo then, holy sir, for • I had rather trust 
to thy prayers tlian my owm righteousness; of which, 
sinner as I am, it becomes me not to speak.” 

For once in his life Sampson Ryder told the truth. 
Sir William saw that he had gained a certain ascen¬ 
dancy over him, w-hich he believed would be quite 
enough for his purpose. His chief object now was to 
pi’event the departure of the miller before night-fall, 
when he trusted that he should be able, by some means 
or other, to secure Sir Edward’s passage through the 
barrier, which w'as guarded by Ryder’s > men. He, 
tlierefore, continued to invent a thousand other lies, all 
as frightful as that of Prince Rupert and his black 
dog, and all concerning the devil in person, until he 
found he had the miller completely in his hands. 

The day had now nearly closed in, and Ryder was 
impatient to depart, telling his reverend friend plainly 
that he did not like to ride through Calverley W'ood 
after dark if he could avoid it. 

“ But in my company,” said the supposed Ananias, 
“ what can you have to fear ? I defy the evil one 
and all his legions: trust on me, my son, and fear 
nothing.” 

Ryder, as may be guessed, was as credulous and. 
superstitious on this point as he was fierce and unas¬ 
sailable on any other; and he acquiesced in all that 
Brother Fats suggested. Sir William was not a man 
to lose any of the advantages wdiich were thus pre¬ 
sented to him, and he found little difficulty in inducing 
the Club-man to stay. He left him for a short time 
wliile he w’ent to Lady Vavasour, and informed her of 
the plan lie meant to pursue. He enjoinec/ her, in th& 
first place, to commence the preparations for her de¬ 
parture, without manifesting the least concern to the 
people about the house. He promised that he would 
do all in his power to ensure the escape of Sir Edwardj 
and he had already done so much lliat she could not 
doubt his zeal or ability. He begged her, besides, to 
pursue her journey wdthout stopping, to the first stage, 
which had been previously fixed upon, and which was 
about twelve miles off This being arranged, he went 
into the chamber of Sir Edward, to whom he explam- 
ed all that he had gathered from the Club-man. 

“ There is nothing,” he said, “ to be done with this 
ruffian but by frightening him; I advise you, tlierefore, 
to steal out by the garden-gate, and make the best of 


and amusing things, the following:—“ I have heard it 
said that in England the people used to take my late 
uncle Rupert for a sorcerer, and his large black dog 
for the devil; for this reason, when he joined the army, 
and aliaclied the enemy, whole regiments fled before 
The latter fact is perhaps the most questionable part 
of the story. 
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your way to the wood. We must needs pass through 
it in our way from this place. I will contrive so that 
Ryder shall be my compagnon de voyage, and shall 
have much mistook my man if I do not make him aid 
our project in some way or other. I mean to frighten 
him with the old story about Sir Roger de Calverley; 
do you take care to be near the road, and contrive by 
some signal to let me know you are within hearing; 
you must then keep very close to us: you will know 
the miller by his white coat; he rides a very stout 
gelding, which can carry two for a few miles as well 
as need be. When I shall say ‘ Loup on, tor the 
third time, you must jump up behind the miller, and 
spur his horse as hard as you can, while you gripe him 
tightly. If the worst comes to the worst, and the 
villain should not be so much frightened as I reckon 
•upon, you must put a stop to his resistance by killing 
him; but, as the county is full of his friends, this would, 
at all events, be dangerous, and I hope will not be 
necessary. If, however, it should, you must do any 
thing but shoot him, for that will make a noise, and 
ruin all. Now God be with you!” he said, squeezing 
his friend’s hand: “ away to the garden-gale ,* keep 
near the path in the wood; and remember, the third 
time that I shall say ‘Loup on,’ you must be en 
croupe^ 

Sir William then returned to his companion, whom 
he found recovered from his panic, and giving direc¬ 
tions to his men. Five of them Ryder ordered to re¬ 
main at Calverley Hall, to take charge of and keep 
the place; the others he dismissed to return and take 
up their posts in the house near the barrier by the 
bridge, through which they were to suffer no persons, 
whether friend or foe, to go over after he, Ryder, and 
the reverend elder, Ananias Fats, should have passed. 

And, hark ye,” said he to his lieutenant, “ let none 
of the men get drunk;—and don’t stop me to ask the 
watchword as I pass: ’zounds, they ought to knovv my 
coat if the night were as dark as Christmas. Let me 
and the reverend brother pass; you can make no mis¬ 
take with his black and my white coat; and, if the 
parliament itself should come, let no one else pass 
Bradford Gate until daylight.” 

The fellow made an ugly bow, by which he meant 
to express that he understood, and should obey, his 
commander’s bidding; and then mounting, he got his 
company into such order as they were capable of, and 
set off at a quick pace towards the gate alluded to. 
The carriage was soon afterwards brought round to 
the hall-door, and every thing was ready for departure. 
The two ladies bade farewell to the ancient building 
in which they had both enjoyed so much happiness, 
and with abundance of tears, which were rather shed 
for the peril in which they knew Sir Edward to stand, 
than because they were about to quit Calverley, they 
began their journey. 

Ryder wwld now have set off also; but the worthy 
and reverend elder, drawing him back by the arm into 
the hall in which they had before been sitting, told 
him he had a word or two for his private ear. When 
they entered he pointed to a seat; and, taking one 
himself, “ My brother,” he said, “‘these benighted 
sinners, dark as they are in the ways of their own 
conceit, have nevertheless certain worldly knowledge, 
■which the truly righteous—such as thou and I, bro¬ 
ther—need not disdain to profit by. During my sojourn 
here I have discovered that within these walls there 
is a small parcel of a curious and ancient wine; a 
wine indeed so ancient that it ought not to tarry longer 
without drinking, and it can never be belter drunk 
than at the present moment.” 

Ryder was afraid of spirits—but not of wine; he 
had already drunk enough to give him an inclination 
for drinking more, and he needed little pressing to fall 
into the proposition. The reverend Ananias went to 
a cupboard in the hall, and produced from its recesses 


two cobwebbed long-necked flasks, the tops of which 
were covered with that faded green wax which is a 
thousand times more delightful to the eye of a real 
connoisseur than the cerngo that covers the rarest coins 
of antiquarian treasure. 

The Club-man, although he had never seen such 
things before, had an instinctive veneration for bottles 
like these; and “ the divinity that stirred within them” 
exercised its influence even over so insensible a clod 
as he was. The seeming Ananias produced a cork¬ 
screw, with which he released the cork from its im¬ 
prisonment of many years; and the wune, as if rejoic¬ 
ing at its freedom, emitted a perfume to which wild 
flowers and spring mornings are only secondary in the 
scale of deliciousness. 

Sampson Ryder snuffed up with eagerness and de¬ 
light the rich and unwonted scent which now reached 
hfs olfactory nerves. He already enjoyed it in anti¬ 
cipation ; but, when Ananias poured out a bumper of 
the sparkling liquor, the miller seized it, and, swallow¬ 
ing it at long gulps, his delight knew no bounds: he 
swore it was the only liquor that a freeman and a sol¬ 
dier ought to drink, and declared he was willing to 
fight up to his knees in the blood of cavaliers for such 
a beverage. Sir William encouraged this temper; 
and, by the fascinations of his conversation, which he 
possessed the rare and valuable faculty of adapting to 
the characters of various persons, he kept Ryder talk¬ 
ing and drinking with him until the night had com¬ 
pletely set in, and the Club-man, though not absolutely 
drunk, was reasonably stupid. 

Brother Ananias now pretended to be in a great 
hurry to depart, and threw out some obscure hints of 
having been directed by high authority to watch the 
Calverley family to the coast, by w'hich insinuations 
he increased his own importance in the mind of his 
besotted companion, and effectually avoided suspicion. 
The horses were ordered; and the travellers mounting, 
Ryder upon his own gelding, and Ananias upon a stout 
hackney belonging to Sir Edward, they manfully took 
the road. 

As soon as they w^ere at a short distance from the 
hall, the false Puritan began to lead the discourse t^ 
wards the subject of supernatural appearances. This 
was much to the vexation and discomfort of Sampson, 
who did not, however, like to show his terror, or to 
affront the worthy gentleman who had introduced him 
to a sample of such Burgundy as had induced him to 
firm the pious resolve of returning on the following 
day to Calverley, for the purpose of appropriating to 
himself all that he could find in the cellars.* 

Sir William went on, therefore, unchecked in hi& 
stories about ghosts and devils, and brought the dis¬ 
course, by an easy transition, from goblins in general 
to that which was universally believed to haunt Cal¬ 
verley wood. “ You know, of course, he said to his 
companion “ the history of Sir Roger de Calverley ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Ryder, eagerly, in the hope that 
his acquiescence might have the eflect of diverting the 
conversation from this topic. 

Sir William looked narrowly around him, for they 
had now arrived at the thickest part of the wood 
through which their path lay. He perceived a figure 
behind him, which he immediately guessed to be that 
of Sir Edward: he waved his hand, unseen by his 
companion, and saw that his signal was returned; satis¬ 
fied on this point, he resumed the subject of the ghost. 

* We must state here, for the satisfaction of our 
readers, that when, at a subsequent period, he did 
venture upon this design, he was miserably thwarted; 
for all the doors of the choicest cellars had been so 
carefully bricked up, that, not being in possession of 
the private marks, by which alone they could be dis¬ 
covered, he was unable to find them, and the wine 
remained safe in its hiding-place. 
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“ Then,” he said, “ if you know the history of Sir 
Roger de Calverley, you know all about Loup on^ 

“ No, I don’t,” said Ryder, whose curiosity was as 
great as his superstition. 

“No!” exclaimed Ananias in seeming surprise: 
* then I must tell you that Sir Roger de Calverley was, 
as you are aware, some centuries ago, the possessor of 
this estate. He was a brave and generous man; had 
served gallantly in the wars abroad; and lived after¬ 
wards on his patrimony, as an English knight should do, 
making himself and his tenantry happy and contented. 
He was married to a lady who was as beautiful and good, 
as he was brave and honest; and for some years they 
lived in uninterrupted felicity. They had three chil¬ 
dren, who added to their happiness; and, if experience 
did not daily show us that it is the lot of mortality to 
have bitterness mingled in their sweetest draughts, it 
should have seemed that this couple were beyond the 
reach of misfortune. A storm of misery was, however, 
about to burst over their heads, and to involve them in 
ruin.” 

“ Well, I know the whole story,” cried Ryder, with 
a little impatience in his tone. 

“ No, you do not,” replied Ananias; “ let mo pro¬ 
ceed, for the best part of it is in the sequel. Sir Roger 
had one fault, and a grievous one it was: but it was 
one which often accompanies the best natures. He 
was inconceivably jealous; and, although tlie virtue 
and propriety of his wdfe had hitherto given him no 
reason to indulge in it, he was himself aware that, if 
it once should take possession of his bosom, he should 
not be able to conlroul it. It sometimes happens tliat 
the dread one has of doing any particular thing leads 
one to do it; and so it was in this instance. This 
does not happen, it is true, to sound minds; but very 
passionate minds are never very sound ones. From 
constantly thinking of jealousy, Sir Roger became jea¬ 
lous, and watched his innocent and light-hearted wife 
with an intenseness which was of itself an evident 
mark of insanity. A spark was only necessary to 
cause the explosion of the fierce contents of his heart; 
and, by her ill fortune, his wife furnished this. One 
day, at dinner, the fond father was caressing one of his 
children, while he kept a wolf’s eye on the mother ; 
although, perhaps, he loved her no less at this moment 
than he had ever done. She, in the lightness of her 
heart, and with a wish to divert the moody temper of 
her husband, which had long caused her great anxiety, 
said to him jestingly, ‘ I wonder how so grim-looking 
a father could have so fair a child.” In a moment 
the demon raged within Sir Roger’s bosom: he became 
ungovernably mad; and, rising from the table, he 
roared to his terrified wife, ‘ You confess it then, adul¬ 
teress ! you confirm my worst suspicions! all my hap¬ 
piness is demolished at once, and hell is broke loose 
upon earth. But I will be revenged,’ he cried—‘ I 
will be the dupe and wittol no longer;’ and, seizing- 
one of the knives on the table, he plunged it into the 
bosom of the child he had been caressing the moment 
before. The mother, horror-stricken, caught the other 
child in her arms, and fled away; Sir Roger followed 
her; and, as she entered her chamber, tore the infant 
from her arms, and it soon fell another victim to his 
blind fury. The lady threw herself under the bed 
which stood in the room; but even this retreat afforded 
her no shelter from the madness of her husband. He 
drew his sword, with which he thrust at her several 
times; and, at length, believing he had de.spatched 
her, he went down to the stables and saddled a horse, 
for the purpose of finishing the extermination of his 
family by the slaughter of his eldest son, then at a 
school about ten miles distant. An old servant of the 
house, who had witnessed, but could not prevent, these 
horrors, rode off at the same time; and, passing his 
master on the road, arrived at the school in time to 
give notice of his intention, and to save the child. 


Sir Roger was immediately apprehended, and carried 
to London; when he was brought to trial for the mur¬ 
der of his children. Upon being arraigned he refused 
to plead, and was, therefore, condemned to the dreadful 
sufferance of the peine forte ei dure. Do you know 
what that is ?” 

“ Not exactly,” replied Ryder. 

“ Why, then,” said Sir William, ‘ it is this; when a 
prisoner, arraigned of a felony, refuses to answer to his 
arraignment, the court orders ‘ that he be remanded to 
the prison from whence he came, and put into a low 
dark chamber, and there laid upon his back on the 
floor—naked, unless where decency forbids; ChaC rtiere 
be placed upon his body as great a weight of iron as 
he could bear—and more; that he have no sustenance, 
save only, on the first day, three morsels of the worst 
bread; and, on the second day, three draughts of 
standing water that should be nearest the prison-door; 
and that ho should not eat on the same day that he 
drank, nor drink on the same day that he ate; and 
that he should be without any litter or other thing 
under him; and that one arm should be drawn to one 
quarter of the room with a cord, and the other to 
another; and that his feet should be used in the same 
manner; and that in this situation he should remain 
until he answered. 

“ And all this Sir Roger endured, being resolved to 
expiate in his death, as far as he could, the wrong he- 
had done to his family. If he had pleaded, he must 
of necessity have been tried; and his wife and his 
servants would have been compelled to give evidence 
against him. This dreadful pain he was resolved to 
spare them. Besides which, if ho had been convicted, 
(and there could be no doubt that he would have been,) 
his lands would have been forfeit to the king, and his 
heir a beggar: to avoid this, tlierefore, he remained 
mute, and was treated in the manner I have described 
to you. Being a man of prodigious strength, and able 
to bear great fatigue, it was several days before a 
period was put to his sufferings: at length, worn out 
by the acuteness of his pain, and by the tardiness with 
which Death approached him, he called out, after 
being silent ever since his apprehension, ‘ If there be 
a Yorkshireman in the room, for the love of Christ, 
let him loup onmeaning that he should thereby in¬ 
crease the w'eight on his breast, and put an end to his 
misery.” 

“ Well, mon,” said Ryder, who had been listening 
to hear some new incident in the story which he had 
not known before, “ all this I had heard sin’ I were as - 
high as a cabbage-stalk.” 

“ But, have you heard, also,” said Sir William, who 
had now got to that part of the wood which he judged 
fittest for his purpose, and which was near the end of 
it—“ have you heard, also, that the ghost of Sir Roger 
still haunts this wood ?” 

“ ’Marcy’s sake, don’t talk so hollow,” stammered 
the Club-man, while his teeth rattled audibly together: 

“ don’t ye talk about the ghosts at all,” he added, 
whispering, “ for how can’st tell who be listening to 
thee?” 

“ Fear naught,” replied Sir William, “ but here it 
is that his ghost does really w^alk—hero in this very 
wood; and I have heard many a traveller say that he 
has seen him—nay, more, that he sometimes mounts 
behind them, and gallops with them to the river, 
where he quits them; for the spirits of hell, you know, 
cannot cross a running stream. The only danger, 
besides the fright, from such a visitation, is, lest the 
traveller should be induced to break silence: then the 
ghost would have power to dash him from his saddle,, 
and perhaps to kill him.” 

“ I -w'ish to my heart that we were upon the bridge,” 
said Ryder, whose terrors increased notwithstanding 
all his efforts to controul them. 

“ He comes,” continued Sir William, “ in the shape 
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of a tall man.—^Wliat’s that? Oh, nothing but the white 
stem of a birch.—Sir Roger comes in the shape of a 
tall man; and, before the traveller is aware, he leaps 
on to the horse’s crupper, calling out, in a voice as 
solemn and hollow as if it issued from a deep grave. 
Imp on.” 

At this moment the exclamation of Sir William was 
echoed by another voice immediately behind the tra¬ 
vellers—“Louj) on,” sounded in the ears of the horror- 
stricken miller j and, before he could have looked 
round, even if he had dared to do so, he felt his arms 
lightly grasped by those of some being who w^as 
mounted behind him. The Clul>raan uttered a low 
groan \ but, between terror and intoxication, was per¬ 
fectly incapable of exertion, much less of resistance. 
The horse, either terrified at the supernatural load 
which he bore, or, as our readers, whom we have been 
compelled to let into the secret, may think w^as the 
more likely, influenced by the spurs of the new comer, 
set off at a smart gallop, which soon brought them 
(for Sir William kept up at the same speed) to the 
gale where Ryder’s men were posted. The night was 
dark ; but the Club-men, who were on guard, knew* 
their leader’s white coat, and, expecting the elder to 
be in his company, they did not offer to stop the tra¬ 
vellers, and merely uttered a surly “ Good night.” 

“ The captain is riding his old pace to-night,” said 
one of the Roundheads. 

“ He rides as if the devil were behind him,” said 
another. 

“ Belike he is,” said the first“ and I wish he may 
stick to ’unfor the captain was not too much beloved 
in his owm troop. They then closed the gale. 

In the mean time the travellers kept on at speed. 
Ryder wms more than half inclined to cry out as he 
passed the gate; but the caution of the elder came 
across him, and his longue clave to the roof of his 
mouth. Trembling with fear, and almost sinking from 
the rough grasp of the demon w ho held him, he saw 
with delight that they w*ere approaching the bridge. 
It w*as a rude wooden structure, with a rail on one 
side only. The stream beneath wms rapid, but not 
very deep. “ Now,” thought the frightened Club¬ 
man, “ these horrors will have an end;” but he was 
again deceived; his horse’s fore feet thundered upon 
the bridge ,* and at the same moment a loud and dread¬ 
ful voice roared in his ear “ Loup off!” He could 
bear no more; his strength and his senses yielded at 
this last blow, as dreadful as it w*as unexpected; tlie 
hot breath of the fiend behind seemed to have blasted 
bis very soul; and he sunk pow'erless into the arms of 
bis tormentor. The latter, shifting the hold he had 
upon him, and checking the horse as he directed it 
nearer to the edge of the w’ater, loosened Sampson’s 


large body from the saddle, and, with a slight twrist, 
tumbled him on to the bridge, whence he rolled into 
the stream. The cold water, and the terror of drow*n- 
ing, soon roused him from his imaginary feans: he 
sw’am to the bank, and got safely landed. Long 
before this, however, the sound of his horse’s hoofs 
had died away, and the noise of the fiend’s mad gallop 
had given place to the total stillness of the night. 

“ I shall be sorry if he is drowmod,” said the ghost 
of Sir Roger to his companion. 

“ No ftar of that,” replied the other, “ unless the 
proverb fails him : his gallows destiny is a better pre¬ 
servative from drowning than the best Iwat tliat ever 
was built.” 

Half an hour’s riding brouglit them within sight of 
the place wdiere the carriage had stopped. Sir Ed- 
w^ard now dismounted, and turned loose the Clul)- 
man’s horse, w'hich w’as tolerably blown : he then pro¬ 
ceeded on foot to the little inn, wbere he found his 
mother and his wife, and relieved them from the 
agony of suspense in which they had been, until 
assured of his safety. The horses were brought out: 
Sir Edward mounted in his capacity of servant, and 
Sir William took his place in the carriage. They 
proceeded without delay towards Hull, wdiich place 
they reached without any further accident; and, im¬ 
mediately embarking on board the boat which Sir 
William had engaged, w*ere landed, after a prosperous 
voyage of tw^o days, at the port of Boulogne, and found 
a refuge in the chateau of the elder Lady Vavasour’s 
brother until the Restoration enabled them to return 
to Calverley. 

Ryder, on getting out of the river, made the best of 
his way back to the guard at the gate, and wfith the 
assistance of his men w’as put to bed, w’hen his fright 
and his ducking .soon brought on a fever, which w^ould 
perhaps have killed him, but that the lives of such 
people seem always to be charmed. When he reco¬ 
vered he told the story of his being assailed in the 
wood by the ghost of old Sir Roger, w-ho mounted 
behind his horse. He made some trifling additions in 
his owm favour; such as that when he came to the 
river he tlirew himself into it, to escape from the 
ghost; and that he saw' the demon seize the elder, 
Ananias Fats, and vanish wfth him in a cloud of fire 
and smoke. He told this so often that he at length 
believed it himself; and, as the reverend Brother Fats 
was never afterw ards heard of, there was nobody to 
contradict him. To this day nothing is more religiously 
believed by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood than 
that old Sir Roger’s ghost haunts Calverley w'ood, and 
W'ill leap on the crupper of any traveller who shall 
be rash enough to pass it between midnight and cock- 
crowing. 


SONG FOR MUSIC. 

Wakeful stars are faintly beaming 
With a holy, diamond-light ; 

Tenderly, serenely—seeming 

As they knew' not what was night. 

Scented breezes, deftly creeping 
From their elfin coverts, tell 

Love-tales to young flow'’rels—weeping 
Lest their sighs should mean— Farewell! 

Music haunts me;—mournful singing 
From the sleepless waterfall ; 

Sadly, too, are lone woods ringing 
With the night-bird’s once gay call. 

Fay-lutes, hushed by mortal sighing, 

Chime no more in leafy dell: 

Slowly is my wrung heart dying— 

Surely —as it feels: — Farew'ELl! 


MY SWEET WraTE ROSE. 

My sweet white rose, my sweet white rose, 
O might I wear thee on my breast— 

The dark day cometh—^let me fold 
Thy beauty from the rain and cold ; 

O come and be my guest! 

My sweet white rose, my sweet white rose, 
Thy cheek is very pale and fair! 

Alas! thou art a tender tree. 

My fearful heart doth sigh for thoe. 

Meek nursling of the summer air! 

My sweet white rose, my swreet white rose. 
All full of silver dew thou art; 

The fresh bloom laughs on every leaf 
Oh, ere thy joy is touched by grief, 

Let me bind thee on my heart! 
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THE EOVEIS 

OF HABAKKUK B U B L W RI N Kl B E , GENTBEMAN. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


About six-and-tvventy years ago, a middle-aged. 
North-country attorney, somewhat above five feet 
eight inches in height, but immeasurably corpulent, 
with an old-fashioned calf, mottled eyes, and a hand¬ 
some nose, settled in a large and uncivilized village in 
the West of England. The manners of the inhabitants 
were rude and outrageous,* their names, customs, frolics, 
and language, were such as Ilabakkuk Bullwrinkle 
had never before been accustomed unto. They crack¬ 
ed many a heart-piercing joke on his portly person; 
laughed at his ineffectual attempts to compete with 
the veriest youngsters in the village, at wrestling, or 
cudgel-playing; rejoiced heartily when he suffered a 
cracked pate, or an unexpected baclc-fall; and never 
employed him in the way of his profession. lie could 
have borne all his misfortunes with decency but the 
last;— i/iai irked him beyond measure; and he did not 
scruple to upbraid those who deigned to drink out of 
his cup, with their folly and villanous prejudice, in 
measuring a man’s wit by his skill at gymnastics, and 
exclusively patronizing a couple of rascally pettifoggers 
in the vicinity, whose only merit consisted in their 
hard pates, and dexterity in breaking tlie skulls of 
their clients. The villagers waited witli patience tinlil 
Habaldvuk’s lecture and strong drink were finished, 
promised to reform, heartily wdslied him success in his 
trade, fell to loggerheads on their way home, and the 
next morning went for redress to .the aforesaid petti¬ 
foggers, who fleeced tliem to their hearts’ content for 
several lingering months, and then mutually advised 
their employers to settle the matter over a goodly 
feast. 

Habakkuk Bullw'rinkle inwardly moaned at the luck 
of his fellow-priests of the syren, but lost none of his 
flesh. His affairs, at length, grew^ desperate. He had 
been skipping over the land, after the fickle jade For¬ 
tune, for many a weary year; but the coy creature 
continually evaded his eager clutch. What was to be 
done?—His finances were drooping, his spirits jaded, 
his temper soured, and his appetite for the good things 
of this world, as keen and clamorous as ever. He had 
tried every plan his imagination could devise to win 
over the rustics, but without effect. He w^as just 
about to decamp clandestinely, and in despair, when, 
all at once, he recollected that he was a bachelor!— 
His hopes rose at the thought. “ How^ strange it is!” 
said he, unconsciously snapping his fingers with delight, 
“ that the idea of marrying one of these charming 
rosy-skinned lasses, who are continually flitting about 
me, should never have entered my caput before! The 
whole village is one immense family—a batch of 
uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, cousins, and relations 
of every intermediate degree, from one to a hundred. 
If I can but Aveave myself into this web of consan¬ 
guinity, my future ease and fortune are certain. They 
AA'ill stand by one of their own kin, let him be ever so 
distantly related, to the very last. By the Laws! it’s 
an excellent project!—I’ve a warm lieart, a winning 
way, and great choice; so I’ll even cast my eye about 
for a convenient helpmate; eat, drink, and be merry 
again.” 

Reader, these were my thoughts, at the latter end 
of the-year 1803; for I am the identical Habakkuk 
Bullwrinkle above-mentioned. Pursuant to my reso¬ 
lution, I began to wheedle myself into tlie good graces 
of the girls. I often met with a very tolerable recep¬ 
tion, considering all things, and had many limes nearly 
compassed the object of my hopes, when the demon 
disappointment, in the semblance of a clod-hopper. 


’yclept Andrew Skelpie—walked in to dash the cup 
of liappiness from my lips. I never attempted to kiss 
a lass behind a hay-mow, or an old tree, but what this 
fellow would thrust his ugly phiz between me and 
the sweet pair of lips I was longing to salute! If eA*er 
I made an appointment to meet a farmer’s daughter, 
and prattle aAvay an hour or two with her, unseen by 
all, Skelpie and she were generally linked lovingly, 
arm in arm together, on my arrival. 

The first time I ever beheld this destroyer of my 
peace, Avas at a village reA'el. I shall never forget 
tlie manner in Avhich he rose from tlie grass on which 
he had been lazily lolloping, and looked out tlmough 
his half-closed eyelids, at the efforts of the back-sword 
players on the SAvard. He AA-as called upon to enter 
tlie ring Avith a fellow about his own heiglit, but more 
fleshy and comely-looking by half^—being precisely 
Avhat middle-aged good-wiA’es term “ a portly figure of 
a man, and very much to my liking.” Skelpie got up 
from the cool turf, one joint at a time, and made his 
way into the circle, by one of the most extravagant 
and ludicrous paces 1 ever beheld: it aa'us between the 
ungainly toddle of im ox, and the loose-jointed motion- 
of a drunken, staggering stripling. The portly felloAV 
was a stranger from a neighbouring county, avIio Am- 
lued himself on his proAvess at sipglc-slick; he had 
already peeled the bark off a brace of noses, and the 
gray-headed rustics, Avho encompassed the scene of 
action and glory, trembled for the honour of their native 
village. An immense shout of applause greeted Skel- 
pie’s appearance; for, in him, it was Avell known, the 
champion of Wedmore himself Avould find a redoubt¬ 
able opponent. He surveyed his adversary aatIIi a 
confident and most provoking glance, accompanied 
Avilh an upturning of the higher lip, and a smack of 
his horny fingers, that sounded like the crack of a 
wagoner’s whip. He coolly selected a stick, screAved 
it into his hand-guard, padded his elbows, gave one 
stentorian “ hem!” and then—I neA'cr beheld such a 
mutation in my life!—his eyes fleAV open, his lips 
clenched, every muscle in his body was instantly 
awakened, every limb Avas in active and most turbulent 
motion: he hit at his opponent’s head, with a velocity 
that, to me, seemed supernatural; I heard a continual 
and most merry peal of blows rattling about the sconce 
of the portly stranger, but I could scarcely detect a 
single motion of the stick. The skin Avas tough— 
particularly tough; and, for some time, defied Skelpie’s 
sturdy tliAvacks. At the close of the vigorous bout he 
looked amazed, muttered a curse on his ineffective 
AA'eapon, and was just about to begin again, when, 
observing something suspicious about the closed mouth 
of his adversary, he put forth his hand, and parted the 
sAvollen lips of the stranger, from Avhose mouth a 
stream of blood immediately gushed. The comely 
man afterwards acloioAvledged, lliat he had received a 
cut under his lip at the beginning of the play, but had 
sedulously sucked in the blood and swalloAved it, 
hoping to crack Skelpie’s pate before it would he 
discovered. At this fine old English .sport, lie who 
draws from his adversary’s head sufllcient blood to 
stain muslin, is proclaimed the victor. Skelpie after¬ 
wards thrcAv half-a-dozen sturdy fellows at wrestling, 
and bore off the prizes at the village games, as he had 
frequently done on previous occasions. He Avas by no 
means handsome in face, fairly spoken, A\*ell-made, or 
merry:—the simple Avenches idolized the dog for his 
prowess. He Avas capricious and false, but they 
seemed to like him the better. Each, in her turn* 
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hoped to fix the rover, excite the envy of her prede¬ 
cessors in his affections, and bear off the palm, where 
they had ingloriously failed. He took no trouble to 
gain their love, and they unanimously doated on him. 
I often longed to see him get a good thrashing, and 
many times felt strongly impelled to fall on him myself; . 
"bnt a whole flood of fears and forebodings, invariably 
drowned the few sparks of courage and vigour in my 
"breast, and I laudably forbore. 

My love-suits were innum6rable; but although they 
■usually began and went on auspiciously, Skelpie never 
failed to beat me off the field in the end. The dog 
seemed to be unconscious of the mischief he made, 
and that irritated my spirit in a tenfold degree. He 
seemed to bear no malice against me, and many times 
rendered me an essential piece of service. I shall 
never forget the night when he clutched me by the 
cheek, and pulled me out of a flood-swollen brook, 
•when I was at my last gasp, and then abused and 
threatened to bethwack me for being such a fool, and 
giving him the trouble of wading chin-deep to save 
me. My intellect, on this occasion, was befogged with 
the fumes of stout October, and I knew not w’here I 
went. 

It would be tedious to narrate the whole of my ad- 
Tentures during the year which I spent in seeking out 
a wife; I shall content myself with particularizing 
what befel me in the pursuit of the four last objects of 
my love. And, first, let me introduce Ruth—Ruth 
Grobstock, the daughter of a rough miller, who resided 
on a hill about a mile to the left of the village. 1 
secretly wooed her about a month, undisturbed by any 
mortal; I thought I was sure of her, and began to 
concert measures for obtaining a dignified introduction 
to her daddy, the miller. 

One evening, after having ruminated for many hours 
on Ruth’s attractions, I determined to roam up to the 
mill, which I had never before visited—having hitherto 
carried on my love-suit with Ruth away from her 
home, at meetings which were too frequent to be alto¬ 
gether accidental. While I loitered about the mill, 
pondering on the best mode of drawing out Ruth— 
for she had no reason to expect me—the moon sud¬ 
denly gleamed full upon me, through an opening in 
the oak tree which stretched its huge boughs over the 
white cottage in which the miller dwelt; and me- 
thought there was something similar to the malicious 
smile of an arch woman, when intent upon a prank, 
gleaming on her sparkling face; her unnecessary 
glances as she seemed to peep through the tree, for 
the express purpose of betraying me to observation, 
threw me into a panic. I had heard of old Grobstock’s 
moods and nianriers, and T feared him. I felt sure of 
a kind and endearing reception from Ruth, although I 
came altogether uninvited and unawares; bull fancied 
for a moment that I heard her father’s flails whistling 
about my ears, and felt the teeth of his tykes rioting 
in my fat. My pulse throbbed audibly; and I was 
on the point of again making my way into the wood 
that clothed the hill side, when a multitude of clouds 
which had been gradually hemming in the light of 
the moon, suddenly stretched over her face, and reliev-- 
ed my terrors by screening me from her afflicting 
glances. I rejoiced, and waxed courageous and young 
in heart again. The curtains of the best room in the 
little cottage were negligently drawn, and I had the 
satisfaction, after sundry leaps, of getting a glimpse of 
Ruth’s little and exquisite foot, as it danced up and 
dowm before the blaze of a chirruping fire, -which 
sparkled on the broad hearth. A gentle tap at the 
•window set her on her legs in a moment, and before I 
could reach the door, she was there with an outstretch¬ 
ed hand, and a pair of warm, ripe, ruddy lips, pouting 
forth to greet me. This was delicious!—The friendly 
clouds were still sheltering me from from the moon’s 
eye; Ruth stepped forth, and we stood close at the 


foot of the old oak, in the most impervious and delight¬ 
ful darkness imaginable. I was mute wifh delight, 
but my happy-hearted, loving little damsel’s speech, 
after a few moments of silence, gradually began to 
thaw, and at length overwhelmed me with a torrent 
of words;—“ Oh! I am so glad you are come,” 
quoth she; “ if you had not, we should not have had a 
moment’s talk together for the week. Daddy’s gone 
out; but to-morrow evening, and the next, he means 
to slop at home, and get drunk; and, although his 
over-night’s promises in other affairs melt like mists in 
the morning sun, and are quite forgotten by mid-day, 
yet, when he says he shall get drunk, he always bac^ 
it wi’ an oath, and then makes it a matter of conscience 
religiously to keep his -word ; so that, you see, my dear 
Skelpie—” 

I was struck all of a heap!—Tlie purport of her 
subsequent discourse palpably proved, that she had 
mistaken me, in the dark, for the eternal and never- 
failing Skelpie. Her lips once more approached mine; 
I was foaming -with rage and disappointment; my hand 
had shrunk from her grasp, as from the touch of an 
adder, the instant the detested name of Skelpie escaped 
from her lips; I had already taken in a mighty draught 
of breath, intending to shower a whole volley of curses 
on her and Skelpie, together—when I suddenly expe¬ 
rienced a shock, that deprived me of all sort of sensa¬ 
tion in an instant. How long I lay in a death-like 
state I cannot conceive; but I remember well enough, 
that when I awoke from my lethargy, trance, fit, or 
whatever it w’as, I found myself most painfully com¬ 
pressed in an aperture of the oak tree, through which 
the children were wont to enter into its hollow trunk. 
The moon was out in all her glory again, and her 
light fell upon the white brow of Ruth, and the gray 
jacket of the lean, and, by me, abhorred Skelpie. Yes, 
there he was, twining endearingly round the sylph-like 
form of the false maid, who seemed to feel a pleasure 
in his embraces, which, to me, appeared altogether 
unaccountable. It was plain, from their talk, that 
they did not conceive I was within hearing. I would 
fain have persuaded myself that I -vN^as dreaming, but 
my endeavours were ineffectual; the rugged edges of 
the aperture insinuated themselves into my sides, and 
pained me dreadfully. Did Skelpie strike me? thought 
I: and does he imagine that I rolled down the decli¬ 
vity, from the force of the blow, and am now welter¬ 
ing in the ditch at its foot?—Truly, it was a most 
tremendous assault; and his conclusion of the effect, 
judging from the force of the cause, would be far from 
unreasonable. My case was forlorn in the extreme : 
my head, and one of my arras, were in the trunk of 
the tree; I was fixed in a most uneasy, slanting posi¬ 
tion , and my feet were so placed on the outside, that 
the moon threatened every minute to reveal them. I 
would have given the world to be even floundering 
in the mire of the ditch, or anywhere else, out of the 
reach of Skelpie’s fist. I was almost suflbcated, and 
did not dare to breathe louder than a listening roe; a 
sigli or groan would in some degree have eased my 
pangs; but the sight of Skelpie, prevented me from 
indulging in the consolation of the most wretched. 

At length, a loud halloo announced the approach of 
old Grobstock. Skelpie instantly intimated his inten¬ 
tion of decamping, but the vile maid desired him to 
clamber up the oak, and hide amongst its branches, 
until her daddy went to bed. Here was a terrific 
request?—“ I •v\'on’t go into the hollow,” quoth he; 
“ ’cause the zuzpicious ould jakes do always pry into 
there, avore a’ do goa to bed.” 1 took the cuffTof my 
coat between my teeth, and resolutely prepared for 
the worst;—but Skelpie ascended the other side of 
the tree. He had scarcely broken off the prolonged 
salute of the kissing Ruth, when old Roger Grobstock, 
drunk, and growling, staggered up to the door. “ Eh ! 
what lassie—wench! out and abroad at this time of 
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night!” cried he, as Ruth tripped up towards him. 
" Ahey I what, vlaunling and trapesing about the 
whoam-sfead wi’ some vellow, I’ll warrant I Odd ! I’ll 
verret un out; only bide a bit. I’ll be about un. I be 
downcast vor want of a frolic to-night; so, ecod! lass, 
I’ll duck the lad avore 1 goes to bed, just vor a bit of 
a joke like—all in good vellowship—but, icod! I’ll 
duck un, if he’s a friend; and if he is a stranger—dost 
hear, wench?—I’ll drash un wi’ the flail, just like a 
whate-sheaf.” 

Every word of his speech was equal to a blow : I 
struggled to get free with all my might; I had suc¬ 
ceeded so far as to raise myself upright, when the 
miller, who had entered the house at the conclusion 
of his threat, re-appeared at the door with a flaming 
"brand from the hearth in one hand, and a tremendous 
dung-fork in the other. He staggered directly close 
up to the tree ; but the sight of my out-jutting stomach, 
and alarmed visage, made him retreat a few paces. 
He thrust out the burning stick so near my face, that 
it scorched my cheek; and after surveying my discon¬ 
solate and rueful deportment for a minute or more, he 
grounded his weapon, and accosted me in these words: 

Why, thee bee’st a purty vellur, beesen’t ?—And 
where did’st come vrom—and who bee’st? Art thee 
a thief, or—but, noa, it can’t be—thee bee’st never 
come to court our Ruth, bee’st?—speak, twoad, or I’ll 
vork tha!” 

There was Ruth, looking over her father’s shoulder, 
evidently alarmed at my appearance; Skelpie’s heels 
were dangling over my head; the pronged fork was 
close to my waistcoat; I stared in the face of the old 
man, unable to utter a word, but sweating like a baited 
bull, and plainly expressing my fears by my woe¬ 
begone and pallid countenance. I expected some dire 
punishment for my silence; but old Grobstock, after 
surveying me for a minute, to my great surprise, burst 
into a loud laugh, seized my trembling hand, and, with 
one vigorous efl()rt, pulled me out of my imprisonment. 
After dragging me, helpless as I was, into the house, 
and placing me in a chair by the fire-side, he thrust a 
mug of cider and brandy into my hand, chuckling out, 
“ Why, zooks! chap, how vrighted thee looks!—drink!” 
Here was a change! 

By degrees I summoned up courage: the miller 
made me drink stoutly of his good liquor; and, more 
than once, seized the dung-fork, and placing himself in 
a threatening attitude, thrust the points of it close to 
my breast, in order to make me look frightened again, 
and amuse him. I was twenty times on the point of 
revealing the whole affair, but a single look of Ruth’s 
eloquent eye froze the words on my lips. 

After an hour’s laughter, interrupted only by gasp- 
ings for breath, and frequent applications to the jug, 
my old host gave me a broad hint to dc^iart; and after 
civilly opening the door, and w'ishing me a hearty 
good night, gave me a most grievous kick, that sent 
me galloping dowm hill, and betook himself to laugh¬ 
ing as heartily as before. I never courted young Ruth 
of the mill again. 

My next love w^as the pale, down-looking, modest Ally 
Budd, the niece of that boisterous old harridan, Hester 
Caddlefurrow; whose name was a hushing-word to the 
crying urchins for many miles around ; they feared her 
more than Ravv-head-and-bloody-boncs,the wade-mouth¬ 
ed Bogle, or even the great Biillyboo himself. The lads 
of the village generally preferred the more hale and 
ruddy wenches in the vicinity; Ally was not roystering 
enough for them; she had no capacity to feel and enjoy 
their rude merriment, or rough frolics; and few suitors 
doffed the cap of courtship at old Hetty Caddlefurrow’s 
threshold. But Ally was, indeed, a beauty. Her 
youthful companions and neighbours saw nothing ex¬ 
traordinary in her calm, dove-like eye; but to mo, it 
looked like the surface of a smooth lake, in the still 
moonlight, with a delicious heaven of love smiling in 


its blue depths. I met her several times, at a distance 
from her home, and made her acquainted with my 
growing passion; but she always chilled my ardour by 
a ceremonious reference to her austere and masculine 
aunt. I laid these evasive receptions of my proflbred 
aflection to the credit of her modesty, and loved her 
the belter for them. I used to hover about on the 
tops of the hills w'hich overlooked her abode, watching 
for the moment when my young dove would glide 
forth from the thatched cot, that nestled among the 
trees beneath me, with a feverish anxiety that I never- 
felt on any other occasion in my life. She neither 
seemed to shun or court my company; but came forth, 
smiling, and fearless of evil, like the white star of the 
evening, in the soft summer’s gloaming. The presence 
of other w omen, with whom 1 have been in love, has 
usually thrown me into a turbulent fever; but Ally 
Budd’s pale, beautiful face, soft eyes, and gentle voice, ^ 
had a calm and soothing influence on my spirit. Her 
words fell like oil, even on the stormy tide of her 
aunt’s rough passions; whose ire she could quell at 
w'ill, and oftentimes saved the offending clowns in the 
old woman’s employ from an elaborate cufling. In 
tills exercise, Hester was said to excel any man in the 
parish : she had a violent predilection for thwacking, 
or, to use her own expression, lecturing, her domestics 
for every trivial offence; and nothing but the high 
wages which she gave, induced the rustic labourers 
to remain in her service. I was one evening saunter¬ 
ing round the summit of the hill which immediately 
looked down upon Hester’s house, occasionally stealing 
a glance from the pathway into the wood towards 
the rich glories of the declining sun, w'hen a rude 
hand clutched me by the collar behind, and, in a 
moment, pulled me backwards into an immense wheel¬ 
barrow. The gigantic villain who had performed this 
daring feat, directly placed himself betw'een the han¬ 
dles of the vehicle, and vigorously trundled it down 
the hill. I was seated, or rather, sclf-w’edged in the 
barrow, with my legs painfully dangling over the rim, 
on each side of the wdieel: the velocity, with which 
wo descended the steep and rugged declivity, deprived 
me of all power; the fellow panted and laughed, 
pushing on with.increased vigour, until we came in 
sight of the wide-gaping door of old Hester’s kitchen. 
His fellow-labourers, who were seated at the porch, 
immediately rose at the sight of our novel equipage. 
—Confound the rascal! he w'as a most experienced 
ploughman, and deemed this a fair opportunity of 
showing his great rectilinear skill, and obtaining the 
applause of his fellows, by driving me at full speed 
througli the door-way of the house. It stood exactly 
at the foot of the steepest part of the hill; and, from 
tlie tremendous rale at which w^e travelled, the dowm- 
fall of the whole edifice seemed inevitable! My 
senses, wliicli had partially taken leave of me in the 
coui-se of the descent, returned just as we arrived 
within a few yards of our destination; I uttered one 
shriek, desperately closed my eyes, and gave myself 
up for a buried man. 

The next moment I found my body, safe and unhurt, 
on the hearth of Dame Caddlefurrow’s kitchen. There 
was the dame, seated in her bee-hive chair, staring 
with surprise, impatience, and anger, at my worship in 
the barrow. As soon as the clown recovered his lost 
breath, he proceeded to an explanation of the cause of 
his introducing such an unsightly and unknown per¬ 
sonage as me to her goodly presence. “ I ha’ zeed 
the chap,” quoth he, elevating the handles of his wheel¬ 
barrow to the top of his shoulders, so as to afford the 
dame a full view of my person; “I ha’ zeed the chap 
scaures and scaures o’ times, skulking about the hill, 
always and vor ever just about night-vall, when I do 
goa a-voddering the beasts; zo, bethinks I, thic jockey 
bean’t loitering about hero zo often, wi’ any good plan 
in his noddle: moorauver, I ha’ zeed un, coming athirt 
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the yields ov a night, just avore harvest, treading 
dowTi whole zheaves o’ wheat at a voot-vall:— that 
nettled I more nor all; zo I looked out vor un to-night, 
zlipped un into the dung-barry, walked un down the 
hill-side, and drove un through the ould porch ztraight 
as a vurrow:— ^zo here a’ is, and let mn gi’e a 'count 
ov lii’self.” —“ Ay, let un give an account of himself,” 
said the sturdy dame; “Who bee’st, ’oosbert?” — ^To 
say that I was at the point of dissolution, were need¬ 
less. I began to mutter a few incoherent sentences, 
when one of the fellows at the door cried out, “He’s 
Habby Bullwrinkle, the devil’s-bird, down in tlie vil¬ 
lage.” — “ A lawyer!” shouted Mistress Caddlefurrow, i 
in a tone that doomed me, in perspective, to all the 
horrors of the horse-pond, — “ Wiiy, thou bloated raven! 
thou — ” “ Zober— zober, mother,” whispered a voice 

behind me ; and a hand, at tlie same time, quietly put 
tlie enraged widow back towards her bee-hive; “ bide 
a bit; only bide a bit; hearken to reason.” I extri¬ 
cated myself from the barrow, and looked up to see 
W'ho my protecting angel could possibly be; it was no 
otlier than Skelpie. “ This gentleman's my vriend,” 
continued he, looking drolly towards me ; “ he and I 
be main vond o’ one another ; I zeldom goes to chat 
wi’ a lass, iDut what he is near at harul ; zo — d’ye 
mind ? —^he often come wi’ I to the top of the hill, and 
bided there, while I just stepped down to court little 
Ally vor an hour or zo ; that’s all ; — I left un there to¬ 
night. I axed the mopus to come in, but he’s modest, 
main modest, vor a chap of his years.” ,So saying, he 
resumed his seat, and tendered me the cider-mug and 
a spare pipe in such a friendly and unsuspicious man¬ 
ner, that told me all w’as right in a moment. The 
clowns retired, and tlie old dame looked on me as 
kindly as her features would permit, under the im¬ 
pression that I was the chosen friend of her niece’s 
intended husband; for such, I soon discovered, Skelpie 
was by her considered!— As soon as the storm in my 
veins had somewhat abated, I looked around for the 
mild goddess of my idolatry, the lady-like, modest, soft, 
silver-eyed Ally Budd. She was drooping in a dark 
comer, with a check apron throwm over her folded 
arms, and snoring audibly I 

I could not bear to think of the lieartless creature 
for a year after; of course I never hovered over the 
abode of Dame Caddlefurrow again. Skelpie soon 
deserted the cold lass for another love; and, after being 
obliged to dance in her stocking-vamps, according to 
the custom of the country, at the marriages of her two 
younger sisters, Ally wms wedded to an unlucky miser 
—the most miserable character under the sun. But 
to resume;—after lighting my pipe, I sat for some 
minutes absorbed in reflections on my late adventure. 

I did not like Skelpie a w*hit the better for having 
shielded me from the wrath of the boisterous wddow; 
a blow from his hand would have been much more 
acceptable than a favour: 1 imagined that he -was riot¬ 
ing on the idea of having vexed me, by his act of 
apparent good-nature and kindness ; and I construed 
his silence very much in favour of this vagary of my 
heated imagination. Presently I heard a noise behind 
old mother Caddlefurrow’s chair, which resembled the 
faint and irregular chuckling of a woman’s half-stifled 
laugh; and, anon, a tuft of hair, dark as a raven’s 
wing, topped by a pheasant’s plume, gleamed over 
the head of the chair; a white brow, and a pair of 
laugliing black eyes, Wim full of tears, followed ; and, 
in a few minutes, Kate Skelpie, the wicked, mis¬ 
chievous sister of my deliverer, tumbled out of the 
recess, which the dame’s chair had effectually shaded. 
She was a round, dumpy lass, full of tricks as a frolic¬ 
some colt, wuth an impertinent cocked nose, and a pair 
of lips, that were continually in waggish and most 
alluring motion. I had seen her before at a farmer’s 
merry-making, when she picked me out for a partner, 
and, notwithstanding my obesity, obliged me to dance 


down six-and-thirty couple of giggling girls, and roaring 
men;—keeping up, all the time, as grave a face as 
ever sat on the shoulders of an undertaker. I pitched 
and leaped about like a gambolling rhinoceros, to the 
infinite diversion of the company, and my own solitary- 
grief and dismay. Kate and I were the only persons 
in the room who looked at all solid. I felt an inkling 
of aflection for the lass, even then—wh)r, I know not; 
and the continual crossings I received from Skelpie, 
determined me to make love under his own roof, 
where I should, most probably, be sure of peace and 
quietness in my trysting; as Skelpie usually past the 
love time of the nights, about at tlie abodes of the 
diflerent village toasts. Here was a glorious opportu¬ 
nity of improving my acquaintance with the twinkling 
eyed Kate! She was not such a poetical-looking 
creature as the snoring Ally Budd, nor so tall and 
comely as the false daughter of Grobstock; nevertlie- 
less, Kate Skelpie was a jocund, prett}’-, and captivat¬ 
ing young lass. I courted her, and prospered. 

She had no meddling parents to interfere with us; 
and Skelpie was, of course absent from home live 
nights in the -week. Many were the pranks wbich 
the dear jade played me; but I did not care;— they 
kept my flame alive, and her occasional kind loolcs 
and unsolicited salutes convinced me that I held a 
place in her heart. In the meantime, however, I 
carried on the war in another quarter. I had two 
nights in the week to spare, and these I spent at a “ 
farm-house about a mile Irom the village, witli a 
slender young maiden, named Amaranth Saffern. 

One Saturday evening, Skelpie overtook me as I 
was journeying towards Amaranth’s dwelling. He 
accosted me civilly; and having some serious notions 
about his sister, I did not scruple to enter into conver¬ 
sation with him. He had not crossed me for above a 
month; and Kate had informed me, the night before, 

“ that slie should have a good bit of gold, if the old 
chap at the Land’s End would but take it into his head 
just to die a bit:” these were good reasons for my 
civility, and we discoursed on the most fashionable 
village topics with great urbanity and mildness. At 
length, however, we arrived at Amarantli’s door; and 
then, for the first time, the truth flashed upon each of 
our minds. We were both evidently bent on a love- 
visit to the fair Saffern. Skelpie looked rather hurt, 
methought, and could not help lieaving a short sigh. 
However, w’e both went in, and found Amaranth 
alone. It was market-day; and her crippled grand¬ 
father, with whom she dwelt, as we both well knew, 
w'as gone to, and in all probability w^ould remain at, 
the next market-town until a late hour, according to 
his usual custom; otherw ise, w-e should almost as soon 
have ventured into a tiger’s den, to despoil the animal 
of a w^help, as pay a love-visit to the old man’s grand¬ 
daughter. The miller was a lamb, compared wdth 
dame Caddlefurrow'; and that lady a dove in deport¬ 
ment, to old dagger Saflem. But more of him anon. 

Amaranth, it was plain, favoured me rather than 
Skelpie. Without vanity be it spoken, I was, at that 
lime, barring my obesity, which rendered me some¬ 
what unsightly in the eyes of the lean, rather a per¬ 
sonable man, and not quite forty. I w'as by no means 
particularly solicitous to gain the young Saffern’s affec¬ 
tions, yet she clung to me in preference to Skelpie, 
W'ho did all in his }X)vver to please her. He w'as evi¬ 
dently in love, and for the first lime in his life, felt the 
pangs of jealousy in his heart. I was his successful 
rival!—I, even I, Habakkuk Bullwrinkle, the devil’s 
bird, wdiom he had so long despised, had succeeded in 
warping the affections of his Amaranth!—He bit his 
lip, lowered and smiled by fils, and, in vain endea¬ 
voured to conceal the slate of his heart. Amaranth 
seemed to rejoice in his torments; she had always been 
tolerably liberal in her tokens of affection, but, on this 
occasion, she almost exceeded the bounds of probabi- 
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lity. I did not much like it at last; for I began to 
think she was maliing a fool of me. We went on in 
this way for above an hour, when the old cripple’s 
pony suddenly clattered into the court-pard. Skelpie 
started on his legs in evident alarm. There was no 
way of escape, but tlirough a back door into a little 
yard, which was surrounded by a villanous high wall, 
so smooth, and well-built too, as to defy even Skelpie’s 
clambering capabilities. 

I'lad not been a moment outside the door, before 
the cripple entered the house. Skelpie was endea¬ 
vouring with all his might to get over the wall: he 
clung like a cat to the bare bricks; but, before he had 
well reached half-way up, his foot slipped, and down 
he came. T w'as standing disconsolately underneath 
him; he fell so suddenly, that I had not time to get 
out of the \vay, and Skclpie’s ponderous and hard skull 
struck me full in the pit of my stomach, and sent me 
staggering against the back door, which naturally gave 
way with the shock, and I was precipitated, on the 
broad of my back, in the very middle of the floor. 
Luckily, I came in contact with the table on which 
the candle stood, and extinguished the light in my fall. 
The embers were dying on the hearth, and Skelpie 
had hauled me by the legs, back into tho yard, before 
the cripple (who waited to reach his loaded blunder¬ 
buss before he looked round) could catch more than a 
vague glimpse of my form and features. The door 
swung inw'ard, and Skelpie easily held it fast enough 
to prevent the cripple from pulling it open;—at the 
same time carefully screening his body behind the w^all 
of the house, from the cripple’s bullets, which we ex¬ 
pected to hear rattling through the door every moment. 
He growled like an incensed bear, and muttered curses 
by wholesale on poor Amaranth, whom we heard 
whining most piteously. At length, he seemed to take 
a sudden resolution, chuckled audibly, and proceeded 
to barricado the door with all the furniture in the 
room. Here was an end to all our hopes of enfran¬ 
chisement and safety. But, oh! dear me! what were 
my feelings, when I heard the cripple hobbling up 
stairs, and trying to open a little window^ which com¬ 
manded the yard! We were in a sad situation; our 
only choice of avoiding the lynx eyes of dagger was by 
getting into two water-butts, which stood in the yard. 
The windows of the house looked into every corner, 
so that we could not possibly hope to conceal ourselves 
behind them. In we went together, but my ill luck 
still attended me ; Skelpie crouched comfortably in the 
belly of a dry butt, but the one, into which I flounder¬ 
ed, was half full of water. The chilhng liquid rose 
to within a foot and a half of the brim, the moment I 
got in, so that it was impossible for me to crouch, 
being actually standing on tip-toe, neck high in water! 
It was a bleak night, but my fever saved my life. 

The cripple’s blunderbuss, of nnprecedonted calibre, 
was thrust out of the window, before I could well 
moderate my quick breathing. He looked into every 
corner of the yard, but, happil3^ did not perceive my 
miserable sconce, which was floating in the water-l.mtt, 
immediately beneath him. He descended in a few 
minutes, and removed the furniture from the door, 
searched all round the yard, and, at length, discovering 
the marks of Skelpie’s shoes in the w’all, concluded 
that we had escaped, and went grumbling to bod. It 
was a long time before I would suffer Skelpie to help 
me out of my hiding-place: he effected tlic job with 
infinite difficulty, and led me, dripping like a watering- 
pot, through the house. 

About a week after this adventure, I discovered that 
Kate and Amaranth, who were once bosom friends, 
had quarrelled about me, and were now as spiteful to 
each other as possible. They met, one evening, at old 
Hetty Caddlcfurrow’s, and, on comparing note.s, found 
that I w^as playing a double game. Ally Budd was 
present, but she said nothing. After lavishing the 


usual abusive epithets on me, they began to look coldly 
upon each other: from cool looks, they proceeded to 
vituperative insinuations; and, before they parted, 
naturally came to an open rupture. Occasionally, I 
suffered a little from their pouting and touting; but, in 
the main, I was happy enough between them. Each 
tried all her arts to win me from her rival; they some¬ 
times met, grew great friends, vowed they would both 
turn their backs upon me for ever, kissed, cried, quar¬ 
relled again, and grew more rancorous to each other, 
and loving to me, than before. Skelpie became an 
altered man. Amaranth flouted him, abused his sister 
to his face, and caressed me in his presence;—although, 

I believe, the hussy, if she knew her own heart, loved 
I the fellow* all the time. Skelpie dressed smartly, dis¬ 
continued his visits to all other girls, neglected his 
games, and even his daily occupations, to court Ama¬ 
ranth. He won the heart of the old cripple Saffern; 
but the lass still turned a deaf ear to his vows:—she 
w’as trying to vex Kate Skelpie. I was completely 
happy, I felt—but wdierefore should I dwell on this 
love contest?—Skelpie is looking over my shoulder, 
and does not seem to relish the protracted detail. 
Suffice it to say then, that the banns of marriage were 
at length published, between Ilabakkuk Bullwrinkle, 
gentleman, and Kate Skelpie, spinster;—that we were 
united in due season;—and that Skelpie, a short lime 
afterwards, obtained the hand of Amaranth. The 
angry passions of tho girls soon subsided, and they 
loved each other better than ever. Skelpie became 
my bosom friend; I prospered in business; and the tw^o 
families liave liyed together for above tw^enty years, 
in concord and happiness. The roses have faded in 
Amaranth’s cheek, and the ftre of Kate’s eye is some- 
W'hat quenched; but the relation of my own mishaps, 
Skelpie’s adventures, and our strange courtships, never 
fails to draw back the youthful smiles of hilarity in 
both their matronly faces. Heaven bless them! 


INES DE CASTRO. 

Peter of Portugal’s passion for Ines de Castro, was 
so excessive, as to serve, in some measure, as an ex¬ 
cuse for tlie cruelties he practised on her murderers. 
They were three of the principal noblemen of liis 
kingdom, named Gonzales, Pacheco, and Coello. They 
had stabbed her with their owm hands in the anus of 
her women. Peter, who w*as then, only Prince of 
Portugal, seemed, from that moment, bereft of reason, 
and the mild virtues by which he had hitherto been 
distinguished, w^ere now^ converted into brutal fero¬ 
city. He took up arms against his father, and wasted 
with fire and sword, the provinces in which the 
estates of the assassins w*ere situate. As soon as he 
succeeded to the throne, he required Peter the Cruel, 
of Castillo, to deliver up to him Gonzales, and Coello, 
who had sought refuge in that prince’s dominions. 
Pacheco had retired to France, and there ci'rea’. 

Peter, when his enemies had thus fallen into his 
hands, inflicted on tliem the severest punishment he 
could contrive. He had their hearts torn from their 
bodies whilst they were still alive, and took pleasure 
at being himself a witness of this horrid spectacle. 
After glutting his vengeance in this manner, the lover, 
in all the extravagance of love and grief, had the 
body of his dear Ines taken from the grave; arrayed 
the corpse in magnificent robes; set the crown upon 
her hvid and disfigured brow ; proclaimed her Queen 
of Portugal, and obliged the grandees of his court to 
do her homage .—Histoire de Porlugal, par Lequin de 
la Neuville. 


Bellerophon is said to have overcome the-, monster 
Chimera by the aid of the winged horse Pegasus. 
Perhaps he be-rhymed him to death. 
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WHAT IS DEATH, &c. 


THEY come: d&c. 

They come! the merry summer months of Beauty, 
Song, and Flowers; 

They come! the gladsome months that bring thick 
leafiness to bowers. 

Up, up, my heart! and walk abroad, fling cark and 
care aside. 

Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful waters 
glide ; 

Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal tree. 

Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky in rapt tran¬ 
quillity. 

The grass is soft, its velvet touch is grateful to the 
hand. 

And, like the kiss of maiden love^ the breeze is sweet 
and bland; 

The daisy and the buttercup, are nodding courteously, 

It stirs their blood, with kindest love, to bless and 
welcome thee; 

And mark how with thine own thin locks—they now 
are silvery grey— 

Tliat blissful breeze is w^antoning, and whispering 
“ Be gay.” 

Tliere is no cloud that sails along the ocean of yon 
sky. 

But hath its own winged mariners to give it melody: 

Thou see’st their glittering fans outspread all gleaming 
like red gold, 

And hark! with shrill pipe musical, their merry course 
they hold. 

God bless them all, those little ones, who far above 
this earth. 

Can make a scoff of its mean joys, and vent a nobler 
mirth. 

But soft! mine ear upcaught a sound, from yonder 
wood it came; 

The spirit of the dim green glade did breathe his own 
glad name;— 

Yes, it is he! the hermit bird, that apart from all his 
kind. 

Slow spells his beads monotonous to the soft w^estern 
wind; 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo! he sings again—his notes are void 
of art, 

But simplest strains do soonest sound the deep founts 
of the heart. 

Good Lord! it is a gracious boon for thought-crazed 
wight like me, 

To smell again those summer flowers beneath this 
summer tree! 

To suck once more in every breath their little souls 
away. 

And feed my fancy with fond dreams of youth’s bright 
summer day, 

When, rushing forth like untamed colt, the reckless 
truant boy 

Wandered through green woods all day long, a mighty 
heart of joy! 

I’m sadder now% I have had cause; but oh! I’m proud 
to think 

That each pure joy-fount loved of yore, I yet delight 
to drink; 

Leaf, blossom, blade, hill, valley, stream, the calm un¬ 
clouded sky. 

Still mingle music with my dreams, as in the days 
gone by. 

When summer’s loveliness and light fall round me 
dark and cold. 

I’ll bear indeed life’s heaviest curse-—a heart that hath 
wax’d old! 


Original. 

WHAT IS DEATH! 

BY ALBYN DE RANGE. 

“ What is death ?” I asked an infant. 

Clinging to its mother’s breast; 

Its little heart beat at that instant. 

Only for its holy rest. 

On its lip a smile was playing, 

Tear-drops trickled fVom its eye; 

Unconsciously they mingled, saying— 

“ ’Tis not hard for me die.” 

“What is death?” I asked of childhood. 
Sporting gaily by the stream. 

That murmured through its native wildwood 
Life to him was all a dream. 

He smil’d not at the thought of leaving 
Early pleasures, bright and fair ; 

He wept not, but his bosom heaving. 

Told the sigh was working there. 

“ What is death ?” I ask’d the blooming 
Youth, upon whose brow the sun, 

In glory dawn’d, his path illuming. 

Pointing to his manhood—on. 

He stopp’d awhile, and ponder’d, fearful, 

O’er his pastime, fading now; 

The hopes of youth-hood, dim and tearful, 
Wither’d on that sunny brow. 

“ What is death ?” I asked the pleasures. 
Crowding round young manhood’s path; 

He turn’d, and from those glowing treasures. 
Started at tlie name of death. 

His eyes were glaz’d in gloomy sadness. 

Now his heart to feel was taught. 

His frenzied brain strove in that madness. 

To steep its sense in burning thought. 

“ What is death ?” I ask’d the beauty. 
Treading fancy’s fearless road ; 

Unmindful of the daily duty. 

She owed unto herself and God. 

She stood a moment thoughtful, restive. 
Scalding tear-drops filled her eyes; 

Scenes around, so flattering, festive. 

She could scarcely sacrifice. 

“ What is death ?” I ask’d a parent. 

On whose heart a weight of woe— 

That seem’d upon her life inherent. 

Hung to see the suff’rer low. 

She clasp’d her infant to a bosom. 

Which no fear of death could move; 

Loth to leave the tender blossom. 

Of her deep enduring love. 

“ What is death ?” I ask’d a miser. 

Hoarding still his golden store ; 

Scarcely of his gems the wiser. 

Grasping eagerly for more. 

Terror fierce his face distorted. 

Ghastly grew his look, and grim; 

He with life had quickly parted. 

If his gold could follow him. 

“ What is death?” I ask’d the weary; 

He whose life was waning fast, 

“ ’Tis,” said he, “ beyond these dreary 
Paths, to gain a home at last. 

To that home my feet are tending. 

Thither all my steps have press’d. 

Soon my body hails its ending. 

And my soul its endless rest.” 
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A BRILLIANT society was assembled in the drawing- 
Toom of the banker, Montfort, one of the fortunate mil¬ 
lionaires of the Chanssee-d’Antin. Seven had struck; 
and a servant in gorgeous livery had uttered those 
words so sweet to the ear of the impatient gastronome, 

“ Dinner is on the table.” 

I shall not describe the dining-room of the millio¬ 
naire,—that sanctuary within which are laboured out 
so many conceptions and projects, so many revolutions, 
fnancial and political. Neither will I describe the 
royal magnificence of a feast which might have shamed 
those of Lucullus. Let it snfllce to state, that Mont¬ 
fort, on that day, did the honours of his table to a fo¬ 
reign diplomatist, whoso protection he sought for the 
conclusion of a loan;—to the secretary-general of a 
ministerial department, whose position enabled him to 
facilitate the adjudication of a great enterprise;—and 
to three provincial deputies, wdiose vote might have 
the effect of enriching France with a canal, which 
should pour abundance and fertility into the coffers of 
the insatiable contractor. And this short enumeration 
of the principal guests is equivalent to the bill of fare. 

Madame Octavie de Montfort, blazing with diamonds, 
and brilliant in youth and beauty, presided, with grace 
and liveliness. Amiable and smiling, she replied with 
equal address to the flatteries of the secretary-general 
and the madrigals of the foreign diplomatist. Every 
one was in the happiest vein. Sallies of fancy flew 
about with champagne corks; the deputies of the cen¬ 
tre w'ere noisy as during one of M. Mauguin’s speeches, 
and the banker himself was almost a wit. 

All things had been discussed, and all subjects ex¬ 
hausted, from the Abbe Chatel to Mademoiselle Bouory, 
(in addition to those of the loan, the contract, and the 
canal,) when the conversation fell on the subject of be¬ 
nevolence, connected with a charitable ball—a fancy- 
ball which was to collect together the flower of Pari¬ 
sian society. Madame Octavie de Montfort was one 
of the Lady Patronesses of this great ball, which was 
to take place within a fortnight. Many sayings were 
uttered, wise and foolish, on the subject of charity, of 
the poor, of dancing, philanthropy, and benevolence in 
entrechats —that great invention of modern times. The 
tear stood in Montfort’s eye as he spoke of the families 
of the destitute, who had no prop and no provision, 
but the sensibility of llie rich. As for Octavie, she 
was sublime. “ Of what value was opulence but to 
soothe distress!” Between the second course and the 
dessert, she had got rid of forty tickets. “ She only 
wished she could dispose of two hundred ;—not from 
vanity, thank heaven ! that was a feeling she liad ne¬ 
ver known :—but from pity for the unfortunate orphans 
whom she loved to call her chidren, her family.” 

“ Dear Octavie!” said the banker, “ it is so rich a 
pleasure to her to succor the wretched. It is her only 
joy!” 

“ Ah! you flatter me,” quoth Octavie, “ I do it for 
your pleasure ;—for you are happy only when you are 
doing good!” 

At this moment a servant entered, and announced to 
Montfort that some one wished to speak to him. 

‘‘ At this hour !” said the banker, angrily ;—“ you 
know well, Jolm, that I see no one while I am enga¬ 
ged at mble.” 

The servant drew nearer to his master, and whis¬ 
pered, “ It is M. Didicr.” 

At that name Montfort rose, begged his guests to 
excuse him, and passed into his study. 

A little man, dressed in black, there awaited the 
banker. Beneath his arm he carried a huge bundle of 
papers. 

Excuse me if I disturb you,” said M. Didier, “ but 


I can only come at this hour or early in the morning, 
which would disturb you still more; and as you will 
not admit of any intermediary in the little matter which 
you have entrusted to me-” 

“ To the point—to the point, M. Didier!” 

“ Would you believe, M. Montfort, that I left my 
office this morning at seven o’clock, and that I have 
not yet dined ?—I have made fifteen seizures to day.” 

“ To the point, I beg you. I am engaged. Plave 
you, at length, brought me some money? Shall I ob¬ 
tain my rights from these insolvent debtors?” 

“ I fear not, Monsieur, at least unless you proceed to 
extremities—the sale of their goods, or capture of their 
bodies. But your sensibility-” 

“ You know very well. Sir, that there is no such 
thing in matters of business. Besides, I have not had 
recourse to your agency but because I had to deal with 
dishonest persons, who are able to pay.” 

“ They say not.” 

“ So, you have got nothing ?—Nothing from Madame 
Remy, the mercer, wdio has ow^ed me four hundred 
francs for this year past ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“What is the state of the affair?” 

“ We have got judgment and execution; the sale is 
for Wednesday—but I wished to see you before issuing 
bills.” 

“ The sale must proceed.” 

“ She asks three months forbearance. She is wholly 
without resource, and will be compelled to abandon 
her business. Pier husband, who held a small situa¬ 
tion in the bank, is dead of cholera, and she is left des¬ 
titute, with three young children.” 

“ Oh ! she says her husband is dead of cholera ? I 
can ascertain that, through my wife, who is a member 
of the committee of orphans. In the mean time issue- 
the bills at any rate.” 

“ Very well. Sir.” 

“ And that young man, Fourbreuse,—^he who reads 
memoirs to the Academy of Sciences—^has he yet un¬ 
tied his purse-strings?” 

“ Alas I Sir, the purse must be but poorly furnished, 
if I may judge by his goods.” 

“Nevertheless, he must pay the thousand francs.” 

“ A thousand francs! my good Sir, the debt is now 
thirteen hundred and eighty francs, including interest 
and costs. The poor young man will never be able to 

“ Pie must, however. I don’t understand being tri¬ 
fled with thus. Besides, M. Fourbreuse has a place.” 

Pie had one ;—a situation of fifteen hundred francs, 
in one of the colleges at Paris-” 

“ What! he has it no longer ?” 

“ You ordered me to attach his salar 5 ^—and he has 
consequently been deprived of his office.” 

“ So, I have no longer any security!” cried the bank¬ 
er. “ M. Didier, you will proceed in this matter with 
the utmost rigour. I know that Fourbreuse has resour¬ 
ces;—he has talents.” 

“ Unproductive talents.” 

“ I cannot help that. They that have unproductive 
talents should not incur debts. M. Didier, you will 
proceed.” 

“Everything has been done ;—there remains nothing 
but the seizure.” 

“ That you will make, then.” 

“ To frighten him ?” 

“No!—to sell.” 

“ His furniture is not worth more than a couple of 
hundred francs.” 

“M. Didier, I have duties to fulfil. In this matter 
I act not for myself alone. Fourbreuse is indebted to 
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the heirs of my falher-in-law. If it affected no other 
than my wife, I would wait :— you loiow me sufficient¬ 
ly to be convinced of that. But this debt interests, 
equally, my brother-in-law, the Compte de Blergy, and 
my sister-in-law, the wife of General Maugrand. You 
■will proceed.” 

As you desire, Monsieur.” 

“ You know w-ell, M. Didier,” added tlie banker, as 
he let out the officer, “ that I am not a merciless man. 
I have waited long for these debts; — but there, is an 
end to all things. Besides, I tell you in confidence, 
that I have promised the little sum whose collection I 
have entrusted to you, to my wife, who ■wishes to con¬ 
tribute tliem to the benevolent institution of our ar- 
rondissementj for she is a lady of charity. Good day 
M. Didier.” 

At this moment, the noise of the dance reached them, 
and the melodious orchestra of Tolbecque flung its joy¬ 
ous harmonies into the banker’s study. Montfort hasti¬ 
ly regained Jus rich saloons. 

It was a delicious fete — an intoxicating rout — a true 
millionaire’s bill. The leaders of finance, the lords of 
diplomacy, all the world of fasliion, were met together 
in this brilliant assemblage. A thousand lustres shed 
their dazzling light on women sparkling with the orna¬ 
ments of dress and of loveliness. The crowded mas¬ 
ses of the happy and the ix)vverful moved, to the sound 
of harmonious music, tlirough chambers embelU.shed 
•with all the appliances of luxury and all the wonders 
of art. At two o’clock a magnificent repast varied the 
pleasures of tlie night, and astonished, by its tasteful 
magnificence, guests accustomed to the prodigal splen¬ 
dour of ministerial tables. The day had dimmed the 
brilliancy of the lamps, while yet the dance continued 
—wliile a magic and seducing galopade swept in its 
whirling course that gilded and smiling crowd, and 
offered to the charmed eyes a moving circle of women; 
x)f diamonds; anej of ffowew. 

I forgot to mention, that, at the close of the supper, 
Madame Octavie de Montfort had already disposed of 
two hundred tickets for the charitable ball. 

Let us leave this scene of happiness and of pleasure, 
and transport ourselves to the fourth story of a dismal 
abode in the Rue Guenegaud. After a night of watch¬ 
ing and labour, a young man, seated before a small 
deal tabic, covered with paper-s, books, and mathemat¬ 
ical instruments, near a fire place, in wliich a few 
miserable embers yet glowed, — had yielded to fatigue, 
and fallen asleep wdth his head drooped upon his. 
breast. An almost expiring lamp cast a dim light upon 
the pallid and melancholy face of the student. An 
open door pre.sented to view, within anotlier chamber, 
a wretched bed, on which lay an elderly lady, whose 
thin and wa-ung features spoke of sickness and pain. 
The poverty of the humble dwelling was slightly dis¬ 
guised by its exceeding cleanne.ss. A few old articles 
of furniture, the broken relics of former independence, 
saddened the eye by their ruined elegance. A dog, 
extended at its master’s feet, had just awakened with 
the first ray of the sun, and looked up at the .sleeping 
youth with an earnest and protecting look. Suddenly 
the door-bell rang ; the dog sprang hastily up, and ut¬ 
tered a low bark, which he at once stifled, as he look¬ 
ed towards the bed of the old woman. “ Silence Fox,” 
said the young man, waking up, and rubbing his eyes. 

“ Surely there was a ring at the door;— who comes so 
early ? and he proceeded to open it. 

It was M. Didier — the man in black, with the bun¬ 
dle of papers, and the gentle manner and mien. But 
M. Didier, this time, was not alone. He was accompa¬ 
nied by two other men, in one of w-hom, Fourbreuse 
recognized the porter of a neighbouring house. 

“ I beg pardon. Sir,” said Didier, bowing —“ you do 
not recognise me, though I have already had the hon¬ 
our of speaking with you several times. I come for the 


payment of the thousand francs, (exclusive of costs,) 
which you owe to the Blergy estate.” 

Fourbreuse started. 

And unless I am paid this morning, I shall be un¬ 
der the painful necessity, according to my orders from 
M. Montfort, to proceed to execution.” 

Fourbreuse felt his heart cease to beat, tie thought 
of his old mother, who lay sick before him, and now 
slept quietly on the bed which they were about to sell. 
His step staggered, and the cold sweat stood on his 
brow. 

Before proceeding, and during the time that Didier 
made his inventory, let us explain the origin of this 
debt, and inform our readers how the poor youtli be¬ 
came indebted to the heirs of the Comte de Blergy for 
a thousand francs. ‘ 

In the Comte de Blergy, the fatlicr of Madlle. Oc 
tavie, scientific acquirements of the first order enhanced 
the lustre of titles and wealth. In few words, he was 
one of the distinguished men of his day, the most, and 
the most deservedly honored. 

An important work, published by Fourbreuse, and 
some remarkable memoirs read by him to the Acade¬ 
my of Sciences, had attracted towards this jmuth the 
attention of the distinguished old man, and an acquaint¬ 
ance, sought by the Comte, had arisen between them. 

In a short time, an actual benefit conferred, brought, 
if possible, increased claims ujDon the gratitude of 
Fourbreuse. An office became vacant in one of the 
colleges of Paris; and the Corate de Blergy procured 
it for his protege. The income was small, but the ap¬ 
pointment honourable; and it yielded enough, wdth the 
produce of some private tuition, to put Fourbreuse in 
a position to provide for his aged motlier a quiet sub¬ 
sistence, and to continue in peace tlie profound labours 
to which he had dedicated his future life. 

Arrived at the accomplishment of hi.s -vvishes, Four^ 
breuse had now scarcely anything to desire, when an 
Unfortunate circumstance arose to trouble the calm of 
his life, and surrender him a prey to the deepest anx¬ 
iety. Security, imprudently given, for an unworthy 
friend, W’ho deceived him, placed him in the most ha¬ 
rassing position, and threatened even his personal 
liberty. 

At this painful moment, a letter was brought to him. 
He recognised the hand writing of the the Comte de 
Blergy, as he broke the seal; but who shall express 
the feelings Avith which he found, xvithin the envelope, 
a chccque for one thousand francs, accompanied by the 
following lines: 

“ A common friend has informed me of the difficul¬ 
ty in which your too confiding generositj’- has involved 
you. Your repose must not be broken, nor the la¬ 
bours, wliich are of equal importance to your ovxm re¬ 
nown, and to the interests of science, interrupted, for 
a miserable sum like this. Accept the inclosed. It is 
the amount which you require. I am too happy to 
have the opportunity of serving you. Consider it but as 
a loan :—^you shall repay it when you are able. Take 
it, if you Avish that I should pardon your not having 
confided your difficulty to me.” 

Who shall tell that AA'hich passed in the soul of Four¬ 
breuse, as he read this note? Filled Avitli the AA'arra- 
est gratitude, but resolved upon refusing the obligation, 
he hastened to the hotel of the Compte. He thanked 
him Avilli tears, Avhile ho urged him to receixm back 
the generous subsidy; but the Comte pressed him with 
such earnest friendship, and contrived so AA'ell to over¬ 
come the delicate scruples of the young man, that Foui- 
breuse yielded at length to his entreaties, stipulating 
only that he should sign a receipt for the sura, and an 
engagement to repay it in a year. 

“ With all my heart,” said the noble old man, with 
a smile. 

The year passed. Fourbreuse had reckoned, for the 
discharge of his obligation, upon the sale of a treatise 
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on Geometry; but Circumstances appeared unfavoura¬ 
ble to the publisher, who was to purchase it. On the 
day when his engagement fell due, Fourbreuse present¬ 
ed himself, timidly, with his apologies, before the Comte 
de Blergy. 

“ AVhatsaid the old man, “ thinking still of that 
trifle ? M. Fourbreuse, if you speak of it again to me, 
it must be a quarrel between us.” 

Three more years passed, during which Fourbreuse, 
more favoured of fame than of fortune, gained daily 
more and more the esteem of the learned, and above 
all, of the Comte de Blergy, who ceased not to honour 
him with his confidence and friendship. But the poor 
young man could not pay the money, and dared not 
again speak of the debt to his benefactor. 

At the end of these three years, the Comte died 
suddenly, leaving an immense fortune to his son and his 
two daughters, the eldest of whom had recently mar¬ 
ried the banker Montfort, and the youngest, the Gene¬ 
ral Maugrand. Unhappily, amongst the millions that 
he left to his heirs, was found the obligation for one 
thousand francs, signed by the poor mathematician. * * 

We left M. Didier making his inventory in the little 
chamber of Fourbreuse. The unfortunate student, 
standing in the recess of his window, looked on with 
folded arms; an unnatural calm, a sort of convulsive 
resignation had stolen over him ; and on his impassive 
face, no sign betrayed the tempest of his thoughts, yet 
bitter w'ere his reflections. “Ah!” exclaimed he men¬ 
tally, “ you who feel tempted to accept of succour from 
a generous hand, beware, lest your benefactor have 
sons, or daughters, or sons-iu-law, to inherit his fortune, 
and come after his death to draw you into a reckoning 
for the benefit. If you have a name that you thouglit 
to honour amongst men, by the labours of usefulness, 
they will record that name in a process! They will 
have it called over by a huissier’s clerk ! They will 
make it tlio property of a scribe, who shall speculate 
upon the number of its letters ! Tliey will post up 
your poverty in the market-place! They will print in 
the journals, and on your gate, the description of your 
miserable moveables! They will sell them in the 
public square ; and, in the evening go to a Ixall, where 
they will institute a raffle, for the benefit of the poor!” 

Still, there was a consolation that mingled with the 
bitter thoughts of Fourbreuse; a something wdiispered 
to him, that if there were a name tarnished in the 
affair, it w^as, haply, not his, but that of the millionaire 
banker, those of the vain and titled men, the idle and 
gilded women, who had taken from him his poor table, 
his chair, and his bed; from him, the child of indigence 
and toil, although he had been the friend of their father, 
and because a few piles more of crowns were wanting 
to swell an heritage of millions. 

Didier and his clerk had now copiplotcd their in¬ 
ventory of the young student’s room, and a small kitch¬ 
en adjoining, and the officer w’as about to enter into 
the old lady’s chamber, w'hen Fourbreuse sprang for¬ 
ward and seized his arm. 

“ Sir,” said he, calmly, “ I entreat you not to go in 
there ; — my mother is ill, and just now* she sleeps.” 

The huissier paused upon the threshold of the cham¬ 
ber, round which he cast his searching looks, and in a 
low voice dictated his inventory, while Fox looked at 
him with a flashing eye, ready to dart upon him, if he 
.should invade the apartment of the invalid. 

The old lady had, however, awnked, and from the 
foot of her be^ which was surrounded by old chintz 
curtains, she heard the wdiispering. “ hly poor Frede¬ 
ric,” muttered she to herself, “ already at his work and 
reading over his labours.” But too soon she recognis¬ 
ed, that it W’^as not the voice of her son, and caught the 
words, “ An old mahogany chest of draw’crs, with mar¬ 
ble head; a pendule,in sculptured brass; two old arm 
chairs, covered with silk-” 

A cry burst from the lips of the invalid—for she 


guessed the truth. Fourbreuse sprang towards her, 
and strove to soothe her, while Didier finished tils in¬ 
ventory. 

Two days after, Fourbreuse, accompanied by his dog, 
followed a hearse, wdiich took the road to the Cemete-. 
ry of Mont-Paraassc. 

It w’as a great night for the poor, tlie night of the 
1st of March, 1833 ! In one of the most splendid ho¬ 
tels of the quarter of the modern Athens, the sumptu¬ 
ous apartments liad been decorated with magnificence 
for the great philantlwopic ball, of which we have al¬ 
ready spoken, and which had Madame Oclavie do 
Montfort for one of its lady patronesses. A long string 
of carriages brought, to this enchanted spot, all that 
Paris contained of brilliant women and men coninie il 
faut. The aristocracy of birth, joined hands with the 
aristocracy of w'ealth, in tliis truly fraternal assemblage, 
wiiere the sentiments of benevolence and philanthropy 
expanded all liearts. The richness and. variety of tlie 
costumes, the ju’ofusion of flowers, of lamps, and of 
gold, gave to the fete the aspect of a fairy scene. All 
nations and all epochs w-ere there mingled and con¬ 
founded. Marchionesses of the ISih century, Duches¬ 
ses of the 15th, abbes, mousqueiaires, pilgrims, pachas, 
clievaliers, Swiss peasants, French guardsmen, boat¬ 
men, and chieftains, were crow^ded together, and wa¬ 
vered to and fro, amid torrents of light and music. It 
was a sight to make one adore philanthropy and chari- 
ty, and give thanks to Heaven that there were such 
people as the poor. 

Madame Octavio do Montfort, by her beauty, her 
diamonds, and the splendour of her oriental costume, 
would have attracted all eyes, even if the rose-colored 
knot, the distinctive signs of her fmictions, as lady pa¬ 
troness, had not fixed attention upon her. She was the 
queen of this fete, wdiere also shone her husband, in 
tlie guise of troubadour : her brother, M. de Blergjq in 
the rich costume of a courtier of Henry the Second's 
time ; and her sister, the Baroness Maugrand, habited 
as a Chinese, and leaning on the arm of a mandarin, 
General Maugrand. Tliese two dresses which had 
been expressly procured from China, and were of in¬ 
credible magnificence, had cost 20,000 fi-ancs. But 
can one malte too great sacrifices, wdien a fete for tlie 
benefit of the poor is in question ? 

All at once, a movement was observed at one of the 
doors of the saloon, and a mask entered, round whom 
the crowd gathered, attracted by the singularity of its 
costume. It w'as a man clothed in the garb of a beg¬ 
gar, carrying a wallet, and on whose garments were 
pasted innumerable papers of legal process. Ilis breast, 
his back, his arms, his legs, were covered with tliem; 
Monsieur and Madame de Montfort were amongst the 
first to approach this mysterious personage, and read 
wdiat follows, on a large sheet of stamped paper, which 
covered his breast. 

The author lias here given exact copies of the dif¬ 
ferent instruments of legal process, on the part of the 
heii*s of the Comte de Blergy, all whose names and de¬ 
scriptions are set out at full length, against the poor 
student, including the inventoiy, and ending with the 
advertisement of sale —which are descrilied as cover¬ 
ing the different parts of the body of the mask, but 
w'hich our readers would not thank us to translate 
for them ;— and the wdiole ends as follows:— 

And on his hat, wdiich was surrounded tvith ablack 
crape, was a written paper, witli these werds in large 
characters— 

“Tlie charity of the men of the world.” 


Br too constant association, the sincerest friendship 
and the warmest love may be estranged, or rather ob¬ 
literated; as the richest coins are defaced by the fric¬ 
tion of each other. 
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THE HTJSBANDJS FIRST ERROR, 

BY MRS. H. M. DODGE. 

The star is setting now, the little star 

You bade me watch, my love! and then to list. 

With its last fading beam, the hasty tread 
Of thy impatient foot, as swift it flew 
Across the dewy lawn, to meet me here, 

In our own rosy bower; our sweet retreat 
From care and meddling thought. Lo, it is gone! 

Its last soft light is shaded, and my soul 
Grows sad and desolate without thee now’! 

Our little one is sleeping on my breast; 

Its soft warm cheek is pressed against my lip. 

In sweet unconscious innocence! I hear 
The soft and hallowed music of its breath, 

And drink its balmy fragrance! Oh, I feel. 

What naught on earth can feel, save that deep fount. 
Of strange and holy tenderness, which lies 
Forever dom’d within a mother’s breast. 

Pouring its streams of blessedness and joy 
Through all her being. 

’Tis a precious thing, 

A choice rich boon of heaven, to be a mother. 

And taste the nameless uncompanioned bliss. 

Which springs from such relationship! But hark! 
Meihinks I hear the whizzing of a bird. 

Scared from its nightly slumbers; novv again. 

The hawthorn hedge is sighing in the touch 
Of some swift passer—aye, it must be him. 

ife :tc * * * * * 

Not yet, not yet—my love! The moon is high. 

And flings her solemn glory o’er the world ; 

The hush’d, reposing world! The midnight breeze 
Is creeping o’er the bosom of the lake, 

Weigh’d down with summer fragrance; but its voice 
Is full of strange forebodings! Low and sad. 

The distant cataract is humming on. 

In its eternal solitary song. 

The touch of holy meekness flings her spell 
Across the brow of nature; and I feel 
A deep and precious .sympathy of soul; 

A nameless fellowship with that same spell 
Ineffable; and like the treasur’d depths 
Of a]] iJie soul’s affections. Still I grieve, 

’Mid all this bright and pleasant vision; griev^e. 
Because thou comesl not! and I feel a void ; 

A dark and gloomy solitude of spirit; ' 

An utter loneliness, which blessed dreams 
Of bright and joyous things can never cheer. 

While thou art absent, dearest! Never, never 
Till this sad mournful eve didst thou thus wait 
Beyond the appointed hour; thy buoyant foot 
Was like the young bird’s wing, as near she comes 
To her first woi-shipp’d brood. Thy lip w^as warm 
With love’s delighted breathings, and thy heart 
Was ever true, and guileless as the light 
Of young Aurora’s smile. Oh, wake, my son! 

My precious innocent, awake and cheer 
The dark foreboding gloom, which gathers fast 
Around thy mother’s soul!—but list, I hear 
A footstep now! a heavy, measured tread. 

Unlike the light and joyous stop of him 
Whose life is blended with my own; and yet, 

It must— il must be him. Now rest thee here 
On this sw’eet violet bed, my lovely boy! 

While thy fond mother flies, with open arras. 

To meet her own beloved. * 

Changed—how changed! 

The folded arm, the cold, averted eye. 

The bitter taunt, the mockery of my long 
And patient hours of wakefulness; the laugh 
Of shame and conscious guilt; the reeling form;— 
Oh God, and is it so! Is this the meed 


Of all my soul’s devotion ?—this the dark 
And mournful end of young affection’s dream! 

Aye! what shall quench the burning agony 
Which scathes my bending spirit! what shall bring 
The holy charm again, which, yesterday. 

Flung such enchantment round my joyous feet 

As made them tread on roses ?-Yesterday! 

Oh, how the light of innocence and love. 

Which then was on my path, is dark as death. 

And chills me with its dreariness! The heavens— 
The bright and glorious heavens! look desolate. 

In melancholy grandeur. Oh, my boy. 

How shall I meet thy playful happy smile. 

While shadol s gather o’er thee! Hush, my heart— 
I feel that thou art breaking! 


FAREWELL TO THE DEE. 

I LEAVE thee, my own river Dee—I leave thy banks 
of green. 

The richness of thy harvest hills, thy summer woods 
serene ; 

Thy birds, like living lutes, that sing through heaven’s 
bright azure free— 

I leave thee—oh! my beautiful my native river Dee! 

They tell me, that, in foreign lands, far nobler rivers 
sweep— 

So vast, the weary skies do rest upon their shoreless 
deep; 

That coloured birds, like tulip-beds, in living lustre 
glow. 

And far away, for miles, they say, ten thousand forests 
grow! 

Y'et tell me, if the flow^ers I love, I ever more may find, 

Or meet a valley half so dear as this I leave behind? 

What—what to me are forests wild, or birds of painted 
wing? 

Let me still hear in English groves the English black¬ 
bird sing. 

I asked my mother why she sought to cross the dreary 
wave— 

To quit the farm w’here we were born—to lose my 
father’s grave— 

And wdiy the cot my grandsire built this very day was 
sold? 

^e answered—while she wept the more—^that she 
was poor and old! 

But yet she hoped for better times, beyond the waters 
wide. 

And, come what would, while we were good, our God 
would still provide: 

And more I heard, and strove to hide upon ray mother’s 
knee 

The tears I could not all repress, yet hoped she might 
not see. 

The forests—how I fear them still! for there the lion 
prowls 

The whole night through; the panther, too, with hungry 
fury howls; 

And wlien the white moon veils her brow, the tiger 
quits his lair— 

Yet wherefore should I dread to go?—ray brother will 
be there! 

Then, lovely river! though I ne’er may view thy 
waters more. 

Still may the bright heavens shine for thee in glory as 
of yore— 

Still may thy flowers in gladness spring—still bloom, 
though not for me! 

And bless—oh! bless thee once again, my own dear 
“wizard Dee!” 
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POPPI]\G THE <lPESTIO]\. 

BY AN OLD BACHELOR. 


“Faint heart,” says the adage, “never won fair 
ladye.” I know not who it was that gave birth to this 
“ wise saw”—whether it is to be found in Homer, as 
some say all things may, (it is a long time since we 
read Homer,)—or whether some gallant son of Mars 
introduced it to the w'orld by way of forwarding the 
views of himself and comrades. But this I know, that 
whoever the person may be, he has much to answer 
for: much to answer for to the ladies for subjecting 
them to the affectations and impertinences of our sex— 
much to answer for to us, for encouraging the belief 
that such a behaviour is pleasing to the fair. 

Perhaps it may be urged that a misapprehension and 
misapplication of the adage have caused the grievance 
I complain of It may be so; but it is not enough that 
a law is made with a view to encourage merit; it 
should be so framed as to defy a perversion to the pur¬ 
poses of evil. In the blessed days of chivalry, no 
doubt, the bravest knights were—as they deserved to 
be—the most successful pleaders in the bower of beau¬ 
ty. But let it be remembered, that, in those days, the 
gallants were as bold as lions in battle, but in a lady’s 
boudoir, (if such an anachronism may be allow^ed,) 
meek as so many lambs. Now, I much fear, the high 
bearing of our gallants is chiefly displayed in the cham¬ 
bers of their mistresses, while craven hearts are found 
to tremble in the tent. Alas, for the days of chivalry! 
In a word—though I speak it with the most perfect 
good humour, and without a particle of jealousy—I 
consider the young men of the present day, a saucy, 
empty, assuming, ill-bred set of fellows, and altogether 
unworthy the favours of the belles of the nineteenth 
century. 

I am not a nineteenth-century man myself, and I 
thank the gods (particularly the god of love) for that 
consolation in the midst of all my sorrows. Forty years 
ago things were very different: the young folks of that 
age were men of another calibre, men who paid some 
regard to decency, and wore not ashamed to wear the 
blush of modesty upon all proper occasions. I was a 
lover then ; and I confess, (though at the risk of get¬ 
ting laughed at for my pains,) felt as much alarm at the 
idea of “ popping the red-hot question,” as facing a 
fifteen-pounder. An offer of marriage at that time of 
day was matter of deliberation for weeks, months, nay, 
frequently for years:—not, as now, an affiiir of three 
interviews—a ball, a morning call, and an evening at 
the opera. No, no—Gretna Green was a terra incognita 
in those days; and except in plays and romances, no 
man ever dreamt of stealing a heiress burglariously, 
(for I can find no softer term for it,) or running away 
with a beauty, and asking her consent afterwards. 

The manner of popping the question, certainly, must 
always vary considerably with the varying dispositions 
and habits of men. The young lawyer, for instance, 
would put it in a precise, parchment sort of a vvay—I, 
A. B., do hereby ask and solicit, &c.—while the poet, 
no doubt would whip in a scrap of Ovid, and make it 
up into a sonnet, or moonlight impromptu. I remem¬ 
ber the opinion of a young beau of Gray’s Inn, (maca¬ 
ronies we used to call them in those days,) who, on its 
being suggested that the best way of putting the query 
was by writing, replied, “ No, that would never do ; 
for then the lady would have it to show against 310U.” 

But to my tale. About twenty years ago, (I was 
not then so bald as I am now,) I was spending the 
midsummer with my old friend and school-fellow, Tom 
Merton. Tom had married early in life, and had a 
daughter, Mary Rose, who, to her “ father’s wdt and 


mother’s beauty,” added her uncle Absalom’s good hu¬ 
mour, and her aunt Deborah’s notaliility, In her, you 
had the realization of all that the poets have sung 
about fairy forms, dulcet voices, and witching eyes.— 
She was just such a being as you may imagine to your¬ 
self in the heroine of some beautiful romance—Nar- 
cissa, in Roderick Random, for instance—or Sophia, in 
Tom Jones—or Fanny, in Joseph Andrews—not the 
modern, lackadaisical damsels of Colburn and Bentley. 
If she had met the eye of Marc Antony, Cleopatra 
might have exerted her blandishments in vain: if Paris 
had but seen Mary Rose Merton, Troy might have 
been standing to this day. Such was the presiding di¬ 
vinity of the house w'here I was visiting. My heart 
was susceptible, and I fell in love. No man, I thought, 
had ever loved as I did—a common fancy among lov¬ 
ers—and the intensity of my affection, I believed, 
would not fail to secure a return. One cannot explain 
the secret, but those who have felt the influence, will 
know how to judge of my feelings. I was as complete¬ 
ly over head and ears as mortal could be: I loved with 
that entire devotion that makes filial piety and brother¬ 
ly affection sneak to a corner of man’s heart, and leave 
it to the undisputed sovereignty of feminine beauty. 

The blindness incidental to my passion, and the 
young lady’s uniform kindness, led me to believe that 
the possibility of her becoming my wife w'as by no 
means so remote as at first it had appeared to be; and, 
having spent several sleepless nights in examining the 
subject on all sides, I determined to make her an offer 
of my hand, and to bear the result, pro or con, with all 
due philosophy. For more than a w'eek I was disap¬ 
pointed in an opportunity of speaking alone with my 
adored, notwithstanding I had frequently left the din¬ 
ner table prematurely with that view, and several 
times excused myself from excursions wdiich had been 
planned for my especial amusement. 

At length a favourable moment seemed to be at hand. 
A charity sermon wms to be preached by the bishop, 
for the benefit of a Sunday scliool, and as Mr. Morton 
was churchwarden, and destined to hold one of the 
plates, it became imperative on his family to be pre¬ 
sent on the occasion. I, of course, proffered my servi¬ 
ces, and it was arranged that we should set off early 
next morning, to secure good seats in the centre aisle. 

I could hardly close my eyes that night for thinking 
how I should “ Pop the Question;” and when I did 
get a short slumber, was waked on a sudden by some 
one starting from behind ahedge, just as I was disclos¬ 
ing the soft secret. Sometimes, when I had fancied 
myself sitting by the lovely Mary in a bower of jessa¬ 
mine and roses, and had just concluded a beautiful 
rhapsody about loves and doves, myrtles and turtles, I 
raised my blushing head, and found myself tete-a-tete 
with her papa. At another moment, she would slip a 
beautiful, pink, hot-pressed billet-doux into my hand, 
which, when I unfolded it, would turn out to be a 
challenge from some favoured lover, desiring the satis¬ 
faction of meeting me at half-past six in the morning, 
and so forth, and concluding, as usual, with an indirect 
allusion to a horsewhip. Morning dreams, they say, 
always come true. It’s a gross falsehood—mine never 
come true. But I had a pleasant vision that morning, 
and recollecting the gossip’s tale, I fondly hoped it 
would be verified. Methought 1 had ventured to “pop 
the question” to my Dulcinea, and wms accepted. I 
jumped out of bed in a tremour. “ Yes,” I cried, “ I 
will pop the question: ere this night-cap again envelope 
this unhappy head, the trial shall be made!” and I 
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shaved, and brushed my hair over Ihe bald place on 
my crowm, and tied my cravat with unprecedented 
care; and made my appearance in the breakfast-parlor 
just as the servant maid had begun to dust the chairs 
and tables. 

Poor servant maid! I exclaimed to myself—for I felt 
very Sterno-ish—was it ever thy lot to have the ques¬ 
tion popped into thy sophisticated ear ? Mayhap, even 
now, as thou dustest the mahogany chairs, and rubbest 
down the legs of the rosewood tables, pangs of unre¬ 
quited atFection agitate ihy tender bosom, or doubts of 
a lover’s faith are preying upon thy maiden heart! I 
can fancy thee, fair domestic, standing in that neat 
dress thou wearest now—a gown of dark blue, with a 
little white sprig apron of criss-cross, (housemaids were 
not above checked aprons in those days,) and blacli 
cotton stockings—that identical duster, perliaps, waving 
in thy ruby hand—I can fancy thee, thus standing, sweet 
help, with thy lover at thy feet-—he all hope and pro¬ 
testation, thou all fear and hesitation—his face glowing 
with affection, thine suffused with blushes—his eyes 
beaming with smiles, thine gushing with tears—love- 
tears, that fall, drop—drop—slowly at first, like the 
fii-st drops of a thunder-storm, increasing in their flow, 
even as that storm increaseth, till finding it no longer 
possible to dissemble thy weeping, thou raisest Iho 
duster to thy cheelvs, and smearest them with its pul¬ 
verized impurities. But Love knows best how to bring 
about his desires: that little incident, simple—nay, silly 
as it may seem, has more quickly matured the project 
than hours of sentiment could hav*e done: for the be¬ 
grimed countenance of the maiden sets both the lovers 
a laughing— she is anxious to rim away, to wash “ the 
filthy witness” from her face— he will not suffer her to 
depart without a promise, a word of hope—she falters 
forth the soft syllables of consont—and the terrible task 
of “ popping the question” is over. 

Breakfast-lime at length arrived. But I shall pass 
over the blunders I committed during its progress:— 
how I sailed hiary Rose's muiiin instead of my own, 
poured the cream into the sugar basin, and look a bite 
at the tea-pot lid. “ Popping the question” haunted 
me continually, and I feared to speak, even on the 
most ordinary topics, lest I should in some way betray 
myself. Pop—pop—pop!—every thing seemed to go 
off with a pop; and \vhen at length Mr. Merlon hinted 
to Mary and her mother that it w'as time for them to 
pop on their bonnets, I thought lie laid a particular 
stress on the horrible monosyllable, and almost expect¬ 
ed him to accuse me of some sinister design upon his 
daughter. It passed off, however, and we set out for 
the church. Mary Rose leaned upon my arm, and 
complained how dull I was. I, of course, protested 
against it, and tried to rally; vivacity, indeed, was one 
of my characteristics, and I was just beginnmg to make 
myself extremely agreeable, when a little urchin, in 
the thick gloom of a dark entry, let off a pop-gun close 
to my ear. The sound, simple as it may seem, made 
me start as if a ghost had stood before me, and when 
■ IMary observed that I was “ very nervous this morning,” 
I felt as if I could have throttled the lad ; and inward¬ 
ly cursed the inventor of pop-guns, and doomed him 
to the lowest pit of Acheron. 

I strove against my fate, however, and made several 
observations. “ Look,” cried Mary Rose, as we gained 
Ibe end of the street, “ what a beautiful child !” 

I turned my head to the window, wlien the first ob¬ 
ject that met my eyes was a square blue paper, edged 
with yellow, on which was written in too, too legible 
characters, “ Pop.” I believe I was surprised into an 
exclamation stronger than the occasion would seem to 
warrant, and the poor child came in for a share of my 
anathema. I didn’t intend it, however, for I am very 
fond of children: but it served Mary Rose to scold me 
about till we came to the church door; and, if possible, 
bewildered me more than ever. We had now arrived 


in the middle aisle, when my fair companion whisper¬ 
ed me—“ My dear Mr.-, won’t you take off your 

hat ?” This was only a prelude to still greater blun¬ 
ders. I posted myself at the head of the seat, sang 
part of the hundrelh psalm while the organist was play¬ 
ing the symphony, sat dohm when I should have stood 
up, knelt when I ought to have been standing, and just 
at the end of the creed, found myself pointed due west, 
tlic gaze and wonder of the whole congregation. 

The sermon at length commenced , and tlio quiet¬ 
ness that ensued, broken only by the perambulations 
of the beadle and sub-schoolmaster, and the collision, 
ever and anon, of their oflicial wands with the heads 
of refractory students, guilty of the enormous crime of 
gaping or twirling their thumbs, gave me an opportu 
nily of collecting my scattered thoughts. Just as the 
rest of the congregation were going to sleep, I began 
to awake from my mental lethargy; and by the time 
tlie worthy prelate had discussed tlirce or four heads 
of his text, felt myself competent to make a speech in 
parliament. Just at this moment, loo, a thought struck 
me, as beautiful as it was sudden — a plan by which I 
might make the desired tender of my person, and dis¬ 
play an abundant share of wit into the bargain. 

To this end I seized Mary Rose’s prayer-book, and 
turning over the pages till I came to matrimony, mark¬ 
ed the passage, “ Wilt thou have this man to thy wed¬ 
ded husband?” with two emphatic dashes; and point¬ 
ing significantly and confidently to myself, handed it 
to her with a bow. She took it!— she read it! — she 
smiled !! ! Was it a smile of assent ? O, how my heart 
beat in my bosom at that instant — so loud, that I feared 
the people around us might hear its palpitations ; and 
looked at them to see if they noticed me. She turned 
over a few leaves—she took my pencil, which I had 
purposely enclosed in the book — and she marked a pas 
sage; O, ye gods and demi-gods ! what were my sen¬ 
sations at that moment ! not Jove himself, when he 
went swan-hopping to the lovely Leda — nor Pluto, 
when he perpetrated the abduction of the beautiful 
Proserpine, could have experienced a greater turmoil 
of passion than I at that moment. I fell the score — 
felt it, as if it had been made across my very heart; 
and I grasped the book —and I squeezed the hand that 
presented it; and opening the page ti'emblingly, and 
liolding the volume close to my eyes, (for the type was 
small, and my sight not quite so good as it used to be,) 
I read—O, Mary Rose ! 0 , Mary Rose ! that I should 
live to relate it! — “ A woman may not marry her grand- 
fiilher.” 


POINTS IN COMPOSITION# 

It is not to be supposed that sublime passages and 
elevated sentiments can he susceptible of such infi¬ 
nite variety, as to l)o always new and affecting. Every 
thing has its boundaries ; nor is the case different with 
regard to true comedy ; there is not in human naturo 
above a dozen characters truly comic, and highly mark¬ 
ed. Innumerable are the clouds that overshadow truth; 
her strongest and most glowing colours are not many, 
but of such of these as are of a primitive, a superior 
nature, an able artist never fails to make a proper use. 
Pulpit oratory, particularly that which relates to fune¬ 
ral eulogiuni, is exactly in the same—moral truths be¬ 
ing once delivered with eloquence, the images of 
wretchedness and weakness, the vanity of grandeur, 
and the devastations of death, being once drawn by 
masterly hands, in time become common-place ; we 
are reduced to the necessity of imitating, or of going 
from the ix)int. A sufficient number of fables being 
composed by a la Fontaine, all further additions enter 
into the same system of morality, and the course of 
adventure is nearly the same. TIius genius, after 
flourishing for a certain age, must necessarily degene¬ 
rate. — Voltaire. 
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“ This ruin of sweet life.”—5'AaA^p^a»•c. 


Who has not heard of Mount St. Bernard, its con¬ 
vent, its monks, its dogs, and its glaciers ? It has been 
the theme of the fashionable traveller, who has started 
either from one of the universities, or from one of the 
squares, to see the world, for nearly the last fifth of a 
century. Every coxcomb who can spare time and 
money to visit the lake of Geneva, goes a little farther, 
looks at Mounts Blanc and St. Bernard, and returns to 
England with a theme for the rest of his life. 

Let me then be candid upon my own spirit of ad¬ 
venture, since I was guided in it by a similar ambi¬ 
tion. On quitting Cambridge, where I graduated with¬ 
out honour either to myself or to the university, having 
the means of being idle and of seeing the W’orld, which 
is but too frequently one and the same thing, I post¬ 
ed off to Switzerland, to explore the aforementioned 
lake and mountains, and in order that I might lay in 
a stock of conversation which w^ould serve, upon my 
return to this dull land, to astonish the non-illuminati 
for the remainder of my days. I travelled with a 
friend, just as idle, and of similar views with myself 
We had not been at Geneva more than a few days, 
ere we determined, in the true spirit of enterprise, to 
ascend the Mount St. Bernard, to explore the pass by 
which he of Carthage in ancient, and he of Corsica 
in modem days, the heroes respectively of Cannae and 
Marengo, descended the precipitous sides of that mighty 
fragment of a former world,” and covered the fair 
plains of Italy with their victorious armies. 

Oh I what a glorious thing, thought I, will it be to 
expatiate upon,—to tell of accidents, not “ by flood and 
field,” neither “ by lake and mere,” but upon the Eu¬ 
ropean Caucasus, where the snows are, with reference 
to time, eternal, and where young lords and esquires 
go to breathe the mountain air, full ten thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. 

My friend and I took up our temporary abode in the 
little village of Saint Pierre, at the foot of Mount St. 
Bernard, resolving to avail ourselves of the first fine 
day to “ climb its rugged steeps.” In order to give the 
greater character to our adventure, we determined to 
proceed alone; and as we were informed, upon autho¬ 
rity which we could not for one moment doubt, that, 
from the base of the mountain to the summit, there 
were directing posts at intervals of about every two 
hundred yards, w’e had the less hesitation in attempt¬ 
ing the ascent without guides; more especially, too, 
as we were told that some enterprising spirits had suc¬ 
cessfully performed the same feat but a few weeks 
previously to our arrival. There is really a charming 
excitement in the thought of doing a bold thing, which 
shall provoke at once the admiration of tlie women and 
the envy of the men; for what man is not flattered at 
being envied by his fellows, when that very envy gains 
him the admiration of those converse problems in hu¬ 
man nature which have such a mighty influence upon 
the actions of men, whether it be for good or for evil. 

I really was almost intoxicated wdth the bare idea that 
my moral exaltation in the world, would be measured 
and fixed by my physical exaltation on the mighty Alp, 
and therefore determined to ascend as high as the na¬ 
tural impediments and my natural resolution would 
permit. If, thought I, Doctor Paccard add James Bel- 
mat could scale the “cloud capt” cone of Mount 
Blanc, 

“ Where the gelid sky. 

Snows piled on snows in wintry torpor lie,” 


why should not my friend and myself ascend a moun*' 
tain upwards of four thousand feet lower, especially 
when there is such a capital resting-place as the cele¬ 
brated convent, scarcely more than half a mile from 
the summit? Swelling with this mental imposlhume, 
and almost wild with the thought of having my name 
enrolled in future limes among the archives of the 
British Museum or the Institute Royal, by the side of 
those of Paccard and Saussure, I prepared early one 
fine morning in September, Anno Domini 1829, to en¬ 
ter upon my perilous undertaking. Having had our 
shoes regularly spiked, according to the custom of 
true mountain wanderers, my friend and I left the vil¬ 
lage of St. Pierre, crossed the picturesque little wood¬ 
en bridge which divides it from the base of the moun¬ 
tain, and with a sort of knapsack upon our backs, con¬ 
taining cold chicken and lemonade, we conunenced 
our search of the picturesque. 

The sun shone out in the full blaze of his glory,— 
the morning was bright and bracing, when we reach¬ 
ed the foot of the mountain. Our path was soon indi¬ 
cated, for we found the directing posts regularly pla¬ 
ced, and precisely as they had been described to us.— 
The first part of our progress w’as sufficiently easy, as 
the path was wide and the ascent gradual. The high¬ 
er we advanced, the more beautiful the prospect be¬ 
came, which we occasionally rested to gaze upon with, 
the most inconceivable delight. A prospect seen from 
the Alps, is especially exciting, not merely from whaft 
is actually presented to the eye, though every thing i« 
new and prodigiously striking, but from the buoyant 
self-satisfaction with which it is regarded. It is con¬ 
templated with a glowing pride of heart, which im¬ 
parts, so to speak, a microscopic influence to the me¬ 
dium through which it is beheld. Every thing is im¬ 
mensely magnified to the mind, though not to the out¬ 
ward senses, from the novelty of the surprise which it 
creates, and the natural tendency of the imagination 
w'hen excited to exaggerate visual objects. We see 
before us what it has been the very sum of our ambi¬ 
tion to gaze upon; we feel that w^e are standing upon 
a spot wdiich it has been the pride of thousands te 
visit, and which thousands desire to visit in vain. Wo 
are impressed for the moment by the consciousness of 
a certain moral superiority that lifts us above the dull 
mass of our kind, and imparts an elevation and digni¬ 
ty to every thing around, from the powerful associa¬ 
tions which it produces; and thus, while the eye 
wandem over the distant plains, we feel within our¬ 
selves the enviable self-gratulating sentiment arise— 
How few have seen nature in her rude but stupendous 
sublimity as I have! What a subject of conversation 
for the rest of one’s life! An ascent of the Alps is 
indeed no ignoble triumph, and I confess I felt it at 
this proud moment. It was one of the bright green, 
spots in the wilderness of my existence. 

Such or similar were my reflections, and these were 
considerably enhanced by the circumstance of our 
attempting alone, the somewhat perilous ascent of the 
Mount St. Bernard. Many had scaled its lofty accli¬ 
vities with the assistance of guides, but w^e had adven¬ 
tured unaccompanied upon our arduous undertaking. 

As we advanced, the path narrowed and became^ 
exceedingly rugged, but those hirsute mountain occu¬ 
pants, the goats, which bounded here and there upoa 
the lower regions of the mountain, gave a sort of do¬ 
mestic aspect to the scene which greatly diminished 
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its increasing asperity. We pushed boldly forward, 
the morning still continuing fine, but a mist every now 
and then rising from the hills, which threw a sort of 
opalescent dulness over the bright beams of the sun. 
After about three hours’ energetic walking, we paused 
at a small tabular plain, which crowned one of the 
undulations in the hill. Here we seated ourselves 
upon a projecting ledge of stone, and took part of the 
lefection which we had provided, and then, much re¬ 
freshed, commenced our labours up the narrow path 
that conducted to the summit of the cone. At this 
part of our ascent we deviated somewhat from the 
common track, to enjoy the beauties of the surround¬ 
ing prospect, which was now vastly increased in ma^ii- 
ficence, from the circumstance of our greater elevation. 

Here, ’midst the changeful scenery, ever new, 

Fancy, a thousand wond’rous forms descries, 

More wildly great than ever pencil drew; 

Hocks, torrents, gulfs, and shapes of giant size, 

And glittering clilfs on cliffs, and fiery ramparts rise.” 

After four hours’ additional labour, we again paused 
to rest ourselves, but the increased cold and rarity of 
the atmosphere acted strangely upon our appetites, for 
•we felt less disposed to eat than to drink; however, 
we picked the bones of a second chicken, drank a 
couple of bottles of lemonade, and again proceeded on 
our way. It was now about one o’clock. The bright¬ 
ness of the morning had considerably declined, and 
we began to feel rather anxious to reach the convent. 
A thick haze had wTapped the peaks of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains, so that all objects except those in 
our immediate vicinity, had become quite indistinct. 
By this time the cold was so distressing, that it was as 
much as we could do to keep our limbs from becom¬ 
ing benumbed. Notwithstanding these trifling impe¬ 
diments, however, we continued our journey, and the 
very idea of overcoming difficulty, was excitement 
sufficient to give us every prospect of eventual suc¬ 
cess. Some of the passes had already become exceed¬ 
ingly troublesome to surmount, entire strangers as we 
were to such extreme rugged ascents, and but for the 
constant guidance of the finger-posts, w-e should have 
imagined that we had deviated from the proper track. 
Here and there foaming torrents bounded and roared 
across our path, swelled by the melting of the moun¬ 
tain snows; frequently confusing our inexperience, 
and greatly increasing the difficulty of our progress. 
When we had attained to an elevation between six 
and seven thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
we turned but of our direct path in order to visit an 
extensive glacier which here almost entirely filled up 
an immense ravine between the Great St. Bernard and 
the neighbouring mountain. When we reached the 
margin of this glacier, the mist, which had for some 
lime been hovermg upon the lateral projections of the 
hill, suddenly dispersed, and the sun poured a broad 
flood of light upon the glittering masses before us. It 
appeared as if a mountain lake, lashed into billows by 
the “strife of elements,” had been suddenly congealed, 
whilst its surges were at their “ loftiest swell,” and 
fixed into impotent stillness in the very climax of its 
commotion. Here and there huge pinnacles of ice 
rose above the general level of the glacier, assuming, 
upon a near inspection, forms the most singular and 
fantastic. AVe fomid no great difficulty in passing from 
the margin nearly to the centre of this barrier, as tlie 
undulations were close, and the hollows between them 
neither deep nor formidable; but as we advanced, 
these hollows became considerably Wider, the icy bil¬ 
lows loftier, and of more difficult access, while they 
were now often separated by deep fissures, called cre¬ 
vasses by the mountaineers, which threatened our pro¬ 
gress with such formidable perils, that I considered it 
wise at once to retrace my steps. 

Abruptions from the great mass of the glacier are 


sometimes so sudden, that chasms are formed like the 
yawnings of earthquakes, and vast portions of the fro¬ 
zen mountain fall with a horrid crash into the gulf.— 

To look down one of these frightful crevasses was 
enough to turn a stronger head than mine; and though 
Saussure, in his “ Voyages dans les Alpes,” recom¬ 
mends that the eye should be kept steadily fixed upon 
the precipice while you are traversing its brink, as the 
brain ceases to reel in proportion as the eye becomes 
accustomed to explore the dismal abyss beneath, I, 
nevertheless, could not muster sufficient resolution to 
gaze for more than a few moments upon those dread¬ 
ful chasms, whose depths, to such a superficial scrutiny, 
absolutely appear interminable. The bright cerulean 
hue of the icy walls which shut in these bottomless 
pits, gradually darkening as the eye pursues its course 
dowTiw^ard, until it terminates in a Cimmerian black, 
positively curdles the blood of the traveller unaccus¬ 
tomed to explore these rugged lineaments of nature. I 
could not venture to gaze upon these interminable 
shafts of ice without an uncontrollable sensation of 
terror, and though my companion would have proceed¬ 
ed, being of a hardier courage than myself, I deter¬ 
mined to retreat to the brink of the glacier, which I 
did with my best expedition, my friend following me 
leisurely, examining every portion of the frozen sub¬ 
stance with the minute scrutiny of one who was sto¬ 
ring up in his mind matter for the display of his vcriUy 
wlten he should return among those to whom such 
things as W'e had this day witnessed, would be sub¬ 
jects for surprise, at least, if not for wonder. 

We now returned to the path we had quitted, to 
wdiich the friendly directing-post most accurately point¬ 
ed. I began once more to breathe freely, and my 
heart bounded with the triumph of an achievement, 
when its pulses w'ere again for a few moments stilled 
by the sight of one those Alpine contingencies, of which 
it is impossible for words to convey more than a very 
faint idea. Our road for the last half hour had been 
exceedingly abrupt, and was in some places so steep, 
that we w^ere absolutely obliged to climb: for a con¬ 
siderable distance we had wound round a lofty battle¬ 
ment of the mountain, the craggy sides of which hung 
over our path, while every few moments patches of 
snow' fell before and behind us as if they were the 
gentle heralds of a more fearful precipitation. We 
had scarcely scaled the most difficult part of the way, 
when we heard a prodigious crash above, as if the 
whole mountain had been suddenly cleft in tw'ain by 
some internal convulsion; this wms followed by a 
strange crackling sound, so continuous and multiplied 
as it was by the repercussions of the surrounding hills, 
as absolutely for the moment completely to confuse 
our senses. When I heard the first crash, however, I 
lifted my eyes to the brow of the lofty steep wdiich 
had so ominously hung over our path, and to my asto¬ 
nishment beheld, what 1 supposed, in the moment of 
my bew'ildered surprise, to be the wdiole hill tumbling 
into the valley beneath. I soon, however, perceived 
it was only an immense mass of snow'and ice that had 
accumulated on the rugged projections of its summit 
and sides; this had detached itself by its own gravity 
from its insecure support, and was falling upon the 
path W'e had just quitted, which it completely blocked 
up. In sum, W'e had seen an avalanche! Mirahile 
diclu! Here again was matter at once of triumph 
and of conversation for home display—for how few 
people have seen an avalanche! Had w'e been as¬ 
cending the higher mountain, w'e should have been 
something puzzled about our return, as every trace of 
the path was. obliterated where the snow' had fallen, 
and an enorrious barrier raised w'hich we could never 
hope to surmount; but here we were under no alarm, 
since w'e had escaped extinguishment from the gelid 
deposit, as we knew' that the convent was at no very 
great distance, and that there, we should find no diffi- 
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culty in obtaining assistance to secure our safe return. 
Thus certified, we proceeded with light hearts and 
jQrozen ilngers, sometimes 

« Wliistling as we went for want of thought,’’ 

or, lilve the boy in the churchyard, “ to keep oiu- courage 
upat others, pausing to look at the landscape, which, 
in spite of cold and fatigue, often extorted from us a 
simultaneous burst of admiration. 

At this point of our progress, we suddenly turned an 
abrupt angle that bore us fi’om the edge of a precipice 
into a considerable glade, which sloped, with a very 
gradual elevation, for at least two or three hundred 
yards; at the termination of this recess, the path be¬ 
came again so steep that w’e were once more obliged 
to climb. Before, however, we reached this spot, the 
atmosphere liad thickened to a very disagreeable den¬ 
sity, 'and as we advanced it became so oppressive as 
absolutely to arrest our progress; we paused, therefore, 
upon a sort of landing-place in the ascent, for here it 
Tvas almost like a natural stair, though very rude and 
difficult to surmount, hoping that the mist would short¬ 
ly disperse and leave us a free path. Alas! our hopes 
were vain ; it increased rapidly, until at length it be¬ 
came so thick as to have a very distressing effect upon 
our respiration. It was moreover considerably inspis¬ 
sated by large flakes of snow% wfoich now fell around 
us in such profusion that we could scarcely see. To 
proceed, under these circumstance, was, as I conceived, 
impossible, and I confess I began to feel all the natural 
alarms of such a situation. My companion, liowever, 
who was of a different opinion, as well as of a differ¬ 
ent temperament, expressed his determination to pusli 
forward in spite of every difficulty, but I, being less 
rigidly nerved, made up my mind patiently to wait the 
issue, though, let me avow it, my apprehension at this 
time began already to be a little feverish. I adopted 
the most absurd resolution imaginable, as it afterwards 
proved. I remained perfectly inactive, seated upon a 
stone from which I had removed the gelid crust that 
^d accumulated upon its small tabular surface, so that 
in a short time I felt the cold so extremely piercing as 
absolutely to cramp my limbs, wlijle tlie skin of my 
face, which was exposed to the full influence of the 
atmosphere, seemed to lose its natural flexibility, be¬ 
coming painfully stiff, and tingled as if it had been struck 
with nettles. I rose and walked to and fro, but had 
not the courage to climb the rugged steep before me, 
and the narrow indentation upon which I stood, wns 
too confined to afford much scope for exertion. I could 
not excite my circulation into a glow, and I felt it eve¬ 
ry momfent becoming more languid. I was by this 
lime seriously alarmed. 

The mist continued to thicken, and the snow to fall 
in large flakes with increased energy. I began to 
think seriously that, instead of returning among my 
friends to recount the wonders I had beheld in this 
region of cold and sterility, I should leave my bones 
to wiiiten on this celebrated hill, and have my body 
preserved in snow for the discovery and physiological 
speculations of a future generation. As the thought 
entered my mind, my brain whirled, and my pulse. 
Tallying from the langour which had hitherto kept it 
sluggish, throbbed wdtli a much more than ordinary 
acceleration. I was really terrified, but the increasing 
cold, from want of reaction, began gradually to para¬ 
lyse my physical energies, and I felt myself rapidly 
sinking, in spite of my terrors, into a state of irresisti¬ 
ble torpor. I seated myself again upon the stone, 
closed my eyes in an agony of anguish, of which I 
can pretend to convey no adequate conception, and 
concentrating the whole force of my thoughts upon 
the one awful idea of a sudden and premature death, 
reigned myself, though with anytliing but a philoso¬ 
phic insensibility, to my fate. 

Merciful Providence) how was my heart riven 


when I c^t my reflections towards my home, where I 
liad an aflectionate mother awaiting my return to her 

™ ^ ‘ of maternal solici- 

lude. What would be her agony at learning my fate! 
I shuddered at these dreadful anticipations. The 
Ihouglit was harrowing. It was a mute anguish too 
big—too potent for words—too absorbing to exhibit 
Itself by any outward expression of suffering. The 
scenes of my youth were now reflected back upon my 
memory with a vividness which seemed to bring qU 
the bright features of the past into one dazzling focus ; 
they blazed before my mind’s eye with a light so con¬ 
centrated that my spirit could not endure its intensity • 
my very soul seemed to wither under the overpower¬ 
ing effulgence from which it turned to the dark gulf 
that was opening, as I then fancied, deeper and deeper 
before it, with a shuddering anticipation of horror. I 
found, by this time, that my senses were gradually laps¬ 
ing into confusion; there was an indistinctness in my 
recollection; still for a while the one prevailing thought 
of home kept a tenacious possession of my mind, but 
at length gave place to visions the most appalling. I 
saw the past, as it were, through a prism, which threw 
over It the most enchanting hues, but yet through a 
medium so dim and indistinct that every object was 
magnified by this very indistinctness, while the future 
was presented to my imagination in dark and terrific 
contrast, the beauty of the one adding additional force 
to the terrifying representations of the other. 

I had long been accustomed to imbue my mind with 
classic recollections, and Virgil was an author on whom 
I dw^elt w ith a continued feeling of delight. It hap¬ 
pened that I had been reading the descent of Alneas 
into hell upon the very morning of my unhappy ex¬ 
pedition to the Mount St. Bernard, so that the impres¬ 
sion of the scenes described in that inimitable poem, 
were vividly impressed upon my imagination at this 
disastrous moment. In proportion as the confusion of 
my thoughts increased, the terrors of Tartarus were 
pictured upon them with a vivid force of detail, by 
which they seemed absolutely realised. I saw the 
surly guardian of the dreary prison-house of the out¬ 
casts from Elysium; I saw the fiery lake, the pitchy 
whalers of the Stygian river, the forms of condemned 
spirits flitting through ^the murlvy atmosphere. I fan¬ 
cied I heard the bowlings of the damned, the dismal 
ululations of the triple-headed Cerberus, the shrieks of 
the tormented, the gibes of triumphing demons, the 
yells of the despairing. Alas! my wavering thoughts 
clung to phantoms of the most unutterable repulsive¬ 
ness. Although I had become, in a great degree, co¬ 
matose from cold and inaction, still my mind was ab¬ 
solutely quick with these embryos of horror, and simi¬ 
lar visions continued to flit before it until it lapsed in¬ 
to utter unconsciousness. 

How long I remained in this state I know' not; but 
it is abundantly manifest that I w'as neither doomed to 
leave my bones to whiten on the Alp, nor to be pickled 
in mountain snow for the future benefit of natural his¬ 
tory, since I am now alive to record this adventure. I 
have said that just before my senses left me, my ima¬ 
gination had been engrossed by the gloomy fictions of 
Tartarus. As soon as I recovered my recollection, 
which I did very gradually, the same dreary impres¬ 
sions recurred. When first I opened my eyes, a dim 
light seemed to mock the clear perception of my senses, 
but the objects around me growing imperceptibly more 
distinct, it is impossible to describe the agony of my 
feelings as I gazed upon them. I absolutely imagined 
rnyself to be in hell. I listened breathlessly, and dis¬ 
tinctly heard an odd hissing noise close to my ear;_ 

presently a vast opaque body was forced between my 
eyes and the light, and, for the moment, all perception 
of objects w’as entirely excluded. I felt a large moist 
substance applied to my face, like a piece of seethed 
meat drawm gently over it. It was removed for an in- 
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stant, then repeated; and this continued until, in an 
agony of terror, I flung ray head on one side, and once 
more obtained the power of observation; when what 
was my consternation at beholding the head of a huge 
dog close to mine, with a tongue lolling out, so long 
.and expansive, that it absolutely appalled me. I was 
Jaying upon my back, and so powerless as to be alto- 
.gether unable to rise. On each side of the broad fore¬ 
head of this canine monster, I fancied I could discern 
two additional heads, not quite so vast as that from 
which the tongue depended, but large enough to terrify 
a stouter heart than mine. 

I was now satisfied in my own mind, that I was an 
inmate of the infernal regions, and at this very mo¬ 
ment under the dreadful guardianship of the Plutonic 
Dog—-the Tartarean Cerberus. As this impression 
grew stronger, the heads seemed to expand into the 
most gigantic proportions, and I lay beneath the glar¬ 
ing eyes of my triple-headed gaoler, almost palsied 
with horror. He put his huge jowl close to my lips, 
then dropped his enormous tongue upon them, and be¬ 
gan to lick me, until, my strength increasing with my 
terrors, I gave a sudden start, and projected the upper 
portion of my body as far from his monstrous jaws as I 
possibly could. At this moment he set up a howl so 
continuous and terrific, that I thought it would have 
burst the very barriers of the infernal prison in which 
I imagined myself to be incarcerated. The dog now 
retreated, continuing his howl. I had by this time, in 
spite of my terrors, which remained unabated, more 
leisure and opportunity to look around me. I appear¬ 
ed to be in an interminable dungeon, into which a dim 
stream of light gleamed, sufficient to render visible 
every surrounding object, but whence it proceeded I 
could not discover. The place around me was a per¬ 
fect Golgotha, strewed, not indeed with skulls, but with 
human heads; and this somewhat puzzled me, still my 
mind, fixed upon the certainty of its first impression, 
soon settled into the dismal belief that I w’as on the 
hither side of Styx, where soul and body were appoint¬ 
ed to unite previously to passing that black and tideless 
river. It occurred to me, moreover, that Cerberus, to 
wdiose especial'charge I must, as I imagined, have 
been entrusted, had left his portal to conduct me safe 
across the Stygian ferry. 

Upon casting my eyes more deliberately around me, 
I saw a vast assemblage of human forms, all mute and 
motionless; some half draped in a loose cotton covering, 
and others entirely naked. Some glared upon me from 
their rayless eyes, “ grinning horribly a ghastly smile 
others poured from their eyeless sockets a frightful ex¬ 
pression of dark unvarying vacuity which absolutely 
made my blood curdle; some, again, had every feature 
fixed with a statue-like rigidity of lineament, which but 
loo eloquently told of life departed; while others bore 
but the truncated resemblance of the perfect man,—a 
leg or an arm, or perhaps both, having crumbled from 
the trunk, which was thus left in a state of hideous 
and loathsome mutilation. This, then, I imagined to 
be Nature’s great charnel-house, where the crumbled 
relics of the once living form were deposited, in order 
to take their natural shape and dimensions, ere they 
passed into those penal abodes to which they were 
everlastingly doomed. I cannot describe my sensations 
as I gazed upon these frightful remnants of mortality, 
so utterly at variance with the poet’s sublime descrip¬ 
tion “ What a piece of work is man! how noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculties! in form and moving 
how express and admirable ! in action how like an an¬ 
gel I in apprehension how like a god! the beauty of 
the world, the paragon of animals.” I might, indeed, 
truly continue with the poet:—“And yet to me what 
is this quintessence of dust?” when I saw it in such 
terrible deformity around me. 

While I was occupied w'ith these dismal cogitations, 
I was startled by the approach of three figures of grave 


aspect, and in as grave attire, which I incontinently 
took to be those awful dispensers of Tartarean justice, 
Minos, iEacus, and Rhadamanthus. I shuddered at 
the approach of these presidents of the criminal courts 
in the world of outcast spirits. One of them, however, 
advanced, poured words of sweetest soothing in ray 
ear, lifted me gently from the charnel-fioor, and, with 
the assistance of one of his companions, led me from 
this scene of most dismal phantasies. I was soon con¬ 
ducted into daylight. I rubbed my eyes, and could 
scarcely believe my senses, until I found my hand 
clutched in that of my friend who had accompanied 
me from the village of St. Pierre. Every thing was 
soon explained. The hell in which I had fancied my¬ 
self to be, w'as nothing more than the Bone-house of 
THE Convent of Mount St. Bernard. 

It appeared that my friend had reached this charita¬ 
ble asylum in safety. Upon his explaining my situa¬ 
tion, the convent dogs were immediately despatched 
to the spot where I w’as laying insensible. I was found 
covered with snow, and supposed to be dead. My bo¬ 
dy was consequently consigned to the repository for the 
departed. One of the dogs which had followed the 
melancholy procession, directed by his strong instinct, 
had been shut in with me unobserved by his keepers. 
He continued to lick me until animation was restored, 
when he howled, and brought three of the monks to 
my rescue. My terrors had magnified his two ears 
into two heads. These strange impressions upon ray 
mind wdll be in some degree accounted for from the 
circumstance, that in this cold region bodies do not 
corrupt after death, but gradually moulder; they emit 
no unpleasant effluvia, remaining for years with scarce¬ 
ly any visible change. In the receptacle for the dead 
already described, there are a great number of bodies 
in different stages of decay, in the process of which 
flesh and bones gradually consume together. 

My friend and I were most hospitably entertained 
for three days at this celebrated convent, which w^e 
left with the impression that its monks are among the 
most liberal, benevolent, and generous beings upon 
earth. We made our descent in safety to the village 
of St. Pierre, and shortly after this memorable adven¬ 
ture, took our departure for England. 


CASTLE OF VINCENNES. 

Mankind, till lately, were considered as a kind of 
Deer, which the privileged classes were to use for their 
own pleasure, or which they were to hunt down for 
spite or sport, as liked them best. In the mild reign of 
Louis XV. only, there were fifteen thousand Icllres de 
cachet issued for a number of private, nameless offen¬ 
ces, as for having formerly been favoured by a king’s 
mistress, or writing an epigram on a minister of state. 
It was on the ruins of this flagitious system, (no less 
despicable than detestable,) that the French revolution 
rose; and the towers of the Bastile, as they fell, an¬ 
nounced the proud truth in welcome thunders to the 
human race. The Castle of Vincennes rises in the 
skirts of the forest. It was once the residence of the 
kings of France, and it has been too often the tomb of 
the victims of their uncontrolled despotism. The draw¬ 
bridge, its flanked towers, and above all, its donjon, so 
often the prison of worth, talent, and sensibility, seem 
to have been spared by time, as monuments of the ter¬ 
rific influence of bigotry and tyranny over human hap¬ 
piness. I had so often read it, so much of that chival¬ 
rous spirit of France, w^hich, early in life, captivated 
my imagination, expired here, sometimes quenched by 
violent or ignominious death ; sometimes wasted away 
in slow, silent, life-wearying oblivion, that it seemed to 
me a monument of suffering presented to my view. The 
chamber is still jxiinted out that was occupied by Dide¬ 
rot ; where, goaded by a sense of the injustice of which 
he was the victim, his great and luminous mind had 
nearly sunk under the blow .—Lady Morgan. 
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MY HJEID IS liIlCC TO REND, WILLIE, 

BY MOTHERWELL. 


My held is like to rend, Willie, 

My heart is like to break— 

I’m weariii’ aff my feet, Willie, 

I’m dyin’ for your sake! 

Oh lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 
Your hand on my briest-bane— 
Oh say you’ll think on me, Willie, 
When I am deid and gane! 


But oh! remember me, Willie, 

On land where’er ye be— 

And oh! think on the leal, leal heart 
That ne’er luvit ane but thee! 

And oh! think on the cauld, cauld mooJs, 
That fde my yellow hair; 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin. 

Ye never sail kiss mairl 


THE PHANTOM KINGS. 

BY MISS JEWSBURY. 


It’s vain to comfort me, Willie, 

Sair grief maun hae its will— 

But let me rest upon your briest. 

To sab and greet my fill. 

Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 

Let me shed by your hair, 

And look into the face, Willie, 
i never sail see mair! 

I’m sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 

For the last time in my life— 

A poor heart-broken thing, Willie, 

A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart,. 

And press it mair and mair— 

Or it will burst the silken twine, 

Sae Strang is its despair 1 

Oh wne’s me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegither met— 

Oh wae’s me for the time, Willie, 
That our first tiyst was set! 

Oh wae’s me for the loanin’ green 
Where we were w'ont to gae— 
And wae’s me for the destinie. 

That gart me luve thee sae! 

Oh! dinna mind my words, Willie, 

I downa seek to blame— 

But oh! it’s hard to live, Willie, 

And dree a world’s shame! 

Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheek. 
And hailin’ ower your cliin ; 

"Why weep ye sae for w^orthlessness. 
For .sorrow and for sin! 


A SOUND woke in the spirit land 
Of voices and of wdngs, 

A sound as when the gathered wind 
In the old pine forest sings; 

As if in air profound, 

Hovered a sea of .sound. 

The monarchs of the spirit-land. 

The shadows of renown, 

With the symbols of their old estate, 
Sceptre, and robe, and crown;— 
Another, and another. 

Rose up to meet a brother. 

A brother from the living-land 
Came down to join the dead, 

Witli Icnighthood and wdth kingliness 
On brow and aspect shed:— 

And thus with welcome—^him 
Bespako those shadows dim. 

All hail! and welcome, brother, 

From feasting and from strife. 

From all the golden canopies 
And thorny beds of life! 

From flatterer and from foe; 

False joy, and real woe! 

Hast thou been called a victor? 

Is thy land trophied w^ell? 

Come down—and with our conquerors 
Choose out a place to dwell : 

They ruled from east to w'est, 

They are phantoms now% and rest. 


I’m weary o’ this w^arld, Willie, 

And sick \vV a’ I see— 

I canna live as I iia’e lived, 

Or be as I should be. 

But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 

The heart that still is thine— 

And kiss ance ifiair the white, white cheek. 
Ye said was red langsyne. 

A stoun’ gaes thro’ my heid, Willie, 

A sair stoun’ thro’ my heart— 

Oh! baud me up, and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 

Anither, and anither yet!— 

How fast my life-strings break!— 
Fareweel! fareweel! thro’ yon kirk-yaird, ' 
Step lichtly for my sake! 

The lavrock in the lift, Willie, 

That lifts far ower our heid. 

Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abunc the clay-cauld deid ; 

And this green turf we’re sittin’ on, 

Wi’ dew-draps shimmerin’ sheen. 

Will hap tlie heart that luvit thee 
As w'arld has seldom seen. 


Look not back to earth, crowmed spirit. 
But a moment since set free. 

We are strange—but thou art one of us. 
And now to man ’would be 
As much a thing to dread, 

As if long ages dead! 

“ Come with us;—all thy fathers 
Have joined us one by one. 

And all of every age and clime. 

That ruled beneath the sun; 

We have the first king here;— 

The last too shall appear. 

“ With fathers of tlicir people, 

With slayers .of their race, 

W'ith chiefs of slave-girt palaces, 

Como down and choose thy place; 

To be one wdtli us for ever! 

For Ever!- and For Ever!” 

And sound died in the spirit-land 
Of voices and of wings. 

And awfully and silently. 

Moved back the phantom-kings! 

To their appointed doom 
Of glory or of gloom! 
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OATH AGAII¥ST 

MADE BY PETER O’CONNELL, OF THE CROSS ROADS, MERCHANT. 


Peter Connell first began the world as the keeper 
of a Shebeen house, about four miles from the town 
of Ballyporeen; by active exertion he gradually ad¬ 
vances in the world, and at last arrives at the dignity 
of a squireen, at least so far as to be able to keep an 
horse and car, and to farm an extensive tract of land. 
This advance in the world is to be mainly attributed 
to the good sense and activity of his wife Ellish, 
whose industry and steadiness liave been the means 
of correcting Peter’s unsettled and intemperate habits, 
and of almost weaning him from Potheen. Unfortu¬ 
nately for poor Peter, at this period, his wife is carried 
off by a fever, and he is left without the ballast wliich 
enabled him to stand the storms and tempests of life ; 
his grief at the loss is so poignant and bitter, that he 
flies for relief from his agony of mind to the bottle, the 
usual resource of our fellow-countrymen, and even of 
less volatile and better educated men, when in diffi¬ 
culties more easily overcome than Peter’s; this is 
chiefly owing to his kind friends having encouraged 
him to drown care by a little sup, when he found his 
grief coming on. 

Peter literally fulfilled his promise of taking a jorum 
in future. He was now his own master; and as he 
felt the loss of his wife deeply, he unhappily had re¬ 
course to the bottle to bury the recollection of a wo¬ 
man, whose death left a chasm in his heart, which he 
thought nothing but the whiskey could fill up. 

Peter proceeds on in this manner, having become 
an habitual drunkard, his health rapidly declining, 
under the artificial excitement, which “ often kills but 
never cures;” his family and his landlord remonstrating 
with him, but in vain; as a “ dernier resort” the priest 
is applied to, whose remonstrances would have been 
ineffectual, had he not threatened to stop the masses 
for the soul of Mrs. Ellish Connell, and to return the 
money Peter had given him for saying them—the 
latter part of the threat is that which would probably 
have never been executed. In consequence of the 
priest’s interference, Peter at last promises to swear 
against more than a “ rasonable share,” and that even¬ 
ing goes to the house of the village school-master to 
get the oath drawm up. 

“ Mislher O’Flaherty,” .said^ Peter, “ I’m cornin’ to 
ax a requist of you, an’ liope you’ll grant it to me. I 
brought down a sup in the flask, an’wdiilc we’re takin’ 
it, we can talk over W'hat I w^ant.” 

“ If it be any thing wddin the circumference of my 
power, set it down Misther Connell, as already ope¬ 
rated uixtn. I’d dip a pen to no man at keepin’ books 
by double entry, which is the Italian metliod invinted 
by Pope Gregory the Great. The three sets bear a 
theological ratio to the three states of a Ihrue Christian. 
* The Waste-book,’ says Pope Gregory, ‘ is this world, 
the Journal is purgatory, and the Lcger is Heaven. 
Or it may bo compared,’ he says, in the preface of the 
work, ‘ to the three states of the Catholic Church—the 
church militant, the church suffering, and the church 
triumphant.’ The lamin’ of that man \vas bey ant the 
reach of credibility.” 

“ Arrah, have you a small glass, maslher ? You see, 
Mislher O’Flaherty, it’s consarnin’ purgatory, this that 
I want to talk to you about.” 

“ Nancy get us a glass^oh, here it is! Thin if it 
be, it’s a wrong enthry in the journal.” 

“Here’s your health, mastherl-^not forgettin’ you, 
Mrs. O’Flaherly. No, indeed thin, it’s not in the 
journal, but an oath I’m going to take against liquor.” 

“ Nothing is asier to post than it is. We must enter 


it under the head of—let me see^-it must go in the 
spirit account, under the head of Profit an’ Lo-ss. Your 
good health, Mr. Connell I—Nancy, I dhrink to your 
improvement in imperturbability! Yes, it must be 
enlhered under the—” 

“Faix, under t/ie rose, I think,” observed Peter, 

“ don’t you know the smack of it ? You see since I 
tuck to it, I like the smell of what I used to squeeze 
out o’ tlie barley myself, long ago. Misther O’Fla¬ 
herty, I only wunt you to draw up an oath against 
liquor for me; but it’s not for the books, good or bad. 

I promised to Father Mulcahy that I’d do it. It’s re¬ 
gardin’ my poor Ellish’s sowd that’s in purgatory.” 

“Nancy, hand me a slate and cutler. Faith that 
same’s a provident resolution; but how is it an’ pur¬ 
gatory concatenated ?” 

“ The priest, you see, wont go on wid tlie masses 
for her ’till I take the oath.” 

“ That’s but wuke logic, if you ped him for them.” 

“ Faix, an’ I did—an’ well too: but about the oath? 
Have you the pencil ?” 

“ I have; jist lave the thing to me.” 

“ Asy, maslher—you don’t understand it yit. Put 
down tw'O tumblers for me at home.” 

“ How^ is that, Maslher Connell ?—It’s mysterious, if 
you’re about to swure aginsi liquor.” 

“ I am. Put dowm, as I said, two tumblers for mo 
at home. Are they down ?” 

“ They are down; but—” 

“ Asy!—very good! Put down two more for mo 
at Dan’s. Let me see!—two more behind the garden. 
Well! put down one at Father Mulcahy’s;—two more 
at Frank Carroll’s of Kilclay. How many’s that?” 

“ Nine!!!” 

“ Very good. Now put down one wid ould Bartlo 
Gorman of Nurchasy; an’ twn over wdd Michael 
Morris, of Cargah. How many have 3 nu now ?” 

“Tw^elve in all!!!! But, Misther Connell, there’s 
a demonstration badly wanted here. I must confiss I 
was always bright, but at present as dark as Nox. I’d 
thank jnu for a taste of explanation.” 

“ Asy, man alive! Is there twelve in allV’ 

“ Twelve in all: I’ve calculated it.” 

“Well, we’ll hould to that. Och, och!—I’m sure, 
avourneen, afore I’d let you suffer one minute’s pain. 
I’d not scruple to take an oath aginst liquor, any way. 
He may an wid the masses now* for you, as soon as he 
likes. Mr. O’Flahertj’^ will you put it down on paper, 
an’ I’ll swear to it, wid a blessin’^ to-morrow.” 

“ But what object do you wush to efieclualc by 
this?” 

“ You see, masthcr, I dhrinlc one day wid another 
from a score to two dozen tumblers, an’ I want to 
swTar to no more nor twelve in the twenty-four 
hours.” ^ 

“ Why there’s intelligibility in that! —wfid grea| 
pleasure, Mr. Connell, Ell indite it. Kalty, tare me a; 
lafe out o’ Brian Murphy’s copy there.” 

“ You see, maslher, it’s for Ellish’s sake I’m doin’ 
this. Stale that in the oath.” 

“ I know it; an’ well she desarved that specimen of 
abstinence from you, Misllier Connell. Thank you, 
your health agin! an’ God grant you grace and forti¬ 
tude to go through wid the same oath! An’ so he w^ill, 
or I’m grievously mistaken in’you.” 

OATH AGAINST LIQUOR, 

Made by Mr. Cornelius O’Flaherty, Philomath, on be¬ 
half of Mislher Peter O’Connell, of the Cross-road.?, 
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merchant, on one part, and of the soul of Mrs. Ellish 
O’Connell, now in purgatory, merchantress, on the 
other— • 

I solemnly, and meritoriously, and soberly swear, 
that a single tumbler of whiskey punch shall not cross 
my lips, during tlie twenty-four hours of the day, 
barring twelve, the locality of which is as followelh:— 


Imprimis—^^Pwo tumblers at homo,.2 

Secundo—Two more ditto at my son Dan’s, . . 2 

Tertio—Two more ditto behind my own garden, 2 

Quarto —One ditto at the Rev. Father Mulcahy’s, 1 
Quinto—Two more ditto at Frank Carroll’s of Kil- 

clay,.2 

Sexto—One ditto wid ould Bartle Gorman, of Nur- 
chasy,. 1 


Septimo—Two more ditto wid Michael Morris, of 
Cargah,.2 

12 

N. B.—I except in case any Docther of Physic 
might think it right and medical to ordher more for 
my health; or in case I might get Father Mulcahy to 
take the oath off for a start at a wedding, or a christen¬ 
ing, or at any other meetmg of friends, where there’s 
drink. 

his 

PETER X CONNELL, 
mark. 

Witness present, 

Cornelius O’Flaherty, Philomath. 

June the 4th, 18—. 

2:5" I certify that I have made and calculated this 
oath for Misther O'Connell, merchant, and that it is 
strictly and arithmetically proper and correct. 

CORNELIUS O’FLAHERTY, Philomath. 

Dated this fourth of June, 18—. 

In spite of this oath to which Peter swears obedience, 
after adding Octavo—one more tumbler, out of respect 
for dacent Andy Cavanagh—1. He is still constantly 
drunk, and after some time obliged again to have re¬ 
course to Mr. O’Flaherty. • 

“ Masther,” said he, “ we must thry and make the 
oath somethin’ plainer. You see, when I get confused 
I’m not able to rimimber things as I ought. Some¬ 
times, instid of one tumbler I take two at the wrong 
place; an’ sarra bit o’ me but call’d in and had three 
wid one Jack Rogers, that isn’t in it at all; so Pd 
thank you to dhraw it clearer, if you can, nor it was.” 

I see, Mr. Connell, I comprehend, wid the greatest 
ase in life, the very plan for it. We must reduce the 
oath to Geography, for I’m at home there, being a 
surveyor myself. Fll lay dowm a map of the parish, 
an’ draw the houses of your friends at their places, so 
that you’ll never be out of your latitude at all.” 

“ Faix, I doubt that, Masther—ha, ha, ha!” replied 
Peter, “ I’m afeard I will of an odd time, for I’m not 
able to carry what I used to do: but no malther; thry 
what you can do for me this time, any how. I Ihinli 
I could bear a long dozen still, if I don’t make mis¬ 
takes.” 

O’Flaherty accordingly set himself to work; and as 
his knowledge, not only of the parish, but of every 
person and house in it, was accurate, he soon had a 
tolerably correct skeleton map of it drawn for Peter’s 
use. 

“ Now, see this dot—that’s your own house.” 

“ Put a crass there” said Peter, “ an’ thin I’ll know 
it’s the Crass-roads.” 

“ Upon my reputation you’re right, an’ that’s what 
I call a good specimen of ingenuity. I’ll take the hint 
from that, and we’ll make 1*; a Hieroglyphical as w’ell 
as a Geographical oath. Well, there’s a crass, wid 
two tumblers—is that clear ?” 

“ It is, it is! Go an.” 

“ Now, here we dhraw a line to your son Dan’s, 


Let mo see: he keeps a mill an’ sells cloth. Very 
good. I’ll dhraw a mill-wheel and a yard-wand.— 
There’s tw'o tumblers. Will you Imow ihatl” 

“ I see it—go an, nothin’ can be clearer. So far I 
can’t go asthray,” 

“ Well, what next ? two behind your own garden. 
What metaphor for a garden ? Let me see!—^let mo 
cogitate! A dragon—the Hesperides! That’s beyant 
you. A bit of a hedge will do an’ a gate.” 

“ Don’t put a gale in; it’s not lucky. You know 
when a man takes to dhrink they say he’s goin’ a gray 
gate, or a black gate, or a bad gate. Put that out, aiY 
make the hedge longer, an’ it’ll do—.wid tlio two 
tumblers, though.” 

“ They’re down; one at the Reverend Father Mul¬ 
cahy’s. How will we translate the priest?” 

“ Faix I doubt it will be a difiicquilt business.’^ 

“ Upon my reputation I agree with you^ in that, 
especially whin h,^ repates Latin. However, we’ll 
see. He writes P. P; aflher his name; pee-pee is 
what we call the turkeys wid. What’ud you think of 
two turkeys ?” 

“ The priest wud like them roasted, but I couldn’6 
imdherstand that. No; put down the sign of tho 
horsewdiip, or the cudgel, for he’s handy and argues 
well wid both. 

“ Good! I’ll put dowm the horsewhip first, an tlio 
cudgel alongside of it; then the tumbler, and there’ll 
be the sign of the priest.” 

“ Ay, do, Masther, and faix the priest ’ll be com¬ 
plete ; there can be no misiakin’ him thin. Divil a ono 
but that’s a good thought!” 

« There it is in black an’ white. "Who comes nixt? 
Frank Carroll. He’s a farmer. I’ll put down a spad® 
and harrow. Well, that’s done. Two tumblers.” 

“ I won’t mistake that aither; it’s clear enough.” 

“ Bartle Gorman of Nurchasy. Bartle’s a little 
lame, an’ uses a staff wid a cross on tlio end that ho 
holds in his hand. I’ll put down a staff wid a cross 

on it-” 

“ Wud there bo no danger of mo mistakin’ that for 
the priest’s cudgel ?” 

» Not the slightest. I’ll pledge my knowledge of 
Geography, they’re two very different w’eapons.” 

“ Well, put it down. I’ll know' it.” 

“ Michael Morris, of Cargah. What for him? Mi¬ 
chael’s a pig driver—I’ll put down a pis'- You’ll 
comprehend that ?” 

“ I ought; for many a pig I sould him in my day. 
Put down the pig; an’ if you could put iw’O black 
spots upon his back. I’d know it to be one I sould him 
about four years agone—the fattest ever was in the 
country; it had to be brought home on a car, for it 
wasn’t able to wnlk wid fat.” 

“ The spots are on it. The last is Andy Cavanagh, 
of Lisbuy. Now do you see, I’ve dhrawn a line from 
place to place, so that you’ve nothing to do only ta 
keep to it as you go. What for Andy ?” 

“Andy! let us see. Andy! Pooh!—^^^lat’s come 
over me that I’ve nothin’ for Andy ? Aye! I have it. 

_He’s a horse-jockey. Put down a gray mare I sould 

him about five years agone.” 

“ I’ll ]iut dow'ii a horse; but I can’t make a gray 
mare wud black ink.” 

“ Well, make a mare of her, any way.” 

“ Faith, that puzzles me. Stop, I have it! I’H pufc 
a foal along wid her.” 

“ As good as the bank. God bless you, Misthec 
O’Flaherty; I think this ’ll keep me from mistakes. 
An’ now, if you’ll slip up to me afther dark, 111 send 
you down a couple of bottles and a flitch. Sure you 
desarve it, afther the trouble you tuck.” 


Poverty is accounted disgraceful; but how notable 
the defect in liim who boasts of high descent. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE HURRICANE. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE HURRICAIVE. 

BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. * 


It is strange how calmly we read, or how carelessly 
• ive pass over, events in ihe public prints, which, did 
Tve witness them, or hear them described by an eye¬ 
witness, would melt ns to tears, or startle us with 
horror. It may be the selfishness of our nature which 
pities more the little wo it is forced to look upon, than 
greater suffering which appeals not to our senses, but 
comes like a tale of olden limes to our ear:—It may 
be the habitual incredulity with W'hich newspapers— 
those organs of the public mind”—are perused by the 
greater portion of his Majesty’s subjects: the con¬ 
sciousness that the same story tol^ in seven diflerent 
papers, will be told in seven different ways; and that 
the starving wTetch who has moved our compassion in 
the police report of the Times, may, by a diflerent ver¬ 
sion of his affairs, be made to provoke our laughter in 
the Morning Herald: —It may be our incapacity of at¬ 
taching the same importance to things at a distance, 
find those immediately within our own observation :* 
—I say it may bo from any or all of these causes, (and 
a wide field does the question open to the curious in 
metaphysics,) but the fact is certain, that the descrip- 
-tion of a shipwreck or a hurricane, in which millions 
of property and hundreds of lives have been lost, is 
not read with half as much emotion (by tlie generality 
of newspaper readers) as the account of the suflerings 
of an under-valued, over-whipped, Westminster school¬ 
boy. 

It was from one wbo had been a witness of the 
horrors of the Barbadoes hurricane; whose heart had 
been riven, whose reason partially obscured by the 
events connected with that appalling visitation, tliat I 
collected the few facts which form tlie ground-work of 
tliis narrative. “ An ow’r true tale” it is, and one in 
which neither the obscure rank of its heroine, nor the 
j}eu romanesqne crime and punishment of its hero, 
could prevent my taking tho most lively and painful 
interest. 

It ivas in the July of 18—, that the beautiful vessel. 
La Gloire, anchored off the coast of Barbadoes. She 
had on board her usual complement of men and sailors; 
her captain, Auguste Delmar; and passengers to dif- 
ierent parts of the West Indian Islands. Among so 
many individuals, three particularly claim our atten¬ 
tion; Charles Louvel, the second mate; Henri Lafitte, 
midshipman; and M. Van Brockel, a Dutch planter, 
and proprietor of immense estates in Barbadoes. 
Charles Louvel was a general favourite on board La 
Gloire; his frank, liandsome face, shaded by the long 
jinglets sailors are so proud of; his gay laugh; his 
store of anecdotes, .sometimes witty, sometimes pa¬ 
thetic; his untiring good nature; his activity and 
eagerness in whatever miglit be his employment for 
the time; his recklessness of danger: all these pecu¬ 
liarly sailor-like qualities had their due w'eight on the 
hearts and minds of his messmates. Only with the 
captain, who was strict even to harslmess, Charles 
Louvel was not a favourite. Auguste Delmar was 
young, and proud of his command: educated himself 
in the strictest rules of subordination by the admiral 
his father; accustomed to hear, day by day, from the 

* I know a village full of respectable inhabitants, 
(staunch Whigs, whose every-day dress W'as a smock- 
irock and leather gaiters,) where the stoning to death 
of Miss Rachel Smith’s cat entirely overpowered the 
interest they felt, when the old ministry sat down to 
•consider what they could do, if the new ministry Avere 
fairly turned out, and gave up the point in despair. 


lips of that revered parent, precepts and lessons incul¬ 
cating order in the minutest things, as absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to the quiet government of that little world, a 
man-of-war, he impressed it rigorously on those under 
him. The kindness of Louvel’s heart, his willingness 
to oblige his companions, did not excuse, in Captain 
Delmar’s eyes, an occasional carelessness in the exe¬ 
cution of his duty; and Louvel’s song, and Louvel’s 
story, wdiich counterbalanced in his messmates’ opi¬ 
nions, the habit he had acquired of occasional intoxi¬ 
cation, only incensed his stem superior tho more, 
since the unchanging gaiety of his manner seemed to 
prove a recklessness of reproof, and contempt of autho¬ 
rity. No serious fault, however, had as yet drawn 
down on Louvel a marked punishment. Delmar, 
tiiough strict, was just; and though he certainly would 
rather the man had not belonged to his ship, he took 
no harsh and oppressive means of proving his dislike. 

But if the captain did not share in the enthusiasm 
Louvel inspired, Henri Lafitte, the youngest, sickliest, 
and palest, of all boys who ever w^ere sent to “ rough 
it” as midshipmen, amply made up for his lack of 
love. Too feeble for the sports—too timid and tearful 
for the jests of his wilder companions—too simple and 
neglected to be able to converse with the more gen¬ 
tlemanlike and intelligent of the little community; hia 
long days and wearisome evenings were spent in that 
worst of all solitude—loneliness in a crowd of busy 
creatures. Shrinking from some, avoided or over¬ 
looked by others, taunted by a few, and going by tho 
appellation of *‘la petite blonde,” or “Mam’selle 
Fanny,” the orphan boy scarcely ever moved his lips 
to speak or smile. He bore the lonely w'atch at nighC 
as he best could, remembering, as he looked across the 
cold Avaste of Avaters, the. sweet face of his mother, 
shading the lamp Avith her hand, and bending over his 
bed to bless him; and then crept to his hammock to 
shed imnoticed tcara. For him the wuA'es liad no 
freshness, the Avinds no melody, till the day that 
Charles Louvel first noticed his slight figure, leaning 
anxiously forward to catch the thread of the story ho 
Avas telling. So struck Avas the seaman by the deep 
melancholy imprinted on so young a face, that ho 
paused to gaze on him, and folloAved up the tale by an 
account of the exploits of a certain Captain Lafitte, 
Avho was Henri’s grandfather, and whose courage and 
kindness Avere scarcely surpassed by “ the gallant, 
good Riou.” At no age is the pride of ancestral fame 
more strong than in tho daAvn of our days. Henri’s 
pale cheek flushed, his eye sparkled as the sailor 
spoke. And his companions—they Avho had taunted 
him—looked from the narrator to the neglected boy, 
and honoured him for being Captain Lafitte’s grandson. 
In the excitement of the moment, Henri himself seemed 
something of a hero in their eyes; and when the last 
battle Avas fought, and the death of Lafitte was de¬ 
scribed, AAavirig his country’s flag above his head e’er 
his arm dropped poAA'erless by his side, they unani¬ 
mously gave three loud, hearty cheera. 

From that hour the boy’s character seemed to 
change; he Avalked Avith a lighter step; he laughed at 
little jests; he listened to the wind singing through 
the shrouds, and mocked it; AA'ondering that its voice 
had ever sounded sad to his ear; ho mingled Avith the 
other midshipmen, and all of them assured him he Avas 
an altered being. But most he loved to talk to Charles 
Louvel of his home in France, of his fair mother; of 
his sister, la petite Fancliette; of his buried father; and 
all those memories of the heart, wfoich after years of 
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folly or of crime may smother, but cannot extinguish ; 
even as the pure stars are clouded over, and yet burn 
brightly behind the mass of murky vapour which hides 
them from our eyes. To all these tales of Henri’s 
childhood, Charles Louvel listened attentively; and he, 
loo, would talk of his sister, or rather half-sister, since 
she was the daughter, not of his mother, but of a wo¬ 
man of colour whom his father (who was also a sailor) 
had fallen in love with when he came to Barbadoes 
many years ago. To this girl, according to Louvel’s 
account, nothing could compare: not, as he himself 
said, that she was very beautiful, (except her eyes,) 
but her voice was so soft, and her step so gentle, and 
she loved Charles better than any other created being. 
It was for her sake he was so glad to go to Barba¬ 
does : he had not seen her since she w^as fifteen, and 
that was three years ago; it was for her sake that he 
was so anxious, so impatient, for leave to go ashore as 
soon as the ship had reached her destination. 

At length the happy moment arrived; with a light 
heart, Louvel sprang into the boat, singing, in the patois 
common among the French slaves, a well known Bar¬ 
badian air;— 

** Toi aimez moi, Marie, 

Quand moi vais partir, ma chere! 

Toi aimez moi, Marie, 

Car moi vais mourir.” 

Poor Louvel! little did he or any of his messmates 
think that it was to be the last time his voice should 
ever take the tone of gaiety; and that tliose simple bftt 
melanclioly French lines, so carelessly repeated, con¬ 
tained a vague prophecy of his approaching fate. 
Surely it is a blessed gift from the merciful Creator, 
our ignorance of what is to be ; and yet how often do 
we blindly seek to penetrate the future, though to 
know it were to double all our woes in the expectation 
of the blow% and make joy tasteless by the certainty of 
its fulfilment! 

Charles Louvel had gained, in one half hour, the 
humble dwelling of the freed slave who was mother 
to his beloved sister Pauline. Symptoms of neglect— 
of disorder—struck him as he rapidly approached the 
door. It was open; he entered unperceived, and in 
the inner room he beheld his young sister, kneeling 
by the low matted bed, with a small crucifix in her 
hands, which she pressed to her bosom;—while low 
and stifled sobs from time to time escaped her. An 
exclamation of painful surprise broke from his*lips; 
and Pauline, hastily rising, stood for an instant as if 
doubtful who she saw, then flinging herself on his 
bosom, she wept there with a weak wailing cry like 
that of a forsaken child. Long she w^ept; and it was 
not till many a sorrowful kiss had been printed on her 
brow, and the plaits of her black and glossy hair 
stroked back with a brother’s fondness, as if the ca¬ 
ress might help to soothe her, that Charles ventured 
to ask the meaning of the misery he beheld, and what 
ailed her mother, who lay on the mat in a heavy 
stupor. Pauline explained, with many a rapid gesture, 
to which her graceful figure and wild dark eyes gave 
eloquence and beauty, that for the last year every 
thing had gone wrong wdth them; her mother had 
been not only unable to earn any thing, but had re¬ 
quired constant attendance, and was so much addicted 
to the use of spirituous liquors, that it had, she firmly 
believed, brought on her death; that to add to their 
misery, the overseer of the estate her mother had for¬ 
merly belonged to, had been to persuade her that the 
best thing she could do was to surrender herself a 
slave, since she was starving where she was, and 
would, at her mother’s death, be utterly alone in the 
world. On her refusal to agree to this plan, Pauline 
said the overseer became furious, and swore he would 
have her claimed as one of the slave children belong¬ 


ing to the estate, and seized accordingly. “ I knew 
there were none to defend me,” said the poor girL “ I 
have lived in hourly dread of being seized; I have 
been afraid to move, oven if 1 had dared to leave my 
mother. 1 have not so much money as would buy a 
cake of bread; and for the last three days I have 
tasted nothing but a slice of water-melon which an 
old woman gave me in charity.” Charles Louvel 
strained her to his lieart, wdiich throbbed with mingled 
feelings of agony, affection, and pride; and at length 
hiding his face in his hands, the rough sailor sat down 
and wept. When he became calm, he took Pauline’s 
hands in his, and steadfastly gazing into her face, he 
said, “ No, my poor sister, you shall not starve; you 
shall not be a prey to the cruelty of avaricious men. 
Captain Delmar will not hear our story unmoved; I 
will ask him for my pay in advance, and bring it 
you. You shall get the wasliing from our ship, and 
pay some one to help you; and before I go, we will 
arrange some plan for your leaving this island lor tlie 
country where there are no slaves.” Pauline smiled 
through her tears, and waving her hand to him as he 
disappeared, she sank down again by the side of the 
invalid, to recommence her patient and unwearied 
watch. 

When Charles Louvel stood again on the deck of 
La Gloirc, his disappointment was great at finding the 
captain was gone on shore. His was a case which ad¬ 
mitted of no delay, and naturally impatient as well as 
affectionate, his brain whirled almost to madness when 
he figured his young desolate sister spending another 
night without food. He turned abruptly, and asked 
two or three of his companions for money, but none of 
them were able to assist him; they all hoped and ext 
pected, but the present, the present W’as what he wished 
to brighten. The wild and almost impracticable plan 
of following the captain on shore, and there urging his 
request lor some loan or advance of money, flashed 
across his mind. Then rose the remembrance of DeL 
mar’s stern inflexibility; of his resentment of any 
thing bordering on disrespect. “ Even if I find him,” 
murmured Louvel, “can I follow him into a mer¬ 
chant’s house, or stop him in the street and ask for my 
pay? No; and yet it is a matter of life and death. 
Pauline! my sister!” He paused irresolute. At this 
moment, M. Van Brockel, w’ho was walking up and 
down the vessel, stopped, and feeling in his pocket as 
if in search of sometliing, he turned to Louvel and 
begged him to go down into his cabin and bring him a 
telescope, which he had left there when looking over 
some papers. The seaman, with instinctive readiness 
to oblige, started from his reverie, and went below. 
He entered the cabin, found the telescope, and was 
rapidly preparing to go on deck, when his foot caught 
in the cloth wdiich hung over the table ; part of the 
cloth slipped; and a box which was near the edge,. 
fell oflf^ and opening in the fall, displayed a quantity of 
gold and silver coin, which rolled over the floor in aR 
directions. A thought, rapid and electric, brought a 
crimson glow to Louvel’s cheek. He knelt, and has¬ 
tily picking up the money, flung it in, shut the box,, 
(which he grasped as though he w'ould have glued its 
fastenings together,) and stood at the cabin door. He 
paused—he thought of Pauline—he thought of her 
words—“ for three days I have only eaten a piece of 
water-melon.” He went back and opened the box, and. 
gazed at the heap of coin that glittered before his 
eyes. “ How little, how very little of this, would make 
her happy! I could replace it when Captain Delmar 
paid me;—no one would know it. It would take an 
hour to tell this money over.” And wuth the last idea 
came a vision of Van Brockel counting it—of his dis¬ 
covery and disgrace. He covered his face with his 
hands, and with a bitter execration rushed from the 
spot. His foot was on the last step but one of the ca¬ 
bin stair, the fresh cooling sea-breeze fanned his. 
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G^iOfek, when he recollected that, in his confusion, lie 
had left tile telescope for which he had been sent, on 
the table. Slowly he again descended—^slowly he 
entered the cabin, and stood lost in though t at the fa¬ 
tal spot. Wild were his dreams—wild and quicks 
they chased one another through his mind like light¬ 
ning flashes in a storm; and in one he saw his sister 
—his forsaken Pauline—seized by the ruflianly over¬ 
seer, and dragged to a shameful and oppressive toil; 
he saw the slave driver raise his whip to strike her 
bended figure ; he started fiercely, to interpose his 
arm betw^een that delicate and graceful form and her 
tyrant guide; he struck a blow—the vision vanished, 
and the ringing coin vibrated below his heavy hand, 
as it rested, numbed with its own violence, on the lid 
of the treasure chest! Oh, ye rich, when will the 
poor and WTetched feel that they have no right to one 
£ltom of your superfluity, even though your gains 
should be hoarded only for the pleasure of counting 
them? Louvel thrust his hand into the box; he 
looked not to see whether it was gold or silver; he 
Staid not to count the stolen money, but he took a 
handful, tlmust it into his pocket, and ran on deck wdlh 
the telescope. Van Brockel saw not his agitation— 
his eyes were fixed on the skies; he raised the tele¬ 
scope, and muttered a prophecy of a storm. Louvel 
turned away; he felt sick and faint as a frightened 
woman, but it was not fear of the coming storm which 
blanched his cheek. 

Again the boat bounded over tlie waters; but 
Louvel sang not—spoke not: his head leaned on his 
Clenched hand, wliile the surf drifted in his face; and 
his three companions looked at each other, and won¬ 
dered. Suddenly he started. The surf near the shore 
was rough and violent. Each wave beat tlie boat 
back to the open sea. A vague and insane fear of 
being pursued and taken, crept into his heart: he had 
never before known w^hat fear was; he felt it—it w^as 
a strange and thrilling agony. He could no longer 
bear it; he leapt into the waters—they closed above 
his^head. “ Shall I then perish without saving herV 
thought he; and the thought sent a fresh vigour to 
every limb. With desperate energy he reached the 
shore, and rushed to the hut: he flung the money at 
her feet, and sank exhausted. A few moments passed 
away, and the girl spoke: “Pray with mo, Charles, 
for my mother is just dead!” Her voice—her mourn¬ 
ful voice smote on his soul. “I cannot pray, Pauline; 
but there is money—^money to save you—to bury her 
—•to ruin me.” His words were wild: but his young 
sister heeded not, for she was gazing on the face of tlie 
corpse. At length she turned: “I ought to thank you, 
I know I ought; dear, ^-ood! Charles,” said she, “but 
you have surely brought a great deal of money; and, 
oh! Charles,” continued she, with a look of surprise 
and disappointment, “ I fear this will bo of no use un¬ 
less you can get it changed— ii is nol the coin of the 
country r 

A heavy blow from the hand of one we trusted— 
the sudden stab of the assassin’s knife—the shock of 
an earthquake—are faint images of the stunning effect 
of this simple sentence on Charles Louvel. “ JVot tlie 
coin of the country!” He had then committed a 
grievous sin—disgraced his profession—risked his life 
—and wronged his neighbour, for a vain dream! 
“ Not the coin of the country!” Pauline must then 
continue to suffer—perhaps perish of want. And yet 
they sat together with a heap of precious coin before 
them, as if to mock their misery! He could not 
change it, even if he had known where to go for tliat 
purpose. Wliat should a seaman do with a handful of 
gold coin, of which he did not even know the value? 
He would be instantly discovered. He looked up at 
his innocent sister with an expression of utter despair. 
“ Here, liere,” said she, eagerly, “here is a little silver 
piece that will do—this one. This one.'” 


Charles rose, and they praceeded together to pur- 
cliasG food, and with many a promise of returning tho 
next day, and a fearful hope of being enabled to re¬ 
place the stolen money, he departed. 7’hat night, 
that first night of guilt and wretchedness, Louvel 
never closed his eyes, or if he did, a feverish start 
woke him with vague terror, from his momentary for¬ 
getfulness; llic next morning was one of intense agony; 
he waited—he watched. Van Brockel at length mamj 
his appearance upon deck. Charles Louvel breathed 
more freely, and at length, having watclied his oppor¬ 
tunity, he prepared to descend the cabin stairs, but 
suddenly the captain, who had been conversing with 
Van Brockel, called to him sternly to remain. But 
why should we dwell on this painful scene? Suffice 
it that in the view of his assembled shipmates, Louvel 
was convicted of the theft; he produced the money, 
told his stoiyq and was sentenced by Captain Dclmar, 
who thought the present a fit opportunity for making 
an example of him, to receive a hundred and fifty 
lashes. This sentence was duly executed, and at 
length the tortured and exhausted man was left to the 
care of the surgeon, who commenced dressing his 
wounds; not a groan, not a sigh escaped the seaman 
—the quivering flesh raw with repeated stripes, was 
all wliich told of human life. Presently a timid hand 
undid the fastening of the door, and with an appealing 
look at the surgeon, Henri Lafitte entered. For a mo¬ 
ment the dim eye brightened, and the sufferer faintly 
murmured, “ Quoi, M. Henri, vous daignez.”^^ “Te- 
noz,” said the little boy, while the tears rose to his 
eyes, “si la petite Fanchette mouroit de faim, que 
peutetre moi—aussi j’en aural fait autant.”t The 
sailor grasped the boy’s hand, and his lips trembled 
with an effort to speak; at length he gasped out, 
“ you say that to console me, but nothing can comfort 
me —pain I can bear, but the shame! the shame!” 
Henri hesitated a few moments, and then he laid 
some money on the table, and said, “ We have sub¬ 
scribed that for Pauline, how shall we get it conveyed 
to her?” An hysterical laugh w*as Louvel’s only an¬ 
swer; he sank back in his chair; his lips parted with 
a ghastly smile, and the bubbling blood appeared on 
them. “He’s dying—he’s dying—m}”- own kind 
■Louvel!” shrieked the boy, as he knelt by his side- 
“ Hush, Monsieur Lafitte,” said the surgeon, “ he has 
broken a bloodvessel, but be may recover.” 

In the hospital of Barbadoes, by the side of the 
wasted form of her adored brother, sat the dark-eyed 
Paul hie ; her face was w an with w'atching, her eyes 
heavy with tears; from time to time a low short cough 
startled her into agony, and then again there w^as a 
dead silence. “ I am so thankful that I shall not sur¬ 
vive this disgmee,” said Charles Louvel feebly, as he 
half turned his head towards his patient nurse. She 
could have shrieked and knelt to him, and begged 
him to live for her, and her only, but she stifled back 
her agony, for she knew that vehement emotion would 
kill him. “ Is La Gloire still at anchor in the bay?’^ 
said he. “It is—it is—dear brother.” “ Well,’' said 
her brother, “ I hope before she weighs anchor, my 
bark of life will have reached the port. I could not 
bear to think her sails were set, and she on her way 
to la belle Franee without me. I should feel deserted 
—deserted!” Pauline choked back her tears and was 
silent. The dying sailor closed his eyes, and faintly 
pressed the hand that held his. “ Oh God,” thought 
she, as slie gazed on his wasted but still handsome 
countenance, “ is this justice, or is it murder T' She 
looked again ; the long black lashes lay on his sunken 
cheek, and his breathing was scarcely perceptible; 


“ What, IMr. Henry, you condescend.” 
t “If lilile Fanchette was to die of hunger, perhaps 
I loo should have done the same.” 
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suddenly he opened his eyes: “ did you ever love 
asked he. “I never loved any hut you, Charles.” 

« Not me—^not me,” murmured he, with a faint smile; 

‘ Not your brother—some one when I am gone to 
cherish you; you are so beautiful, so gentle.” “ Oh 
never, never,” passionately exclaimed Pauline, “ if I 
do not love you, then shall I never love. I have had 
no thought, no dream of any thing but you, since we 
were children together. If you live, 1 live; it you 
die, I die. Why not you, brother, why not youV' and 
she repeatedly kissed the hand she held, while licr 
tears fowed without restraint. But suddenly she 
checked herself and rose, “ See,” said she, with a 
mournful smile, “ how I have wearied and agitated 
you, I will leave you— shall I leave you ? and you 
will rest wliile I get some fruit for you.” She left the 
hospital, and slowly wound her way to the market¬ 
place. 

The air was hot and heavy i so heavy that she 
could scarcely breathe. Presently she met a crow'd 
of people hurrying from the town; “ What has hap¬ 
pened?” exclaimed she. “The hurricane! the hurri¬ 
cane !” shouted some of tliose she addressed. “ My 
brother 1” said the wretched girl, “ my brother! let me 
go to my brother!” But there was no returning; the 
dense crowds of terrified people pressed round her ; 
she was borne onward as by the course of a torrent; 
onward and onward; some hurrying, others dropping 
and fainting by the way, disregarded by tlieir compa¬ 
nions, whose bereft reason left them the mere instinct 
of life. Still with a plaintive voice Pauline continued 
to mourn him whom she could not aid, and might not 
see. Suddenly the sound of a “ rushing mighty wind” 
swept over the bosom of the earth, and ruffled the face 
of the waters; the multitude stood still like a frighten¬ 
ed flock of sheep; they had no longer the heart to 
strive; they no longer knew which side to fly from 
the dark wings of the devouring hurricane spread 
above their heads. It came, and horrible desolation 
was spread in a moment through the island ; they were 
scattered, that multitude—^like autumn leaves; whirl¬ 
ed here—dashed there-—lifted up into the thick and 
choking atmosphere, or thrown to the earth by the fall 
of the palm trees which had shadowed them so long. 
The babe was crushed beneath the mother’s breast; 
the bones of the strong man were crushed like rotten 
wood; the shrieks of the dying, the wail of the living, 
the screams of racking pain, mingled confusedly wuth 
the wild roar of the tempest wind, and the distant 
dashing and booming of the agitated ocean. Darkness 
was on the land and the sea—a horrid darloiess which 
was not night; it seemed as if the last awful day had 
overtaken the sinful earth, and that its destruction had 
commenced; proud buildings, “the work of men’s 
hands,” fell crashing and thundering to tlieir founda¬ 
tion, the solid eartlr. Temples dedicated to God, and 
pillared houses for the rich man, shared one common 
ruin—all was laid waste and desolate. Pauline re¬ 
mained insensible after the first shock, for some lime: 
when she recovered, she found herself beneath a 
.shelving rock, which, by the quantity of sea-weed 
drifted into it, she thought must be near the sea. From 
time to time, stones, branches, and other things were 
whirled past her; sometimes hitting her, sometimes 
leaving her uninjured; and all the while a horrible 
noise like the raging of a thousand furnaces, mingled 
with occasional crashing sounds, continued to affright 
her ears. Bruised, stiflj and languid as she was, she 
yet felt that none of her limbs were broken, and de¬ 
voutly thanked Heaven; she crept to the utmost verge 
of the cavern or rock, beneath which she had been 
placed, and even amid the war of the elements, she 
slept. 

For two days the hurricane raged ; and then, having 
spent its fury, and performed the mysterious will of the 
Creator, the giant w'ind was lulled to rest, and the sul¬ 


len waves dashed to and £ro with lower crests at each 
succeeding rise and fall. Pauhne crept forth, and 
having eaten part of a broken cocoa-nut, numbers of 
which lay scattered about, she wdlh difiiculty climbed 
outside the rock which had afforded her shelter, and 
from its summit gazed round upon the island. Ohi 
what a desolate scene was there! Ruined towns; 
villages swept atvay; woods overllirown; tlie ripe 
grain laid level with the earth; and the wreclts of 
vessels in the bay, where La Gloire had been so 
I smoothly anchored! As this last thought passed 
through her mind, her brother’s image rose before her. 

“ Alas, alas! how shall I find sU-englh to reach tho 
hospital?” and she wept feebly. “Look! look!” ex¬ 
claimed a boy’s voice near her; “ a woman is standing 
there, unhurt and alone.” “ Hush 1” said his compa¬ 
nion, “ it cannot bo a \voman; see how fearlessly she 
gazes round her, over the ruined island : it is the Spirit 
of the hurricane!” “ Spirit of nonsense,” said the boy 
again; “ it is a young and pretty creature, who has 
been saved by some strange mercy like ourselves. 
Come and speak to her, we may perhaps assist her.’' 

“ No, no; let us look for Captain Delmar; God loiows 
what is become of hun: and that poor fellow Louvel I 
I would give a great deal to know that he was safe.’' 
Pauline heard not the last kind sentence; at the sound 
of Captain Delmar’s name she fled, as if it contained 
in itself a power to kill. At length she reached tho 
town: heaps of dead or dying wretches lay in ita 
streets, crushed by the fall of their houses; in the prin 
cipal street, underneath his horse, lay the lifeless body 
of young r elmar. Sliuddering, Pauline passed on, to 
meet a yet more horrible sight. The hospital—that 
goal of her wild and unreasonable hopes—lay partly 
levelled with the ground, partly unroofed; the princi- 
pal beam in the building, which was a yard in thick¬ 
ness, had been shivered like a slick; many of the sick 
had crawled outside the doors, and there died, too weak 
to creep further; some had been crushed within. 
Pauline’s eye wandered in search of Charles Liouvel; 
and half she feared to meet a mangled corpse; but aa 
her glance rested on his pale, placid countenance close 
at her feet, she almost thought he still lived. She 
knelt and passed her liand across his brow’—she felt 
his heart—all was stiff and cold: but in one hand a 
few flowers she had given him, W'ere still clasped; 
and from the other, winch was raised above his head, 
her handkerchief floated on the ground. Pauline 
clapped her hands, and shrieked hysterically. “ Yesf' 
said she, “he has died without pain—he has died 
weaving me back, for he knew the storm was coming 1 
As she spoke, she sank on his body, never to rise 
again. Nature’s energies had been strained too far; 
and there, by him for whom alone she lived, she died. 
Henri Lafitte and his shrinking companion, found their 
bodies, and buried them side by side; and many a 
year afterwards, their young brows spddened, and their 
voices changed, when they talked of tiie spirit OP 
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This grim messenger seems to enter a cottage only 
as a gentle deliverer from the miseries of human life; 
but into courts and the seat of grandeur, with insult 
and terror. To languish under a gilded canopy, to ex- 
l)ire on soft and downy pillows, and give up the ghost 
in slate, has a more gloomy aspect, than, at the call of 
nature, to expire on a grassy turf and resign the 
breathless clay back to its proper element.—^What 
docs a crowd of friends or flatterers signify in that im¬ 
portant hour to the most glorious mortal? Which of 
his numerous attendants would stand the arrest, or de¬ 
scend into the silent prison of the grave for him, or 
answer the summons of the supreme tribunal. 
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LIVERPOOL, &c. 


lilVERPOOIi, 

Tim commercial intercourse which has increasingly 
existed between this country and the city represented 
in the annexed engraving, renders it an object of in¬ 
terest to every American citizen; as to that intercourse 
is owing in no inconsiderable degree, the good under¬ 
standing, the fellowship, and the social harmony w'hich 
at present exist between the once hostile nations: thus 
bestowing upon both, not only commercial but moral 
advantages. The following description of tlie city of 
Liverpool, strikingly exhibits the effects of enterprize, 
which from an inconsiderable town, elevated it to a 
business importance which stands without competition, 
and proves the advantages always derivable from per¬ 
severance and industry. 

Liverpool, a city in Lancashire, England, with mar¬ 
kets on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday. Up to 
the close of the seventeenth century it was a very 
inconsiderable place, having only one church, which 
was a chapel of ease to Walton, a village three miles 
off In 1669, an act was passed to make it a distinct 
parish, and erect a new^ church. Since this period it 
has been gradually advancing in importance; and, 
with respect to population and commerce, it is become 
the second port in the kingdom. It extends three 
miles along the east bank of the river Mersey, and 
about a mile in average breadth; contains twenty- 
three churches and chapels for the establishment, a 
much greater number of meeting-houses for dissenters, 
five Roman catholic chapels, and a Jews’ synagogue. 
Among the public buildings, which comprise numerous 
specimens of architectural taste, the most important 
are the town-hall, exchange buildings, lyceum, Wel¬ 
lington rooms, corn exchange, infirmary, St. John’s 
market, blue coat school, dispensary, asylum for the 
blind, theatre, athenaeum, music hall, news room, cus¬ 
tom-house, and a borough jail on the Howardian plan. 
The streets are generally spacious, some of them ele¬ 
gant, and the greater part lighted with gas. At the 
head of the institutions lor literary and scientific pur¬ 
suits, is the Royal Liverpool Institution, opened in 1817 
at an expense of L30,000. To enumerate the asylums 
for the wretched and unfortunate, of every description 
end denomination, would be altogether incompatible 
with our limits. The increase and prosperity of Liver¬ 
pool have been greatly promoted by the enterprise and 
skill of its inhabitants, by its local advantages, com¬ 
manding the trade of Ireland and America, and by the 
wisdom of the corporation in abolishing all exclusive 
laws, and encouraging every species of industry and 
commercial talent. The principal manufactures, besides 
those connected with the shipping, which employ an 
immense number of persons, are fine porcelain, watches, 
glass, iron, salt, copperas, &c. The watch movement 
and tool business is almost confined to this part of the 
country; and the brew^eries, soap-works, brass and iron 
foiinderies, sugar-houses, &c., are on an extensive 
scale. Few towns possess accommodations for ship¬ 
ping at all comparable to Liverpool: it has, at present, 
six docks, the Dry Dock, Salthouse Dock, King’s Dock, 
Queen’s Dock, George’s Dock, Prince’s Dock, North 
Dock, and Brunswick Dock, which with their basins 
occupy nearly a hundred acres of land. The estuary 
of the Mersey may be properly termed an arm of the 
sea, opening to this port a ready access to the Western 
sea, and ships of any burden may come up fully laden to 
the town; while the system of canal navigation opens 
s, communication inland with all parts of the king¬ 
dom. This port is now estimated to engross a fourth 
part of the foreign trade of Britain, a sixth of its gene¬ 
ral trade, and to furnish one-twelfth of the shipping: 
its customs amount to nearly L4,000,000, and its ex¬ 
ports exceed even those of the metropolis. The town 
is governed by a mayor, and sends two members to 
parliament—48 miles S. of Lancaster, and 206 N. W. 
of London. Longitude 3 W. lat. 53 22 N. 


APOTHEOSES OF THE ROMAN EMPERORS. 

Apotheoses, or consecrations, were very much in 
use among the Romans: for they consecrated their 
dead emperors, and ranked them in the number of the 
gods, that they might afterwards worship them as 
such. Herodian speaks thus of tlie ceremonies of such 
consecrations:— 

“ The Romans w'ere accustomed to deify such of 
their emperors as had children to succeed them, which 
consecration they called an apotheosis. Tliis ceremony 
was celebrated throughout the whole city, witli a 
mixture of joy, sorrow, and religious worship. The 
body of the deceased they buried in the usual manner, 
with great pomp and solemnity: which done, the cus¬ 
tom was to make an image of wax, as like the dead 
person as possible, and to place it at the entrance of 
the imperial palace, upon a bed of state made of ivorj% 
and covered with a cloth of gold. On one side of this 
bed the whole senate sits in black, for a great part of 
the day: and on the other, the women of quality, who 
neither wear gold nor jewels, but appear in plahi 
white habits, which is also their mourning. This ce- 
rfemony lasts seven days, all which time the pljysicians 
come to visit the waxen body, and every time declare 
it to grow worse and worse. At the end of those 
seven days, when the body is supposed to be dead, 
certain young men, chosen out of the equestrian and 
senatorial orders, take it upon their shoulders, and 
carry it all along the via sacra to the old jforM 7 w, where 
the Roman magistrates were wont to lay aside their 
authority; here, on each side, were scaffolds built— 
the one for the young men of quality, and the other for 
the ladies; both w’hich sang the praises of the de¬ 
ceased in grave,* lamentable tones. After this, they 
take the body from thence and carry it to the campus 
martins, where there is a kind of pyramid built, three 
or four stories high—every one of which is less and 
less to the top, and all four square. This is all of 
wood, and covered with gold tapestry, adorned with 
ivory and paintings, but the inside full of combustible 
matter. The form of this structure, in short, is not un¬ 
like those towers they build for light-houses. In the 
second story there are open doors, and in that, they 
place the bed. together with aromatics and perfumes of 
all kinds, and those in great abundance, piling up 
great heaps of them: for there is no nation, or city, or 
person in any dignity, but what sends on this occasion 
presents to do honour to the deceased prince. After 
they have thus made great piles of aromatics, and tho 
cavalry is arrived, all the horse ride round the pyra¬ 
mid, observing a certain kind of cadence, not unlike 
the Pyrrhic dance. The chariots also drive about in 
the same order, with persons in them habited in pur¬ 
ple, who personate such of the Romans as were fa¬ 
mous either in wur or in tho administration of civil 
government. All which ceremony over, he that is to 
succeed in the empire takes a lighted torch, and sets 
fire to the machine, which others do on all sides. This 
fire soon seizes the aromatics and combustibles. This 
done, an eagle is let loose from the uppermost story, 
which, frightened by the flames, makes haste to soar 
out of sight—the people believing that it carries to the 
regions of bliss the soul of the prince. From that mo¬ 
ment, they pay him the same religious homage that 
they bestow upon their other gods.” 


I cannot present our modem heroes and wits, vul¬ 
garly called sharpers, more naturally, than under the 
shadow of a pack of dogs: for this set of men are like 
them, made up of finders, lurchers, and setters. Some 
search for the prey others pursue; others, lake it; and, 
if it be worth it, they will come in at the death, and 
worry the carcass. It would require a most exact 
knowledge of the field and of the harbours where Iho 
deer lie, to recount all the revolutions in the chase. 







VIEW OF LIVERPOOL. 
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MY WEDDING DAY. 


The clear merry tones of a girlish voice awoke me 
from a sweet slumber, and still sweeter dream. Me- 
thougVvt. I was dancing the gallopade at the Montpelier 
Rotunda at Cheltenham, with my first love, the Hon¬ 
ourable Captain Mowbray of the Guards, and enjoying 
the combined delights of rapid motion, exhilarating 
music, coloured lamps, green-house plants, and the in¬ 
telligent glances of a pair of the finest hazel eyes in 
the universe. The unwelcome intruder on my slum¬ 
bers was my sister Fanny, a girl of fourteen, who ex¬ 
claimed in a cruelly shrill pitch of voice, “ You have 
no time to lose, Emily;—it is half-past eight;—not a 
moment of to-day should bo wnsted;—it is the happi¬ 
est day of your life !” I slowly opened my eyes; my 
sister held a taper in her hand, not, as might be sup¬ 
posed, as an emblem of the torch of Hymen, but as a 
matter of dire necessity: my shutters were unclosed, 
but instead of admitting light, they only made me sen¬ 
sible of the existence of a dense yellow fog—it was 
the month of December; the preceding day had been 
bright and frosty, but that contradictory and unpleasant 
operation of Nature, “ a cold thaw,” had taken place 
during the night, and a drizzling rain completely ob¬ 
scured the window pane :—if happiness reigned over 
this day, she certainly appeared in her dishabille! 

It was my marriage morn—no w^onder my sister 
deemed it happy; she, poor thing, was still subject to 
all the tortures, ordinary and extraordinary, of the 
school-room ; back-boards, close bonnets, chemical lec¬ 
tures, four language-masters, and five hour’s practising 
per diem; and on consideration, as my dream gradual¬ 
ly faded from my mind, and I turned to the realities of 
life, I began to think it a happy day likewise. I w^as 
five-and-twenty, and had been perceptibly declining in 
prettiness for three years. I had met with many at¬ 
tentions, but few proposals. Captain Mowbray had 
nothing but poverty to offer me, and although I lament¬ 
ed the necessity of my refusal, I could not repent that 
I had given it. I had failed to accomplish an eniree 
into Almack’s; papa was unreasonably stingy in my 
allowance, and mamma unreasonably observant of my 
flirtations. M elected husband. Sir Mathew Medium, 
was a baronet jf three thousand a year; I should have 
jewels and a carriage, I should be my own mistress, 
and perhaps my husband’s. “ Yes,” I rejoined with a 
yawn, “ It is undoubtedly the happiest day of my life!” 

My femme-de-chambre began to array me : I looked 
in the glass; she assured me, with professional flattery, 
that I had never appeared to such advantage. I could 
not believe her: I was labouring under the effects of 
that unbecoming and unromantic malady, a violent 
cold in the head; the rose-coloured tint of my cheeks 
had departed to my nose, and the light of my eyes 
was as obscured and invisible as that of the sun. She 
threw a dressing-gown over me, and announced tliat 
Monsieur de Mille-fleurs, a celebrated French frisscur, 
who had been recommended to me from high authority, 
was awaiting my commands. I followed her to the 
boudoir—it was a melancholy scene. It was, like my 
sleeping-room, filled with yellow fog, and was illumi¬ 
nated by a solitary lamp; the Frenchman stood by, 
brandishing his instruments of torture. I caught a 
glance of myself in the mirror; my white wrapper, 
pale cheeks, and flowing tresses, gave me quite the air 
of a victim: it was a scene worthy of the judgment- 
room of the Inquisition! I took down from my book¬ 
case a small volume bound in crimson silk—it was an 
Annual of two year’s standing—and resigned myself 
to the scientific fingers of my tormentor. It may seem 
surprising that I should feel any inducement at such a 
time to study an old Annual, but there was “ attractive 
metal,” in the pages of the one in question. Mowbray 


had written a sentimental tale to illustrate an equally 
sentimental engraving in it. I read it with more ad¬ 
miration than ever, and when my femme-de-cliamhre 
ventured respectfully to remark that she “ did not think 
I should like the eflect of my chignon” I fretfully de¬ 
sired her not to interrupt mo. 

At length my labours, and those of Monsieur de 
Mille-fleurs came to a termination: just as I closed the 
Annual, he placed the last black pin in my garland of 
orange flowers. Fanny at that moment entered the 
room, and her undisguised laughter, and assurances 
that he had made a perfect fright of me, caused me to 
raise my eyes to the mirror. IMy hair was dragged 
aw^ay from my forehead in a style which gave an air 
of something between the lunatic and the vixen, and 
the huge towering bows and knots at the top of my 
head, assimilated ill w’ith the pale and anxious counte¬ 
nance beneath them. It w^os loo late, however, to level 
this unfortunate fabric, and erect a new one ; time Avas 
wearing on, and I was quickly arrayed in the cold and 
comfortless splendour of white satin, gauze, and blonde, 
and pronounced ready to descend to the company who 
were now beginning to assemble. A tap at my door 
was just then heard, and two notes and a small box 
were delivered to me. The first note was from an 
aunt, whose presence at my wedding I had particular¬ 
ly desired; she was the widow of a rich nabob, who 
had left his property entirely at her disposal, and her 
long diamond ear-rings, innumerable sparkling rings, 
and superb India shawl, rendered her a desirable as¬ 
sistant on occasions of festivity like the present. She 
expressed her sorrow that she was prevented by 
sudden indisposition from attending on me, and hoped 
that I would oblige her by accepting the accompany¬ 
ing gift as a token of her esteem, good-will, &c. I 
knew myself to be in high favour with her, and ever 
since my marriage had been settled, I had exhausted 
my imagination in conjectures on the probable magni¬ 
ficence of her wedding present. I hastily opened the 
box, and took out layer after layer of cotton and silver 
paper; at last I arrived at the bottom, where I fully 
expected to find a deposit of jewellery, and discovered 
—three small, neat, China jars, for the mantel-piece 
I had never been fonnally introduced to them before, 
but I knew them perfectly w'cll by sight: I had seen 
them at the Soho Bazaar, where they were ticketed one 
guinea and a half in price. The other note w'as from 
my favourite female friend, Louisa Danvers, who was 
to share with my sister Fanny the honour of attending 
me as bride-maid: it was also an excuse, but the rea¬ 
son was mysteriously expressed; “ She had long been 
engaged in marriage against the wishes of her friends,* 
fear of my prudential caution had prevented her from 
confiding the secret to me—her fate was approaching 
to a crisis. I should know more hereafter; in the 
meantime, as the n'otice was so short, she hoped that I 
would accept the services of her cousin, Harriet Sut¬ 
ton, as bride-maid in her stead.” I was concerned at 
my friend’s folly in devoting herself to tlie horrors of 
love in a cottage ; and Harriet Sutton was a dowdy de¬ 
pendant, but still 1 was glad of her company: for I 
felt secure that Louisa must have invested licr with 
the bridemaid’s attire, which was to match with that 
worn by Fanny, a celestial blue silk dress, and white 
hat wreathed with convolvuluses. I descended out of 
spirits and out of humour. There is a French proverb, 
that “ no woman is ugly when she is dressedbut I 
felt that full dress in a foggy winter morning was no 
beautifier to any woman, or at any rate, not to me. 
Tile company were a shade less wretched in appear¬ 
ance than myself, for they had the comfort of bonnets 
and high dresses, but they all looked cold and de- 
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pressed; and;the brideraaid, to my utter dismay, bad 
been abandoned ..to her own resources of fmery, and 
was arrayed in a dress of Egyptian brown silk, with 
three deep flounces, and an enormous Leghorn bonnet; 
the contrast between the freshness of appearance, and 
the obsolete fashion of these articles, plainly demon¬ 
strating that they had constituted her gala attire for at 
least seven years ! Every body assured me tliat I liad 
never looked so well before, and that this was the hap¬ 
piest day of my life, and I was too civil to contradict 
them. 

Of the bridegroom little can be said; he was elderly, 
red-liau-ed, very shy, and very corpulent—of course he 
could not be expected to look or behave like a hero. 
The carriages were announced, and we soon reached 
St. George’s, Hanover square. As wo entered liie 
vestry-room, another bridal party were preparing to 
leave it. I remarked them with attention; their raulv 
in life was evidently much below mine. 

The bride was a pretty pleasing young woman, 
dressed with remarkable neatness and simplicity; her 
ingenuous features indicated health and modesty, and 
she had enough of the air of weeping to be suitable to 
flie occasion, without disfiguring her appearance; the 
tears floated in her eyes, but did not descend on her 
cheelis. The bridemaid, evidently a sister by her ex¬ 
treme likeness, was almost as pretty as the bride, and 
might have appeared quite as much so, in an equally 
interesting situation. The motlier, a comely placid 
looking woman, wus contemplating her fair daughter 
with a smile of tranquil satisfaction; and the cordial 
good-humoured father wus wurmly shaking hands with 
his new son-in-law, an atliletic, open-countenanced 
young man. The party were evidently all happy in 
themselves, and in each other; it was a simple, but a 
touching sight. I looked round on my owm over-dress¬ 
ed, drowsy, listless train of superfluous attendants, half 
of whom I knew to be indiflerent to, and the other half 
to be envious of me. I had long been convinced of 
the hollowness and frivolity of the gay world, but I 
had never before been so sensible of its vulgarity and 
bad taste. 

The ceremony was soon performed, and we returned 
home, where a splendid dejeitne was prepared; things 
now began to assume rather a more tolerable aspect 
Gunter is one of the few artists whose performances 
always put English people in real good humour for the 
time, but still the event went off heavily; it might be 
recorded by that “word of fear,” equally “unpleasing 
to tlie ear” of the fashionable and mercantile w’orld, a 
“ decided failure!” Mamma was thoroughly discom¬ 
posed by the foggy morning, my pallid looks, the want 
of generosity in the present of my aunt, and the want 
of uniformity in the dress of my bridemaids. Papa was 
never very brilliant at any time, and being accustom¬ 
ed to late hours, he w'as on the present occasion more 
tlian half asleep. My sister Fanny seldom spoke in 
company, especially if it were desirable that she should 
do so; she was of that unhappy age, when girls are 
always silent when they ought to talk, and talkative 
when they ought to be silent. 

Towards the close of the repast, a friend of the fa¬ 
mily entered the drawing-room; he had not been in¬ 
vited, but, like Paul Pry, he was in the constant habit 
of “dropping in” where his presence w^as not required; 
he w’as a good-natured man, and a great newsmonger, 
two striking recommendations, but he always contrived, 
with the best intentions of giving pleasure to his 
friends, to tell them news which was particularly dis¬ 
agreeable to them. After oppressing me w ith clamor¬ 
ous congratulations, he continued, his broad counte¬ 
nance odiously beaming wdth benevolence—“ You do 
not w^ant much, my dear, to add to your happiness on 
a day like this, but 1 have a piece of news to tell you 
about your old friend Captain Mowbray, which I am 
sure you will be delighted to hear. A miserly relation 


of his, from TThom he entertained no expectations, has 
just died, and left him heir of his large property; the 
amount w^as at first reported to be a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, but I am glad to tell you that I met 
this morning with an intimate friend of the deceased, 
who assures me that any one might safely give Mow'- 
bray two hundred thousand for it, and get a good bar¬ 
gain by so doing!”-“I—am—rejoiced—to—hear 

—it;” 1 with difliculty stammered out, my heart pal¬ 
pitating almost to bursting, and the tears starting to my 
eyes. “ And,” pursued my tormentor, “ it is particu¬ 
larly acceptable to him at this moment, for he had been 
engaged for some time to a charming young lady with¬ 
out money, and they had actually just made up their 
minds to marry and starve, w'hen this fortmiate wind¬ 
fall came to reward them for their disinterestedness.” 
I attempted to inquire the name of the “charming 
young lady,” but ray temples throbbed violently; tho 
room appeared to turn round, and hastily pleading 
sudden indisposition, I took the arm of my sister and 
retired. “ Poor thing,” exclaimed an unsuspecting 
matron, who sat near me, “ her feelings are too much 
for her—joy overpowers as well as grief—this is the 
happiest day of her life!” 

Left alone with my sister, I had fresh cause to la¬ 
ment the absence of Louisa Danvers, who united sense 
and sensibility sufficiently to prove an excellent com¬ 
forter. Poor Fanny was a very inefficient substitute; 
she cried, and scolded me by turns, reminded me that 
she had alwnys advised me to marry Mowbray, won¬ 
dered that I should have hesitated to accept such a 
man, even if sure of living on bread and wuter with 
him; then lamented that I had not lieard of his acces¬ 
sion of fortune the day before, which w ould have been 
plenty of time to break off my marriage; and then 
again, recollecting the account of her engagement* 
vented her indignation on my unknown rival, whom 
she declared herself convinced was very artful, ugly, 
and disagreeable. I was glad to exchange her society 
even for that of my husband, and a short time saw me 
arrayed in my travelling apparel, and sealed in a car¬ 
riage which was to convey us to Riclunond. The 
windows were diimned with the incessant rain, my 
tears flowed with equal perseverance, and the conver¬ 
sation of Sir Matthew fell on my ear with just as dull 
and monotonous a drizzle. I cannot remember much 
of his discourse, except that he lamented the state of 
the weather, and hoped that it would clear, deplored 
the bad aspect of affairs in Ireland, and touched on the 
Slavery Question, and the East India Company’s 
Charter. 

Gloomy, however, as was the ride, I could not look 
forward wdth any pleasure to its termination; we were 
to pass tlie first few days of our honeymoon at the 
house of a married brother of Sir Matthew’s. Mr. 
Medium was, like his relative a complete non-entity, 
but his w'ife I particularly disliked; she w'as a crafty, 
selfish woman, much beneath her husband in point of 
rank, but yielding to no one in vanity and ambition. 
Owing to Sir Matthew'’s long continuance in “ single 
blessedness,” she hadflattered herself that the baronetcy 
and estate would eventually centre in her eldest son, and 
of course regarded me with very unpleasant feelings, 
as the destroyer of her maternal visions; conventional 
policy induced her to cloak her dislike of me in adouble- 
wove garb of courtesy, but natural coarseness of cha¬ 
racter caused her to over act her part so glaringly, that 
her flattery could not impose upon the most credulous 
hearer; tliere wns something absolutely feline in the 
farming excess of her fondness and caresses. Dinner 
passed as heavily as could be anticipated; no one was 
there but the family, and I had the consciousness that 
the eyes of all the servants and all the children were 
directed towards me, in eager curiosity to see how I 
should behave under my new honours of bridal con¬ 
sequence. In the evening the newspaper came. Mrs- 
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Medium officiously seized it, that she might read 
aloud to me the paragraph of my marriage, which, 
with modern foresight, had been sent to the press llie 
day before. Alas! she had little need to give me the 
intelligence: I was painfully conscious that I was 
married, without finding it necessary to refer to the 
fact in print. Having read the announcement, she 
turned to the next paragraph. “ Dear me,” she ex¬ 
claimed, “ it is no wonder your friend Miss Danvers 
excused herself from attending you as bridemaid—she 
was married herself on tlie same morning!” “ Mar¬ 

ried! to whom?” exclaimed I, eagerly, my fancy run¬ 
ning through a long list of younger brothers with 
whom Louisa had sung, waltzed, and flirted xbiring 
the last season. She read the name of the bridegroom 
with dreadful precision and emphasis—“ The honour¬ 
able Captain Mowbray, of the Guards!” The symp¬ 
toms of my morning attack returned upon me; I 
pressed my band on my forehead, and was obliged to 
have recourse to my embroidered pocket handkerchief 
and mil dc Cologne ^ but the window was instantly 
thrown open for my benefit, and a relievo of foggy 
night air admitted, which enabled me to “ sit it out!” 
“ How strange it is, my dear,” observed my unsuspect¬ 
ing husband, “ that you should have twice been taken 
ill to-day, when you were hearing news about young 
Captain Mowbray!” My sister-in-law said nothing, 
but she fixed her keen gray eyes pn my face, with an 
expression which denoted that she thought it any thing 
but strange. 

This last contre-iems completely destroyed my spirits, 
and I said little more than yes and no for the ensuing 
two hours. Towards the close of the evening, the 
eldest daughter of my hostess, a pert forward girl just 
emancipated from boarding-school, said to me, “ Now 
your wedding-day is nearly at an end, Lady Medium, 
has it not been the happiest day of your life ?” Had I 
been in the palace of Truth, I should certainly have 
replied that it had been the most miserable; but I was 
not desperate enough to feel inclined to “ electrify my 
audience,” by so startling a burst of ingenuousness. 
Some author, whose name I forget, says: “ As society 
can only he held together by lies, the old, which are 
already current, may serve the purpose just as well as 
the new!” I therefore determined to let the axiom in 
question pass uncontradicted; but like many other im¬ 
perfect and minor moralists, although willing passively 
to sanction a falsity, I was not inclined actively to tell 
ono. I therefore replied to the young lady’s teazing 
question, wdth equal truth, politeness, and self-posses¬ 
sion : “ I only hope your own may bo just as happy T 


FUNERAL OP ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

It is admitted that of all the ancient funeral pomps, 
none equalled in magnificence that of Alexander the 
Great, when his body was brought in stale from Baby¬ 
lon, to Alexandria in Egypt. 

The car was not only extremely rich and magnifi¬ 
cent, but contrived also with a most wonderful art 
and w^orkmanship: Hieronymus was the w'orkman. 
First ho made a golden coflin, not cast, but w-orked, 
and exactly fitted to the length of the body; he then 
half filled it with aromatics and perfumes, both to give 
an agreeable odour, and to preserve the body; upon 
this coffin there w-as a golden coverlid, and over that 
wms raised a purple canopy embroidered wfilh gold; 
the imperial arms w'ere placed close to it. The car 
which carried this, had a golden vaulted roof adorned 
with scales covered wdth jewels. The roof was eight 
cubits high, and twelve long, and under it was placed 
a square throne, all of gold: there were two stags’ 
lieads in grand relievo, on the side of the throne, from 
which, two gold rings, each of two palms diameter, 
hung down, and from them a large festoon, expressing 


all the various coloum of flowers, of-uii inimitable 
beauty and art. 

At the lop of the car there was a fringe in form of 
net-work, from which little bells hung do\^^l, yet of 
sufficient size to be heard at a gpod distance. In each 
corner of the roof there was a victory carrying a tro¬ 
phy. The roof was supported by golden pillars, with 
chapiters of the Ionic order, and within these pillars, 
there wns a lattice-work of gold, about a finger thick, 
and four tablets, disposed parallel to each other, adorn¬ 
ed with figures of animals. 

On one of the tablets, Alexander was represented 
sitting on a car, holding a sceptre, attended by the ^ 
Macedonians on one side of him, and the Fersians on 
the other, and before him the armour-bearers. In the 
second tablet, elephants armed as for w ar, followed 
the king, carrying Indians before, and Macedonians 
behind, on tlieir backs; both nations in their proper 
arms. In the third tablet there appeared squadrons of 
horse drawui up in line of battle, and on the fourth, • 
ships disposed as if ready for a sea-fight. At the en¬ 
trance of the vault lions w'ere placed. Between every 
tw’o pillars there was a golden acanthus, which reached 
nearly to the top of the chapiters. Over the roof there 
w^as a purple canopy exposed to the air, and bearing a 
golden crowm, but as if composed of branches of olive, 
and wdien the sun glanced on it, the reflected light 
shone on the beholders like lightning. This grand car 
W'as supported by tw-o axle-trees, w^hich w^ent into four 
wheels of the Persian fashion. The spokes w'ere gilt; 
but that part of the wdieel wdiich touched the ground, 
w'as covered wdth iron plates. All that part of tho 
axle-tree which was seen was gold, and in the shape 
of a lion’s head biting a javelin. In the middle of the 
vault there was a hinge placed so artfully, as to pre¬ 
vent its rocking from side to side in rough and uneven 
roads. The car had four poles, and each had four 
rows of four mules each, to draw it, so that sixty-four 
mules were used to draw the car, and those the 
strongest and tlie best that could be procured. Every 
mule had a gold crown on its head, and a golden beU 
on each jaw, and a collar of jewels around its neck- 
All the people of the cities through w^hich this car 
passed thronged to see it, and could scarcely satisfy 
themselves with gazing at it. The train which at¬ 
tended it was pompous, and in accordance wdth tho 
splendour of the car: a vast number of pioneers and 
labourers levelled the road for it to pass, and the 
choicest troops attended. Arida3us, who had the 
charge of the corpse, after having spent two years in 
making preparations for this pompous march, brought 
the body in this manner to Egypt from Babylon. Pto¬ 
lemy w-ent with his army to meet the body, as far as 
Syria, and when he received it, paid to it all possible 
honour. He did not send it to the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, but to Alexandria, a city which Alexander 
had built and named, and wduch wns one of the no¬ 
blest in tho world, and there built a mausoleum, which, 
for its grandeur and magnificence, was woriliy the 
greatness of Alexander. 

When he had placed the body there, he celebrated 
his funeral with heroic sacrifices, and the most pompou 
games of every description. 


As nothing is more natural than for every one to 
desire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at, that 
the wisest men in all ages, have spent so much time 
to discover what happiness is, and where it chiefly 
consists. An eminent writer named Varro, reckons up 
no less than two hundred and eighty-eight dilferent 
opinions upon this subject; and another, called Lu¬ 
cian, after having given us a catalogue of the notions 
of several philosophers, endeavours to show the ab¬ 
surdity of all of them, without establishing any of his 
own. 
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Lovers seek, 


^ ------- 

And smiling eyes se - cure the prize, Girls list to me if 
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Young Gentlemen, as Ladies then 
In merit are increasing, nine to ten, 

?Tis lit that you, should he so too; 

I hope, at least, to mend a few. 

The cruel stare, the vulgar air. 

Alarm the gentle and the modest fair; 

5TAvas Heavens decree that Man should he 
Companion, Guardian, Guide, all three! 

And let me say, 5tis thus yon may 
Obtain, and long preserve your lordly sway; 
Make Hearts, not Eyes, your lawful prize. 
Men, list to me, if you he wise. 
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TO NATURE, &c. 


TO NATURE. 

“ Rura mihi, et rigui phceant in vaHibus amnes! 
Flumina amem, sylvasque, ingloriusl” 

Great daughter of the Sire Supreme! 

In whose reflective charms we see, 
Unscathed, the mitigated beam 
Of viewless Deity. 


So when I cease on thee to gaze, 

May I thine author’s glory see, 

In realms whose voice shall chant his praise. 
When thou no more shall be I 


MORNING, NOONj EVENING, AND NIGHT* 


0, lead me. Nature, to thy shade! 

Far from life’s varying cares and fears; 
Affections spurn’d, and hopes betray’d. 

And naught unchang’d, but tears;— 

And guide me on, through sun and storm. 
With thine immortal steps to range; 

In variation, uniform; 

Immutable in change. 

Oh! teach me, on the sea-beat hill, 

Or by the mountain torrent’s roar. 

Or in the midnight forest still, 

Thy great and awful lore! 

Nor less, beside the calm clear sea, 

Or, in the leafy cool reclined. 

With thine own greenw^ood minstrelsy 
Restore a wearied mind:— 

And grant my soul a bliss to own 
Beyond earth’s mightiest to bestow, 
Which Love himself might give alone, 

If Love be yet below. 

Oh! I have loved thee from a child! 

And sure, on childhood’s rapturous hour, 
Thine eye of loveliness hath smiled. 

With most approving power:— 

For in that season bright and sweet. 

Roams the blest spirit pure and free. 

Ere woman’s art, or man’s deceit. 

Hath stolen a thought from thee. 

And I would be thy child again. 

Careless, and innocent, and still; 

Oh! snatch me from mine own wild reign. 
To heed a holier will! 

Oh! sadly is the soul unblest, 

That ne’er the sacred joys hath known, 
Of those w’ho in thy temple rest 
Majestically lone! 

And, smit with a celestial love. 

In secresy converse with thee. 

And hear thee bring them from above 
Thy wondrous history! 

How, when the great Omni tick word 
Through the far halls of Chaos rang. 
And life the dark cold billows stirr’d, 

Thy charms to order sprang— 

Forth danced, thy genial steps beneath. 
Herbage and flower; to weave thy pall, 
Campania brought her painted wreath ; 
Pier roseate treasures, Gaul. 

Recount thy Sire’s unbounded powder. 
Recount his unexhausted love, 

Wlio sent thee, from this cloudy hour 
The shadows to remove— 

And teach me, in thy still recess. 

To search a clearer page than thine, 
Where Mercy, Wisdom, Faithfulness, 
Illumine every line! 


BY F. S. MULLER. 

The morning star—the morning star—when the sun¬ 
beams brightly rise. 

And gladden with their beams of light the distant 
eastern skies; 

Aurora hails their rising up above the distant hills. 

The earth re-echoes wdth the songs of a thousand gush¬ 
ing rills. 

Tlic night-stars droop their purple wings before the 
dawning ray. 

The flowers ope their rainbow leaves to welcome back 
the day; 

And every bird and mountain-bee, from woodland, 
cell, or bow*er. 

Come forth wdth joyous song and shout to hail the 
morning hour. 

The noontide ray—the noontide ray—^when the sun¬ 
beams from on high 

Look down uiwn each mountain top in pride and ma¬ 
jesty ; 

The hills are clothed in the gorgeous beam, and the 
woodland streams flow on. 

In golden sunshine, and in shade, in loveliness and! 
song. 

And ocean depths are gleaming low, and dowm to their 
gem-lit mines. 

The noon-day sun-light pierces through, to where the 
coral shines; 

The heavens above have not a cloud to veil the sun¬ 
beam’s power, 

Earth, air, and sky, are shadowdess, at the noontide’s 
sultry hour. 

The evening star—-the evening star—when the golden 
light of day 

Is sinking down beneath the sea, with a beautiful 
decay; 

Tlie twilight comes with her silent wing, spread o’er 
the earth and sea. 

The dews are falling to the ground and gemming lawn 
and lea: 

The winds have hushed their gentle voice, and closed 
their silver wings. 

The waves are flowing to the shore with mystic mur- 
murings. 

And hushed are every harp and song, in castle, haU, 
and bower. 

Bird, breeze, and bee, are gone to rest, at evening’s 
dewy hour. 

The holy night—llie holy night—when every voice is 
still. 

And the silver moon is rising o’er the dreamy Latmian 
hill; 

TOen the shrined stars arc watching out, in beauty 
from the sky, 

And gazing down on every flow’er, and every sleeping 
eye; 

When the earth and sea are slumbering too, and naught 
breaks on the hush. 

Save the lone sound of a forest’s stream, or a wander¬ 
ing torrent’s gush. 

It is an hour of loveliness, of beauty, and delight 

It is an hour when eternity is watcliing o’er the 

I night. 
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THE PROPHECY. 


“ He was brotight to this 
By a vain prophecy.’’—ifeTiry ihe Eighth, ' 


It was the morning of the montem. Eton was a 
scene of the busiest preparation. Clavering was senior 
colleger, and was therelbro to bo the chief actor in the 
pageant of the day. Morley, his friend and cousin, 
was to be one of the runners, for which ho had pro¬ 
vided a splendid fancy dress, that bid fair to eclipse 
every other in the procession. At tlie appointed hour, 
tlie merry collegers proceeded in regular array to 
Salthill, where the captain of the academic band, as¬ 
cending a certain eminence, flourished a flag as preli¬ 
minary to the busy proceedings of the morning. After 
this ceremony had been duly performed, the runners 
set out upon their usual expedition of authorized rob¬ 
bery, stopping every passenger from the prince to the 
bargeman, and demanding salt, an Etonian synonyrae 
for money, under pain of summary castigation. 

As Morley was traversing a retired road, on his re¬ 
turn from a most profitable predatory excursion, ho ob¬ 
served a very extraordinary figure standing in the 
centre of his path. lie appeared to be a man upw^ards 
of fifty, upon whose brow, however, suffering rather 
than years seemed to have indented many deep lines, 
which imparted to his countenance an expression of 
Btemness rather than amenity. His eyes were dark, 
prominent, and full of fire, showing that in spile of 
WTinkles, which traversed his forehead in broad and 
clearly defined ridges, the spirit was yet unsubdued by 
the gi‘eat conqueror Time; and that though he had 
passed into the “ yellow leaf,” his faculties were still 
green. His hair wus short, thick, and grizzled; his 
eyebrows exceedingly busliy and prominent, while the 
flowing beard which almost covered his expansive 
chest, was nearly white, except that portion of it which 
grew high upon the cheek and upper lip. This was 
quite black, and blending with the exuberant growth 
beneath his cliin, gave him an appearance, though by 
no means repulsive, yet somewhat approaching to the 
superhuman. He had evidently been handsome. The 
Wreck of beauty was indeed upon his lineaments, but 
they were nevertheless noble in ruins. Though the 
hand of time had begun to crumble the fabric, still the 
grandeur of the present was enhanced by associations 
of the past. 

The stranger’s figure wns tall, and of fine propor¬ 
tions. He wore a sort of tunic, confined l)y a thin silk 
girdle, wliich showed it to great advantage. It was 
evident that he afiTected singularity, and he certainly 
had attained his object. Upon his head he had an un¬ 
dress hussar cap, and from his shoulders hung a man¬ 
tle of purple cloth, edged with tarnished silver. His 
hose were of gray cotton, carefully gartered with white 
ribbons, and he was shod with a short buskin wdiich 
reached just above the ankle. He seemed fully to 
have subscribed to the court fool’s maxim, that “ mot¬ 
ley’s the only wear.” Though, however, there was 
sometliing fantastic in his dress, it was by no means 
unbecoming. There w^as an odd sort of elegance 
about it) which arose perhaps more from the fine sym¬ 
metry of the figure which it covered, than from any 
harmonious combination of the colours which com¬ 
posed it. Morley remembered to have heard, that a 
pei'son had been frequently seen in the neighbourhood 
who Avas supposed to be mad, and who it now occur¬ 
red to him precisely answered to tlie description of the 
figure before him. He nevertheless advanced boldly 
towards the stranger, and demanded salt. 
what mean you?” 

** Money.” 


“Go to the rich.” 

“We exact from poor and rich alike.” 

“ Exact! thou art then both publican and sinner.” 

“ Come wilt thou depose thy tribute ?” and he ex¬ 
tended the mouth of a richly embroidered bag. “ Let 
me beg, venerable sir, that I may not be detained.” 

“^Beg ? Thou art too fine for a beggar; thy livery 
belies thy calling. I should have taken thee for some 
knave’s serving man, who had robbed a theatre to ap¬ 
parel thee; but that I am more charitably disposed to 
think thou art some ape’s serving monkey.” The 
blood rushed to Morley’s cheek in a torrent. “ I tell 
thee again thou art too fine for a beggar. Go to—^go 
to—silly dog!” 

“ I beg not, but exact.” 

“And suppose I should refuse thy demand—thou 
art not a very formidable assessor.” 

“Then force should compel it.” The stranger 
smiled scornfully. “ Come, disburse; a sixpence will 
purchase your security from any further molestation: 
we take any thing but copper.” 

“If a sixpence could be divided into intangible 
atoms, I’d rather blow them to tlie wmds than give 
thee one. Fie upon your custom. You rob!—ay, you 
may frown, young bully, and strut like a peacock 
round a well—I say it at all risks, and in good current 
English,—^you rob in order to make a gentleman of 
your school-fellow, and purchase an honourable titlo 
with the fruits of knavery. Beware of him, young 
man! He Avill be a serpent in your paili, and sting tho 
hand that fosters him. Take heed, I say; he will re¬ 
pay thy legalized larceny in his behalf, with the devil’s 
requital. A xvord to tho wdse—if tliou’rt a fool, why 
tliou wert born no better than thy land, and wert 
therefore born to bo fooled.” 

“ What mean you ?” 

“ I mean, in the first place, that I will not give the 
value of a rush to help to mature, an embryo viUain. 
I mean, in the next place, that this Clavering, for 
whom thou art graceless enough to pillage tho poor 
passenger, is that villain.” 

Morley was staggered. He felt his heart throb 
with indignation, but was absolutely overawed by the 
manner of the mysterious person who addressed him. 
There was a something in it at once so commanding 
and uncommon, associating, loo, with it, as Morley did, 
an idea of insanity, that he could neither summon re¬ 
solution to exact a contribution from him, nor divest 
himself of an apprehension that there was a prophetic 
spirit in his Avords; for impressions often get tlie better 
of our judgments, and force us to believe, in spite of 
the contradictions of our reason. Belief is independent 
of our Avills, and Ave are frequently conscious of a 
credulity Avhich aa'c should be extremely reluctant to 
avow, and of Avhicli our very consciences make us 
feel ashamed. Morley tried to shake off the impres¬ 
sion Avhich had so suddenly ov'ercast his spirits, but no 
appeal to his better sense could overcome its influence- 
He felt unaccountably depressed; nevertheless, affect¬ 
ing to laugh at tho ominous prediction, Avilli a smiling 
countenance, but a throbbing heart, he said to his mys¬ 
terious interlocutor, in a tone of assumed pomposity, 
“ How long hast thou been a prophet, sage sir ? I cry 
thee mercy; I thought the season of prophecy had 
gone by. Art thou another Cornelius Agrippa, or a 
male Mother Shipton, whose A'alicinal, like the sybil 
leaves, contained prophecies that never came to pass, 
except Avhen some kind soul Avas sottish enough to do 
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a silly thing, merely for the sake of realizing the pro¬ 
phecy. Nay, tell me, tliou modern Archimago, can’st 
Ihou really look behind the curtain of the present, 
down the dark vista of the future, and tell of things to 
he ? ‘ Thou art beside thyself,’ as the Roman said to 

the Apostle of Tarsus, ‘ too much learning hath made 
thee mad.’ ” 

“It is well, boy; thou art a cunning simpleton, but 
a mole would have perception enough to discover 
how poorly that smirk and flippant wagging of tlie 
longue hides the tremor within. There’s lie written 
upon thy face; ’tis marked as legibly as coward upon 
tliy heart; for while the one assumes the smile of in¬ 
credulity, which is unhlushingly contradicted by the 
pallid cheek and quivering lip, tlie throb of apprehen¬ 
sion disturbs the other.” Morley was struck dumb. 
He felt this to be too true, and his aw'e of the stranger 
increased. The latter continued—“ Remember, I have 
warned thee. Thou art young, and hast not yet tasted 
the bitters of disappointment. I have ‘ wrung them 
out. They are prepared lor thy speedy quaffing, and 
they shall be as ‘the gall of asps’ within thee. Again, 
I bid thee beware of Clavering. Farcw'elll” 

He was about to depart, when Morley, impelled by 
a superstitious excitement, which he had never before 
felt, but could not now control, exclaimed— 

“ Stay; one question more before w© part. As I am 
to be unhappy, is my life to be long or short f” 

“Let me see thy palm.” He took Morley’s hand, 
and after having attentively surv’eyed it for several 
moments, said, in a tone of most painful and almost 
appalling solemnity, “ Thou wilt not count the mid¬ 
night hour of thy thirty-fourth birth-day; death will 
take thee with the bloom upon thy cheek—the wnrm 
will feed daintily upon it—but we must all die; what 
matters it when ?” 

Saying this, he slowdy turned, slightly bent his head, 
and left the astonished Alorley almost transfixed to the 
spot. A sudden thrill passed through his whole fmme. 
His brain began to whirl, and his heart to sicken. It 
passed, however, in a few moments, but was succeed¬ 
ed by a depression which fell like a paralysis upon his 
hitherto buoyant spirit. He was ashamed of his want 
of energy, still he found it impossible to baffle the de¬ 
spondency which W'as stealing upon him. He felt as 
if he was about to be the victim of some indefinable 
visitation. He was conscious, it is true of the utter 
absurdity of such an apprehension, 5 ^et he could not 
stifle it; he could not get rid of tho awTul impression 
which the w'ords, and especially the last words, of the 
stranger had left upon him. It seemed as if his inmost 
soul had been laid bare to the scrutiny of that myste¬ 
rious man, for he was evidently acquainted wdth the 
emotion which his warning had excited within him, 
and which Morley used his best endeavours to dis¬ 
guise. 

“Is it possible,” he thought, “that I can have any 
thing to dread from Clavering? We have been reared to¬ 
gether. We have been attached from infancy, and he 
has never WTonged me. Why then should I suspect 
him? It were unjust—nay, it were base to question 
his integrity or to doubt his love.” 

Morley was extremely distressed, and joined his 
companions in no very enviable frame of mind. It 
was some days before he entirely recovered his spirits; 
and even when he had recov'ered them, the recollec¬ 
tion of that mysterious being wlio had cast such a dark 
shadow before his future path, w’ould frequently in¬ 
trude to perplex and disquiet him. He had no abso¬ 
lute faith in the gift of vaticination. In all appeals to 
his reason upon this question, the answer w'as brief 
and unequivocal. Nevertheless, wliatever might be 
the suggestions of his reason to the contrary, he could 
not, against the direct bias of his feelings, shake off tho 
impression so emphatically forced upon his mind, by 
the prophetic caution which he had received to be¬ 


ware of Clavering. Time, and a cliange of scene, 
however, at length weakened in his mind, the fresh¬ 
ness of this strange event; and the remembrance of it 
eventually became no longer painful. 

To account for the bitterness of the stranger’s ex¬ 
pressions against Clavering, it will suffice to state that 
the latter had seduced, and heartlessly abandoned, a 
poor, but amiable girl in the neighbourhood. This, 
Morley knew; yet such is the force of that happy li¬ 
berality of principle inculcated among the better born 
of the land, when in slalu pupillari at those great 
fountains of learning, our public schools, that he never 
allowed it for a moment to engender a thought, that 
such a irijling accident could in any way operate upon 
Clavering’s friendship for him. He therefore could 
not make up his mind to suspect his cousin’s integrity 
of feeling towards himself; and, in spite of tho 
stranger’s warning, treated him, as he had ever done, 
with confidence and regard. 

Four years soon passed, and the friendship of tho 
cousins had not abated. Clavering had passed through 
his academic ordeal, and taken his degree, though his 
character at college had been any thing but unble¬ 
mished. He had acquired some equivocal propensities, 
and had been suspected of some very questionable 
acts, which had nearly been the cause of his expulsion 
from the university. This was not unlmown to Mor¬ 
ley ; and occasionally the warning of the stranger shot 
like a scathing flash across his memory, leaving a mo¬ 
mentary pang at his heart; but that regard w’hich had 
been nurtured in infancy and matured in manhood, 
was too deeply rooted within him to be staggered by 
what might, after all, be nothing more than a whimsi¬ 
cal caution, the mere chance ebullition of madness. 
Shortly, however, after Clavering quitted the univer¬ 
sity, he associated himself with a set of men whose 
characters were at the best doubtful, and Morley was 
earnestly advised to break off all intercourse with a 
man, who was evidently declining every day in the 
good opinion of all who knew him. Morley, however, 
could not make up his mind to relinquish the society 
of his kinsman, for whom he had so long felt a very 
sincere attachment, because some few rumoured de¬ 
viations from strict propriety of conduct were laid to 
his charge, but wdiich had not been substantiated even 
by the shadow of a proof. His eyes, how^ever, were 
unexpectedly opened to the baseness of his kinsman’s 
character. To Morley’s consternation, Clavering was 
suddenly taken up on a charge of forgery to a very 
considerable amount, and upon his examination he had 
the atrocious audacity to implicate his relative, wdio 
w-as in consequence apprehended as an accomplice, 
put upon his trial, but, though not indeed without a 
very narrow escape, honourably acquitted. Clavering 
was found guilty, and executed. 

For a considerable period after this tragical event, 
the warning and prediction of the stranger wore con¬ 
stantly recurring, with the most pamful intensity, to 
Morley’s mind. He had been warned by that extra¬ 
ordinary man to beware of Clavering, and by neglect¬ 
ing the w-ariiing, his life had been placed in jeopardy. 
He remembered the prediction which limited his life 
to his thirty-fourth birth-day. He was now^ scarcely 
three and twenty, but eleven years seemed so short a 
term to one who had a strong desire of life, that he be¬ 
came melancholy as lie looked forward to its termi¬ 
nating so speedily. In spito of himself he could not 
bring his mind to feel, though he could easily bring 
his reason to .admit, the absurdity of a prediction of 
which no human creature could have a divine assur¬ 
ance, because such divine communications have long 
since ceased to be made; and he seemed to grow daily 
more and more convinced that the hour of his death 
was written in the lines of his palm, and had been 
read by the mysterious stranger. He luiew the idea 
was weak—that it was superstitious, but he eould not 
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control it. It was a sort of mental calenture, present¬ 
ing to his mind what his reason readily detected to be 
a figment, but which his morbid apprehensions sub¬ 
stantiated into a reality. He became so extremely de¬ 
pressed, that his mother, his now only surviving pa¬ 
rent, began to be exceedingly alarmed. Seeing her 
anxiety, he fully stated to her the cause of his unusual 
depression. She argued with him upon the folly, nay, 
the criminality of giving way to an apprehension which, 
in the very nature of things, must be perfectly ground¬ 
less; since even the sacred scriptures represent the 
hour of death as a matter hidden among the mysteries 
of Providence, and therefore beyond the penetration of 
man. The caution which the stranger had given him 
to beware of Clavering, afforded no proof of extraor¬ 
dinary penetration, since one who had shown himself 
to be so wantonly profligate in youth, as Clavering had 
done, was a very fit object of warning; and surely it 
could be no evidence of supernatural endowment, or 
the gift of more than ordinary foresight, to bid a per¬ 
son beware of a bad man. These representations were 
not without their effect; yet as the clouds of despond¬ 
ency dispersed but tardily, his mother persuaded him 
to go abroad with some sprightly friends, hoping that 
change of scene might restore his mind to its wonted 
repose. Nor w^as she deceived; after an absence of 
three years, he returned quite an altered man. The 
impression left by the prophecy of the stranger seemed 
to have entirely passed from his memory. He had 
formed new friendships, marked out new prospects, 
and appeared to look forward without any withering 
apprehensions of evil. His mother was delighted to 
observe the change, though even she, as he advanced 
towards his thirty-fourth birth-day, could not help en¬ 
tertaining certain misgivings, when she thought upon 
that melancholy prediction, which had so long cast a 
shadow across the course of her son’s peace. 

Year after year, however, rolled on without any 
event happening to interrupt the uniformity of a very 
unchequered life, until Morley entered upon the thirty- 
fourth year of his age. The.impression originally left 
by the stranger’s prediction had been entirely effaced, 
and as he never mentioned the circumstance, his mo¬ 
ther justly surmised that he had forgotten it altogether. 
She had not, however. She watched the days, weeks, 
and months roll on, with the most painful anxiety; not 
that she believed the stranger’s prophecy was about to 
be accomplished, but because she longed to be assured 
of its fallacy. Anxiety and belief clashed, and the 
latter was shaken by the perpetual collision. The 
possibility of its fulfilment was ever present to her 
mind, and this possibility, however apparently remote 
at first, was brought nearer and nearer every time it 
recurred to her thoughts, until at length it appeared 
before her with all the vividness and amplitude of 
reality. The death of her only son was an idea con¬ 
tinually presented to her waking thoughts, as well as 
to her slumbering faculties ; so that however strongly 
her reason might argue against its probability, still the 
phantoms of thought would arise without any formal 
evocation, and they addressed themselves more po¬ 
tently to the mind’s eye, than the wiser suggestions of 
reason to the understanding. So manifest was Mor- 
ley’s emancipation from the fetters of that moody ap¬ 
prehension which had formerly enslaved his mind, that 
not only was his spirit buoyant, and his peace undis¬ 
turbed, but he evidently looked forward to happiness 
in time as well as in eternity, since he had paid his 
successful addresses to a very beautiful girl, and the 
period was appointed for their union. It was fixed for 
the day after the lady should attain her one-and- 
twentieth year, which would carry Morley nearly to 
his thirty-fifth; so that it was clear he anticipated no 
intervening evil: on the contrary, he talked of the 
consummation of his happiness with a fluency and 
earnestness, wliich clearly showed that he fully ex¬ 


pected to see it realized. His mother was pleased to 
observe lliat he no longer clung to those old recollec¬ 
tions, which she even now feared to revive^ and to 
which she could not herself revert without a strong 
but indefinite apprehension of danger. 

The morning of the thirty-fourth birth-day at length 
dawned, and Morley rose from a night of peaceful 
slumber in the best health and spirits, fie seemed not 
to have a single care upon his thoughts, which were 
apparently undimmed by one painful recollection. A 
select party of friends had been invited to celebrate 
the day. The spirits of the mother became more and 
more elastic as the time advanced; and when the 
friendly party sat down at her hospitable table, every 
apprehension of evil had entirely subsided, since her 
son was at her side in full health and unusual anima¬ 
tion. There were only now a few hours to the con¬ 
clusion of this long-dreaded day, and the almost im¬ 
possibility of any thing like fatality supervening, 
seemed so clear to her mind, that she became satisfied 
the Eton stranger was an impostor, and her heart w^as 
consequently entirely released from dread. Morley 
was the more animated at observing the unusual flow 
of spirits which she exhibited, as he had observed her 
of late frequently depressed, and his filial affection 
was of the most ardent kind. As he looked at her, a 
briglit tear stole into his eye, but the tender smile 
which followed, showed that it was neither the tear of 
sorrow nor of agony. It w’as now eight o clock, and 
Morley was in full health and spirits. The cloth had 
been removed, and the ladies were about to retire, 
when his mother, no longer able to conceal the joy 
which had been long struggling for vent, exclaimed 
exultingly: 

“ My child, has not the stranger who accosted thee 
on the day of the montem turned out to be a false pro¬ 
phet? This is your thirty-fourth birth-day; there you 
are, alive and well. I wish he were now present, that 
we might have the benefit of laughing at the charla¬ 
tan’s confusion.” 

Every drop of blood in a moment left Morley’s 
cheeks; his eye fixed, and after a pause he murmured. 

“ he has not yet proved himself to be a false prophet” 
Seeing that his mother was distressed at his manner, 
he rallied, and affected to treat the matter with indif¬ 
ference. The ladies now retired; but it w^as evident 
that the motlier’s ill-timed observation had aroused 
some fearful reminiscence in the mind of her son. 

He scarcely spoke after the ladies had retired. The 
shock occasioned by a dreadful recollection so suddenly 
re-awakened had, in a moment, struck like an ice-bolt 
through his frame, and chilled every faculty of his 
soul. His friends sought to divert his mind, but una- 
vailingly. “ Like a giant refreshed with wune,” the 
thought which had now slumbered for years, aro.se the 
fresher from its long repose, and carried with it 
through his heart, a desolation and an agony which no- 
tliing could enliven or abate. The convulsive quiver 
of liis lip, and the strong compression of his eyelid, 
showed that there was a fearful agitation within him. 
He tried to appear undisturbed, but in vain; it wae 
too evident that he w'as not at ease. Nine o’clock 
struck; it boomed slowly and solemnly from the 
church-tower tlirough the silence of a cold autumnal 
evening, and smote sullenly upon Morley’s ear like tho 
wail of the dead. He started, his cheek grew paler, 
his lip quivered more rapidly, his fingers clenched, 
and, for a moment, he sunk back in his chair in a state 
of uncontrollable agitation. His friends proposed that 
they should repair to tho drawing-room, in order to di¬ 
vert him from the dreadful apprehension which had 
evidently taken such a sudden possession of his mind. 
Everj'^ one present w'as aw'are of his montem adven¬ 
ture, and attempted to banter him upon the folly of 
giving way to such unreasonable fears; but the re¬ 
vived impression had taken too strong a hold upon his 
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»oul to be so easily dislodged. He struggled, however, 
to conceal his emotion, and in part succeeded. 

When he joined the ladies, he appeared calm, but 
grave; yet there was an occasional wildness in his 
eye, which did not escape the perception of his anxious 
mother, and disquieted her exceedingly. She, how¬ 
ever, made no allusion to his change of manner, con¬ 
scious that she had unwittingly been the cause of it, 
and fearful lest any recurrence to tlie subject should 
only aggravate the mischief. Morley talked, and even 
endeavoured to appear cheerful, but it was impossible 
thus to baffle the scrutiny of affection; maternal 
anxiety was not to be so easily lulled. There was an 
evident restraint upon the whole party, and at an early 
hour for such a meeting, about eleven o’clock, they 
"broke up. Morley took a particularly affectionate 
l^ve of all his friends; they seemed to fall in with 
his humour, satisfied that his present moodiness of 
spirit would subside with the morning, and that he 
would tlien be among the first to join in the laugh 
against Jiimself. It only wanted one hour to the con¬ 
clusion of the day, and he was in perfect health, 
though somewhat troubled in spirit. One of his friends, 
a medical man, who lived at some distance, was in¬ 
vited to remain mitil morning, to wliich he acceded, 
and shortly after eleven o’clock, Morley took his can¬ 
dle, and retired for the night. As he kissed his mo¬ 
ther, he clung affectionately round her neck, and w^ept 
bitterly upon her bosom. She, however, at length 


succeeded in composing him, when he retired to his 
chamber. He slept near her. She was exceedingly 
uneasy at observing the great depression by wMch he 
was overcome, and severely reprobated her own folly 
m having so suddenly recalled a painful recollection. 
She, however, did not feel any positive alarm, as the 
hour of midnight was fast approaching, and she flat¬ 
tered herself that as soon as the village clock should 
give warning of the commencement of another day, 
his apprehensions would dissipate, and his peace of 
mind return, without any fear of future interruption. 
By this time she was undressed, and about to extin¬ 
guish her light, wiien she fancied she heard a groan; 
she listened; it w^as repeated, and appeared to come 
from her son’s chamber. Instantly, throwing on her 
dressing gown, she hurried to tlie door, and paused a 
moment to listen, in order to be assured she liad not 
been deceived. The groan was repeated, though more 
faintly, and there was a gurgle in the throat, as of one 
in the agonies of death. SIic opened the door with a 
sliriek, and rushed to the bed. There lay Morley, 
upon the drenched counterpane, weltering in his 
blood. His right hand grasped a bloody razor, w^hich 
told all that it could be necessary to tell of this dread¬ 
ful tragedy. He had ceased to breathe. By his watch, 
which lay on a chair close to the bedside, it still W'ant- 
ed ten minutes of twelve. He had not counted the 
midnight hour of his thirly-fourth hirth-day. The 
stranger’s prophecy was fulfilled. 


THE SOUI4. 

What is the Soul? It may not be 

A light which Chance hath waked to birth ; 
IN'or is that power, Necessity,' 

TJie mother of the earth. 

Philosophy in vain may teach 

That Nature formed this giorious whole; 

In worlds which science cannot reach, 

“God!—God made man a living soul!” 

What is the soul?—a deatliless ray— 

A gift of that immortal hand 
Which from blind chaos struck the day, 

And held, unpoised, the sea and land_ 

Who o’er the earth shed beauty rife, 

Who gave sublimity its might. 

Who waked the planets into life, 

And bowed the starry globe of night. 

From stern Necessity call grace — 

Call order from the dreams of chance— 

Bid your material god replace 

The heavenly fountain w’e advance; 

Tlie seasons w’ould return no more, 

The erring planets lose their track, 
Confusion stalk from shore to shore 
And Ruin shout to Chaos back! 

Can knowledge, then, oppress the brain 
O’erload the reason’s glorious might; 
Imagination’s wing restrain, 

And blind our intellectual sight?— 

No: the rivers of the w^orld combined 
Have never fill’d the boundless sea: 

And what is ocean to the mind? 

Like time unto eternity! 

Not knowledge hath debased tlie sense. 

But vice —that, even in our youth, 

Sailh to religion’s light, Go hence! 

I will not, dare not, know the truth! 

If I deceive myself, ’tis well: 

Let me live on, and still deceive: 

If sinners tread the brink of hell, 

’Twere death “ to tremble and believe!” 


Original. 

ALL AROUND MUST PERISH. 

Thus mighty Nature speaketh:— 

All around must perish. 

All that mankind makelh, 

All that mankind cherish. 

Childhood’s fragile flow-er; 

Youlh-hood, bright and tender; 
Manhood’s giant power; 

Strong ambition’s splendour. 

Youthful w^arrior’s boldness. 

Maiden and her lover. 

Winter with its coldness 
Soon shall crush and cover! 

Battle’s brazen clangor; 

Fame’s extended pinions; 

Nations’ envious anger; 

Kingdoms and dominions! 

Gently singing fountains; 

Halls of minstrel’s story; 

Adamantine mountains 
"With creation hoary. 

The forest’s pride of ages; 

The universal ocean; 

That mystery of sages. 

The stars’ eternal motion. 

Tlie lightning’s winged fleetness; 

The tempest’s awful power; 

The til under’s rolling greatness; 

The cataract’s foaming shower. 

The cloudless skies, extended 
Around the circling world:— 

All, all shall yet be rended. 

And into chaos hurl’d. 

Thus mighty Nature speaketh: 

All around must perish,— 

All that mankind maketh— 

All that mankind cherish. 

Alpha. 
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riiii FOLLOW thee: 

I’ll follow thee, 

Wherever thou goest, o’er land or sea, 

On fortune’s tide, or by fate’s decree, 

Still will I follow, follow thee! 

Love is the holding chord of life. 

And when ’tis sever’d both must fall; 

For love will live to our final hour, 

And never, never yield at all. 

The lamp will burn when tb t taper’s fed, 
And the light will still bo bright; 

IVlien one expires the other yields. 

And sinks in endless night! 

And such is love. 

Wherever ’tis found, on earth, or sea; 

Such as it was, ’twill ever be. 

And I will follow, follow thee! 

The world may coldly frown upon 
The loveliest and the best; 

’Tis not the evil one, alone. 

That care’s cold couch hath prest. 

But in the w^eck of all our weal. 

We may be happy still; 

For the sun will shine o’er the barren glen, 
As bright as on vine clad hill. 

And love like the sun 

Spreads rapture on all it beams upon; 

Then, when our day of life is done. 

We’ll fade wdth it too, for our coiurse is run I 

I’ll follow thee in scenes of bliss, 

Of pleasure and of pride; 

And should we tread the paths of care, 

Still I’ll be at thy side; 

I’ll share thy bliss—I’ll soothe thy care, 
With precepts from above; 

My lot’s with thee, where’er it be. 

And this, and this is love! 

I’ll follow thee, 

Wherever thou goest, o’er land or sea; 

On fortune’s tide, at fate’s decree. 

Still will I follow—follow thee! 


THE WIND IN THE WOODS. 

’Tis a pleasant sight on a vernal day. 

When shadow and sun divide the heaven. 

To watch the south wind wake up for play:— 

Not on the sea where ships are riven— 

Not on the mountain, mid rain and storm, 

But when earth is sunny and green and warm, 

0 wootlland wind, how I love to see 
Thy beautiful strength in the forest tree! 

Lord of the oak, that seems lord of the wild, 

Thou art shaking his crown and thousand arms. 

With the ease of a spirit, the glee of a child, 

And the pride of a woman wlio knows her charms; 
And the poplar bends like a merchant’s mast. 

His leaves, though they fall not, are fluttering fast; 

And the beach, and the lime, and the ash-rcrown’d hill, 
Stirs to its core at thy wandering will. 

The pines that uprear themselves dark and tall. 

Black knights of the forest so stately and old. 

They must bow their heads when they hear thy call, 
Aye, bow like the lily, those Norsemen bold ; 

And every tree of the fleld or bower. 

Or single in strength, or many in pow'er. 

Quiver and thrill from the leaf to the stem. 

For the unseen wind is master of them! 

It is gallant play, for the sun is bright. 

And the rivulet sings a merrier song; 

The grain in the meadow waves dark and light. 

As the trees fling shade, or the breeze is strong. 

And over the hills, whether rocky or green. 

Troops of the noon-day ghosts are seen; 

The lovely shadows of lovelier clouds, 

! With the gloom of the mountains amongst their crowds. 

The birds as they fly scarce use their wings, 

They are borne upon those of the wind to-day; 

And their plumes are ruffled, like all green things. 
And flowers, and streams, by his noisy play. 

One hour—and valley, and wood, and hill. 

May be sleeping and shining all bright and still; 

Not a wave, not a leaf, not a spray in motion. 

Of all which now looks like a vernal ocean— 

Beautiful this;—yet I love to see 

Thy strength, O wind, in the forest tree! 


THE CrATilEREK. 


“ A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.” 

Shakspeare. 


One of thf greatest misfortunes in life, is that of 
being compelled to live with those who, by the very 
character of their own minds, are prevented or inca¬ 
pacitated from appreciating ours. 

There are people whom we love w^hen they are 
absent from us, but who, when present, cause us to 
feel a repugnance towards them which engenders a 
temporary dislike, and consequently an unjust appre¬ 
ciation of their character. 

Blockheads are exceedingly afraid of being quizzed, 
and cannot tolerate the slightest joke at tlieir expense. 

If you hear a man affecting to be very stupid, de¬ 
pend upon it he considers himself an exceedingly 
clever fellow. 


There are 7,700 veins in an inch of coloured mother 
of pearl. Iris ornaments of all colours are made by 
lines of steel from 200 to the 1,000th part of an inch. 

Love and devotion are supposed to be nearly allied. 
Boccaccio fell in love at Naples in the church of St. 
Lorenzo, as Petrarch had done at Avignon in the 
church of St. Clair. • 

Is it not true that the young not only appear to be, 
but really are, most beautiful in the presence of those 
they love ? It calls forth all their beauty. 

Words must be fitted to a man’s mouth. It was 
well said of the fellow that was to make a speech for 
my lord-mayor, he desired to take measure of his lord¬ 
ship’s mouth. 
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RECIPES. 


To buy books as some do, who make no use of them, 
only because they w'ere published by an eminent 
printer, is much as if a man should buy clothes that 
did not fit him, only because they were made by some 
famous tailor. 

Marshal Saxe computed, that in a battle only one 
ball of 85 takes effect Others have computed, that 
only one in 40 strikes, and no more than one in 406 
is fatal. At the battle of Tournay, in Flanders, fought 
on the 22d May, 1794, it is calculated that 236 mus¬ 
ket-shot were expended in disabling each soldier that 
suffered. 

If it were to be recommended for nothing else this 
was enough, that pretending to little, leaves a man at 
ease, whereas boasting requires perpetual labour to 
appear what he is not. If we have sense, modesty 
best proves it to others; if w’e have none, it best hides 
our w'ant of it. 

Man in himself a little world doth bear, 

His soul the monarch ever ruling there ; 
Wherever then his body doth remain, 

He is a king that in himself doth reign. 

And never feareth fortune’s hott’st alarms. 

That bears against her patience for his arms. 

An Italian philosopher expresses in his motto, that 


wits, of all other men living, ought to be ill clad. J 
have always a sacred veneration for any one I observe 
to be a little out of repair in his person, as supposing 
him either a poet or a philosopher: because the richest 
minerals are ever found among the most ragged and 
withered surfaces of the earth. 

Foul Envy, thou the partial judge of right, 

Son of Deceit, bom of that harlot Hate, 

Nursed in Hell, a vile and ugly sprite. 

Feeding on Slander, cherish’d with Debate, 

Never contented with thine own estate; 

Deeming alike, the \vicked and the good, . 

Whose words be gall, whose actions end in blood. 

They that govern must make least noise. You see 
when they row a barge, they that do the drudgery 
work, slash, and pufi^ and sweat, but he that governs 
sits quietly at the stem and scarce is seen to stir. 

The sea is to the land, in round millions of square 
miles as 40 to 10, or as four to one. 

Fraimlofor, in his optical experiments, made a ma¬ 
chine in which he could draw' 32,000 lines in an inch 
breadth. 

Poetry and consuraptioas are the most flattering of 
diseases. 


time was his estate: an estate, indeed, wbich wall 
produce nothing without cultivation, but will always 
abundantly repay the labours of industry, and generally 
satisfy the most extensive desires, if no part of it be 
suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be overrun wdih 
noxious plants, or laid out for show ratlier than for 
nse. 

l^ere is, perhaps, not an instance of a man of genius 
having had a dull woman for his mother, though many 
have had fathers stupid enough in all conscience. 

It should seem that indolence itself would incline a 
person to be honest, as it requires infinitely greater 
pains and contrivance to be a knave. 


Vanity is like those chemical essences, w'hose only 
existence is w'hen called into being, by the action of 
some opposite influence. 

Marriage is like money—seem to want it and you 
never get it. 

As it is the cliief concern of wise men, to retrench 
the evils of life by the reasonings* of Philosophy, it is 
the employment of fools to multiply them by tlie sen¬ 
timents of superstition. 

We have heard of the solitude of the wide ocean, 
of the sandy desert, of the pathless forest, but, for 
a real, thorough, and entire knowledge far beyond 
Zimmerman’s of the pleasure of solitude, commend us 


Who can explain the operation of that sentiment 
W'hich creates around the one object of our love, a halo 
of life and beauty, which extends to all animate and 
inanimate nature; and of that other sentiment which, 
when we cease to love, strips the object of our late 
passion of all its adventitious charms, and reduces it 
to the ordinary level ? 


to a young damsel doomed to a sofa and female society, 
while quadrille after quadrille is formed in her sight, 
and the waltzes go round, like stars with w'hose mo¬ 
tions we have nothing to do. 

A man who practises pistol shooting, for the purpose 
of making himself formidable as a duellist, is uniformly 
an arrant coward. 


Love is the fever of the soul; passion is the delirium 
of that fever. 


I would apply to metaphysicians what Scaliger said 
of the Basque people.—“ It is asserted that they un¬ 
derstood one another, but I do not believe it!” 

Paris, a city of pleasure, amusement, &c. in which 
four-fifths of the inhabitants die broken-hearted. 

Should you meet with a young man who is ex¬ 
ceedingly sensible, and neitlier talks nor can relish 
nonsense, you may rely upon it he has no genius of 
any kind. If, in addition to this great load of sense, 
he is a theatrical critic, and bores the company about 
acting, actors, and such stuff, you may safely pronounce 
him a blockhead. 

No moral perceptions are so blunt as those of the 
Selfish ,* tlieirs is the worst of near-sightedness—that of 
the heart. 

When you set about composing, it may be necessary 
for your ease, and better distillation of wit, to put on 
your worst clothes, and the worse the better, for an 
author like a limb, will yield the better, for having a 
rag about him: because, I have observed a gardener 
cut the outw'ard rind of a tree, (which is the surtout of 
it,) to make it bear well: and this is a natural account 
of the usual poverty of poets, and is an argument, why | 


RECIPES. 

CURRY SAUCE. 

Put into a sauce-pan two ounces of butter and a 
table-spoonful of curry-jww’der (or of powdered turme¬ 
ric if more convenient,) half a grated nutmeg, half a 
spoonful of saffron, and two spoonfuls of flour. Add 
sufficient boiling w'ater or broth to cover it, and let it 
stew a quarter of an hour. Strain it, stir in a little 
more butter, and serve it up. 

T03IATA SAUCE. 

Bake ten tomatas, with pepper and salt, till they 
become like a marmelade. Then add a little flour or 
grated bread crumbs, and a little broth or hot water. 
Stew it gently ten minutes, and before you send it to 
table add tw’O ounces of butter and let it melt in the 
sauce. 

CUCUMBER SAUCE. 

Put into a sauce-pan a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, some salt, pepper, and one or two pickled cu¬ 
cumbers minced fine. Moisten it with boiling water- 
Let it stew gently a few' minutes, and serve it up. 
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TME LADY’S DOOK 


sr®'^32aiiBai'^^9 assQo 


THE bridemaid; 

BY MISS AGNES’ STRICKLAND. 

The bridal’s glittering pageantry is o’er ; 

Dancing is weary; and the joy of song, 

Tired with its own wild sweetness, dies away; 

Music is hush’d; the flower arcaded halls 
Cease to prolong the bursts of festive glee ; 

For luxury itself is satiate, 

And pleasure’s drowsy train demands repose. 

But see! the dawn’s gray streaks are stealing thro’ 
The high-arch’d windows of a stately room. 

Shedding a pale light on the paler brow 
Of one, who with a breaking heart hath stol’n 
From the gay revels of tliat jocund night, 

To vent, unpitied, agony alone. 

In fearful immobility of form 

And feature sits she in her blank despair. 

Like the cold sculptured mourner on a tomb, 

"When silent marble wears the touching guise 
Of woman’s woe—but oh! not woe like hers. 

Whose every pulse doth vibrato with a pang 
Too stem for tears. Her dark, dilated eye 
Is, fix’d on things she sees not nor regards. 

Her silent lute lies near—its chords no more 
Shall wake responsive to her skilful touch; 

For he who praised its sounds, and loved to see 
Her white hands busy wdth its murmuring strings. 
Hath made all music discord to her soul. 

Gems that a princess might be proud to wear 
Are sparkling in her sight; but what, alas! 

Are gems to her who hath beheld the hopes— 

The cherish’d hopes of life forever crush’d. 

And withering in the dust like yon gay wreath 
Which she hath in her bitter anguish torn 
From the sad brow it lately garlanded. 

And bade her maidens “ hang it on her tomb?” 

Invidious eyes were on her when she stood 
Before the altar with the bridal train 
Of her false love—ay! those who coldly scann’d 
Her loolvs and bearing, eager to detect 
The struggling pangs which woman’s trembling 
• pride 

In that dread hour, had nerved her to conceal 
Beneath the haughty semblance of disdain 
Or calm indiflference, when the man she loved 
Plighted his perjured vows to other ears— 

A knell to hers, at which life’s roseate tints 
Fled back affrighted, never to return 
To her pale cheek, whose marble hue betray’d 
The tearless bridemaid’s secret agony. 

The task is o’er, and she is now alone. 

Musing o’er memory of hopes that were, 

But are for her no longer—vanish’d dreams 
Are they for which she mourns. She’d mourn no 
more 

Could she behold him as he really is, 

Stripp’d of the veil in which loo partial love 
Hath dressed its idol. She would turn away 
And marvel that a heart so pure as hers 
Had wasted tenderness on one like him. 

K 


THE TRAVELLER'S EVENING SONG. 

Father, guide me! Day declines, 

Hollow winds arc in the pines ; 

Darkly waves each giant-bough 
O’er the sky’s last crimson glow; 

Hush’d is now the convent’s bell. 

Which erewhile with breezy swell, 

From the purple mountains bore 
Greeting to the sunset-shore. 

Now the sailor’s vesper-hymn 
Dies away. 

Father! in the forest dim 
Be my stay! 

In the low and shivering thrill 
Of the leaves, that late hung still; 

In the dull and muffled tone 
Of the sea-wave’s distant moan ; 

In the deep tints of the sky, 

There are signs of tempest nigh. 

Ominous, with sullen sound, 

Falls the closing dusk around. 

Father! through the storm and shade 
O’er the wild. 

Oh! be Thou the lone one’s aid— 

Save thy child! 

Many a swift and .sounding plume 
Homewards, through the boding gloom. 

O’er my way hath flitted fast. 

Since the farewell sunbeam pass’d 
From the chesnut’s ruddy bark. 

And the pools, now low and dark, 

Where the wakening night-winds sigh 
Through the long reeds mournfully. 

Homeward, homeward, all things haste— 

God of might! 

Shield the homeless midst the waste. 

Be his light! 

In his distant cradle-nest. 

Now my babe is laid to rest ; 

Beautiful his slumber seems 
With a glow of heavenly dreams,r 
Beautiful, o’er that bright sleep. 

Hang soft eyes of fondness deep. 

Where his mother bends to pray. 

For the loved and far away.— 

Father! guard that household bower. 

Hear that prayer! 

Back, through thine all-guiding power, 

Lead me there! 

Darker, wilder grows the night— 

Not a star sends quivering light 
Through the massy arch of shade 
By the stern old forest made. 

Thou! to whose unslumbering eyes 
All my pathway open lies. 

By thy Son, who knew distress 
In the lonely wilderness, 

Where no roof to that blest head 
Shelter gave— 

Father! through the time of dread, 

Save, oh! save! 






POOR ABERGAVENEY. 



POOR ABERO A VE^fE Yj 

A CLERICAL MEMOIR. 


The country town of-boasted both physicians 

and surgeons in good store, and they were all more 
than ordinarily respectable; but at their head stood 
veiy pre-eminently Dr. St. Clare. He had been tho¬ 
roughly educated, and possessed abilities highly capa¬ 
ble of benefiting from that education. His mind was 
considered as at once religious and philosophical, and 
he discharged all the duties of life as one whose prin¬ 
ciples were well based. But, alas! who is perfect ? 
Dr. St. Clare had one private, but master fault. On 
the Christmas-eve of 1801, his eldest son, a boy of 
fifteen, returned from college in order to spend the 
holy-days. It had been his first absence from home, 
and his return was looked forward to with excessive 
pleasure by his gentle mother, kind father, and nine 
happy boys and girls, all of whom received him with 
open arms. But his mother, whose mildness and spirit 
of acquiescence W’ere proverbial, felt slightly irritated 
on this evening, by the Doctor hurrying the children, 
one after another, a full hour sooner to bed than usual, 
and when, at last, it came to “ dear Tom’s” turn, she 
could not help hinting that she had rather hoped to be 
somewhat later than usual on this happy occasion. 

“ My dear,” said her spouse, “ you should consider 
that Tom has travelled sixty miles to-day, and for a 
youth of his slight frame, and who has been more con¬ 
fined than usual for some months, that is rather severe 
work. I see he requires rest; and, besides, I have to 
ride early to-morrow morning, and as you always insist 
on seeing me breakfast, it is time, on your account, to 
retire.” 

She said no more, but withdrawing with her son, 
she left the Doctor in full possession of the dining¬ 
room. 

They were no sooner gone than he rose from his 
seat, locked the door, withdrew the key, and snuffing 
the candles, put his hand in his pocket, and brought 
from thence a packet which might contain three sheets 
of ordinary post paper. This he turned over twice or 
thrice, peeped in at the ends, and examined the plain 
and scarcely impressed wafer seal. 

At that moment the table cracked, as tables some¬ 
times do in an overheated room. He started, dropped 
the letter into his pocket, and extinguished the lights. 
After a pause, he lighted a wax taper and retired to 
his consulting room, where no one ever presumed to 
disturb him. Here, how’ever, he again secured him¬ 
self; and lighting a large lamp which stood on a table, 
stirring the fire, and putting on a small tea-kettle, he 
once more withdrew the letter from his pocket, and 
waiting until the w^ater was fully boiling, went through 
the usual process of softening a wafer. He had just 
effected his purpose, when the door bell w*as pulled 
with a sharpness that indicated impatience, and the 
Doctor, at the same moment, threw a thick cloth over 
the lamp. 

“ Has Mr. Thomas St. Clare arrived ?” said a person 
in an agitated voice. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The gentleman, it would seem, w'as proceeding into 
the lobby; for the servant said, “ You canna gang in, 
sir; they’re all quiet, and have been this half hour.” 

“ Quiet at half-past nine! You must be mistaken ; 
they would never go so soon to bed on the night of 
their boy’s arrival. I have just been to the coach 
guard for a letter, but he tells me that he saw my bro¬ 
ther put it into the hands of Master St. Clare; and I 
must have it to-nighu” 

“ But, deed, I fear ye canna get it. The Doctor 


and Sandy rede maist a’ last night, and they’re to ride 
soun the mom, and I canna disturb the house. It’s an 
hour, I dare say, since Sandy gaed to his bed, and 
that’s the way I’m opening the door. We’re to hae 
company the morn—ye’ll be here—and am getting 
forrit Sandy’s wark, for thae rides maks him as gudo 
as naebody.” 

It seemed as if the visitant’s mind was too much 
occupied to permit his interriipting her, or even to 
speak when her harangue had ceased, for he stood 
silent a considerable time. At last he said—“ Oblige 
me, my good girl—there, this is Christmas eve—oblige 
me by asking Master Clare for the letter. I was un¬ 
fortunately detained in the country, else I should have 
been here four hours since.” 

“ Would to God that you had,” sighed the Doctor, 
who heard all that passed. “ Would to God that you 
had.” 

The girl soon returned, and said, “ Mr. Tom gae the 
letter to his father.” 

“ Well, ask the Doctor for it;—^he cannot be in 
bed.” 

“ But he can; howsoever I’ll see.” 

She returned, saying, “ My mistress says the Doctor’s 
no in his room, and that maybe he’s out.” 

“ Good God!” exclaimed the young man. 

“ Oh fie I Whist—and you to be a minister. What 
signifies the bit letter compared with an oath ?” 

“ I am exceedingly surprised at all this. Why the 
door-chain w’as up—he cannot be out.” 

“ Tout, to be sure he’s out. The Doctor can do a 
hantle things that other folks canna do.” 

And so saying, according to the Scotch phrase, she 
“ clashed the door in his face,” and went muttering 
along the lobby, “ keepin’ folk claverin’ there ; how¬ 
ever, I’se warrant it’s a guid shillin’, and it’s come in 
guid time noo when the mistress has ta’en it into her 
head to lock her wark-box.” 

All this time the Doctor had stood in no enviable 
situation. Indeed, short of the compunction attendant 
on crimes of the deepest die, we can scarcely conceive 
a more astounding confusion than his must have been. 

When the door closed, he seated himself, drew his 
breath, separated his fore-finger and thumb in order to 
press the damp wafer into its former state; but his 
repentance and honour proved weak opponents to his 
master passion. Besides, the letter was from one of 
the professors under whose immediate care his son had 
been;—perhaps it contained remarks on his abilities 
or conduct;—and he almost persuaded himself that ho 
had a right to see wdiat was said of his boy. Mr. 
Abergaveney, the gentleman who had called for the 
letter, was the youngest of four sons and six daughters, 
while the professor just alluded to was the eldest, so 
that there was more than twenty years diflerence in 
their ages. 

Slowly and attentively did Dr. St. Clare twice peruse 
what he had thus surreptitiously obtained; and with 
something approaching to a groan, did he restore tlie 
whole, as well as he could, to its original state. But 
somehow it did not please him; the wafer w'as rebel¬ 
lious, and the ends of the envelope could not be com¬ 
pelled into their former compact and exact folds. 

He retired to bed, but could not be said to rest; and, 
after a feverish and wearisome night, he started up, 
on Christmas morning, long before day-light, ordered 
his horse, and rode forth, in the hope that the sharp 
air might brace his nerves, and the approaching light 
present objects to his view which might divert his 
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mind from the recollection of his meanness. How far 
he «ucceeded in either the one or the other we cannot 
tell. 

Young Abergaveney was in his twenty-first year 
when the above mentioned incidont took place. His 
father had been a country banker, and died in 1800, 
merely not a bankrupt, leaving a widow, six daughters, 
and his youngest son, all unprovided for. But yet, 
though almost a boy, and worth nothing, to him these 
seven females confidently looked for support. The 
eldest son (the professor) had married early, and found 
his fees, &c. &c. &c. quite little enough for the sup¬ 
port 'of a wife, an increasing family, and genteel a])- 
pearances. The two others were abroad, had not 
hitherto supported themselves, and, for some years to 
come, must struggle for existence. There was but 
one road to the means of support for young Aberga¬ 
veney—a Scotch Church,—and by a lucky coinci¬ 
dence, as it seemed, the old incumbent of- 

died a few months after Mrs. Abergaveney had be¬ 
come a widow. Her youngest son, the subject of this 
little memoir, had all his life been intended for the 
divine vocation; hence the females of his father’s fa¬ 
mily now fixed their eyes on him as their sole hope : 
and, in fact, until he should be provided for, he had 
the pain of sharing in a maintenance procured partly 
by credit and partly by loans, if not gifts. Considering 
all these pressing circumstances, some people were 
shocked at the tardiness with which he went through 
the previous steps to being licensed; and still more so, 
when he could hardly be prevailed on to write a let¬ 
ter of thanks to the patron who, unasked, had sent him 

the presentation to the Church of-, his native 

place. 

John Abergaveney had hitherto been an universal 
favourite with all who knew him; which, owing to 
his father’s situation and extraordinary popularity, was 
every body. His mother, in her anxiety to have the 
grateful and proper thing done towards their patron, 
had betrayed her son’s backwardness, and were there 
not enough of people to propagate the surmises of ig¬ 
norance and idleness? “What could the lad mean? 
Was he not sensible of his mother’s and sisters’ desti¬ 
tution ? Did he not know that their existence, that is, 
their station, depended on him?” A cause was sought 
for his apparent ingratitude,—for the more than indif¬ 
ference which he had exhibited towards his good for¬ 
tune, and for his previous slowness in fitting himself 
for discharging the heavy responsibility which it had 
pleased Providence to throw upon him. 

It was speedily agreed on all hands that it was con¬ 
sciousness of inability. “ But he had passed his trials.” 
^‘Umph.'” said some; and “Whough!” said others; 

‘‘ We all know what sort of trials are pa.ssed, and what 
sort of folks are passed upon us.” But he was always 
reckoned a clever youth.” “ Yes, and a kind one: yet 
see how little he seems to rejoice in the prosperity that 
awaits his family.” 

During the intermediate time between the presenta¬ 
tion and ordination, all eyes were upon him, and it was 
remarked that he had lost the brilliant hue of health 
which had hitherto shone upon his fair and sunny face, 
that his lively and sweet blue eye had become dull 
and sunken, and that the elasticity of his step was 
gone. The hitherto popular boy and youth began now 
to have enemies. What a taint there is in misfortune! 
yet no one knew what his misfortune was. His first 
sermon was anticipated by the majority with invidious 
sneering, by a portion with such obscure doubts as to 
prevent any committal of judgment on their part, and 
a few kind hearts did beat high with hope and fear. 

The day arrived. He appeared to drag himself up 
the pulpit stairs; but he read a psalm, and got through 
a prayer with tolerable success. His text was re¬ 
markable and inapplicable to the particular day, at 
least so most people thought, even in the short space of 


reading, in a slow and hollow tone—As a madman 
who scattereth firebrands, arrows, and death, so is the 
man that deceiveth his neighbour, and sailh, ‘ I am in 
sport.’ ” As he uttered the last word, he fixed hi* 
eyes on Dr. St. Clare, whose seat was exactly opposite 
to him, and instantly fainted. 

Dr. St. Clare happened that day to be tlie only me*- 
dical man in church; but he seemed fixed to his seat, 
and suffered the poor young man to be carried out 
without even an inquiry. 

Abergaveney was seized with a nervous fever, and 
did not leave his room for many weeks; during whicb 
time, as is usual, his place was supplied by the pres¬ 
bytery. It was rumoured that they taxed him with 
the singularity of his text on the day of his unlucky- 
first appearance, and that he answered very coldly, 
and with a dignity which the excessive sweetness of 
his disposition seldom suffered him to assume, that 
“ he did not know he was amenable to the Presbytery 
for his texts; and that he supposed, if he had chosen, 
in all scripture, the words most irrelevant, no one 
could dare to find fault since it teas scripture.” 

The public mind very much resembles a collection 
of mob boys; a straw will turn it. “Halloo!” to the 
villain. “ Hey!” to the saint. It depends on less than 
a breath which it shall be. Which it should be is 
often known only to God. 

The previous change in Abergaveney’s appearance, 
his sudden fainting, and his remarkable look towards 
Dr. St. Clare, which many had observed, turned the 
tide of disfavour for a space on the physician. “He 
had surely been guilty of something which had 
wounded the feelings of the poor young man, and 
every one knew that he was particularly sensitive.” 
The Doctor had a secondary fault, one which is almost 
a natural consequence of intense curiosity, viz. a tend¬ 
ency to sneer; for the consciousness of possessing se¬ 
crets known to nobody else is very apt to generate this 
cruel and unmanly quality. It was immediately re¬ 
solved, in all the committees .of scandal, that he had 
inflicted something of contumely on the young minis¬ 
ter. This passed current for some days, but, on mature 
consideration, such a cause could not have produced 
such an effect. “No, no, the Doctor’s a doctor; and, 
faith, doctors get into queer secrets—ay, that is just it.” 
This was the more especially sufficient, inasmuch as 
Dr. St. Clare was always mute on the subject: and, 
generally speaking, a man is never so well justified as 
by silence,—that is, if he be of a certain standing in 
society. 

The former feeling towards Abergaveney had been 
that of an ill-defined disapprobation, a something 
which, as it were, stood on the slenderest pivot, to be 
turned by any chance; but now there was a chillness 
towards him approaching to the freezing point. 

The congregation for a time went to church uncer¬ 
tain which co-presbyter was to preach, and at length 
became totally indifferent about going at all. They 
had ceased to inquire after a man that they were 
scarcely disposed to call their pastor, and dozens were 
on the point of taking seals in the different secessions. 
But their inert attention was roused one Sunday morn¬ 
ing by a report that Mr. T-, then a rising orator, 

was that clay to hold forth. The very bells seemed to 
be inspired. There was a pith and clearness in the 
tingle which had not greeted the ears of the parish of 

-for a long time. The air was breathless, and 

the sun shone forth witli that sweet complacency 
which we are apt to fancy peculiar to a Sabbath morn. 
'Tliere was a quiet bustle, especially in the suburbs. 
Chest lids were up—coats and hats were brushed— 
and a quarter of an hour before the usual time all the 
plebeian seats were filled. In five minutes more, shop¬ 
keepers, &c. &c., might be seen in their places; and 
even the aristocracy (for they, too, had heard the titil¬ 
lating new's) arrived a short space too soon. All were 
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seated—noses were blown—the pinch preparatory to 
attention taken—Bibles turned up the right way—la¬ 
dies leant their pretty cheeks on gloved or ungloved 
hands, as colour or ornaments might induce—and the 
patron sat with his arms recumbent on his green vel¬ 
vet cushion. All, in short, was insignificant of the 
deep attention of people curious to see and to hear. 
Eyes were eagerly bent on the pulpit stair, and the 
hearts of those liable to extra-excitation could scarcely 
be said to move. The minister’s seat began to fill, and 

-^good heaven!—Mr. T-, the expected orator, 

followed the ladies, and placed himself beside the 
youngest and the fairest! What next! An awful 
pause ensued! It is, in fact, astonishing how rational 
creatures can be so excited.—(Query, are they ra¬ 
tional ?) At last, with a firm step, an upright look, 
and, in fact, the bearing of one who has buckled on 
his sword and bared his right arm, Mr. Abergaveney 
entered his pulpit. There was a simultaneous change 
in position. The plebeians leant their heads on the 
fronts of their seats—the shop-keepers took a pinch of 
defiance, or opened and ruffled tlie leaves of their 
Bibles—the ladies wdthdrew^ their elbows from their 
leaning places, and reclined back, and the patron 
raised himself to his utmost silting altitude. 

Mr. Abergaveney looked five years older, than 
when he had been last seen, but he was entirely self- 
possessed. His text w?as from Jeremiah,—he always 
preferred the Old Testament,—and the words were. 
How do you say we are wdse, and the law of the 
Lord is with us! Lo! certainly in vain made he it, the 
pen of the Scribes is vain.” It would lengthen our 
memoir too much lo give even the briefest abstract of 
the sermon that followed, farther than that it embraced 
the follies and sins of the world, the presumption of 
saying that W’e are like those who have a divine law 
for their guide, and the hitherto small moral effects re¬ 
sulting from it. Suffice it to say, that those who 
raised their heads to listen and to scoff, remained in 
unmovable attention, and perhaps scarcely an eye was 
withdrawn from his face until he had ceased lo 
speak. There was no allusion lo himself in any way, 
excepting at the close of the service, wdien he said, 

“ Being still weak from a recent illness, a reverend 
brother will do duly for me in the afternoon.” 

No one (not even the ladies) spoke in their seats, 
and all went forth in utter silence. A complete re¬ 
action had taken place. People wondered that they 
should have found any thing surprising in a young 
man being too modest to rush into a situation of such 
responsibility; or that a change consequent on much 
serious thinking should have taken place in his ap¬ 
pearance ; or that he should have fainted on the im¬ 
mediate approach of so severe an illness. They even 
found out that it was perfectly natural, under the in¬ 
fluence of swdden sickness, perhaps of acute pain, to 
have fixed his eyes on a medical friend, the man who 
had known all his ailments from boyhood. “The 
Doctor’s conduct, indeed, was quite inexplicable, but 
all was assuredly right with the young orator.” An 
orator! How far was John Abergaveney’s eloquence 
removed from the thing called oratory! How little did 
he wish to be thought the possessor of such froth! 

So great had been the forenoon’s excitement, that 
even the animated, thundering, and impressive Mr. 

T-was listened to in the after part of the day with 

something approaching to a yawn. 

The unexpected discourse of Abergaveney served 
most of the parishoners for conversation during the 
week, and Saturday evening found man and woman 
anxious for the morrow’s exhibition. Exhibition! the 
word dropped insensibly from my pen, and calls for an 
apology. It must be found in the deep tincture of 
Scottish feeling with regard to the pulpit gladiatorship 
pf this country. 

111-nature and suspicion were lulled asleep; no one 


hinted that the sermon might be borrowed, or that, even 
if his own, it might be the top and cream of his mind. 
There was an unpretending sincerity about it which 
forced a belief of its originality; and there was a rich¬ 
ness in the vein which gave ample hope of its not 
being soon exhausted. Not often had human penetra¬ 
tion made so good a reckoning; as there was no other 
apparent effort, so there never was a falling off. 

In six months after his ordination, or rather after his 
first sermon, Mr. Abergaveney lost his mother, and the 
event seemed to fall upon him wdth a weight which 
the most devoted and even romantic filiality coyld 
scarcely account for. This w'as fresh subject of re¬ 
mark, for the public is exceedingly exact in its mea¬ 
surement of grief The funeral cake is not cut with 
more precision than do all around assign a certain 
number of unsmiling days; but, “hitherto shalt thou 
come and no further.” “ What could be the meaning 
of this more than usual grief? Surely lie must be 
compunctious for some unkindness lo her!” However, 
as he abated not one iota of his clerical duties, he was 
soon forgiven; and as he never visited by any chance 
except on duty, he made no blank in the social circles. 
The marriage of his youngest sister to the Rev. Mr. 

T-took place soon after his mother’s death; and, 

by a most extraordinary run of good luck, the whole 
remaining sisterhood were married in rapid succes¬ 
sion. 

Notwithstanding the admiration which Mr. Aber¬ 
gaveney called forth as a preacher, and the impossi¬ 
bility of discovering any of his duties undischarged, 
yet something there was to find fault with—his unso¬ 
cial habits; and these, people began to say, proceeded 
from a parsimonious disposilion. But had this been 
the case, he would have rejoiced in the disposal of his 
sisters; instead of which, he seemed to be only less 
distressed than by the death of his mother. However, 
it w'as guessed that hitlierlo his finances might have 
been at the disposal of his sisters, but when he should 
be left alone then they could fairly judge. 

When left in solitude he led the life of an ascetic. 
One elderly female domestic formed his household, and 
his food was of the simplest order. This, together wdth 
the strain of his discourses and other circumstances, 
led some to suspect that he leant to the faith of the 
Mother Churcli. The people shuddered as the tre¬ 
mendous appalling lliought would now and then cross 
their protesting brains, and sometimes one old w’ife 
would seize the arm of another, and exclaim, “I’m no 
sure about this constant attendance at ilka body’s last 
gasp—can folk no dee without him? It smells sair o’ 
papistry.” “ Not only that,” it would bo responded, 
“ but we a’ ken what a cheerfu’ merry lad he was, and 
hoo ill he liked onything that was sad or waesome; 
noo, wha kens but he attends the sick and deeing with 
such wonnerfu’ care as a kind o’ penance as they ca’t! 
What an awfu’ thing that is, folk poonishing them- 
sels!” “It is that, woman. And then he gi’es sae 
muckle to the puir. They tell me that was the way 
lang syne wi’ the papist priests—that they gae four- 
pence out o’ every shilling they got, forbye platefu’s o’ 
meat at their monkish doors. 1 declare it gars ane a’ 
grue just to think that maybe we sit ilka Sabbath 
hearing a papist! An’ whiles I think w'e’re a’ be¬ 
witched, for there’s unco little gospel in his sermons.” 
“ ’Deed that’s true; but he draws us aye back on the 
Sabbath morning, and learned and unlearned a’ like to 
hear him.” Such discourses were now and then 
stirred up, as some fresh cause of wonder occurred, 
such as going out in the most inclement season and 
worst weather to visit, and, if poverty required, to 
nurse those who were labouring under the most in¬ 
fectious or loathsome diseases; and it was sometimes 
suspected that his charities ran him to the last six¬ 
pence before his stipend became due. 

It was true, as old Janet said, all liked him as a 
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preacher, but all had not exactly the same opinion of 
his sermons. 

Towards the close of the tenth year of his ministry, 
he was observed to become more attenuated than 
ever, but his intellectual fervour seemed to be in¬ 
creased. People gazed and listened with an awe 
which perhaps they scarcely avowed to themselves. 
Wlio, indeed, could behold him unmoved? who view 
without emotion that prematurely stricken appearance, 
and the deep sorrow which seemed always to pervade 
him, insomuch that it w^as sometimes evident his very 
enunciation was forced, while some feeling, but for a 
powerful effort, must have choked him? 

It is curious, tiial although a congregation (a Scotch 
one, at least) may have seen a man enter his pulpit for 
fifty years, twice every Sunday, they still lopk at him, 
on his appearing, as if they expected to see something 
new and strange in his face. I should imagine, how¬ 
ever, that this gazing on the pastor belongs exclusively 
to what are called reformed congregations, because 
they go rather to hear than to worship. For, with the 
exception of the English church, even in prayer tiiey 
listen for some novelty—something to tickle the per¬ 
petually craving ear, besides that their thoughts are 
not driven inward, nor their souls occupied by private 
devotion. 

The exploring look was not wanting on the last day 
that Mr. Abergaveney ever appeared before his peo¬ 
ple, and every one was surprised and pleased on be¬ 
holding again something of his juvenile joy of counte¬ 
nance. They turned round and looked at each other, 
as much as to say, “ Do you see that?” 

Psalms and prayers over, he opened the Bible at the 
passage intended for the subject of his discourse, and 
pausing for a longer space than usual,—for it may 
easily be supposed he was not a man of “ effect,”—he 
surveyed his congregation as if he would note whether 
they were probably all present. He then said, “My 
friends—for in general I believe you are friendly to 
me—I have now ministered amongst you for nearly 
ten years, and during that period, I think, you will 
acquit me of ever having directly or indirectly alluded 
to myself, except oflicially. On this day you must par¬ 
don me, if, for a few minutes, I crave your attention to 
myself alone.” He was suddenly affected, and stopped 
for a moment in order to regain his usual firmness. 

He resumed with, “This is the last time I shall ever 
address yoir. Clergymen have been deposed, not often 
willingly on their part—but—I here solemnly depose 
myself Why I do so, I do not deem it a part of my 
duty to disclose. That why is kriowm only to myself 
and to other two individuals. When I die, all shall be 
known to such as care, saving the name of him w'ho— 
but enough of this. 

“After this declaration, which should have follow¬ 
ed, not preceded, my sermon, you are not bound to sit 
still and hear me once more, but I am anxious to im¬ 
press on your minds the fallacy of your own hearts, 
and often when you hear of crime, you may look in¬ 
ward and say, ‘ Might I not have been the man V I 
think this impression will be more powerful when you 
are all aware that, after uttering my final amen of this 
day, I shall preach no more.” 

He was seen to tremble, and to hold by the sides of 
the pulpit; but he soon rallied, and read, without fur¬ 
ther preamble, the parable of Nathan. “ The words 
of my text,” said he, “ are—‘Thou art the man !’ ” He 
gave a striking picture of the insidiousness of vice, 
and the awful close which too frequently takes place; 
concluding each separate portrait with the doubt whe¬ 
ther we might not tremble at the possibility of the 
words of Nathan being one day, through the power of 
our passions, applied to ourselves. 

At last he said, “ I have in this discourse used the 
anti-climax, presenting to your view the greater crimes 
first, because they are comparatively few; but the 


smaller ones poison, and that daily, the whole stream 
of life. What I am about to conclude with, you will 
perhaps, one and all, reckon beneath the dignity of the 
pulpit,—I mean, curiosity,—what may be called social 
curiosity, as opposed to philosophical. Trifling as this 
vice may appear, I hope to prove that there is not one 
which is more generally mischievous.” 

After enumerating many serious evils which may 
ensue from this despicable fault, he wound up a case 
of great individual misery, and concluded with the 
words, “ How would any one here feel, if it were said 
to him, in reference to this sad wretchedness, ‘ Thou 
art the man?’” As he uttered (his appeaf wiVA a 
strong and deep, almost hollow, emphasis, he fixed his 
eyes on the face of Dr. St. Clare. There was morta- 
liiy in the gaze. He sunk back on his seat, leant to 
one side, and never moved more! 

His discourses had often, almost always, been better 
than on this day; but owing to the peculiar circum¬ 
stances under which this final discourse had been 
preached, the attention of his hearers had never been 
more deeply riveted. All started up; but one young 
man, a working optician and general mechanic, was 
the first to ascend the pulpit stairs. He loosened Mr. 
Abergaveney’s neckcloth, and put his hand to his 
heart, to feel if it beat; but it was still for ever. Pre¬ 
sently two surgeons assisted him in carrying the Isody 
down, and, by his desire, in laying it upon the table in 
the elder’s seat. The young man, to whom some way 
or other, in the general panic, the precedency seemed 
to have been yielded, addressed the surgeons, after the 
usual means of bleeding had been tried in vain, and 
said, “ I suppose you are satisfied that life in this un¬ 
fortunate person is extinct?” 

“We are so,” w^as the reply. 

“ Then, in the meantime, let us cover his remains 
with the pulpit gown until arrangements are made for 
his removal to the manse.” 

An elder now stepped forward, and said, “ How is 
all this? Is there no one here but a young man, of in¬ 
ferior station, and who has never been a communicant, 
and who is more than suspected of gross infidelity, to 
give orders in this sudden emergency?” 

“ This is neither time nor place for dispute,” said 
the youth; but my character is very dear to me, and 
I demand to know in what relation in life X have been 
W7ifaithful, which I take to be the true and genuine 
meaning of the word just used? And I desire to 
know, sir, on another account than my own: it is 
meet that he who shall render the last honours—duties 
I would say—to this unhappy person, shouhl be free 
from all gross charge.” 

There was a dead silence: the elder, at last, cleared 
his voice, and had recourse to an evasion (in which, 
however, there was sincerity) to get himself out of the 
dilemma. 

“ You have,” said he, “ called our late pastor unfor¬ 
tunate and unhappy. Do you mean in the circum¬ 
stance of his death, or have you any other meaning? 
It behooves us to know tliis.” 

“ No man,” said Benjamin Foster, “ can be called 
unhappy in his death, unless he has cut short the task 
assigned him. but surely you all know that the amiable 
man whose remains lie before us, was most unhappy, 
and he who is unhappy is surely unfortunate. It may, 
indeed, seem strange that I—who may be what is 
called an humble individual—should assume so much; 
but you all know that 1 have been honoured by his 
convensations. His mind was somewhat amused by 
the diversity of my employments, and—you will pro¬ 
bably call me vain—he even found some relaxation in 
hearing my remarks. But I solemnly declare that he 
always sought to combat those opinions wdiich diftered 
from the established rule of thinking. Yet,” and he 
looked around him, “ are there not some here ? I 
could name a dozen,” (and he met the conscious eyes 
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of at least that number,) “ who guessed the cause of 
his raiseiy. I am not, however, one of the two indi¬ 
viduals who actually know, beyond a doubt, the cause 
of his self-deposition.” 

“I think,” said the elder, “you asserted that you 
would render to him tlie last honours.” 

“ I did so; and will make good my right. He has 
for some time considered his life as very uncertain, 
and I can show you the place in his writing desk 
where there is a letter, in which I am entrusted "with 
his history, whatever that may be, and with a few 
pounds, reserved from the claims of the poor and his 
own absolute wants, for his funeral expenses. There¬ 
fore I shall, as was his wish, which is intimated by a 
separate note, take the sole charge of his funeral.” 

Benjamin showed his credentials, and not even the 
elder disputed his right. 

After the funeral was over, a few called on Benja¬ 
min Foster to bo informed of the cause of Mr. Aber- 
gaveney having given up his charge, when he read as 
follows from the letter of the departed clergyman:— 

“All who recollect me when I was a boy and youth, 
must acknowledge that I was mild and peaceful, and 
also that 1 was the pet of the family—not a spirited, 
W'rangling pet, who atones for the trouble he occasions 
hy the fun and humour of his freaks. The very child 
of Peace—Obedience was my motto. Alas! this may 
l)e carried too far, and the time may come—perhaps is 
not far distant—when it will be said, ‘ that there is a 
vicious contentment.’ My profession was fixed for 
me, but my criminal acquiescence could not shut out 
thought. Doubt rose on doubt. O! the agony of those 
doubts to one who has been told that he must believe! 
At last, as I saw that my doom approached, ‘ I burst 
the bands of fear,’ and disclosed all in a letter to my 

brother, the professor of divinity at-He replied, 

urging what has been urged a million times, and 
clenching the whole by a picture of the situation of 
my father’s family! ‘That family,’ said he, ‘you can 
preserve in its station merely by teaching men to be 
good. Can there be a task more consonant to your 
benevolent nature V Bad as I was, I could not have 
been lured by flattery. My attachment to my mother 
and sisters was the bait. My mind was above the 
shame of pride or station, for I well knew that he who 
best obeys the dictates of a good morality, holds the 
best rank. But I had not courage to see such beloved 
females reduced to labour. And most especially v>ky? 
—O! I have gnashed my teeth as I again and again 
repeated that ‘why?’— Because, the son and brother 
was a Doubter! Alas! was I a worse man except in 
one deed than all around me? But that one deed—and 
he who knew it daily confronted me. Yes, my bro¬ 
ther’s answer was committed to unsafe hands, and my 
secret was tom from me. While I write this, the 
drops fall from my forehead as I think of the shame 
and agony I haVe endured. Then the first grand ob¬ 
ject for this horrid perjury was soon removed from me, 
and, one by one, the whole, and I was left without an 
excuse for my crime. I know that I ought to have re¬ 
moved five years ago; but my compassion was again 
my bane. I grieved for the wretched—the starving 
poor; and for their sake I have endured a severe con¬ 
flict. But it must cease. May the God of Eternal 
Truth pity and relieve them! But no—this vast 
globe is launched in the ocean of space, and as surely 
will the laws of concatenation move on, as if w'e were 
under the influence of Calvinislic predestination. 

“ Yes, the conflict is over. My own provision—how 

worthless does it seem! I have just one pang left._ 

Could my mother have foreseen this!” 

Benjamin Foster erected over Mr. Abergaveney’s 
grave, with his own hands, a white marble stone, 
bearing the following inscription:— 

“ JUXKSE NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JUDGED.” 


GUSTAVUS ADOIiPHUS. 

This great general was certainly one of the heroes 
of the last century—a century abounding in heroes. 
His courage, his force of mind, his integrity, and bis 
piety—will entitle him to that dignified appeftation. 

In one of his letters to Louis XIII. of France, who 
had written to him to express his sorrow, at being told 
that he was dejected on account of Wallenstein’s suc¬ 
cesses in the field against him, he says: “lam not so ill 
at ease as my enemies wish to give out. I have troops 
enough to oppose to them, and troops which w’ill never 
lose their courage but with their life. We skirmish 
together every day; and I think that Wallenstein be¬ 
gins now to experience what troops well disciplined 
and courageous can do, especially, when they fight for 
so noble a cause as that of general liberty, and defend 
kings and nations who are groaning under the yoke of 
tyranny and persecution.” 

When the town of Landshut, in Bavaria, surrender¬ 
ed to him at discretion, the principal inhabitants of it 
fell down upon their knees before him, and presented 
him with the keys of their town,—“ Rise, rise,” said 
he; “ it is your duty to fall upon your knees to God, 
and not to so frail and feeble a mortal as I am.” 

Gustavus never engaged in any battle, without first 
praying at the head of the troops he was about to lead 
toward the enemy; sometimes with, and sometimes 
without book. This done, he used to thunder out, in 
a strong and energetic manner, some German hymn or 
psalm, in which he was followed by his whole army. 
The eflTect of this chaunt, with thirty or forty thousand 
voices in unison, was wonderful and terrible. 

Immediately before the battle of Lulzen, so fatal to 
himself, but so honourable to his army,—he vocife¬ 
rated the translation of the forty-sixth psalm, made by 
Luther when he was a prisoner in the fortress of Co¬ 
burg, which begins—“ God is our strong castle.” The 
trumpets and drums immediately struck up, and were 
accompanied by the ministers and all the soldiere in 
the army. To this, succeeded a hymn made by Gus- 
tavus himself, which began—“ My dear little army 
fear nothing, though thy numerous enemies have 
sworn thy ruin.” The word given by the king for that 
day was, “God be with us.” 

The ministers of Louis XIII. of France, w’ere desir¬ 
ous to insert in a treaty between their sovereign and 
Gustavus, that the king of France had the king of 
Sweden under his protection. Gustavus spiritedly re¬ 
plied, “I have no occasion for any protection but that 
of God, and I desire no other. After God, I acknow¬ 
ledge no superior; and I wish to owe the success of 
my arms to my sword and my good conduct alone.” 

The uncommon method which Gustavus Adolphus 
king of Sweden, employed to obtain the friendship of 
Banier, so celebrated for his attachment to this prince, 
and distinguished for the many victorious battles he 
fought,—deserves to be recorded. Perhaps no other 
king ever adopted such measures to gain a friend. 

The father of Gustavus, Charles X., whose reign 
was marked with blood, killed Banier’s father. One 
day, when Gustavus was hunting with the young 
Banier, he requested him to quit the chase, and ride 
with him into a wood; when they came into a thick 
part of it, the king alighted from his horse, and said to 
Banier, “My father was the death of yours. If you 
wish to revenge his death by mine, kill me imme¬ 
diately; if not, be my friend for ever.” Banier, over¬ 
come by his feelings, and astonished at such magna¬ 
nimity, threw himself at Gustavus’s feet, and swore 
eternal friendship for him. 


“ Life,” said Voltaire, “ is thickly sown with thorns, 
and I know of no other remedy than to pass quickly 
through them.—The longer we dwell on our misfor¬ 
tunes, the greater is their power to harm us:” 
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This great man was born in London, in the year 
1480. His father was Sir John More, one of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench, a gentleman of established 
reputation. He was early placed in the family of 
Cardinal Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Lord 
Chancellor of England. The sons of the gentry were 
at this time sent into the families of the first nobility 
and leading statesmen, on an equivocal footing; partly 
for the finishing of their education, and partly in a 
menjal capacity. The Cardinal said more than once 
to the nobility who were dining with him, “ This boy 
waiting at table, whosoever lives to see it, will one 
day prove a marvellous man.” His eminent patron 
was highly delighted with that vivacity and wit which 
appeared in his childhood, and did not desert him on 
the scaffold. Plays were performed in the archiepis- 
copal household at Christmas. On these occasions 
Young More would play the improvisatore, and intro¬ 
duce an extempore part of his own, more amusing to 
the spectators than all the rest of the performance. In 
due time Morton sent him to Oxford, where he heard 
the lectures of Linacer and Grocyn on the Greek and 
Latin languages. The epigrams and translations 
printed in his works evince his skill in both. After a 
regular course of rhetoric, logic, and philosophy, at 
Oxford, he removed to London, where he became a 
law student, first in New Inn, and afterwards in Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn. He gained considerable reputation by 
reading public lectures on St. Augustine, De Civitate 
Dei, at Saint Lawrence’s church in the Old Jewry. 
The most learned men in the city of London attended 
him; among the rest Grocyn, his lecturer in Greek at 
Oxford, and a writer against the doctrines of Wickliff. 
The object of More’s prolusions was not so much to 
discuss points in theology, as to explain the precepts 
of moral philosophy, and clear up difficulties in history. 
For more than three years after this he was Law- 
reader at Furnival’s Inn. He next removed to the 
Charter-House, where he lived in devotion and prayer; 
and it is stated that from the age of twenty he wore a 
hair-shirt next his skin. He remained there about four 
years, without tailing the vows, although he performed 
all the spiritual exercises of the society, and had a 
strong inclination to enter the priesthood. But his 
spiritual adviser, Dr. Colet, Dean of St. Paul’s recom¬ 
mended him to adopt a different course. On a visit to 
a gentleman of Essex, by name Colt, he was introduced 
to his three daughters, and became attached to the 
second, who was the handsomest of the family. But 
he bethought him that it would be both a grief and a 
scandal to the eldest to see her younger sister married 
before her. He therefore reconsidered his passion, 
and from motives of pity prevailed with himself to be 
in love with the elder, or at all events to marry her. 
Erasmus says that she was young and uneducated, for 
which her husband liked her the better, as being more 
capable of conforming to his own model of a wife. 
He had her instructed in literature, and especially in 
music. 

He continued his study of the law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
but resided in Bucklersbury after his marriage. His 
first wife lived about seven years. By her he had 
three daughters and one son; and we are informed by 
his son-in law, Roper, that he brought them up with 
the most sedulous attention to their intellectual and 
moral improvement. It was a quaint exhortation of 
his, that they should take virtue and learning for their 
meat, and pleasure for their sauce. 

In the latter part of King Henry the Seventh’s time, 
and at a very early age, More distinguished himself in 
parliament. The King had demanded a subsidy for 
the marriage of his eldest daughter, who was to be the 


Scottish Queen. The demand was not complied with. 
On being told that his purpose had been frustrated by 
the opposition of a beardless boy, Henry was greatly 
incerised, and determined on revenge. He knew that 
the actual offender, not possessing anything, coidd 
not lose anything; he therefore devised a groundless 
charge against the father, and confined him to the 
Tower till he had extorted a fine of :£100 for his 
alleged offence. Fox, Bishop of Winchester, a privy 
Councillor, insidiously undertook to reinstate young 
More in the King’s favour: but the Bishop’s Chaplain 
warned him not to listen to any such proposals; 
and gave a pithy reason for the advice, highly 
illustrative of Fox’s real character. “ To serve the 
King’s purposes, my lord and master will not hesitate 
to consent to his own father’s death.” To avoid 
evil consequences, More determined to go abroad. 
With this view, ho made himself master of the French 
language, and cultivated the liberal sciences, as astro¬ 
nomy, geometry, arithmetic, and music; he also made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with history: but in the 
mean time the King’s death rendered it safe to remain 
in England, and he abandoned all thoughts of foreign 
travel. 

Notwithstanding his practice at the bar, and hia 
lectures, which were quoted by Lord Coke as undis¬ 
puted authority, he found leisure for the pursuits of 
philosophy and polite literature. In 1516 he wrote 
his Utopia, the only one of his works which has com¬ 
manded much of public attention in after times. In 
general they were chiefly of a polemic kind, in defence 
of a cause which even his abilities could not make 
good. But in this extraordinary work be allowed hi* 
powerful mind fair play, and considered both mankind 
and religion with the freedom of a true philosopher. 
He represents Utopia as one of those countries lately 
discovered in America, and the account of it is feigned 
to be given by a, Portuguese, who sailed in company 
with the first discoverer of that part of the world. 
Under the character of this Portuguese he delivers his 
own opinions. His History of Richard III. was never 
finished, but it is inserted in Kennet’s Complete His¬ 
tory of England. Among his other eminent acquaint¬ 
ance, he was particularly attached to Erasmus. They 
had long corresponded before they were personally 
known to each other. Erasmus came to England for 
the purpose of seeing his friend ; and it was contrived 
that they should meet at the Lord Mayew’s table before 
they were introduced to each other. At dinner they 
engaged in argument. Erasmus felt the keenness of 
his antagonist’s wit; and when hard pressed, exclaim¬ 
ed, “ You are More, or nobody;” the reply was, “ You 
are Erasmus, or the Devil.” 

Before More entered definitively into the service of 
Henry VIII. his learning, wisdom, and experience were 
held in such high estimation, that he was twice sesnt 
on important commercial embassies. His discretion m 
those employments made the King desirous of securing 
him for the service of the court; and he commissioned 
Wolsey, then Lord Chancellor, to engage him. But 
so little inclined was he to involve himself in political 
intrigues, that the King’s wish was not at the time 
accomplished. Soon after, More was retained as 
counsel for the Pope, for the purpose of reclaiming the 
forfeiture of a ship. His argument was so learned, 
and his conduct in the cause so judicious and upright, 
that the ship was restored. The King upon this in¬ 
sisted on having him in his service; and, as the first 
step to preferment, made him Master of the Request?, 
a Knight and Privy Councillor. 

In 1520 he was made Treasurer of the Elxchequer: 
he then bought a house' by tlie rivernitide at Ghrfi«, 
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where he had settled with his family. He had at that 
time buried his first wife and was married to a second. 
He continued in the King’s service full twenty years, 
during which time his royal master conferred with him 
on various subjects, including astronomy, geometry, 
and divinity; and frequently consulted him on his 
private concerns. More*s pleasant temper and witty 
conversation made him such a favourite at the palace, 
as almost to estrange him from his own family; and 
under these circumstances his peculiar humour mani¬ 
fested itself; for he so restrained the natural bias of his 
freedom and mirth, as to render himself a less amusing 
companion, and at length to be seldom sent for but on 
occasions of busines.s. 

A more important circumstance gave More much 
consequence with the King. The latter was preparing 
his answer to Luther, and Sir Thomas assisted him in 
the controversy. While this was going on, tlie King 
one day came to dine with him; and after dinner 
walked with him in the garden with his arm round 
his neck. After Henry’s departure, Mr. Roper, Sir 
Thomas’s son-in-law, remarked on the King’s familia¬ 
rity, as exceeding even that used towards Cardinal 
Wolsey, with whom he had only once been seen to 
walk arm in arm. The answer of Sir Thomas was 
shrewd and almost prophetic. “ I find his Grace my 
very good lord indeed, and I believe he doth as singu¬ 
larly favour me as any subject within this realm. 
However, Son Roper, I may tell thee, I have no cause 
to be proud thereof, for if my head would win him a 
castle in France it should not fail to go.” 

In 1523 he was chosen Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and displayed great intrepidity in the dis¬ 
charge of that office. Wolsey was afraid lest this 
parliament should refuse a great subsidy about to be 
demanded, and announced his intention of being pre¬ 
sent at the debate. He had previously expressed his 
indignation at the publicity given to the proceedings 
of the house, which he had compared to the gossip of 
an ale-house. Sir Thomas More therefore persuaded 
the members to admit not only the Cardinal, but all 
his pomp; his maces, poll-axes, crosses, hat, and great 
seal. The reason ho assigned was, that should the 
like fault be imputed to them hereafter, they might be 
able to shift the blame on the shoulders of his Grace’s 
attendants. The proposal of the subsidy was met with 
the negative of profound silence; and the Speaker de¬ 
clared that “ except every member could put into his 
one head all their several wits, he alone in so w’eighty 
a matter was unmeet to make his Grace answer.” 
After the parliament had broken up, Wolsey expressed 
his displeasure against the Speaker in his own galleiy 
at Whitehall; but More, with his usual quiet humour, 
parried the attack by a ready compliment to the taste 
and splendour of the room in which they were con¬ 
versing. 

On the death of Sir Richard Wingfield, the King 
promoted Sir Thomas to the Chancellorship of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. At this time the see of Rome 
became vacant, and Wolsey aspired to the Papacy; 

• 'but Charles V. disappointed him, and procured tlie 
.election of Cardinal Adrian. In revenge, Wolsey 
corUrived to persuade Henry that Catharine was not 
his lawful wife, and endeavoured to turn his affections 
towards one of the French King’s sisters. The case 
was referred to More, who was assisted by the most 
learned of the Privy Council; and he managed, diffi¬ 
cult as it must have been to do so, to extricate both 
himself and his colleagues from the dilemma. His 
conduct as ambassador at Cambray, where a treaty of 
peace was negotiated between the Emperor, France, 
and England, so confirmed the favour of his master 
towards him, that on the fall of the Cardinal he was 
made Lord Chancellor. The great seal was delivered 
to him on the 25lh of October 1530. This favour was 
the more extraordinary, as he was the first layman on 


whom it was bestowed: but it may reasonably be 
suspected that the private motive was to engage him 
in the approval of the meditated divorce. This he 
probably suspected, and entered on the office with a 
full knowledge of the danger to which it exposed him. 
He performed the duties of his function for nearly 
three years with exemplary diligence, great ability, 
and uncorrupted integrity. His resignation took place 
on the 16lh May, 1533. His motive w'as supposed to 
be a regard to his own safety, as he was sensible that 
a confirmation of the divorce would be officially re¬ 
quired from him, and he was too conscientious to 
comply with the mandate of power, against his own 
moral and legal convictions. 

While Chancellor, some of his injunctions were dis¬ 
approved by the common law judges. He therefore 
invited them to dine with him in the council chamber, 
and proved to them by professional arguments that 
their complaints w’ere 'unfounded. He then proposed 
that they should themselves mitigate the rigour of the 
law' by their own conscientious discretion; in which 
case he would grant no more injunctions. This they 
refused; and the consequence was, that he continued 
that practice in equity which has come down to the 
present day. 

It was through the intervention of his friend the 
Duke of Norfolk that he procured his discharge from 
the laborious, and under the circumstances of the time, 
the dangerous eminence of the chancellorship, which 
he quitted in honourable poverty. After the payment 
of his debts he had not the value of one hundred 
pounds in gold and silver, nor more than twenty marks 
a year in land. On this occasion his love of a jest did 
not desert him. While Chancellor, as soon as the 
church service w'as over, one of his train used to go to 
his lady’s pew, and say, “ Madam, my Lord is gone 1” 
On the first holiday after his train had been dismissed, 
he performed that ceremony himself, and by saying at 
the end of the service, “ Madam, my Lord is gone I” 
gave his wife the first intimation that he had surren¬ 
dered tlfe great seal. 

He had resolved never again to engage in public 
business; but the divorce, and still more the subsequent 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, W'hich nothing could in¬ 
duce him to favour, with the King’s alienation from 
the see of Rome, raised a storm over his head from 
which his voluntary seclusion at Chelsea, in study and 
devotion could not shelter him. When tempting offers 
proved ineffectual to win him over to sanction Anne 
Boleyn’s coronation by his high legal authority, threats 
and terrors were resorted to: his firmness w'as not to 
be shaken, but his ruin was determined, and ultimately 
accomplished. In the next parliament he, and his 
friend Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, were attainted of 
treason and misprision of treason for listening to the 
ravings of Elizabeth Barton, considered by the vulgar 
as the Holy Maid of Kent, and countenancing her 
treasonable practices. His innocence was so clearly 
established, that his name was erased from the bill; 
and it was supposed to have been introduced into it 
only for the purpose of shaking his resolution touching 
the divorce and marriage. But though he had escaped 
this snare, his firmness occasioned him to be devoted 
as a victim. Anne Boleyn took pains to exasperate 
the King against him, and when the Act of Supremacy 
was passed in 1534, the oath required by it was ten¬ 
dered to him. The refusal to take it, which his prin¬ 
ciples compelled him to give, w'as expressed in discreet 
and qualified terms; he was nevertheless taken into 
the custody of the Abbot of Westminster, and upon a 
second refusal four days after, was committed prisoner 
to the Tower of London. 

Our limits will not allow us to detail many particu¬ 
lars of his life while in confinement, marked as it was 
by firmness, resignation, and cheerfulness, resulting 
from a conscience, however much mistaken, yet void 
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of intentional offence. His reputation and credit wore 
very great in the kingdom, and much was supposed to 
depend on his conduct at this critical juncture. Arch¬ 
bishop Cranmer, therefore, urged every argument that 
could be devised to persuade him to compliance, and 
promises were profusely mf.de to him from the King; 
but neither argument nor promises could prevail. We 
will give the last of these attempts to shake his deter¬ 
mination, in the words of his son-in-law, Mr. Roper:— 

“ Mr. Rich, pretending friendly talk with him, among 
other things of a set course, said this unto him: ‘ For¬ 
asmuch as is well known, Mr. More, tliat you are a 
man both wise and well learned, as well in the laws 
of the realm as otherwise, I pray you therefore, sir, let 
me be so bold as of good-will to put unto you this 
case. Admit there were, sir, an act of parliament that 
the realm should take me for King; would not you, 
Mr. More, take me for King?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ quoth Sir 
Thomas More, ‘ that w’ould I.’ ‘ I put the case further,’ 
quoth Mr. Rich, ‘ that there were an act of parliament 
that all the realm should take me for Pope; would not 
you then. Master More, take me for Pope V ‘ For 
answer, sir,’ quotli Sk Thomas More, ‘ to your first 
case the parliament may well, Master Rich, meddle 
with the state of temporal princes; but to make answer 
to your other case, I will put you this case. Suppose 
the parliament would make a law that God should not 
be God •, would you then, Master Rich, say that God 
were not God V ‘ No, sir,’ quoth he, ‘ that would I 
not; sitli no parliament may make any such law.’ 

‘ No more,’ quoth Sir Thomas More, ‘ could the par¬ 
liament make the King supreme head of the Church ’ 
Upon whose only report, was Sir Thomas indicted of 
high treason on the statute to deny the King to be 
supreme head of the church, into which indictment 
were put these heinous words, maliciously, traitorously, 
and diabolically'' 

Sir Thomas More in his defence alleged many 
arguments to the discredit of Rich’s evidence, and in 
proof of the clearness of his own conscience; but all 
this was of no avail, and the jury found him guilty. 
When asked in the usual manner why judgment should 
not be passed against him, he argued against the in¬ 
dictment as grounded on an Act of Parliament repug¬ 
nant to the law's of God and the Church, the govern¬ 
ment of which belonged to the see of Rome, and could 
not lawfully be assumed by any temporal prince. The 
Lord Chancellor, however, and the other Commission¬ 
ers gave judgment against him. 

He remained in the Tower a week after hi.s sen¬ 
tence, and during that time he was uniformly firm and 
composed, and even his peculiar vein of cheerfulness 
remained unimpaired. It accompanied him even to the 
scaffold, on going up to w'hich, he said to the Lieute¬ 
nant of the Tower, “ I pray you. Master Lieutenant, 
see me safe up, and for my coming down let me shift 
for myself.” After his prayei*s were ended, he turned 
to the executioner and said, with a cheerful counte¬ 
nance, “ Pluck up lliy spirits, man, and be not afraid 
to do thine office. My neck is very short, take heed, 
therefore, thou strike not awry for thine own credit’s 
sake.” Then laying his head upon the block, he bid 
the executioner stay till he had removed his beard, 
saying, “ My beard has never committed any treason;” 
and immediately the fatal blow w’as given. These 
witticisms have so repeatedly run the gauntlet through 
all the jest-books, that it would hardly have been worth 
while to repeat them here, were it not for the purpose 
of introducing the comment of Mr. Addison on Sir 
Thomas’s behaviour on this solemn occasion. “ What 
was only philosophy in this extraordinary man, would 
be frenzy in one who does not resemble him as well 
in the cheerfulness of his temper as in the sanctity of 
his manners.” 

He was executed on St. Thomas’s eve in the year 
1555. The barbarous part of the sentence, so dis- 
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graceful to the Statute-book, was remitted. Lest serious 
minded persons should suppose that his conduct on the 
scaffold was mere levity, it should be added that he 
addressed the people, desiring them to pray for him, 
and to bear witness that he was going lo suffer death 
in and for the faith of the holy Catholic Clnirch. The 
Emperor Charles V. said, on hearing of his execution, 
“ Had we been master of such a servant, we would 
rather have lost the best city of our dominions than 
such a worthy councillor.” 

No one was more capable of appreciating the cha¬ 
racter of Sir Thomas More than Erasmus, who repre¬ 
sents him as more pure and white than the w'hitest 
snow, with such w'it as England never had before, and 
was never likely to have again. He also says, that in 
theological discussions the most eminent divines were 
not unfrequently worsted by him; but he adds a wish 
that he had never meddled w'ith the subject. Sir 
Thomas More was peculiarly happy in extempore 
speaking, the result of a w’ell-stored and ready memory, 
suggesting without delay whatever the occasion re¬ 
quired. Thnanus also mentions him with much respect, 
as a man of strict integrity and profound learning. 

His life has been written ‘ by his son-in-law, Roper, 
and is the principal source whence this narrative is 
taken. Erasmus has also been consulted, through 
w'hose epistolary works there is much information 
about his friend. There is also a life of him by Fer- 
dinando Warner L. L. D., with a translation of his 
Utopia, in an octavo volume, publLshed in 1758. 


THE COUNTESS POTOZKA. 

Mr. Tweddell visited a remote corner of Europe— 
Tulczyn, in the Ukraine, where lie passed some lime at 
the seat of the Countess Potozka, and in the company of 
her numerous guests, and her neighbours the distinguish¬ 
ed family of the Duke de Polignac. He thus describes 
the princely hospitality of the Countess Potozka:— 

“ The Countess has indeed a princely establishment, 
about 150 persons daily in family. The Marshal 
Suwarrow, and a great number of his officers occupy a 
w'ing of the palace, which is a very large and magni¬ 
ficent building. I have an apartment of three rooms, 
to myself. The family never unites before dinner¬ 
time. Each person orders breakfast in his own apart¬ 
ment, and has all the morning lo himself; this is very 
convenient; a perfect liberty of conduct upon all occa¬ 
sions. The Countess sends a servant to me every morn¬ 
ing to ask if I want anything, and at what hour I 
choose to ride out. I have a carriage and four horses, 
and one of her servants to attend me whenever I please. 
We are just restored to tranquillity after a miglity bustle. 
There has been a great wedding in the family. We 
have had a great crowd of Russian Princes; and all 
the feet of the Ukraine have been summoned to dance. 

“ Marshal Suwarrow, the hero of Ismael, is a very 
extraordinary character. He dines every morning about 
nine o’clock. He sleeps almost naked. He affects a 
perfect indifference to heat and cold; and quits his 
chamber, which approaches to suffocation, in order lo 
review his troops, in a thin linen jacket, while the ther¬ 
mometer of Reaumur is at ten degrees below freezing. 
His manners correspond with his humours: he finds 
that it suits his troops, and the people he has to deal 
with. I aslved him, if after the massacre at Ismael, he 
was perfectly satisfied with the conduct of the day ? 
lie said he went home and w'ept in his tent! 

“ I have seldom passed my time so pleasantly as in 
the Ukraine. But the greatest treasure lo me was the 
society of the Polignacs, w'ith whom I dined three or 
four times a week, and spent the whole day. It is 
truly a rare thing to see women who have always lived 
in the great world, and on its very pinnacle, and who, 
while they appeared made only for that, so highly pos¬ 
sessed of every charm that gives a relish to private life.” 
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Thses is no word more misapplied than amiability, 
nor any ingredient of our happiness so lightly consi¬ 
dered, and yet so all-important, as temper, which, 
though very much kept out of view, exercises so strong 
an influence over the trivial occurrences which make 
up the amount of life’s enjoyment. Amiability is com¬ 
monly applied to such as are of an equable tempera¬ 
ment—whose resentments are not easily excited, nor 
when aroused, violently expressed. But though I 
might congratulate the possessors of such dispositions, 
I would not applaud them for the exercise of a virtue, 
in merely following the natural bias of temper. Be¬ 
sides, there is a true saying, “ beware the fury of a pa¬ 
tient man;” these smooth and quiet tempers are able 
to cherish a concentrated venomous feeling, which is 
any tiling but amiable, and perhaps wounds the 
deeper, tliat it is expressed in cold and measured 
terms. 

There is another class who are generally called pas¬ 
sionate, good-hearted people. These are the volcanoes 
and whirlwinds of the domestic world, and because, 
afler they have outraged the feelings of friends, in¬ 
flicted violence and injustice upon their unhappy de¬ 
pendents, they condescend, when reason returns, to 
feel—perhaps confess a late regret, they are termed 
good-hearted. Miserable they who share the goodness 
of such a heart! Others there are, who have been 
aptly likened to the continual dropping of rain; their 
ill temper does not vent itself in any one act of vio¬ 
lence, but oozes out in perpetual peevishness. But 
many are the shapes that ill temper assumes, and all 
dismal. By indulging an asperity of speech in trifling 
matters, we discover and aggravate ill temper. We 
would often excuse ourselves by urging that it is only 
our way and manner; but that which renders another 
uneasy, even for an instant, is an evil way. Neither 
is the assertion strictly true, the manner of the moment 
is ike feeling of the moment Away then with this in¬ 
sufficient plea: amend the temper and the manner will 
be softened; cherish the spirit of gentleness, and kind 
words and a gentle demeanour will necessarily follow. 
The various cross accidents of life, and the petty vex¬ 
ations to which every one is exposed, occasion a con¬ 
stant, demand upon the temper, and he who would pass 
usefully and pleasantly through the world, must ac¬ 
quire some government over his passion; for an unsta¬ 
ble man, like a city without a wall, is at the mercy of 
fools and children, or like a helmless vessel, the sport 
of every passing wind. Our path is often rugged; 
sometimes so beset v/ith difficulties that it is narrow 
too; some walk alone—some, surrounded with helpless 
beings, whose presence is at once their joy and their 
anxiety; while a few seem to bowl through life, so 
even is their course: but all are mutually dependent 
for kindness; every one needs the cheering influence 
of good temper—the soothing charm of a soft answer. 
How are the perplexities of business increased by the 
indulgence of unconciliatory dispositions. How many 
feuds and litigations arise from an easily offended spi¬ 
rit, or for want of a few calm words. 

But it is in domestic life—man’s last, holiest sanc¬ 
tuary, where, frightened from a selfish, clashing world, 
peace would seek an asylum, that temper w’ould seem 
the dispenser of good or evil. Wearied, baffled, 
wronged, and chagrined abroad, we may find consola¬ 
tion in the charities of home. There we are sure of 
sympathy; there is faith unswerving; there the wel¬ 
coming hand, tlie listening ear: but let us beware that 
we introduce not evil tejuper within its sacred pre¬ 
cincts, lest we excite terror instead of confidence, and 
find forced submission in the place of sympathizing af¬ 
fection. Who has not painfully felt the influence of 
ill temper over his home enjoyments; how many a 
gloomy hour, a clouded brow, and silent meal, perhaps 


unkind word, may be traced to thi» prolific source of 
unhappiness. How frequently under its evil, perverse 
sway, do we wound the heart that we love. What 
bitter accents does passion prompt, whose import we 
would fain recall: but like water poured upon the 
earth, they may not be gathered up. And how often 
do the looks of our friends, the fearful obedience of 
our menials, and even the monitor within, ask us— 
“Dost thou well to be angry?” This one defect will 
cloud the brightest qualities. The gift of genius, the 
pride of integrity, linked with unamiable feelings, may 
win distant admiration, but cannot secure to us the 
love of those around us; and where is the heart that 
is satisfied with cold applause—that seeks not some 
object on which to repose its tenderness? 

Worse than in vain, too, all religious profession, 
where the temper is unrestrained. Empty and unac¬ 
ceptable the most splendid offering, if on the altar of 
sacrifice we have not laid the spirit of anger: for, 
surely, the first step towards the source of benevolence 
must be the cultivation of his spirit. Pernicious as all 
will readily allow the effects of ill temper to be, to re¬ 
strain and subdue it needs no common effort—is no 
light task. Most other errors steal upon us gradually, 
—we have a little time to fortify our hearts; but this, 
as it were, takes us by surprise: hence the necessity 
of resolute vigilance. Greater is he that ruleth his 
spirit, than he who taketh a city. Greater indeed, in¬ 
asmuch as the concerns of the moral, outweigh in im¬ 
portance the revolutions of the physical world. The 
spheres which roll around ns in such order and ma¬ 
jesty, how almighty the design and power that appoint¬ 
ed their mysterious course! These material existences 
obey the laws of their divine mover, and are subject 
to no erratic influence. “ The stars stand in their 
course, and none ever fail in their watches.’^ But 
who shall govern the tumultuous spirit: what laws 
circumscribe its wanderings? With every promised 
aid from heaven, how difficult for man, even in one 
particular, to rule his passions! Yet arduous as the 
performance of this duty may be, it must be attempted, 
not only to secure our present happiness, but to war¬ 
rant a hope of future felicity. And who is willing to 
forego this hope? Not the most debased of men. It 
is twisted around our heart-strings. Among all the 
pollutions of guilt, or the entanglements, the hurries of 
earthly cares, there are moments when the soul, con¬ 
scious of its destinies, aspires, though perhaps but 
feebly, towards its native heaven. But how shall an 
envious, revengeful, violent spirit, enter the abode 
whose very atmosphere, we are taught, is composed of 
serenity, purity, and love. Shall the unmerciful find 
welcome at the throne of the merciful? Can the vio¬ 
lent stand before him whose appellation is the Prince 
of Peace—whose last precious gift to men was peace ? 
Let us not then be deceived, nor think slightly of that 
which is so intimately connected with our well-being. 
In the temper that we allowedly live, we shall pro¬ 
bably die; and we have no reason to believe that the 
seal which death shall stamp upon our characters, will 
be effaced even by the hand of Omnipotence. 


Why have those been statesmen who have never 
ruled, and heroes who have never conquered? Why 
have glorious philosophers died in a garret, and why 
have there been poets whose only admirer has been 
nature in her echoes? It must have been, that these 
beings have thought only of themselves, and con¬ 
stant and elaborate students of their own glorious 
nature, have forgotten or disdained the study of all 
others. Oh, yes! to rule men vve must be men—to 
prove that we are giants, we must be dwarfs.—Our 
wisdom must be concealed under folly—our constancy 
under caprice. 
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THE WIDOWJS SUMMER EVEl!fING. 

A SCOTCH BALLAD. 

A SWEET wee cot, deep in a glen, 

A burnie rinnin’ saftly by. 

Green hills ranged roun’ on ilka side, 

Aboon a smiling summer sky 
Wi’ sic a wild an’ simple scene, 

I in my wanderings met yestreen. 

Beside that wee cot’s haraely door, 

I saw a lanely widow stand; 

Her face was fair, an’ youthfu’ still, ' 

But pale, as was the sma’ white hand 
On which she prest her drooping cheek. 

As if in thocht too full to speak! 

She lojjkit at the flow’ries wild, 

That blush’d sae bonnie at her feet; 

The rich auld trees, whar mony a bird 
Trill’d high amang the branches sw'eel; 

And ohl it made me wae to see 
The mournfu’ meaning o’ her e’e! 

She lookit at the burnie clear 

That glancin’, trickled through the glen; 
The heathery braes, sae calm and lano 
Frae gaze an’ tread o’ noisy men ; 

The heaven a’ gowden wi’ the licht 
O’ sunset on a simmer nicht! 

She lookit silently an’ lang, 

Till she could think to look nao mair. 

Then wiped the starting tear awa’ 

Wi’ ae lang ringlet o’ her hair; 

An’ thus began unto hersel’ 

The current o’ her thochts to spell 

** Ay! it’s a bonnie simmer even, 

And a’ below, around, aboon. 

Is sweet, an’ saft, an’ fresh, an’ green. 

In this bricht langest day o’ June: 

And a’ is smilin’ on the land 

As if new sprung frae Heaven’s great hand. 

" On sic a nicht as this, I feel 

Fu’ mony a thocht o’ bygane time 
Come rushing owre my swelling heart. 

When life wi’ me was in its prime; 

And ane I lo’ed was kind an’ true, 

The earth hides in her cauld breast now! 

“ I canna bide to look around 

Upon thae green an’ grassy braes. 

The fringe o’ gowd on yon hill-tap— 

They speak sae weel o’ ither days! 

The vera scent o’ thae wee flowers 
Is fu’ o’ tales o’ lang-past hours! 

’Twas in this very glen my e’en 
First opened on the rosy licht ; 

And here, in mair than freeri’ship, flew 
How mony a balmy simmer nicht; 

And here sic dreams were dreamt o’ bliss. 

The warld ne’er kent sic happiness! 

"Oh, heart o’ youth! Oh, heart o’ love! 

How aft hae ye in fondness given 
To earth sic pure and fadeless joys 
As can belang to nocht but Heaven! 

It cannot be but in that sphere 
Ye’ll fmd the hope that cheats yo here! 

" It canna bo that sauls were made 

Wi’ sic deep power to love in vain ; 

I canna think on Willie dead 

And that I’m roaming here my lane. 


Nor feel that baith, in some far home. 

Shall live whar change nae mair can comeV' 

A peacefu’ smile came owre her face 
As thae last words fell frae her tongue. 
Just like a sw'eet glint o’ the moon 
Upon the sleeping ocean flung: 

Then slow she glided frae my e’e. 

And left me to my wanderings free. 


CHARXiES EDWARR, 

AFTER THE BATTLE QF CULLODEN. 

" He reached, with bis devoted few, the wild and desolate vale of Ctortoles' 
about sunset. His appearance was afterwards described by a person who lived 
to an advanced age, and who, being then a girl, was listlessly gaaing down the 
glen, when it became suddenly filled with horsemen riding at a furious pace- 
impressed with the belief that they were fhiries, who, according to Highland 
superstition, are only visible between one wink of the eye and the others she 
strove to refrain from the vibration which she believed would cause the 
strange and magni&cent apparition to disappear.—Hfitory 0 / thoRebeUiom m 
Scotland, 1746. 

See where they come with furious speed. 

Along the wild and lonely vale! 

No voice, no sound of man or steed— 

They sweep as sweeps the rushing gale. 

No shadows on the ground they cast, 

Their’s is no tardy mortal band ; 

Tidings they bear, with eager haste. 

To the glittering realm of Fairy-land! 

Their plumes are streaming on the breeze, 

A white rose on their helms I see, 

As darting through the yielding trees 
They gleam between the light and me. 

Be fix’d my eyes—close not awhile. 

Nor let the pageant fade away, 

That seeks my senses to beguile 
With all its seeming brave array. 

Ha! still ’tis here, and nearer now 
The gallant horsemen spur amain; 

But on each cheek, and on each brow. 

Are traces as of mortal pain. 

Even thus, amidst the gloomy wood. 

The phantom knight pursues his way. 

Onward through brake, and dell, and flood. 

His train their restless lord obey; 

Even thus their brows are stamp’d with care. 

Even such their features of despair !* 

Their swords—what stains bedim each blade! 

Can those be drops of fairy dew ? 

Their scarfs—alas! the tartan plaid. 

Soil’d, torn, and dyed a crimson hue! 

Hide, hide my eyes, the dreadful sight. 

No dream, no vision ye behold ; 

But warriors, urged to desp’rate flight, 

How vainly true—how vainly hold! 

The fatal truth I see—T know; 

’Tis he, fair Scotland’s cherish’d flower. 

Who pass’d this vale not long ago. 

In all the pride of youth and power. 

Upon his crest sat honour crown’d. 

Beauty and joy were on his brow; 

Not yet tlie year has mark’d its round— 

Where are his glittering prospects now ? 

All vanish’d in Culloden’s fight. 

All scatter’d by a whirlwind’s blast. 

All fled, as from my straining sight 
He and his band like shades are past! 


See the Legend of HfiUequin and his phantom 
family. 
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THE PRINCE DE NEMOURS, &c. 


THK prince: de: nrmours; 

SECOND SON OF LOUIS PHILIP, KING OF THK FRENCH. 

The father of the Duke of Nemours is, as observed 
in a former number, indebted for his elevation to the 
throne of France, entirely to the mutability of fortune, 
but, to that elevation, the subject of the accompanying 
engraving does not ow’e his title, as he was previously 
in possession of it. Tliis title originated in the name 
of a castle named Nemus, and wdiich name was sub¬ 
sequently changed to that of Nemours, a small town in 
France, in the department of Seine-et-Marne. During 
the reign of Louis XIV. the duchy of Nemours was 
given by that monarch to his brother Philip of Orleans; 
and it continued in the possession of that house until 
the period of the revolution. The present Duke of 
Nemours is the second son of Louis Philip, King of 
the French; he was born on the 25th day of October 
1814, and is, therefore, now, in his nineteenth year. 
On the third of February 1831, the deliberations of the 
Belgic National Congress, which then commanded the 
attention of Europe, terminated in the election of the 
young Duke of Nemours to the new throne of Belgium; 
but the profler was declined by Louis Philip, as the 
acceptance of the Belgic crown by the Duke might be 
attended by a general war in Europe. This decision 
of the reigning monarch is ascribed to the influence of 
Lafitte, the prime Minister. We subsequently find this 
scion of a royal stock transferred to the battle-field, 
where his coolness and intrepidity excited the admira¬ 
tion of the most experienced of those who formed the 
protective expedition which lately occupied Belgium. 
The contest before Antwerp was particularly calcu¬ 
lated for a display of chivalrous action, and it has been 
universally admitted that, upon the youthful feelings 
of the Duke of Nemours, it had its inciting effect. In 
introducing his name it is impossible not to refer to 
those circumstances which have attended the fall of 
two of the most powerful monarchies that ever existed: 
and to view with astonishment the various changes 
effected in that nation of continued change: where the 
people have, in fact, procured no permanent advantage; 
nothing but the possession of an unbeneficial novelty, 
which to-morrow may overthrow; and which, traced 
to its various causes and connexions, offers a lesson for 
the study of the philosopher, which embraces princi¬ 
ples the most sound, and conclusions the most advan¬ 
tageous. 

The recent events in Portugal, and the more recent 
recognition by England, France and Sweden, of Donna 
Maria, as sovereign of that country, lead to the proba¬ 
bility, and, indeed, to the hope, that the throne of 
Braganza will not again be polluted by the blood¬ 
stained person of Miguel: hence, therefore, the activity 
with which speculation has been looking around for a 
consort for the .prospective queen. Among the many 
mentioned are the Duke de Nemours, on whose part, 
a conversation appears to have taken place between 
the King of the French and the Duchess of Braganza, 
relative to the proposal that Donna Maria should marry 
the Duke, his son. But the heart of the young queen 
is not her own, she having previously bestowed it on 
her uncle the Duke of Leuchtcnberg; and the proposi¬ 
tion was therefore peremptorily refused by the Duchess 
of Braganza. It may not be uninteresting here to state, 
from a rather authentic source, the circumstances 
which attended this transaction: it will, at all events, 
show what difference there is in the mode of managing 
these things between Kings and Duchesses, and the 
plainer sort of people. 

“ A few days before the arrival of the Duke de 
Leuchtenberg at Strasbourg, the Duchess of Braganza 
was one Sunday at the Tuilleriea. On a sudden his 
Majesty Louis Philip led her towards a window, and 
expressed a desire that the Duke de Nemours should 
marry Queen Donna Maria; but he had scarcely utter¬ 


ed a few words when the Duchess interrupted him 
aud said: “I ought. Sire, to speak to you with more 
frankness than an ambassador would in the diplomatic 
situation in which I am placed ; but I love my daugh¬ 
ter-in-law, Donna Maria, as if she was my own child. 
I also love my brother the Duke de Leuchtenberg, and 
cannot suffer you to repeat a demand which can have 
no result, seeing the mutual affection that exists be¬ 
tween my brother and the Queen of Portugal.’ His 
Majesty Louis Philip appeared greatly piqued at these 
words, and orders were immediately despatched by 
telegraph to prevent by all possible means the entrance 
of the young Duke into France.” 


MILTON, 

The genius of Milton, the contemplations, the 
powers of intellect in invention and combination, are 
above example and comparison. In proportion to the 
terror excited by the sublimity of his design, is the 
delight received by his wonderful execution. His 
subject, and his conduct of it, exalt him to a supreme 
rank: to a rank, with w'hich all other poets compare 
but as a second class. Homer’s intercourse with the 
gods is, when they descend, as Satan entered Paradise, 
in mists and clouds to the earth. Shakspeare, though the 
first scholar in the volume of mankind, rises “ above 
the wheeling poles,” but in glances, and flashes of 
sublimity. Tasso up to the heavens “ presumes;” but 
Milton “ into the heaven of heavens,” and dwells 
there. lie inhabits, as it were, the court of the Deity; 
and leaves on your mind a stability and a permanent 
character of divine inhabitation and divine presence, 
of which no other poet gives you a thought. Others 
rise to sublimity, when they exceed ; Milton’s institu¬ 
tion, his quality, his element, is sublimity; from his 
height he descends to meet the greatness of others. 
The constitution of Milton’s genius, his creative powers,' 
tlie excursions of his imagination to regions imtraced 
by human pen, unexplored by human thought, were 
gifts of nature, not effects of learning. But the learn¬ 
ing, though not the first subject of our admiration, is 
not to be passed over without a degree of praise to 
which, perhaps, no other scholar is entitled. To He¬ 
brew, he added the Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and 
Spanish: and these he possessed, not with study only, 
but commanded them in ordinary and familiar use. 
With these, aiding his own natural genius, he as¬ 
sumed a vigour of intellect to which difHculties were 
temptations that courted all that is arduous; that 
soared to divine counsels, without unworthiness; and 
met the majesty of Heaven, without amazement or 
confusion. 

That the praise of Milton is, to have no thought in 
common with any author, his predecessor, cannot be 
urged. Though he thought for himself, he had a just 
deference for the thoughts of others; and though his 
genius enabled him, without helps, to execute; he 
disdained not to consult and direct himself by the most 
approved examples. It was his peculiar study to ex¬ 
plore the traces of genius, in whatever authors had 
gone with eminence before him. He read them all. 
He took the golden ornaments from the hands of the 
best artists; he considered tlieir fashion, their work¬ 
manship, their weight, their alloy, and storing and 
arranging them for occasion, he adapted them as he 
saw fit, to the chalice or pixis, formed from the sublime 
patterns of his own mind. To form the Paradise Lost, 
what learning have the sacred or the classic boolvs that 
has not been explored ? and what are the beauties, or 
the excellencies of either, that he has not th^re assem¬ 
bled and combined ? ’Tis a temple constructed to his 
own immortal fame, of the cedar of Lebanon, the gold 
of Ophir, and the marble of Paros .—Cursory Remarks 
on Ancient English Poets, hy P. Neave. 
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POOR ROSAIilE. 

BY MRS. OFIE. 


Though he *lay me, yet will I trust in liim.” 


[The following pages record a remarkable circum¬ 
stance which occurred a few^ years ago in some pan 
of France; but as I made no memorandum of it at the 
time, I have forgotten the when and the where; nor 
can I recollect the names of the persons concerned. 
All I can vouch for is, that the outline of the story, and 
the leading events, are perfectly true.] 

In a small village in, as 1 believe, the south of 
France, lived an elderly lady, who was supposed to be 
rich, though her style of living was rather penurious. 
But as her charities were many, and she denied no 
one but herself, she was regarded with affectionate 
respect; and was particularly commended when she 
took into her house a young girl, whom I shall call 
Rosalie, the daughter of humble, but of very estimable 
parents. 

Rosalie’s childhood was happy; and so might her 
youth have been, had she not lost one of the best of 
mothers w^hen she was only twelve years old: a mo¬ 
ther who, having had rather a superior education, 
sedulously endeavoured to impart her knowledge to 
her daughter. Rosalie’s father, lor some years after 
the death of his wife, seemed to think his child suffi¬ 
cient for his happiness; but at length he married 
again; and, in his second choice, he gave to himself 
and his daughter a domestic tyrant. Poor Rosalie 
toiled all the day, and sometimes half the night, to 
please her task-mistress, who, as soon as she had a 
child, insisted that her husband’s daughter should be 
its nurse, and do the chief part of the household work 
besides. 

As child succeeded to child, Rosalie’s fatigues in¬ 
creased every year; and if her father ventured to re¬ 
pay her patient industry by an affectionate caress, his 
wife desired him not to spoil still more, by his foolish 
fondness, a girl whom he had sufficiently spoiled al¬ 
ready. 

Happily, Rosalie’s mother had been enabled to in¬ 
stil into her mind the duty of entire submission to the 
divine will; she, therefore, bore her hard lot with 
cheerful resignation. 

But, however little her harsh and unkind step-mo¬ 
ther appreciated her worth, Rosalie was beheld by the 
whole neighbourhood with affectionate pity and es¬ 
teem, except, perhaps, by those mothers who were 
mortified to liear her called the prettiest as well as the 
best girl in the village; yet even they were forced to 
own she was pious and dutiful, “ though certainly they 
could not think her a beauty:” and every one was 
pleased when the old lady before mentioned, offered 
to fake her as a sort of companion. At first, the step¬ 
mother declared she could not afford to lose her ser¬ 
vices; but, on the kind friend’s promising to pay all 
the expense of a servant in her place, and on her giv¬ 
ing handsome presents to the children, the selfish wo¬ 
man consented to give up Rosalie, and the dear plea¬ 
sure of tormenting her. 

It was a great trial to Rosalie and to her father to 
be separated; he, however, was consoled by the belief 
that his ill-treated chdd would be happier away from 
home; but she had no such comfort. On the contrary, 
she feared that her too yielding parent would miss her 
ready duty and filial fondness. Still, as her health 
was beginning to suffer for want of sufficient rest, she 
felt the necessity of the removal, and was deeply 
thankful to her benefactress. 


As the old lady had only one female servant, Rosa¬ 
lie became her waiting maid as w^ell as amanuensis f 
and the gardener, a married man, who did not live in 
the house, officiated sometimes as her footman. The 
chief part of her fortune was settled on a nephew and 
niece who lived at a distance; but she informed Ro¬ 
salie and her friends, that she had left her in her will 
a comfortable independence. Her motive for men¬ 
tioning this bequest was, probably, the suspicion which 
she was known to Entertain, that a young man in the 
village, of a higher rank than Rosalie, beheld her with 
admiration; and she hoped that his parents might not 
object to the marriage, should a mutual attachment 
take place, if they knew that she had provided for her 
protege. 

The poor girl herself was too humble to suspect that 
any one admired her. She only knew that Auguste 
St. Beuve, who was a general favourite, spoke to her 
with great kindness, and that he sometimes stopped to 
converse with her when he met her on the road. But 
there is reason to believe she had overheard him pass 
some encomiums on her person on the memorable 
evening when they met at her cousin’s wedding—the 
only festival she had ever been permitted to attend— 
and that she had remembered and repeated these 
praises at a moment, which, as it afterwards appeared, 
was big with her future fate. 

Rosalie left those nuptial festivities at no late hour, 
yet long after the gardener had gone home. The other 
servant, who was always deal’, and who then was 
more than usually sleepy, let her in, and immediately 
went to her own bed; while Rosalie, who slept in the 
old lady’s apartment, undressed in the sitting room ad¬ 
joining, for fear of disturbing her. Never had the 
poor Rosalie looked so well, and never (for some years 
at least) had she felt so happy. It was the first mar¬ 
riage that she had ever witnessed ; the first time she had 
ever worn a dress that was peculiarly pretty and be¬ 
coming; and her youth, for she was only just eighteen, 
made her pleasure in both these things natural, and 
perhaps excusable. But still, her greatest delight had 
been derived from her father’s presence. He had 
been with her all the day, and without his wife! 
And she had hung on his arm: he had told her she 
looked well, and danced well; and, what was far more 
precious, he had said she was a good girl, that he 
missed her every day, and that he loved her dearly! 

Certain it is, that, lost in agreeable ihoughr, she 
stood looking at herself in a glass far longer than she 
had ever done before; and, in the intoxication of her 
vanity, newly awakened by the praises which she had 
overheard, she exclaimed aloud, as she drew off her 
gown, “Oh, le joli bras! Oh, le joli bras!” (0 the pretty 
arm!) And she prepared for bed that night, vain and 
conscious of her personal beauty. But her heart soon 
reproached her for having given way to a mean, un¬ 
worthy pride; and she said to herself, “Well, if wed¬ 
dings and entertainments always turn heads as these 
have turned mine, I hope I shall never go to another: 
but then,” she modestly added, “ perhaps I am weaker 
than other girls!” However, prayer relieved the 
burdened heart of the young and humble penitent, and 
she soon sunk into the deep unconscious slumbers of 
healthy innocence. Alas! to what overwhelming 
agony did she awake! Having risen, spite of her fa¬ 
tigue, at the usual time, she was quilting the room 
' with as light a step as she entered it, looking back to 
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be certain that she had not distiirbed the old lady, 
when she saw that the curtains of her bed were turn¬ 
ed back, that the bell-rope was tied up, and, on ap¬ 
proaching nearer, she found that something was drawn 
quite close round the neck of her benefactress,- and 
that, while she slept, probably, some murderous hand 
had deprived her of life ! 

At first, she stood motionless, paralyzed with horror, 
but restored only too soon to a sense of feeling. She 
rent the air with her shrieks! The gardener, who was 
already at work, immediately rushed into the room, 
followed by the other servant; and they were as dis¬ 
tracted as she was when they found what had Iiap- 
pened. In a short time the room was filled with many 
who mourned, more who wondered, and some who 
began to suspect and accuse. “Who had done this 
cruel deed? Who had a motive to do it?’* The first 
thing was to ascertain if she was quite dead; and they 
proved she had been dead somfe hours. The next 
duty was to see whether she had been robbed; and it 
was discovered that her pockets.had been turned in¬ 
side out, and some old plate had been removed from a 
closet below. There was no trace of any footstep in 
the garden; but the window of the lower room was 
open. 

Doubtless she had died by strangulation; but was 
it possible that Rosalie had heard no noise, no strug¬ 
gles? And she w-as strictly interrogated; but her 
eye was wild, and her senses so disordered, she seem¬ 
ed incapable of understanding the questions put to 
her. 

There were some persons present who believed that 
this was consummate acting; and when, on being 
asked if she knew what the old lady had in her 
pocket, she said, “Yes;” and taking her murdered 
friend’s purse out of her own pocket, exclaimed, 
“ Here, take it, take it!” It was thought that, ac¬ 
tuated by remorse, she had desired them to remove 
fix)m her what she had endangered her soul to gain. 

“But where is the pocket-book, and plate?” 

“What pocket-book—what plate?” was her agitated 
reply. 

“ Surely, she who knew where to find the purse, 
knows where to find the rest of the stolen goods!” 

“ Stolen!” repeated the poor girl, uttering a piercing 
shriek, as the consciousness of being suspected came 
over her mind, “ stolen! the purse was given me to 
buy faggots for the poor—the poor—the poor indeed, 
now! Oh! my dear, lost, murdered benefactress!” 
Then, throwing herself on the body, she gave way to 
such a burst of agony, that even the most suspicious 
of her observers could scarcely believe she was even 
privy to the murder. 

It was now discovered that the piece of linen which 
lay near the corpse, was an apron of Rosalie; and 
though it was contrary to all probability, that, if she 
had been guilty, she would not have removed this 
fancied evidence out of sight, still, agitation of mind 
was said to account satisfactorily for this suspicious 
circumstance; and ere one half hour more had elaps¬ 
ed, Rosalie, stunned, bewildered, and unable to do any 
thing but weep, was committed to the prison of the 
next town, on the charge of having strangled her 

BENEFACTRESS. 

The gardener and the other servant had both been 
examined; hut he was able to prove an alibi, and 
there was no reason to suspect the deaf woman. It 
was some time before Rosalie entirely recovered the 
use of her reason; and she almost lost it again w’hen 
she recollected where she was, and why she was 
there. But Rosalie now felt the advantage of being 
habitually pious; for, knowing in whom to trust, she 
was at length able to look her accusers in the face, 
with calmness and resignation. To her solemn assur¬ 
ances that she was innocent, the reply was; “Then if 
you did not commit the murder, w'ho did?” 


“ I neither know nor suspect,” she answered; “and 
I could have no motive to commit it, for to whom 
was my poor friend's life of such consequence as to 
me?” 

“ Nay, nay, you knew she had provided handsomely 
for you in her will.” 

“I had forgotten that,” she exclaimed. “Oh! my 
best, my only friend!” and she sobbed willi renewed 
agony. 

A further trial awaited Rosalie. She expected that 
her step-mother would believe her guilty; but she 
was not prepared to hear that her father refused to see 
her—he who, but a few hours before, had said, he 
loved her so tenderly; and her health sunk under this 
blow. But, as the surgeon said her life was in dan¬ 
ger, he went to the prison, though reluctantly; as his 
wife had tormented him into believing, or admitting, 
that Rosalie might, possibly, be privy to the murder; 
still, the moment that he saw her, and that rushing 
into those arms which vainly endeavoured not to 
close on her, she exclaimed, in a tone which truth 
alone can give, “ Father, I am innocent, quite inno¬ 
cent!” He pressed the poor sufferer to his bosom 
again and again, saying, in a voice suffocated with 
emotion, “1 believe thee! I believe thee!” From 
that moment Rosalie’s health revived. Plowever he 
visited her no more, as he was again worried into an 
acknowledgment that it was just possible she might be 
implicated in the black deed, though he could not con¬ 
ceive how; but the reason of his absence was con¬ 
cealed from her, lest she should have a relapse. 

There was another person whom Rosalie vainly 
hoped would visit her in her distress; Auguste St. 
Beuve—whose praises had betrayed her into the 
weakness of self admiration—neither came nor sent! 
And the poor girl was frequently repeating to herself, 
“And does /te, too, believe me guilty?” 

Her trial had been delayed, in order to give time 
to discover the plate and pocket-book, and also to find 
out who, amongst the young men in the village, were 
the most intimate associates of Rosalie. Accordingly, 
the strictest inquiries were instituted; but the virtuous 
and modest girl had no associates whatever of the 
other sex; and though one young man visited her in 
prison, it was believed that he had no previous ac¬ 
quaintance with her. Auguste St. Beuve vras the 
only one who had ever paid her any attention, and his 
situation in life placed him above suspicion. 

At length, after she had been for many days perse¬ 
cuted by the entreaties of her priest and others, that 
she would confess, the hour for her appearance at the 
awful bar arrived; and she stood there unsupported 
by any earthly aid, save that of conscious innocence. 
The trial was long—the examination severe—and the 
circumstances were deemed strong against her. To 
every question, she answered in a modest, humble, 
but firm manner; and whether it was that her youth, 
her beauty, and gentle graces prepossessed her judges 
in her favour, or whether the legal proof was not suf¬ 
ficient, she was, at the end of some painful hours, 
unanimously acquitted, and instantly discharged. Alas! 
the delight of being declared innocent was damped to 
poor Rosalie, by the fear that she should not be per¬ 
mitted to find shelter under a parent’s roof 

Avarice, however, did for her what justice should 
have done. The heir of her poor friend, convinced of 
Rosalie’s innocence, and pitying her sufferings, offered 
to pay her immediately the legacy which his aunt had 
left her; but the sensitive girl shrank from accepting 
it. She was suspected of having committed, or con¬ 
certed the murder of her benefactress in order to hasten 
her possession of the sum in question. She, therefore, 
positively refused to run the ri.sk of confirming any 
one in the belief of her guilt by receiving it. And 
she persevered in her delicate and well-motived re¬ 
fusal, till her father, instigated by his wife, command- 
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ed her to accept the money; then she complied, and 
net reluctantly, when she found that, on condition of 
her paying for her board, she would be again received 
into his house. 

Once more, therefore, she was under her father’s 
roof; and she tried to bear, in the pleasure of being 
near him, and still beloved by him, the increased per¬ 
secutions which she had now to undergo. Her tyrant 
was continually telling her that she still believed her 
to be the murderer’s accomplice; at least, therefore, 
not do too much to show her gratitude for 
being admitted under the roof of a respectable person; 
and there were limes when Rosalie had reason to be¬ 
lieve her father was persuaded to bo of his wife’s 
opinion. She had, also, the misery of finding herself 
sometimes shunned by those who had once professed a 
friendship for her. Auguste St. Beuve no longer 
stopped to talk with her when they met; and it was 
evident that, till it should please heaven to bring the 
real murderer to justice, a stain would always rest on 
her character. 

At length, her daily trials, spite of her trust in Pro¬ 
vidence, deprived her of strength sufficient to labour 
as usual; and she had soon the added misery of being 
told by her brothers and sisters, of whom she was very 
fond, that their mother said, she was a very wicked 
woman, and they ought not to love her. It was at 
the foot of the cross that Rosalie sought refuge on these 
occasions, and there she found it!—there she found 
power to bear her trials without murmuring, though 
she could not conquer the increasing debility which 
anxiety of mind and over fatigue had brought upon 
her. She had, meanwhile, one solace dear to her 
heart—that of visiting the graves of her mother and 
her friend, of decorating them with funeral wreaths, 
and of weeding, with pious hand, the flowers which 
she had there planted. As her health was now evi¬ 
dently too delicate to permit her to perform her wont¬ 
ed tasks, her step'mother insisted on being paid more 
for her board; and she would soon have left her pen¬ 
nyless, but for the following circumstance:—One 
young man, as I have related above, and one only, had 
visited her in prison; led thither, for he was unac¬ 
quainted with her, merely by the generous wish to 
prove his entire belief in her innocence. 

This young man left the village suddenly, soon after 
Rosalie’s acquittal took place, after having, for some 
time, appeared disturbed in mind. A few weeks sub¬ 
sequent to his departure, he informed his relations that 
he should return no more, having left France for 
America. It was instantly reported and believed that 
he and Rosalie had secretly been lovers and accom¬ 
plices in the murder; that when she had received her 
legacy she had refused to marry him, and that ho had 
gone away in order to conquer an unsuccessful attach¬ 
ment, and also to avoid all chance of detection. This 
event put the finishing stroke to poor Rosalie’s mis¬ 
fortunes. She was now almost universally shunned; 
and even her father, when he witnessed her sorrow at 
the young man’s mysterious departure—the eflect of 
gratitude merely—was sometimes induced to believe 
it was the result of self-upbraiding. 

“And is it possible,” said Rosalie, “that you can 
think him a murderer, and me his accomplice ?” 

“Why no—not positively so; but appearances are 
strong against you both.” 

The truth was, that, having repeatedly admitted to 
his wife the possibility of Ro.salie’s guilt, he had tried 
to reconcile his wealuiess to his conscience, by believ¬ 
ing that he might have admitted a truth. 

And it was a father whom she tenderly loved, her 
only earthly hope, who had thus spoken to her I It 
was almost more than the poor Rosalie could bear; 
but she remembered that she had a father in heaven, 
and was comforted. 

To remain where she was, was now impossible; nor 


could her step-mother allow her to stay, aa ahe was 
told it would be a disadvantage to her own daughters, 
if she harboured such a creature. Accordingly, Rosar 
lie was told that she must seek a distant home. 

This was now no trial to her. Her father had 
owned that he thought she might be guilty; she 
therefore wished to fly even from his presence. But 
whither sfo^uld she go? There was one friend who 
would, as her father thought, receive her for her poor 
mother’s sake, even in her degraded state; and to her 
care, by a letter which she was to deliver herself, her 
father consigned her. Nothing now remained, but to 
take as aflectionate a farewell of her kindred as might 
be permitted her; to visit the grave of her mother and 
her friend, breathe her last prayer beside them, and 
take her place in the Diligence which was to bear her 
far from her native village, in order to remain an 
exile from her home; till He, who is able to bring 
“light out of darkness,” should deign to make mani¬ 
fest her innocence. She was going to a small town 
in Burgundy; and it was with a beating heart that the 
injured girl quitted the Diligence, and, wdth her little 
bundle, asked where her mother’s friend resided. The 
question was soon answered, and the residence point¬ 
ed out; but she had the pain of hearing that she was 
dead, and had even been buried some days. How¬ 
ever, she found that her son-in-law and his wife were 
at the house, and she ventured thither. But no sooner 
had the master and mistress, in her presence, read the 
letter together, than they both changed colour, and 
with an expression of aversion in their countenances, 
declared that, under her circumstances, they could not 
admit her into their family; and Rosalie, in silence 
and in sorrow, turned from the door. Whither should 
she go now? The evening was then far spent; there¬ 
fore, for that night, she hired a bed at a small guin- 
guette, or ale-house. In the morning she decided on 
quitting the town, and proceeding on foot to the next 
village, lest those who had denied her entrance into 
their house, should prejudice the townsfolk against her- 
Aceordingly, she set off quite early in the morning, 
and arrived, after a few hours, at so pretty a village, 
that she resolved to stay there; and, if possible, hire a 
small room, and try to procure a service or some em¬ 
ployment. 

She w^as not long in procuring the first, and hoped 
she had procured the second; but, when the person 
who was going to hire her heard her name was Ro¬ 
salie Mirbel, and whence she came, she regarded her 
with a look of painful suspicion, and, saying she would 
not suit her, shut the door in her face. 

What was it now expedient for her to do? Should 
she change her name, as it was evident that it was 
only too well known? But this, the principle of 
truth, inculcated in her by her mother at a very early 
age, forbade her to do. All she could do, therefore, 
was to go forward, and as far as she could from her 
native place, in hopes that the farther she went, the 
less likely it was that she would be recognized. The 
next day, when she paid for her night’s lodging, she 
saw, by the countenance of the man of the house, that 
he had been told who she was; and, on going out, she 
saw a crowd evidently waiting to look at her; nor 
could she, though she walked very fast, escape from 
the misery of hearing some abusive names applied to 
her, and execrations of her supposed crime. 

Rosalie clasped her crucifix only more closely to 
her breast, and continued to trust that the hour of her 
deliverance from unjust suspicion would, in time, ar¬ 
rive. 

It was noon before the faint and weary sufferer 
reached the suburbs of the next town, and saw a kind 
looking woman, in deep mourning, sitting at work at 
the door of a cottage. Her pale, care-worn cheek, 
and her dress, encouraged her to accost her. Perhaps 
the recent loss w’hich she had sustained had softened 
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her heart; and Rosalie ventured to request, first, a 
draught of milk, and then a lodging if she had one to 
let. 

“Thou shall have both, my child,” was the ready 
answer. “ Come in and sit down, for I am sure thou 
art tired.” 

Rosalie did so, and, as soon as she was rested, she 
was shown the neat apartment which, at a moderate 
rent, she W'as to occupy, and which had only just been 
vacated. She then told the good woman her name 
W’as Mirbel, Rosalie Mirbel; and she anxiously fixed 
her eyes on her face, to see what effect that name had 
on her. To Rosalie’s great alarm, she, too, started, but 
not wdth any sign of aversion; on the contrary, she 
took her hand, and, gazing on her with tearful eyes, 
said, “ 1 am glad thy name is Rosalie. It was that of 
my dear lost child, and I shall like thee the better for 
it;” then, throwing herself on her neck, she w^ept the 
dead Rosalie in the arms of the living one. It was 
with a heart full of thankfulness that Rosalie lay down 
that night; hoping that she had not only found a per¬ 
manent home, but a second mother. When Rosalie 
had been some days in her new abode, and had ob¬ 
tained as much employment as she required, through 
the exertions of her hostess, she wrote to her father, 
giving him her address, and begging to hear from him. 
She had long resolved not to spend any of the money 
still remaining of her legacy: that she reserved for 
her brothers and sisters. “I shall not live long,” 
thought Rosalie; “ my heart is nearly broken, but one 
day my father and they will love me again—one day 
my innocence will be made known; and they will be 
very sorry to think how cruelly they judged the poor 
Rosalie, who, as they will then find, loved and forgave 
them.” 

At length, she could not be easy without telling her 
Jdnd friend who she was; accordingly she said, “Dear 
Madelon, I have a sad secret weighing on my mind, 
and I cannot be satisfied without revealing it to 
thee.” 

“Nonsense!” replied she, “I hate secrets!—I will 
not hear it, darling!” 

“Oh, but you must!—you do not yet know who I 
am.” 

“I know,” returned Madelon with deep feeling, 
“ that thou art the child of sorrow', and that is enough 
for me!” 

“Good, generous being!” cried Rosalie; “ but I am 
called more than the child of sorrow, I am, though 
falsely, accused of—of”- 

“ I know it, I know it already! Some one passing 
through the village, saw thee and knew thee, and 
came to tell me what thou wast said to be; but I did 
not believe thee guilty!—no, no, dear child, how 
could I! She a murderess—said I, when I have seen 
her averse even to kill the bee that stung her! No, 
no—and I sent him oflf with his wicked tales!” 

“Then you will not cast mo from you, my best 
friend!” said the poor girl, bursting into a flood of 
soothing tears, and throwing herself into her arms. 

“ Never, never!” And this w'as the happiest day 
that Rosalie had known since her misfortunes. But 
no reply came from her father; and, though she wrote 
to him every year, for five years successively, she 
never received an answer. “ Well then,” said she to 
her indignant companion, “ I will write no more, and 
try to be contented with knowing I have a parent in 
you, Madelon.” Still, spite of her habitual trust in the 
goodne.ss of Providence, this neglect of a beloved pa¬ 
rent had a pernicious effect on her health, and it con¬ 
tinued to decline. 

Her beauty, which had been chiefly derived from 
the brilliant colouring and plumpness of youth, was 
now considerably faded; still, occasional fever some¬ 
times restored to her eyes their wonted lustre, by 
giving a crimson flush to her cheek, which even ex¬ 


ceeded in tint the vanished bloom of health. Another 
trial W’as now hanging over her. Her adopted mother 
was evidently labouring with some secret uneasiness 
—she was restless—she often went out—and she saw 
her frequently talking apart with her landlord; and, 
when Rosalie went w’ith the poor w'oman, as usual, to 
pray at the grave of her daughter, she used to throw 
herself along the turf, and weep with a degree, of vio¬ 
lence such as Rosalie had never witnessed in her be¬ 
fore ; and she once overheard her say, “ while I can 
—while I can.” Still she continued to assure Rosalie 
that nothing material was the matter. She was too 
soon, however, acquainted with the truth. Madelon’s 
landlord unexpectedly appeared before her, during the 
good woman’s absence, and when she w’as almost too 
ill to see any one. He then abruptly told her that, 
having found out w’ho she was, he had given Madelon 
notice to quit in so many days, unless she sent Rosalie 
away. “ This,” added he, “ I tell thee myself, for I 
suspect Madelon has not had strength of mind enough 
to do it.” 

“She has had too much kindness to do it,” she 
faintly replied. 

“Indeed!” rejoined the landlord; “I suspect she 
means, old as she is, to seek some distant homo with 
thee.” 

“Ha!” cried Rosalie, remembering her late uneasi¬ 
ness, “ I believe you are right, and that she does mean 
to quit a house which she could keep only on such 
terms. Oh, it is very hard on us both!” 

“Not on thee, girl; thou hast only what thou hast 
deserved. It is hard on the good Madelon, especially 
as she has saved some money; and how could her 
friends be easy to let her live alone with a young wo¬ 
man wlio”- 

“Hold!” exclaimed Rosalie, trembling with indig¬ 
nant emotion, “ I understand the vile insinuation, and 
I will depart!—and secretly, as this is the case. But 
at present I am too unwell to undertake a journey: 
and who knows but I may be in mercy permitted to 
die here, and then my unmerited persecutions will be 
ended.” 

“ Girl! girl!” replied the landlord, “ thou hast been 
only too much favoured, in being permitted to live so 
long.” So saying, he withdrew’, leaving Rosalie 
more miserable than ever. When Madelon returned, 
she was alarmed at finding her worse than when 
she left her; and she was surprised at the more than 
usually affectionate manner in which Rosalie wel¬ 
comed her. 

“ My dear child!” said the good woman, “ I trust 
that nothing shall ever part thee and me. I could not 
now bear to separate from thee!” And Rosalie, burst¬ 
ing into tears, shut herself up in her own room. 

“Ah! I see she thinks she is going to die,” said 
Madelon to herself; “ and I think so too sometimes. 
Well, if she does. I shall not long survive her; it w’ill 
be like burying my own Rosalio again!” Lillie did 
she suspect that Rosalie was intending to quit her for 
over. “ Thy will be done!” said Rosalie, in the se¬ 
cret of her heart, that night, “ and I will again go 
forth a friendless wanderer!” comforting herself with 
the remembrance of what the preacher said in his 
sermon the preceding Sabbath-day, “ that God judgeth 
not as man judgeth;” and with the text which he 
took from Job: “ Though ho slay me, yet will I trust 
in him!” 

The next morning, as she was working at her 
needle, and deeply ruminating on the trying duty 
which awaited her, while, as I noticed before, the 
heat of fever, now aided by emotion and anxiety, had 
restored to her much of her former beauty, by flushing 
her usually pale cheek with the most brilliant crim¬ 
son, slvj heard a manly voice, in the next garden, 
singing a song which reminded her of her native vil¬ 
lage, and of her mother—for it was one which she 
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used to sing ,• nor could she help going to the window 
to look at the singer. She saw it was a carpenter, who 
was mending some pales; and she was listening to 
him with melancholy, but pleased attention, when the 
man looked up, and, seeing her, started, broke off his 
song immediately, and stood gazing on her with an 
earnest, perturbed, and, as she thought, sarcastic ex¬ 
pression*, which was so disagreeable to her, that she 
left the window, and the man sung no more. The 
next day Rosalie saw him come to his work again; 
but she withdrew immediately, because he looked at 
her with the same annoying and unaccountable ex¬ 
pression as on the preceding day. The following af¬ 
ternoon, when, as she knew, a fair was held in the 
village, she saw the same man appear with his cheek 
flushed, and his gait unsteady, from evident intoxica¬ 
tion . He was dressed in his holiday clothes, had some 
tools in a bag hanging on his arm, and was gathering 
up some others which he had left on the grass; and 
thence Rosalie concluded he was not coming to work 
there any more. As he had not yet observed her, she 
continued to observe him; when suddenly he lifted 
up his head, and, as his eyes met hers, he exclaimed, 
in a feminine voice, as if mimicking some one, “ 0/<, 
the pretty arm! — Oh, the pretty armT and then ran 
out of the garden. At first Rosalie stood motionless 
and bewildered; but, the next moment, conviction of 
a most important truth flashed upon her mind. She 
well remembered when, elated by vanity, she had 
uttered these memorable words. It was when she 
believed herself alone, and on the night of the murder! 
Rut they had been overheard! He, therefore, who 
had just repeated must have overheard them—must 
have been concealed in the room in which she had 
spoken them, and must consequently have seen her, 
himself unseen. Then, no doubt, she had beheld, in 
the man who had just quitted the garden, the mur¬ 
derer of her benefactress! Never was there a more 
clear and logical deduction; and, in Rosalie’s mind, it 
amounted to positive conviction: but was it sufficient 
to convince others? There was the difficulty; but 
Rosalie saw it not. And, in a transport of devout 
thankfulness, she fell on her knees, exclaiming that 
the hand of the Lord had led her thither, that she 
might avenge her murdered friend, and clear herself 
Rut how should she proceed ? It was evident that the 
man was going away from that spot. What could she 
do?—and Madelon was not at home to advise her. 
No time was to be lost; therefore, throwing a veil over 
her head, sh Viastened to the house of the chief of the 
municipality, vhich was on the road to the town men¬ 
tioned before. Fearfully did she go, as she run a risk 
of meeting the ruffian by the way, and she thought he 
might suspect her errand. But she reached the house 
unseen by him, and requested an immediate audience. 
It was not till she had sent in her message, and was 
told the magistrate would see her in a few minutes, 
that she recollected in what a contemptible light, as 
the utterer of such weak self-admiration, she was 
going to appear; but she owned it was a humilia¬ 
tion which she had well deserved, and which she must 
not shrink from. When she was summoned into the 
presence of the magistrate, she was so overcome that 
she could not speak, but burst into tears. 

“ What is the matter, my poor girl?” said he; “and 
who are you? Come, come, I have no time to throw 
away on fine feelings; your business, your business!” 

Rosalie crossed hei-self devoutly, struggled with her 
emotion, and then, though with great effort, asked 
him if he recollected to have heard of tlie murder of 
an old lady, in such a village, and at such a time. 

“ To be sure I do,” said he; “and a young girl who 
lived with her, was tried for the murder.” 

“Yes—and acquitted!'^ 

“ True; but I thought very wrongfully, for I believe 
Jhat Rosalie, somehow or other, was guilty.” 


Again the poor Rosalie crossed herself; then, raising 
her meek eyes to his, she said, in a firm voice, “ She 
was innocent, sir; I am Rosalie Mirbel.” 

“Thou!—then looks are indeed deceitful,” replied 
the magistrate, fixing his eyes intently and severely 
upon her. 

“ Not so, if I look innocent,” she answered. 

“ But what can be thy business with me, young wo¬ 
man?” 

“ I am sure 1 have discovered the real murderer; 
and I come to require that you take him into custody 
on my charge.” 

“He! what! oh, he is thy accomplice, I suppose, 
and you have quarrelled; so thou art going to turn in¬ 
former—is that the case?” 

“ I am innocent, I tell you, sir, therefore can have 
no accomplice; and I never saw this man in my life 
till three days ago.” 

“Girl! girl! dost thou expect me to believe this? 
What is he?” 

“A carpenter.” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“1 do not know.” 

“And where is he?” 

“In the neighbourhood.” 

“But where could I find him?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Then how could I take him up?—and on what 
ground? On mere suspicion? On what dost thou rest 
thy charge ? But thou art making game of me. Away 
with thee, girl!” 

“Not till you have heard me.” Then, rendered 
fluent by a feeling akin to despair, she told what even 
to herself began to seem an improbable tale. Though. 
Rosalie expected to feel considerable mortification 
while relating her own weakness, the effect on the 
magistrate was such as to overwhelm her with shame: 
for, repealing over and over again, “Oh, the pretty 
arm!—Oh, the pretty arm!” he gave way to the most 
immoderate laughter; but, when he recovered himself, 
ho asked Rosalie, in the sternest voice and manner, 
how she could dare to expect that, on such trumpery 
evidence as tliis is, he should take up any man, and on 
such an awful charge as the one which she presumed 
to bring; and against a man, too, of w'hom she knew 
neither the name nor the abode. Rosalie, now, for 
the first time, seeing how slight to any one but herself 
the proof of the man’s guilt must be, sunk back upon 
a seat in an agony of unexpected disappointment and 
despair. 

“ And you do not believe me ?—and you will not 
take him up!” she exclaimed, wringing her hands. 

“Certainly not. Recollect thyself! What! is a 
man’s telling a young girl she has a pretty arm, a 
proof that he has committed a murder ?” 

“ But you know that is not all.” 

“No; but even supposing some one was concealed 
in the room, and heard thy self-praise—^heard thee”— 
here he laughed again in so provoking a manner that 
Rosalie exclaimed, “Do not laugh—^I cannot bear it! 
You will drive me out of my senses!” 

“ Well, well, I will not. But suppose that this man 
did knowingly repeat thy own words to thee, does it 
follow that he must himsedf have heard thee utter 
them? Some other person might have heard thee, 
and repeated them to him, and he, recognising thee”— 

“ But I never saw him in my life till now.” 

“Indeed!—recollect thyself! He must have known 
thee, personally at least; that thou canst not deny.” 

“Certainly not; and he saw and heard me, also, 
that fatal night; and I tell you again he is the mur¬ 
derer!” 

“But listen, young woman; art thou prepared to 
assert that on that night, and that night only, thou wast 
ever betrayed into praising thy own beauties?” 

“I am—it w’as the first and only time.” 
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'‘And thou expectest me to believe this?” 

“Ida” 

“Why, girl, it ie most unnatural and most impro¬ 
bable!” 

“ But it is true: and even then I was only repeating 
the praises I had overheard.” 

“Well, then, art thou desirous of making thyself out 
to be a paragon of perfection?—and that will not help 
thy suit at all, I can assure thee. Besides, in this 
case the poor man might only be expressing his own 
admiration of thy arm, as seen at the window.” 

“Impossible! In the first place, he did not see it, 
and, if he had, it has lost the little beauty it once pos¬ 
sessed. See!” she cried, baring her now meagre arm, 
“Is this an arm to be praised? It tells the tale of my 
misery, sir; and, if you refuse to grant me this only 
chance of clearing my reputation and avenging the 
death of my benefactress, that misery will probably 
destroy me!” 

“Young woman,” he replied, in a gentler tone, “I 
see thou art unwell and unhappy, and I would oblige 
thee if I could do so conscientiously; but recollect, the 
charge is one affecting life!” 

“ So was the charge against me; but, being inno¬ 
cent, I was acquitted; and, if 1 cannot establish my 
charge against him, so must he be.” 

“But then a stain will rest on the poor man's cha¬ 
racter.” 

“ So it does on the poor girl’s, as I know from fatal 
experience,” replied Rosalie, in the voice of broken¬ 
heartedness. “Oh, sir! had you seen this man, and 
heard him, as I did, mimicking both the voice and 
manner of a girl, after having looked at me with an 
expression so strange, so peculiar, and so sarcastic, you 
could not have doubted the truth of what I say.” 

“ I now do not doubt that thou art sure of his guilt, 
yet that is not ground sufficient lor me to bring him to 
trial.” 

“But cannot he be confronted with me?” 

“Surely”-here Rosalie started and uttered a 

faint shriek, for she heard the well-remembered song; 
and, trembling in every limb, she drew near to the 
magistrate as if for protection, exclaiming, “There he 
is! Oh, seize him—seize him!” 

“Where, where?” cried he. running to the window. 
Instantly Rosalie, doubling her vail over her face, 
pointed him out as he staggered along the road to the 
town. 

“ What! that man with the scarlet handkerchief 
tied round his hat?” 

He instantly called in one of his servants, and asked 
him if he should know that man again, pointing to him 
as he spoke. 

“Know him again, sir?—I know him already.'” re¬ 
plied the servant. “His name is Caumont, and he is 
the carpenter whom I employed to mend our window 
shutters.” 

“And what sort of man is he?” 

“A very queer one, I doubt. He never sta^ long 
in a place, 1 hear—and is much given to drinking; 
but he is a good workman, and is now* on his way to 
do a job in the town to which I have recommended him.” 

“ So, so,” said the magistrate, thoughtfully, (while 
Rosalie hung upon his words and looks;) “A queer 
man—does not stay long in a place—given to drink¬ 
ing? You may go now, Francois; but do not be out of 
the way.” 

The magistrate then examined and cross-examined 
Rosalie, lor a considerable time, in the strictest man¬ 
ner; and he also dwelt much on the improbability 
that this man, if conscious of being the murderer, 
should have dared to repeat to Rosalie words which 
must, without difficulty, lead to his conviction. 

“Without difficulty!” said Rosalie, turning on him 
a meaning though modest glance; “ have I found no 
difficulty in making these words convict him!” 


“ Well put, young woman,” replied the magistrate, 
smiling; “perhaps the man confided in the caution and 
conscientious scruples of a magistrate; but, what is 
more likely to be the real state of the case, guilty or 
not guilty, the fellow was intoxicated, and cared not 
what he said or did; and at all events, I now feel au¬ 
thorized to apprehend him.” 

Immediately, therefore, he sent his officers to seize 
Caumont, and his servant to identify him; while Rosa¬ 
lie, agitated but thankful, remained at the house of 
the magistrate. 

The officer reached the guinguette, or public house, 
at which Caumont had been drinking, just as he was 
W'aking from a deep sleep, the consequence of intem¬ 
perance ; and was, happily for Rosalie, experiencing 
the depression consequent on exhaustion. The mo¬ 
ment that he saw them enter, he changed colour; and, 
subdued in spirit, and thrown entirely off his guard, he 
exclaimed, in a faltering voice, “I know what you 
come for, and I have done for myself! But I am 
w^eary of life;” then, without any resistance, he ac¬ 
companied the officers, who, very properly, took down 
his words. When he was confronted with Rosalie, 
she looked like the guilty, and he like the innocent 
person, so terribly was she affected at seeing one who 
was, she believed, the murderer of her friend. 

Her testimony, but more especially, his own words, 
were deemed sufficient for his commitment; and the 
unhappy man, who now preserved a sullen silence, 
was carried to prison,-to take his trial the ensuing 
week. The heir of the old lady was then written to, 
and the usual preparations were made. Caumont was, 
meanwhile, visited in prison by the priest; and Rosa¬ 
lie passed the intervening time in a state of agitating 
suspense. At length the day of trial arrived, and the 
accuser and the accused appeared before their judges- 
With what difierent feelings did Rosalie enter a court 
of justice now, to those which she experienced on a 
former occasion! Then she was alone, now she was 
accompanied by the generous, confiding Madelon; 
now she w’as the accuser, not the accused, and her 
mild eye was raised up to heaven, swelling with tears 
of thankfulness. 

The proceedings had not been long begun, when 
Caumont begged to be heard. He began by assuring 
the court that he came thither resolved to speak the 
whole truth; and he confessed, without farther inter¬ 
rogatory, that he, and he alone planned, and he alone 
committed the murder in question. At these words, a 
murmur of satisfaction went round le court; and 
every eye w'as turned on Rosalie, wh., unable to sup¬ 
port herself, threw herself on the neck of the exulting 
Madelon. 

He then gave the following detail:—^He said that, 
as he passed through the village, he had heard at a 
public house, that the old lady was miserly and rich; 
that, having lost his last penny at a gaming table, he 
resolved to rob the house when he heard how ill it 
was guarded, but had no intention to commit murder 
unless it was necessary; that he stole in, in the dark, 
hour, when the old lady w'as gone to bed, and had hid¬ 
den himself in the light closet in the sitting room, be¬ 
fore Rosalie returned; that from the window of that 
closet he had seen and heard Rosalie; that he was 
surprised and vexed to find she slept in the room of 
the old lady, as it would, he feared, oblige him to 
commit two murders, and kill Rosalie first; but that, 
when he drew near her bed, she looked so pretty and 
so innocent, and he had heard she w^as so good, 
his heart failed him; besides, she was in such a sound 
sleep, there seemed no necessity for murdering her, nor 
would he have killed the old lady if she had not 
stirred, as if waking, just as he approached her; that 
he took Rosalie’s apron to throw over her face in or¬ 
der to stifle her breath, and then strangled her with 
her own handkerchief. He then took her pocket- 
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book, searched the plate closet, carried away some 
pieces of plate, and buried them a few miles off, and 
had only dared to sell them one piece at a time; that 
he had never ventured to offer the draft at the 
banker’s—that he had, therefore, gained very little to 
repay him for the destruction of his peace, and for 
risking his precious soul—and that, unable to stay long 
in a place, he had wandered about ever since, getting 
work where he could; but that Providence had his 
eye upon him, and had brought him and the young 
girl, who had, he knew, been tried for his crime, thus 
strangely and unexpectedly together at this far distant 
place, and where he seemed to run no risk of detec¬ 
tion; that then the evil one, intending to destroy him, 
had prompted him to utter those words, which had 
been the means of his arrest, and would be of his 
punishment. “But,” said he, addressing Rosalie, “it 
is rather hard that you should be the means of my 
losing my life, as I spared your’s. I might have mur¬ 
dered you, but I had not the heart to do it, and you 
have brought me to the scaffold!” 

This was an appeal which went to the heart of 
Rosalie. In vain did the judges assure her she had 
only done her duty; she shuddered at the idea of hav¬ 
ing shortened the life of a fellow creature, and one 
so unfit to appear before that awful tribunal from 
whose sentence there is no appeal; and “ Have mercy 
on him—don’t condemn him to death!” burst from 
her quivering lips. No wonder, therefore, that before 
sentence was pronounced, Rosalie was carried from 
the court in a state of insensibility. Caumont bore his 
fate with firmness, met death with every sign of peni¬ 
tence and remorse, and was engaged in prayer with 
the priest till the awful axe of the guillotine descended. 

It was a great cx)mfort to Rosalie to learn from the 
priest that Caumont desired the young girl might be 
told that he forgave her. Rosalie spent the greater 
part of the day of his execution at the foot of the cross, 
and she caused masses to be said for his soul. 

The next day, all ranks and conditions of persons in 
the village thronged tlie door of Madelon, to congratu¬ 
late Rosalie. On jH-inciple, and from delicacy of feel¬ 
ing, she had avoided making many acquaintances; 
but her gentleness and her active benevolence had in¬ 
terested many hearts in her favour; w’hile her appa¬ 
rent melancholy and declining health inspired affec¬ 
tionate pity, even when the cause was unknown- But 
now that she turned out to be the victim of unjust ac¬ 
cusation, and of another’s guilt, she became a sort of 
idol for the enthusiastic of both sexes; and the land¬ 
lord of Madelon, ashamed of his unjust severity, w^as 
desirous to give a village fete on the occasion, as some 
reparation for his past conduct. 

But Rosalie w'ould neither show herself abroad, nor 
would she partake in or countenance any rejoicings. 
She saw nothing to rejoice in, in the death of a sinful 
fellow creature, however just might be his punish¬ 
ment ; and her feeling, of deep thankfulness for being 
restored to an unblemished reputation w'as a little 
damped by the consciousness that it had been pur¬ 
chased at an awful price. It appeared to her, there¬ 
fore, little short of profanation, to commemorate it 
otherwise than by prayer and thanksgiving, breathed 
at the foot of the altar. Besides, her satisfaction could 
not be complete till her father knew what had passed; 
and, as she had not heard of him for more than a year, 
and that only from a person who saw him as ho passed 
his house, there was an uncertainty respecting him 
which proved a counterbalance to her joy. “ But I 
will write to him,” said she to Madelon, “ and show 
him that he can doubt my innocence no longer. Yet, 
oh! there’s the pang that has been wearing away 
my life—that of knowing that my father could ever 
have believed me guilty!” 

“ Shame on him for it,” cried Madelon, “he does not 
deserve thee, darling!” 


“Hush!” cried Rosalie, “remember, he is ray father, 
and I will write this moment.” 

Just as she was beginning, some one knocked at the 
cottage door, and Madelon came up with a letter in 
her hand for Rosalie. It was from her father,—and 
the first words that met her eyes were, “ My dearest, 
much injured, and innocent child!” 

“ Oh!” said Rosalie, faintly, “as he calls me inno¬ 
cent, no doubt he has heard of the trial, and—but no!” 
she added, her eyes sparkling with joy, “no—this let¬ 
ter is dated days before even the arrest of Caumont 
could have been known to him!” 

“ To be sure,” said Madelon, “ the bearer said he 
was to have delivered it ten days ago, but had been 
ill!” 

“Oh, merciful Providence!—oh, blessed Virgin!” 
cried Rosalie; “ how has my trust in divine goodness 
been rew'arded! Now is the rankling wound in my 
heart healed, and for ever! My father was convinced 
of my innocence before the confession of Caumont! 
Madelon, that I shall now soon recover I doubt not. 
But what is this?” she cried, reading on; “My wife 
is dead, and on her death bed she confessed that she 
had first intercepted and destroyed my answers to thy 
letters, and then had suppressed thy letters themselves, 
so 1 was led to believe that thou hadst forgotten thy 
father and thy home. I knew thou wast alive, as one 
of our villagers had seen thee several times during 
the last five years; but judge how pleased though 
shocked I was, when she gave me one of the inter¬ 
cepted letters, and I read there the fond and filial heart 
of my calumniated child! Long had I repented of 
having seemed to think thee guilty, for, indeed, it was 
always seeming. Come, come directly to my arras 
and home! Thy brothers and sisters are prepared to 
love thee; and, if our neighbours still look cold on 
thee, no matter, we shall be sufficient to each other. 
If thou dost not come directly, I shall set off in search 
of thee.” 

Rosalie could not read this welcome letter through, 
without being blinded by tears of thankfulness, for this 
proof of a father’s love; nor could her joy be damped 
by the knowledge that her constant enemy, her step¬ 
mother, w'as no more. She rejoiced to hear that she 
died penitent, and heartily, indeed, did she forgive 
her. 

“ Well, then,” said Rosalie, “ now I shall return to 
my native village, and so happy! And who knows 
but that my dear father will be here to-day, or to¬ 
morrow, as he said he should come for me if I did not 
set off directly? Then what a happy journey I shall 
have, and now such a happy home !—and how asham¬ 
ed all those will be who judged me so cruelly!— 
Auguste St. Beuve, and everyone! Madelon, dear 
Madelon! is not this a blessed day?” 

Madelon replied not—she only sat leaning her head 
on her hands. At last she faltered out, “It may be a 
blessed day to thee, yet it ought not to be so, Rosalie, 
as it has broken my heart! Thy home may be a hap¬ 
py one, but what will mine be ? Unkind girl!—to be 
so very glad at leaving one who loved and cherished 
thee, and believed thee innocent even when thy own 
father”- 

“Madelon, ray own dear friend, my mother!” ex¬ 
claimed Rosalie, throwing herself on her neck: “ In¬ 
deed, I have no idea of home unconnected with thee; 
ray home will not be complete unless it is thine also— 
and thou must go with me!” 

“ What! and leave my dead Rosalie?” 

“ To be sure; I know thou wast willing to leave her 
to go with me a very few days ago, Madelon.” 

“Yes, darling; but then thou wast friendless and 
unhappy; but now”- 

“ 1 shall be unhappy still, if she w*ho would so kind¬ 
ly have sharetl my adversity, does not share in my 
prosperity. Yes, yes, thou must go with me, and we 
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■will come, from time to time, to visit thy Rosalie s 
grave.” 

“ But if thy father will not let me live with you.” 

“Then we will live in a collage near liim.” 

“Enough!” cried Madelon, “I believe thee, and 
wonder I could for a moment distrust thee, darling!” 

Rosalie was right. Her father, alarmed at her si¬ 
lence, did come that evening, and their meeting was 
indeed a happy one. Though satisfied of her innocence 
himself, even before the trial, he was glad that every 
one else should be equally convinced; and he took 
care that the papers which contained the proceedings 
should be widely circulated. 

The generous heir of the old lady -was not wanting 
in proper feeling on this occasion, and he insisted on 
giving Rosalie a considerable present in money, not for 
having been the means of bringing the culprit to jus¬ 
tice—as in that she only did her duty—but as some 
amends for all the unmerited suffering which she had 
undergone. The day of Rosalie’s return to her home, 
accompanied by her father and her maternal friend, 
whom the former had warmly invited to live with 
them, was indeed a day of rejoicing. 

Their friends and neighbours—nay, the whole vil¬ 
lage, came out to meet them. Amongst the rest, Ro¬ 


THE SIIiENT MULTITUDE. 

BY MRS. IIEMANS. 

“ No conversation. 

No joyful tread of friends, no voice of lovers, 

No careful father’s counsel j nothing’s heard. 

Nor nothing is, but all oblivion. 

Dust and an endless darkness,’’—J'Zefc^. 

A MIGHTY and a mingled throng. 

Were gather’d in one spot. 

The dwellers of a thousand homes. 

Yet ’midst them voice was not. 

The soldier and his chief were there. 

The mother and her child; 

The friends, the sisters of one hearth— 
None spoke, none mov’d, none smil’d. 

Those lovers met, between whose lives 
Years liad sw'ept darkly by; 

After that heart-sick Hope deferr’d, 

They met—but silently! 

You might have heard the gliding brook. 
The breeze’s faintest sound, 

The shiver of an insect’s wing. 

On that thick-peopled ground. 

Your voice.to whispers would have died 
For that deep Quiet’s sake; 

Your steps the softest moss have sought. 
Such stillness not to break! 

What held the countless multitude 
Bound in that spell of peace? 

How could the ever sounding life 
Among so many cease ? 

Was it some pageant of the heavens, 
Some glory high above. 

That link’d and hush’d those human souls 
In reverential love ? 

Or did some burdening Passion’s weight 
Hang on this in-drawn breath? ' 

Awe—the pale awe that freezd?words ? 
Fear—the strong fear of death? 

A mightier thing—Death, Death himself. 
Lay on each lonely heart; 

Kindred were there, yet hermits all— 
Thousands—but each apart! 


salie observed Auguste St. Beuve; but she eagerly 
turned away from him to greet that young man who, 
believing her innocent, as he candidly -weighed her 
previous character against every suspicious circum¬ 
stance, had, though a stranger, visited her in prison. 
This young man had suddenly follow’ed to America, 
unknown to his friends, a young woman whom he had 
long loved. He had married and buried her there; 
and, on his return to his native village, he had entirely 
exculpated himself from the calumnious charge against 
him, and had thereby rendered some service to Ro¬ 
salie. 

But the pleasure of welcoming home again the pa¬ 
tient sufferer under unmerited obloquy, was consider¬ 
ably damped by the alarming change in her appear¬ 
ance. She had now, however, the best of all restoratives 
in a quiet mind; and, at length, her sense of happi¬ 
ness, and of having “ fought a good fight,” restored her 
to health. 

While the pious and grateful girl, never forgetting 
the mercy which had been vouchsafed to her in the 
day of her distress, was daily repeating those words of 
the patriarch, that had so often shed peace upon her 
soul:- “THOUGH HE SLAY ME, YET W’ILL I TRUST IN 

him!” 


THE LAST OF HIS RACE. 
BY ALICIA LEFANU. 


Love rear’d his shrine m Chantilly*—its walls 
Resounded with the mirth of other days, 

When monarchs feasted in its marble halls, 

And jewell’d pomp, and pride, and beauty’s blaze. 
And deeds heroic, lent their lustrous ray 
To gild thy setting sun—renown’d Conde! 

Grief raised her voice in Chantilly—and long 
An exile, wander’d forth her latest lord; 

But, say, did joy lift her forgotten song 

What time she hail’d the royal sire restored? 

No!—t^uench’d his Light of Home—ah! home no 
more— 

A casket rifled of its brightest store. 

Oh, who. shall paint the maddening ihoughtst that 
rise. 

Wasting w’ith wo the Father’s aged breast— 

Low in the dust his blooming hero lies. 

And /tc —when wearied nature sinks to rest. 

Last of his line, shall yield his tardy breath. 

While alien hands, divide the spoils of death. 

One wish remain’d—it grew from day to day 
A yearning and a passion—’till his heart 
Loathed this frail tenement of earthly clay, 

That held him from his dearer self apart, 

And long’d to pierce the visionary gloom, 

And clasp his martyr’d child in realms beyond the 
tomb. 

Ill fated Chief! around thy lonely bier, 

Darkness, and clouds, and mutter’d horrors close; 
Yet, let not pity check the generous tear, 

If vast thine errors, vaster still thy woes— 

And he w^ho bids the raging billows cease. 

Can to thy contrite spirit whisper Peace! 


* L’Isle d’Amour is one of the prettiest parts of the 
garden. 

t “ Comment peut-on vivre?” was, a few days be¬ 
fore his death, the exclamation of the aged prince. 
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STORY OF AN HEIRESS; 

FOUNDED ON A RECENT CIRCUMSTANCE. 


I WOULD I were absolute Queen of Britain for the 
spac^e of one calendar month, (no treason to their 
gracious Majesties, whose loyal subject I am.) The 
sole and single act of my, or, to speak legally, our 
queenship, should be to abolish, disperse, and utterly 
annihilate all fashionable boarding-schools—to send the 
French governesses home to their millinery—the Eng¬ 
lish ones to asylums to be supported by the voluntary 
contributions of all British subjects, who desire wives 
with heads and hearts—the pupils home to their re¬ 
spective mammas. But what mammas? Fashionable 
fine-lady mammas. Heigho! our right royal scheme 
is impracticable. Even an absolute queen is like the 
“ cat i’ the adage,” and must be fain to let “ I cannot, 
wait upon I would.'^ 

But wherefore and whence my antipathy to these 
soi-disant mental miseries of Britain’s wives and mo¬ 
thers ? Because I was trained in their ways, and go¬ 
verned by their laws, until my eighteenth year 5 and 
because they sent me forth frivolous and thoughtless, 
unskilled to find the path to happiness, although 1 had 
from nature, beauty, some talent, and quick strong 
feelings—from fortune, rank, riches and fashion— 
doubtful gifts, which embitter woe as often as they 
heighten bliss. 

The events which rendered me an heiress were 
fraught with shame and sorrow. When I was but a 
helpless, wailing baby, my mother fled her home and 
child, and was divorced. My only brother, then a 
wild but high-spirited youth, shocked at his motlier’s 
disgrace, and disgusted with the unhappiness of home, 
absconded, and put to sea in a merchant vessel trading 
to the Mediterranean. The vessel perished, and the 
crew was never more heard of. My father, whose 
sole heiress I now was, loved mo little, and placed me, 
when only five years old, at a boarding school of the 
highest fashion. Soon after, dying, ho directed that I 
should remain at school until the completion of my 
eighteenth year, at which early age I was to be eman¬ 
cipated from the control of guardians and teachers, and 
to enter on the unrestrained possession of my jirincely 
inheritance. Here was a perilous destiny! It might 
have been a high and happy one, had I received that 
mental, moral, and religious culture, due to every ra¬ 
tional being, but in especial to those, whose wealth 
and station confer on them extensive social influence. 
And in what pursuits were spent those precious years 
that should have moulded my character to stability 
and dignity ? Exclusively in learning to sing, to dance, 
to play, to talk, and to dress fashionably—I wlio was 
intrusted with the distribution of so large a portion of 
the nation’s wealth, scarcely knew the names or na¬ 
tures of patriotism, of beneficence, of social duty, or 
moral responsibility—1, wdio had nothing to do with 
life but to enjoy it, was unconsciously an exile from 
the land of thought, a stranger to the hallowing influ¬ 
ence of study: my pleasures were “ all of this noisy 
world,” all drawn from external things. I had no inly 
springing source of joy—no treasures stored to solace 
the hidden life. Oh! happy are the children whoso 
infancy reposes on a mother’s bosom, whose childhood 
laughs around her knees, and gazes upward into her 
eyes I Home is the garden where the young afiections 
are reared and fostered, till they rise gradually and 
grandly into the stateliest passions of the human soul; 
but I was even an alien from the domestic hearth: 
ths flow of gentle feeling in me lay motionless and 
chill, “ still as a frozen torrent,” yet destined to leap to 
rushing and impetuous life under the first dissolving 


rays of passion. But these are the reflections of an 
altered character and a maturer age; not such were 
the feelings with wdiich tlie young and high-born 
Augusta Howard entered on the career of fashionable 
life. 

I was now eighteen, and I resolved to avail myself 
abundantly of my legal liberty. I took a splendid re¬ 
sidence in town, purchased the companionship of a 
tonnish widow, and delightedly resigned myself to the 
intoxication of the triumphs that aw^aited my entrance 
on the gay world. I trod the spacious apartments of 
my mansion with a transported and exultant sense of 
freedom and independence. I danced along, the 
mistress of its brilliant revels; song, and light, and 
odour, floated around my steps, and my free heart 
bounded gaily to the beat of mirthful music. Life 
seemed a feast—a gorgeous banquet—1, an exempted 
creature, whom no sorrow nor vicissitude could reach. 
The young and brave, the affluent and noble, strove 
for my favour as for honour and happiness; every eye 
offered homage, every lip was eager to utter praise. 
Ah! it is something to walk the earth arrayed in 
beauty, clad in raiment of nature’s own glorious form 
and dye. And what though it be not fadeless ? What 
though the disrobing hand of death must cast it off to 
“ darkness and the worm ?” is it not something to have 
been a portion of the “ spirit of delight,” a dispenser 
of so many of the “ stray joys” that lie scattered about 
tlie highways of the world ? Surely loveliness is 
something more than a mere toy, when but to look on 
it ennobles the gazer, and raises him nearer to truth 
and heaven. For me, although in the first giddy years 
of youth, I knew not how to prize aright my gift of 
nature; I yet felt that tlie joy of being beautiful springs 
from a warmer and purer source than vanity. Still I 
prized too highly the potency of personal attractions, 
when I believed them absolute over the affections. I 
lived to learn that there are hearts which it cannot 
purchase. 

Meantime, the gloss of novelty grew dim; my keen 
zest for pleasure began to pall, and the monotony of 
dissipation grew distasteful to me. The flowery open¬ 
ing of the world’s path had been bright and gay; but 
it was now no longer new, and I began to inquire 
wdiither it would lead. I W'as hourly assailed by the 
importunities of my noble suitors; but I was in no 
haste to abridge the triumphal reign of vanity. 1 was 
a stranger to the only sentiment that could render mar¬ 
riage attractive to one situated as I was, and I conse¬ 
quently regarded it as an event that wculd diminish 
my power and independence. I had, too, considerable 
acuteness; and I believed that many of my most ardent 
admirers would have been less impassioned, had my 
dowry been less munificent. In this class I was se¬ 
cretly disposed to rank Lord E-, the handsomest 

and most assiduous of the competitors for my heart, 
hand, and estates. I vms quite indifferent to him; 
and his pleadings gratified no better feeling than va¬ 
nity. But my coldness seemed only to heighten his 
ardour, and he had the art of making the w'orld believe 
tliat he ranked high in my regard. By his pertinacity, 
and the tyranny of etiquette, I found myself his almost 
constant partner in the dance, and he neglected no 
opportuni^ of exhibiting the deportment of a favoured 
lover. Reports were constantly circulated of our en¬ 
gagement and approaching union, yet I did not dismiss 
him from my train; I contented myself with denying 
any positive encouragement to his pretensions, because, 
though I did not love him, his society pleased me aa 
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•well as that of any one else; and I sometimes thought 
that, should I marry, he deserved reward as much as 
another. True, there were some young and generous 
hearts among my suitors—some who might perhaps 
have loved me disinterestedly, who were captivated 
hy the charms of my gaiety, youth, and fresh enjoyment 
of life; but love cannot always excite love even in an 
■unoccupied heart, and mine was alike indifferent to all 
—80 tliat I was in danger of forming the most import¬ 
ant decision of my life from motives that ought not to 
influence the choice of a companion for an hour. But 
fate, or rather providence, had reserved a painful 
chastening for my perverted nature. Freed as I was 
j&ora the ties of kindred or affection, I had no friends 
through whom death might afflict me, and pecuniary 
distress could not touch one so high in fortune’s favour. 
There was but one entrance through which moral 
suffering could pass into my soul, and that entrance it 
soon found. Nothing seemed so unlikely as that I 
should ever nourish an unhappy aflection, or know the 
misery of" loving, unloved againyet even such was 
the severe discipline destined to exalt and purify my 
character. 

I was in the habit of attending the parish church of 
the fashionable neighbourhood in which 1 resided. I 
went partly from an idea that it was decorous to do 
so, but chiefly from custom, and the same craving after 
crowded assemWies, which would have sent me to an 
auction or a rout. Neither to service or sermon did I 
ever lend the smallest attention. It was not that I 
was an unbeliever. No, I neither believed nor doubt¬ 
ed, for I never reflected on the matter at all. This 
infidelity of levity is a thousandfold more demoralizing 
than the infidelity of misdirected study. Wherever 
thought is, there is also some goodness, some hope of 
access for truth: but folly, the cold, the impassive, is 
well nigh irreclaimable. Our courtly preachers w-ere 
cautious not to disturb the slumbering consciences of 
their hearers, and the spirit of decorum, rather than 
that of piety, seemed to actuate them in the discharge 
of their functions. But a new preacher W'as sent to 
us. He was, indeed, a fervent and true apostle. When 
he first entered the pulpit, directly opposite to which 
my pew was situated, I scarcely looked at him, but my 
ear was soon caught by the solemn harmony of his 
voice and diction, and I turned towards him my undi¬ 
vided attention. Ah, Genius! then first I Imew thee 
—knew thee in thy brightest form, labouring in thy 
holiest ministry, robed in beauty, and serving truth! 

It seemed as though my soul had started from a deep, 
dead slumber, and was listening entranced to the lan¬ 
guage of its native heaven. I experienced what the 
eastern monarch vainly sought—a new pleasure: for 
the first time, I trembled and glowed under the magic 
sway of a great mind—for the first time, heard lofty 
thought flowing in music from the lips of him who had 
embodied and conceived it. Never .shall I forget that 
high and holy strain. It was a noble thing to see that 
youthful being stand before the mighty of the land, 
their monitor and moral guide—they, old in years and 
high in station, the rulers and lawgivers of a great 
nation—he, devoid of worldly honours and unendowed, 
save by the energy of his virtuous soul and God-given 
genius. What moral power w-as his—what a blessed 
sphere of usefulness! It was his to wile the wanderer 
back to virtue by the charms of his eloquent devout¬ 
ness—to startle the thoughtless by the terrors and the 
glories of the life to come—to disturb with the awful 
forethought of death the souls of men who were at 
peace in their possessions, and lift to immortality the 
low desires of those who had their thoughts alld trea¬ 
sures here. Nerved by a sublime sense of the sacred¬ 
ness of his mission, he did not spare to smite at sin, 
lest it should be found sitting in the high places; but 
his divinely gentle nature taught him that we " have 
all of us one human heart,” and that the unerring way 


to it lies through the generous and tender feelings. 
Charity and entire affection for the whole human 
family, were the very essence of his moral being, and 
the saintly fervour of his philanthropy shed a corre¬ 
sponding, though far fainter glow into the bosoms of 
his hearers. It is not too much to say, that none ever 
listened to him without becoming, for the time at least, 
a nobler and more rational creature. And to exert 
weekly so sacred and benign a power as this, was it 
not to be a good and faithful server of humanity? 
For mC, virtue and intellect were at once unveiled 
before me, and they did not pass unhomaged. I im¬ 
bibed delightedly the grand and exalting sentiments 
of Christian morality: I had not, indeed, become at 
once religious, but thanks to the " natural blessedness’' 
and innocence of morning life, I wished to become so, 
and this is much, for it is " the desire of wisdom that 
bringeth to the everlasting kingdom.” 

I left church, my imagination full of the young 
divine. I longed much to meet him in swdely, and 
find whether his manners and conversation w^ould 
dissolve the spell which his genius had cast upon me. 
My wish was soon gratified, for his society was much 
courted; and never, among the pretenders to exclusive 
grace and fashion, did I meet a person of such capti¬ 
vating demeanour and endearing modesty, of mental 
curiosity so charmingly veiled, as Stephen Trevor. 
Long after our first acquaintance, I expressed my hearty 
admiration of him w'ilh the frankness natural to ray 
disposition. I could perceive that ray doing so arrayed 
against him the envious jealousy of my admirers, and 

in especial of Lord E-. They needed not to fear, 

so long as I could speak of him so unreservedly. The 
dignity of Trevor’s character inspired me wdlh such 
profound awe, that I could never summon courage to 
offer him a single compliment; but ray bearinglow'ards 
him was more courteous and respectful than it had 
ever been to any other man of his years. He, how¬ 
ever, had little in common with the circle of which I 
formed a part; he was sometimes among, but never of 
us; his selected friends and companions were of a 
different stamp, and my acquaintance with him was 
consequently limited to brief and occasional inter¬ 
changes of conventional courtesy. He knew little of 
me, but I had perused and re-perused his lovely cha¬ 
racter, and learned from the perusal how to solve the 
sage’s debated question of " What is virtue ?” The 
Sabbath w'as now my day of rest, and peace, and joy. 

1 looked forward to it with the rapture of a child who 
anticipates a holiday. But it was not the Creator 
wdiom J thus joyed to worship; it w'as before his glo¬ 
rious creature that I bent in almost prostrate idolatry. 
Yes, the flattered, adored, and haughty heiress—she 
who had trifled with human hearts as with the baubles 
of an hour, was now^ pouring out her first affections an 
unregarded tribute—was won by him who alone had 
never wooed her favour—to whom her boasted beauty 
and her boundless w-ealth were valueless as dust and 
ashes, and in whose regard the lowliest and homeliest 
Christian maiden was of more esteem than she. Yes, 
imagination, passion, sensibility, long dormant, now 
awoke—to what a world of suffering! But if suffer¬ 
ing, it was also life—life, whose sharpest pangs were 
worthy and ennobling- Why should I blush to own, 
and shrink from describing, the heavenliest feeling of 
my nature ? Why not glory that my spirit turned 
coldly away from the frivolous and base, and Iwwed 
in reverent homage at the shrine of worth, and wisdom, 
and holiness, and genius ? Yes, it was through my 
admiration of these great qualities, that love won its 
impeded way into the far recesses of my soul. Blessed 
be nature, that gave me strong sympathies, able to 
struggle up through the trammels of a false and feeble 
education! Blessed be love—aye, even its very thorns 
—for by it I was first led into the sweet and quiet 
world of literature, and felt the infinitely growing joys 
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of knowledge, and learned to gaze delightedly upon 
the changing and immortal iace of nature. 

At first I had not thought Trevor beautiful. This 
I remember distinctly, or I could not now believe it ,* 
for, so soon as I had marked the mystic intelligence 
between the outward aspect and the inward heart, his 
face became to me even as the face of an angel. His 
soft dark hair flowed meekly away on either side a 
forehead where mental power and moral grandeur sat 
fitly enthroned ,• his eyes shone serenely lustrous with 
the soul’s own holy light ,• and O the warm benevolence 
of his bright smile! While he preached, the light 
from a richly stained oriel window streamed upon his 
figure, at times shrouding him in such a haze of crim¬ 
son or golden splendour, that he seemed a heaven-sent 
seraph circled by a visible glory. There was no sor¬ 
rowful or pining thought blended with the glad begin¬ 
nings of my love. Earth and sky seemed brighter 
than before, human faces wore happier smiles, and all 
living things were girdled by my widening tenderness. 
I sought out dear poesy, and learnt her sweet low 
hymns, and chaunted them softly to my own glad 
heart. I held high commune with the mighty of old, 
the men of renown, for what but genius can be the 
interpreter of passion? The world-weariness had 
passed away; I descried from afar the transient abode 
of happiness, and I resigned myself to the current of 
events, which I hoped would drift me towards it. I 
knew not of the gulf that yawned between. There 
was not, perhaps, one of my acquaintance who would 
not have regarded as a debasement my alliance with 
a poor curate, such as Trevor, and I was as yet so far 
tainted with their false notions, as to interpret his 
slowness in seeking my intimacy into the timidity of a 
humble adorer. Often, as I caught his eye fixed steadily 
upon me, I translated its pitying or reproving silent- 
ness into the language of admiration, to which I was 
so much better accustomed. I had not yet attained 
to true love’s perfect humbleness. I knew not that 
Trevor’s unworldliness w’ould reckon a virtue of more 
account than an estate in a wife’s dowry; or that he 
would never think of finding his life’s friend in such 
a giddy fluttering child of folly as I appeared to be— 
as, but for my love of him, I would have been. But 
I was soon to know the passion’s “ pain and power,” 
the wasting restlessness of doubt and fear. 1 soon 
grew peevish and “ impatient-heartedas I marked 
the many occasions of seeking my society, which he 
let pass unheeded. I grew w^eary, weary of crowded 
assemblies, where I in vain watched for his face, and 
listened for his voice. And when he did come, and 
when he greeted me with his placid and gracious 
smile, I felt the sick chill of hopelessness steal over 
me, as J contrasted his mild indiflhrence with the pas¬ 
sionate worship of my own “ shut and silent heart.” 
Sometimes I fancied that he was rapt too high in 
heavenly contemplation to dream of earthly love. His 
enthusiasm too, glowdng as it was, was yet so holy, so 
calm! But is not enthusiasm ever calm, and always 
holy? And does not true insight into the life of things 
convince us that the loftiest and purest intellects are 
ever twin-born with the warmest hearts, that tender¬ 
ness and genius are seldom or never divorced ? When 
I witnessed Trevor’s fervent piety, and heard his 
touching eloquence, I felt that they both sprang from 
the pure depths of an affoctioriate heart; I knew that 
he w'ould love loftily, holily, and for ever; but I feared, 
alas, alas! that 1 could never be the ble.sscd object of 
his love. I had found the only human being W'ho 
could call lorth the latent energies and affections of 
my soul, but his.eye was averted, I had no space in 
his thought. I khew the firm and steady character, 
on which my weak and turbulent nature could have 
cast itself so fondly for support, but it had no sympathy 
with mine. I saw' the haven in which my heart would 
fain have “ set up its everlasting rest,” but it rejected 


1 me. Sometimefi the thought would arise that, could 
he know of my devotional attachnaent, he would not 
5 fail to yield a rich return. But could the raising of an 
; eye-lash have gained his love, at the risk of revealing 
3 my own, the revealment would not have been made, 
3 I would have rejected his regard if it sprang from 
3 such a source. This is not pride, nor prejudice, nor 
i education; it is the very soul and centre of a womau’a 
t being. I was conscious that my face w'as but too apt 
i to betray my thoughts, and I was terrified lest any 
3 one should detect my preference for Trevor. Lord 

t E-alone suspected it. His jealous eyes were for 

5 ever rivetted upon my countenance, and he alone read 
■ aright my wandering, vacant eye, and changing cheek, 
t His shrewdness had long been aware of the impas- 

- sioned temperament that lurked beneath my sportive 

- manners, and he believed me very capable of lavishing 
• my fortune and affections upon one of Nature’s nohle- 
[ men—a prodigality which he was determined, if pos- 
, sible to prevent. He did not dare openly to slander 
' the high character of Trevor, but he had recourse to 
[ the sneers and “ petty brands which calumny do use,” 

, in hopes of depreciating him in my estimation. When 

! he saw with what ineffable scorn I smiled upon such 
attempts, he artfully insinuated that my partiality was 
! known, and believed to be gently discouraged by 
" Trevor himself, but at the same time professed his 
own disbelief of any thing so preposterous, and, in 
! every w'ay, so derogatory to me. This was entirely 
false, and I thought it so, but the bare imagination of 
such an indignity caused me to treat Trevor with a 
haughty coldness well calculated to convict me of 
impertinent caprice. These, however, were only the 
feelings that predominated w'hen I was in society; 
they partook of its pettiness and turbulence; but in 
solitude, and in the house of prayer, I felt my unde¬ 
servings, and knew how immeasurably high Trevor 
ranked above me. One Sunday Trevor was absent 
from church, and his place was filled by a dull and 
drowsy preacher. My imagination framed a thousand 
reasons for so unusual an absence. He might be re¬ 
moved to another charge, gone without a word of parting 
or preparation, or he might be ill and dying. My worst 
conjecture had scarcely erred. Pestilence had caught 
him in his merciful visits to the dwellings of disease 
and want, and he lay in imminent danger of death! O 
what would I not then have given for a right to tend 
him! Never, in his proud and happy days, did I so 
passionately wish to be his sister, his betrothed, his 
wife, or any thing that could be virtuously his. Had 
I been empress of the world, I would have bartered 
my crown and sceptre, for the tearful and unquiet 
happiness of watching by his sick couch. I envied 
even the hireling nurses who should smooth his pillow, 
and read his asking eye, and guard his feverish slum¬ 
ber. Poets have celebrated woman’s heroism in brav¬ 
ing plague or pestilence for those she loves, but it 
asks none; to do so is but to use a dear and enviable 
privilege; heroism and fortitude arc for her wh© loves, 
yet dares not approach to share or lessen the danger 
of the loved. Accustomed as I was to conceal my 
feelings, it was yet a hard task to mask my anguish 
from eyes quickened by jealousy and suspicion. I 
dared not absent myself from the haunts of dissipation, 
lest it should be said, that I cared more for the danger 
of a good man than the heartless idlers whose ridicule 
I dreaded. I rose from a pillow deluged with salt 
tears, and l)ound my aching temples with red-roiftp 
wreatlis. I danced, when 1 would fain have knelt to 
heaven in frantic supplication for that precious life. 

I laughed with my lips, when the natural language of 
my heart would have been moans, sorrowful and 
many. Every day I, like any other slight acquaint¬ 
ance, sent a servant to make complimentary inquiries 
concerning Trevor’s health. One day, in answer to 
my message, my servant brought me intelligence that 
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the crisis of the fever had arrived, and that his fate 
■would that night be decided. It was added too, that 
the physicians feared the worst. That evening I found 
it impossible to continue the struggle between llie 
careless seeming and the breaking lieart. I shut my¬ 
self into my own apartment, and gave free course to 
sorrow. I fled to prayer, and, with incoherent and 
passionate beseechings, implored that the just man 
might live, even though I were never more to see him. 
I read over the church service; as I read, recalling 
every intonation of that venerated voice, now spent in 
the ravings of delirium, perhaps soon to be hushed in 
death I 1 searched out the texts of Scripture on which 
he used to dwell, and, while I pondered «n the awful 
event which the night might bring forth, a sudden 
impulse of superstition seized me. I resolved to seek 
from the sacred book an omen of the morrow’s issue ; 
and, opening it at hazard, determined to regard the 
first verso that sliould present itself as the oracle of 
destiny. The words that met my eyes were appallingly 
appropriate, “ He pleased God and was beloved, and 
living among sinners he was translated. He was taken 
away lest wickedness should alter his understanding, 
or deceit beguile his soul. Being made perfect in a 
short space, he fulfilled a long time.” These awful 
words smote me like the fiat of doom. A wild sad 
yearning to look even upon the walls that enclosed 
Mm seized me; and, with some difficulty, eluding the 
observation of my domestics, I walked towards Trevor’s 
house unattended and unsheltered, through darkness 
and driving rain. Streets over which I had been 
often borne in triumph and in joy, I now trod on foot, 
in tears, and alone, the pilgrim of grief and love. 1 
reached Trevor’s house, and stood on the thre.shold he 
had so often crossed on his angel errands of good-will 
to man, and which he might never more pass but as a 
journeyer to the grave. O for one last look of his 
living, breathing form! And there had been times 
and hours, now fled for ever, wdien I might have 
touched his hand, and met his eye, and won his kindly 
smile, and 1 had swept past him with haughty seeming 
and hypocritical coldness! True, my haughtiness and 
coldness w'ere nothing to him, then, or now, but they 
were much to my remorseful memory. Convulsive 
throbbings shook my frame, and I had raised the 
knocker in the purpose of inquiring whether he still 
lived, when the ever-haunting fear of detection re¬ 
strained me. I passed to the other side, from which I 
could see the closely curtained windows of the patient’s 
chamber, and could discern, by the faint light within, 
the gliding forms of his attendants. Long I paced the 
dark and silent street, gazing upon the walls that held 
all that 1 prized on earth—pouring out my heart like 
water unto one who, on leaving the world, would cast 
back no regretful thought on me—one, on whom the 
ponderous tomb might shortly close, and shut me out 
into the void and dreary world, with my unregarded 
love, and my unpitied weeping. 

But morning brought unhoped joy: Trevor lived, 
would live—my praypr had .ascended ! 

After his recovery he visited all his acquaintance, 
and me among the rest. I now met him lor the first 
time free from the prying observation of others, and this 
together with the joy of seeing him after so painful an 
absence, imparted a cordiality to my manner, w'hich 
seemed to fill him with a pleased surprise. But much 
as I desired to please him, I found it impossible to 
make any eflbrt towards doing so; my powers of con¬ 
versation were utterly paralyzed; and, though he 
stayed a considerable time, 1 feared that he must think 
me a most vapid and unintelligent being. Hitherto I 
had not seen Trevor pay marked attention to any 
woman, but one evening he came to a concert, accom¬ 
panied by a matron and a young lady, both strangers 
to me, the latter a fair and interesting, but not strik¬ 
ingly beautiful girl. Trevor and she seemed to be on 


intimate and even affectionate terms. I learned her 
name. It was not his. She was not his sister. I 
began to know the tortures of jealousy. Next evening 
I was at a ball. Trevor was not there. We were 
dancing the quadrille of 2m Pastorelle, and I was stand¬ 
ing alone, (at that part where the lady’s own and op¬ 
posite partners advance to meet her,) when I heard a 
lady near me say to another, “ So, Mr. Trevor and 

Miss-- are to be married immediately.” This knell 

of my happiness rung out amid the sounds of music 
and laughter. The dancers opposite, struck with the 
blanched and spectral hue of my complexion, cried out 
at once, “ What is the matter? Miss Howard, you are 
ill;” but with a strong, proud effort, I replied, that I 
w'as perfectly well, danced through my part, and then 
stood beside Lord E-, who was as usual my part¬ 

ner. The ladies were still engaged in the same con¬ 
versation. “ He goes into Devonshire next week, for 
a change of air after his long illness. He is to remain 
some time on a visit at her father’s house. I under¬ 
stand it is a long engagement.” 

Lord E-heard these words, and guessed at once 

the cause of my sudden pallor. I saw that he did, and 
resolved to defy his penetration. Never had I been 
so wildly gay, never excited so much admiration as on 
that miserable evening. The recklessness of despair 
bewildered me, and in a sort of mad conspiracy with 
fate against my own happiness, I gave my irrevocable 

promise to be the wife of Lord E-. A double bar 

W'as thus placed between me and the most perfect of 
God’s creatures. He had selected one (doubtless wor¬ 
thy of him) with whom to tread virtue’s “ ways of 
pleasantness, and paths of peace,” while J, linked in a 
dull bond with one whom I nor loved nor hated, must 
pursue the weary round of an existence without aim, 
or duty or affection. 1 was but nineteen, and happi¬ 
ness was over—hope, the life of life, was dead; and 
the future, the imagination’s wdde domain, nothing but 
one dim and desolate expanse. 

Lord E-made the most ostentatious preparations 

for our approaching union, -tyhich he look care should 
be publicly known, so that 1 was congratulated upon 
it by my acquaintance, and among the rest by Trevor 
himself. But the more I reflected, the more I loathed 

the thought of marrying Lord E-. He could not 

be blind to my reluctance; but his avarice and vanity 
were both interested in the fulfilment of my promise. 
To a man who had desired my love, my unwillingness 
to fulfil the contract would have been a sufficient 

cause for dissolving it; but Lord E- had wooed 

my wealth, and 1 had promised it to him—how then 
could I retract? Gladly, indeed, w'ould I have given 
half my fortune in ransom of my rash pledge, but such 
a barter was impossible, and I saw no means of es¬ 
caping the toils which my own folly had woven around 
me. 

One day, while I was revolving lhe.se bitter thoughts, 

and awaiting the infliction of a visit from Lord E_, 

a letter, in a strange hand, was delivered to me. It 
ran thus:— 

“ My dear Augusta—Did you ever hear of a wild 
youth, your brother, who was supposed to have been 
lost at sea, when you were a baby ? I am that bro¬ 
ther; I fear 1 dare no longer say, that youth. I have 
passed through as many adv'enturcs as would rig out 
ten modern novels, but which would be out of place 
in this little brotherly epistle. At last, however, I was 
seized with a strange fit of home sickness, and coming 
to England to recover, 1 find my pretty little sister a 
wit, a beauty, and heiress of my heritage. 1 under¬ 
stand, and you are doubtless also aware, that my father 
never gave up all hope of my return, and that by his 
will I am entitled to all his property, except a paltry 
portion of ten thousand pounds for you. But I have 
seen you, my dear little girl, and like you vastly, so 
that you may be sure that I shall not limit your portion 
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as my father did. I candidly confess that I doubt 
whether I may be able legally to prove my title, 
though my old nurse, who lives with you, and with 
whom I have had an interview, recognised me easily. 
I shall visit you, however, and I am sure when you 
compare me with my father’s portrait, you will acknow¬ 
ledge me to be your loving brother, 

“ HeiNry Howard.” 

I was well aware of the clause in my father’s will 
to which the writer alluded; but it had always seemed 
to me, and to my guardians, a mere dead letter. Some 
time before I might have grieved at the prospect of 
losing my wealth ; now it filled me with joy, as afford¬ 
ing a hope of release from Lord E-. I flew to nurse, 

and found her ready to swear to the stranger’s identity 
with the lost Henry Howard. I seized my pen joy¬ 
fully, and addressed to him a few hasty lines. 

“ My dear Brother—If you be indeed my brother— 
you shall only need to prove your title to my own 
heart. My sense of justice, and not the mandate of 
the law, shall restore your inheritance to you. As to 
my portion, I shall accept of nothing but that which is 
legally mine, until I know whether I shall require it, 
or whether I can love you well enough to be your 
debtor.” 

I had scarcely despatched this billet, when Lord 
E- was announced. I received him with un¬ 

wonted gaiety, for I was charmed to be the first from 
whom he should hear of my altered circumstances. I 
longed to take his sordid spirit by surprise, and break 
triumphantly and at once, from his abhorred thraldom. 
He was delighted with my unusual affability, and w^as 
more than ever prodigal of his “ Adorable Augustas,” 
&c.—more than ever ardent in his vows of unchange¬ 
able love. I maliciously drew him on, asking with a 
soft Lydia-Languish air, whether he could still love 
me, should any mischance deprive me of my fortune ? 
O what a question ? He could imagine no happier lot 
than to live with me in a cottage upon dry bread, and 
love, and sighs and roses. I professed my satisfaction, 
and, congratulating him on such a brilliant opportunity 
of proving his disinterestedness, related what had oc¬ 
curred. To me it was most amusing to witness, first, 
his incredulity, then his blank dismay, and lastly, his 
languid professions of constancy, ludicrously mingled 
with stammering complaints of his own embarrassed 
circumstances, which would prevent his obeying the 
dictates of affection, by urging his immediate union. 
A short postponement would now be necessary, &c. 
&c. At last, raising his looks to mine, he met my 
mocking and derisive smile, and saw the joy that 
danced in my eyes. He thereupon thought proper to 
discover that I had never loved him, and found it con¬ 
venient to be mightily indignant thereat. I nodded 
assent to his sapient conjecture, and drawing my harp 
towards me, sang with mock pathos the first line of 
“For the lack of gold he’s left me O!” Though a 
release from our engagement was now desirable to 
him, he was deeply mortified at the manner of it; and 
making me a sulky bow, he departed, while I trilled 
forth in merrier measure, 

0! ladies beware of a false young knight, 

Who loves and who rides away. 

So ended Lord E-’s everlasting constancy. 

My brother’s return, and Lord E-’s consequent 

desertion, were soon known to the world; and a dan¬ 
gerous illness with w’hich I was at this time seized, 
vras generally ascribed to these causes. But far other 
were my thoughts. I looked back with thankfulness 
on my deliverance from the danger of marrying a man 

80 wonhless as Lord E-had proved; and, though 

the means of beneficence and enjoyment were dimi- 
nishech I looked forward to a more happy and useful 
life than I had hitherto led. I had, too, proud resolves 
of vanquishing my predilection for Trevor; but a passion 
L 


based upon virtue is so indestructible, and the youthful 
heart clings with such a fond tenacity even to its de¬ 
feated hopes, that 1 could not forego the desire of earn¬ 
ing at least his society and friendship. I could not 
conceal from myself tliat his passionless esteem would 
be dearer to me than the undivided homage of a hun¬ 
dred hearts. He had been in Devonshire during ray 
illne.ss, but returned before I had recovered. My sup¬ 
posed misfortunes were a sufficient passport to. his 
kindness; and he who had been reserved and distant 
in the days of ray prosperity, was all assiduity in the 
season of sickness and reverse of fortune. Every day 
during my convalescence he made me a fong visit, 
and every day augmented my delight in his society 
and unrivalled conversation. His visits were those 
of a Christian pastor, and in that paternal character, 
he one day expressed his approbation of the cheerful 
fortitude with which I had sustained such trying 
misfortunes. I could not bear that he should think 

I ever loved Lord E-, (for I saw that it was to 

him he chiefly alluded,) and I impetuously protested 
that I had ever been indifferent to him, and considered 
my release a blessing. This avowal seemed to esta¬ 
blish a more intimate friendship and confidence be¬ 
tween us, in the course of which I learned that it was 
Trevor’s brother, (a Devonshire country gentleman,) 

and not himself, who was engaged to Miss-, the 

lady whom I had seen with him at the concert. 

Trevor’s visits, which had commenced in compas¬ 
sionate kindness towards me, were now continued for 
his own gratification; and before one brief and happy 
month had passed away, I had won the first love of 
his warm and holy heart, and knew myself his chosen 
one, his companion through lime and through eternity. 
The long-sought was found—the long-loved was my 
lover! In describing the origin and progress of his 
regard, Trevor admitted that his former intentional 
avoidance of my society was the result of a preposses¬ 
sion which he feared to indulge, partly from a belief 

in the report of my engagement to Lord E-, but 

chiefly from an opinion that my education and habits 
must have rendered my character uncongenial to his. 

I too had my confidings to make; but though I shed 
blissful tears on the bosom of ray dear confessor, when 
owning my past errors and frivolity, I did not acknow¬ 
ledge that my affection had preceded his own, and I 
was many months his wedded wife before he learnt 
to guess how long and hopelessly he had been beloved. 

How little do we know of each other’s joys or sor¬ 
rows ! When, on the first Sunday after my recovery, 

I sat in my accustomed place in cliurch, there was not 
perhaps one of my acquaintance who did not consider 
me an object of compassion. They did not know the 
bright reversal of my doom; they could not believe 
that I was the happiest creature who trod the earth, 
nor imagine the overflowing tenderness with which I 
listened to the eloquent preacher, and turned from him 
to look upon my wan and wasted hand, where sparkled 
the ring of our betrothment, as if to assure my throb¬ 
bing heart that happiness so perfect, was not a dream. 

Since then, years have passed, many and full of 
blessings. The inheritance whose timely loss gained 
me my precious husband, has reverted to our duteous 
children, who know how to use it better than did their 
mother in her days of thoughtlessness and pride. They 
exemplify the good parent’s blessed power to make his 
children virtuous as himself; and when I see them, in 
turn, exerting a similar power, and remember that ail 
that they or I possess of goodness, we owe to the influ¬ 
ence of one true Christian, I am filled with a sublime 
sense of the value and exalted dignity of virtue. 

My Stephen’s hairs are white, but his heart has 
known no chill. He loves, fondly as ever, the faded 
face that now, as in its day of bloom, still turns to him 
for guidance or approval, and I—eternity could not, 
wear out my love for him ? 
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THE MISERIES 

OF BXSING AN AGRBKABIiB FBLIiOW. 


“ I’d ralher be an umbrellO 
Than an ‘agreeable, pleasant fellow.’”—OW5ong. 


“In all my wand’rings tlirough this world of care, 

Of all my griefs—and heaven has given my share,” 

I have ever found my “agreeable” qualities the 
greatest curse nature could have put upon me. From 
my earliest hours 

“I could smile, and smile, and smile, and be agreeable'" 

Nature seemed to have fonned me just as she was 
taking her wine, for I was, and am still 

“An abridgement of all that is pleasant in man.” 

I can dance, sing, scrap-bookise, play the guitar, 
speak Italian and French, scandalize my best friend, 
choose a hunter, agree that “ charity covereth a mul¬ 
titude of sins” with Miss N—e, and take a hand at 

ecarte with her Grace of-; but, like the hero of 

the “ Happy Valley,” I am still miserable—not a se¬ 
cond elapses betw’een the “ never ending still begin¬ 
ning” raps at my door—my purse is drained by the 
unpaid invitations of my acquaintances—night after 
night am I compelled to be the Apollo of the scene— 
my cheek has become bronzed by the “ tropic flames 
of beauty’s eyes,” and a constant exposure to the noon¬ 
tide sun in gipseying parties, water excursions, park 
driving, and ciceroneing—nay, so enormous is the de-! 
mand for my company, that my tailor has set up his 
carriage, and my boot maker has taken his casuio at 
Kew by my patronage alone. In vain I learn Zim¬ 
merman by heart, in hopes of becoming a “ bore;” in 
vain I speak to my law friends of the game laws or the 
Catholic bill;—their “Oh las,” disarm me at once, 
and I must be “ at my pleasant work again.” 

And now for my tale of wo. I have before said, 
that even in the springtide of childhood I was agree¬ 
able:—-from which, with “all sedition, privy conspir¬ 
acy, and rebellion,” good reader, “ good Lord deliver 
thee!” lest like me, thou live to see the miseries of it, 
and become unthankful. 

It would little amuse the reader (gentle or ungentle) 
to know how often I was “Dalby’d, Daily d, and God- 
frey’d,” or carried down from the nursery to be “little 
deared” in the boudoir, or caressed in the servants’ 
hall;_pass we over all that to my school days, when 

“ Ushers flogg’d, and boys gave forth their ‘ Ohs.’ ” 

“Never believe a great broad-faced, beetle-browed 
spoon, when he tells you, with a sigh that would upset 
a schooner, Uiat the happiest days of a man’s life are 
those he spends at school,” says the editor of the-Scotch 
Magazine. I beg to be an exemption from this rule, 
and trust the reader will not doubt my veracity, when 
I affirm that mine were the most delightful of my ex¬ 
istence. Far different from the rough, unchristian 
usages of pedagogues, birches, and unfeeling ushers, 
were my hours. Of an evening, when all “ my co- 
mates and brothers in exile” were boring their brains 
over Homer, Xenophon, and those “ ancient monsters;” 
or, “ sweetly sleeping, sweetly snoring,” on their stone¬ 
like beds, I was seated comfortably by the di awing- 
room fire, or promenading the shrubberies of my tutor, 
making the “ agreeable” to his lady, or regaling her 
guests with solosa la Veluti ; instead of the infamous 
‘ sky blue” wherewith my schoolfellows dosed them¬ 


selves; my breakfast consisted of buttered toast, an¬ 
chovy paste, cream, coffee, and various meats, and 
when the little unfortunates were turned out mid ice 
and cold, to warm their limbs with exercise in the 
open air, I was permitted to draw near the blazing 
hearth, or the “ Doctor’s tea-tableand all because I 
was “ agreeable.” 

I spent the time in this manner for four years, at the 
termination of which, being eighteen, I was sent to 
Oxford, and then I found the misery of being “ com¬ 
panionable.” Instead of making my way with credit 
and distinction to the highest classes, I found myself 
lamentably deficient; my former master’s “ fair leader” 
had completely ruined me with toast and kindness, 
and I stood below many “ men” {anglice boys of nine¬ 
teen or twenty) whose heads scarce reached my waist¬ 
coat, I was not long at “ Queen’s” before it was 
luiown I could sing a good song, empty a bottle, gave 
the most elegant dinners of all the collegers, and had 
the most indecent Venuses money could buy, to stock 
my “ rooms” with. Then again commenced my ruin 
—my wine parties were frequent, my vehicle con¬ 
stantly rolling, my companions agreeable, and my 
studies neglected. At length the examination ap¬ 
proached, and I endeavoured to make up by hard 
study and perseverance what I had lost by over kind¬ 
ness and visiting; but it was useless—the day came 
— the questioning commenced, and I was “ spooned.” 
Mad with vexation and disgust at the publicity of my 
disgrace, I was seeking my rooms, when my path was 
impeded by the foul fiend himself, in the shape of 
Henry Augustus Demander,—before my arrival reck¬ 
oned the most delightful fellow of all the Halls. That 
he hated me I was well aware, for I had many proofs 
of malignity. “ Good morning, squire,” said the tor¬ 
turer, advancing towards me with a laugh that savour¬ 
ed strongly of the fiend, “ how are ye this morning?— 
nay, man, do not look so ferocious, for I will not rob 
you of your well-earned honours, I have no ambition 
of ‘ spoonbilism,’ believe me.” Heated to the utmost 
by passion, 

I hastily seiz’d him, full dress’d as he was. 

For I very well knew what the knave meant; 

And swinging him rudely, too rudely, alas. 

He stumbled and fell on the pavement. 

But like another Antaeus, instantly rose with redoubled 
strength, and would, no doubt, have made my face 
any thing but beautiful, had not my guardian angel 
descended in the shape of Dr. Study, the head digni¬ 
tary of my college. Afraid of being detected in such 
a situation, Mr. Demander took to flight, leaving me in 
the possession of half a yard of his gown and a lewd 
copy of Ovid. I had not been at home more than 
half an hour, when my late antagonist favoured me 
with an invitation to meet him next morning, as “ be¬ 
came a man of honour and a gentleman,” at a short 
distance from the towm. Although no coward, I must 
confess an antipathy to that false idea of courage 
which frequently leads men to murder each other to 
support their “ honour,” and to prove to the world how 
willing they are to be made “ butts” of on the slightest 
occasion. Such lives are scarce worth preserving if 
they be at the disposal of every knave that can draw 
a trigger. Such were my contemplations as I sat pe¬ 
rusing my enemy’s note; but when I remembered 
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that all eyes were upon my conduct, I gave up my 
philosophy, and calling for my desk, 

“ I penn’d an answer—sent it—fought,” 

and wounded Mr. Henry Augustus Demander in the 
right arm, which, as it enabled him to wear a black 
silk sling, and look “ interesting,” he no doubt freely 
forgave me. Fearing expulsion, like many great men, 
I prudently resolved to retire, (vulgariter, avoid kick¬ 
ing out,) and accordingly left the university, wishing 
my agreeable qualities at the bottom of the bottomless 
pit 

Having lost all chances of succeeding in obtaining 
a living by this “ untoward event,” I next turned my 
thoughts to the army, wisely resolving as the “ church 
militant here on earth” had refused to enlist me, to 
seek it beneath the banners of his Most Gracious Ma¬ 
jesty ; and as the war in Spain was then going on to¬ 
lerably successfully, that is to say, there being not more 
than five hundred men killed per diem, I purchased a 
commission in the —th regiment of hussars, of the 

Right Hon. George-, who liked the sound of 

the band better than the booming of 

“ Great ordnance in the field ; 
or, 

“ The shot, the shout, the groan of war,” 

and joined the great Arthur at Badajoz: every one 
knows (or may know, if they will read Lieutenant- 
Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular War) the 
hardships we warriors underwent in that part of the 
world; my sufferings, like every other officer’s, were 
very severe: at Salamanca I w as obliged to pistol a 
charger, that three months previous to my departure 
from England, had cost me three hundred and fifty 
guineas. At Burgos, I saw my baggage, containing 
three full dress jackets, valued at fifty pounds each; 
and a dozen pair of “ Hobby’s best,” carried off by a 
fellow with mustachios that might have served to 
sweep the roads; and at Talavera, w^as forced to feed 
upon beef-steaks and onions dressed in the breastplate 
of a guardsman! I know not how, but so it was, whe¬ 
ther the Frenchmen thought it a pity to slay such a 
handsome set of fellows as composed our regiment, or 
had compassion on our “ innocence,”—but on our re¬ 
turn to England wo found only twenty-four men, and 
those chiefly of the file, had perished, while in most 
other corps the loss was immense. Perceiving in the 
gazette a lieutenancy in the —Ih dragoons was va¬ 
cant, I wrote to my colonel, begging his interest to 
procure it: ho promised, and I had every hope of ob¬ 
taining the promotion, for the commanding officer was 
a man of high family; but my hopes were vain—the 
secretary wrote me that it had been already obtained 
by the son of an earl. Seeing little hope of advance¬ 
ment, at the close of ten years I sold out, contrary to 
the desire of my brother officers and my colonel, who, 

I afterwards found, on applying at tlie horse guards 
for my pay, had sent a request to the highest quarter 
that my petition might not be granted, as I was a 
“ damned pleasant fellow, and he did not wish to lose 
me from the messand thus was the “ service” de¬ 
prived of a faithful soldier, because he was too “ agree¬ 
able” to be promoted. Disgusted with the world 
and worldlings, I drove doum to an estate of ray fa¬ 
ther’s, in Suffolk, determined to “ misanthropise” and 
be romantic; but all ray plans were disconcerted by 
the 

Large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands” 

of Miss Emily Hathenden, whose estate bordered on 
ray own. As scenes of passion, like law cases, are far 
more agreeable to those interested in them, than to 
those who do not participate in the glorious uncer¬ 


tainty of either, be it sufficient to say, that after the 
usual quantity of nonsensical love epistles, vows 
breathed by moonlight, presents, eye discoursings, and 
sighings, I obtained a promise from my lady love that 
she would be mine;—but “ vanity of vanities!” just 
as I was about to select the usual quantity of lace and 
jewellery, for the first appearance of my “ lady” as a 
bride, down came Mr. Courtem in a chaise and four 
told me he was going with his family to Switzerland 
for the summer months, and I was such a “ devilish 
pleasant fellow,” the ladies had “ sworn” they would 
not go without me. I could not possibly refuse, as this 
gentleman was very likely to be prime minister on the 
downfal of the opposite party, and had promised me 
the first borough that became vacant; besides, his son 
had been my second at Oxford, and Mrs. Courtem used 
to send me such presents at my first academy; but yet 
I could not readily tear myself from her whom I loved 
so tenderly. We wept, we promised eternal faithful¬ 
ness to each other, broke a sovereign (sixpence is a 
vulgar coin) and parted. Months flew by, and I re¬ 
turned with my friends to England, picturing the hap¬ 
piness in store forme, and forming plans to increase it; 
but, 

“ Alas, for human happiness! 

Alas, for human sorrow! 

Our schemes all come to nothingness!” 

They were but schemes, airy castles, baby-houses,— 
which a fillip of fate throws down in an instant. 
Anxious again to behold my heart’s idol, I ordered 
post-horses, and w'ent down immediately to her fa¬ 
ther’s seat, and learned with aching brain and heated 
heart she was married. Thus did I lose the best wife 
in the world, because, forsooth, 1 w^as “ an agreeable 
fellow!” 

These, gentle reader, are a few of the miseries my 
“agreeableness” has brought me into; were I to write 
them all, six octavo volumes w’ould scarce contain them: 
if therefore like me you have the misfortune to be a 
pleasant companion, for your own sake “ check the in¬ 
clination;”—quote Greek; call Mrs. Norton’s beautiful 
poem, the Sorrows of Rosalie, namby pamby; run 
down Rouge et Noire or Ecarte; dress vulgarly; sing 
without a voice: abuse Ascot with the Hon. James 

--, or drink port with the guards,—-do any thing 

that is nonsensical; but if you wish to be at rest, 

“ Eschew the agreeable vein,” 

. I it bring dowm your gray hairs with sorrow to the 

•ve. 

Charles A-. 


One of the best and most w'holesome signs of the 
progress of sound tliinking, in matters of education is, 
that while classical literature is not so inordinately 
and exclusively cherished as formerly, every facility 
to acquire it is ten times more encouraged. Thus we 
have in progress translations of the classics—not, in¬ 
deed, so good as the classics themselves, but still the 
next best thing. And really for those orders of men 
who wish to know, but can scarcely afford time to the 
preparatory acquisition of two difficult languages, these 
translations ' • of inestimable use. As a reservoir for 
great and abstract principles of action, individual and 
political, the ancients are but of trifling value; but 
every thing that should accompany, illustrate, enforce, 
adorn such principles, are to be found among them in 
so copious and golden a profusion, that he who wants 
to well express modern opinions, should imbue himself 
with the nobleness and simplicity of ancient language. 
What an unfailing tutor for a pure style in English, is 
the knowledge of Latin! 
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THE TRAITOR. 


THE traitor; 

BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 

IDA-BERTRAM. 

Ida. At length we meet; how I have sought for thee, 
That my full heart might vent itself in words, 

And so find rest. Oh Bertram, is it true ? 

Hast thou entrapped, betrayed, lured on to death 
The man who was thy general ? whose arm 
(Thou could’st not slay him but in manacles!) 

So oft hath fought and conquered by thy side ? 

Hast thou done this ? 

Bertram. I have. And were it still 
To do again, I would repeat the deed. 

From the hushed camp, at midnight, forth I led him, 
Under pretence to show the secret pass 
Which leads to llderstein. His boasted watch 
Heard not the creaking of the iron doors 
That closed upon their proud victorious chief 
He tlianked me as we went; yet chide not thou, 

For, Ida, had I loved thee less, perchance 
J had been less a traitor. 

Ida. Love me, Bertram! 

Love me I why so you loved Count Insinger— 

Or said you loved I so stood in his bright presence— 
So watched his open, undeceiving eye— 

And read therein the temper of his mind— 

Whom yet thou hast betrayed to chains and death. 

And thou didst let him thank thee! Bertram, Bertram! 
Did not thy blood run cold when his true hand 
Grasped thine? when from his unsuspecting longue 
The words of thankfulness gushed forth, as ’twere 
From the full fountain of a grateful heart? 

Didst thou not shrink and shudder at his touch ? 

Bertram. He is mine enemy, and thine; the foe 
Of all ihy father’s house; the oppressor’s tool 
Wherewith we are ground to dust. I was his soldier— 
But that was when he loved the armour’s rust 
Better than ermined robe or waving plume— 

He is too courtly for a general! 

And as 1 loved him once, so now I hate him! 

Ida. Why, meet him then upon the open field; 
There, front to front, make ye your quarrel sooth ; 

And God be with the right! Now mark me, Bertram! 
Thou hast been counted brave. When horrid death 
Was round thee, and above thee, and beneath thee— 
When the loud clash of arms, the roar of guns, 

The shouts confused of those that fought and won, 

The feeble groans of those who fought and fell. 

Were hoarsely mingled in one common sound;— 

And the sulphureous canopy of smoke. 

Slow floating on the carnage-sickened breeze, 

Gave distant glimpses of the routed foe;— 

High hast thou felt thy heart in triumph bound. 

Look back to them, for never shall those days 
Return to bless thee with a glorious joy. 

Go where thou wilt, the curse of fear goes with thee! 
The consciousness that thou hast played the traitor— 
That in this wide and weary w’orld of ours. 

There is one voice whose tones would chill thy heart. 
One eye before whose glance thine own must quail. 
This single thought shall scare thy midnight hour, 
Dash from thy feasting lips the untasted cup, 

Unnerve thine arm in combat, blanch thy cheek, 

And make a coward of thee, German soldier! 
Bertram. Ida! 

Ida. There is a mournful mockery in thy tone. 

For it doth bring me back thy better days. 

When my lone prayers, breathed forth at Heaven’s 
high throne 

Were not thy scoff; when on that iron brow. 

Guilt had not set his seal, nor fierce revenge 
Lit up a dreadful fire w'ithin thine eyes. 

Then thou didst love me; then my voice could sway— 
Then life—oh! happy days! 


Bertram. Thou weepesi, Ida! 

Ida. Should I not weep, remembering what thou 
wert. 

To witness what these fearful years have made Ihee X 
But he! ihou’lt free him, Bertram, wdlt thou not? 
fbr my sake— mine! Ah! wherefore dost thou pause? 
Ev«en now thy shrinking and irresolute eye 
Wanaers from place to place, as though the earth 
Were a troad tablet, from whose written rules 
Thou might’st direct thy course. Wilt free him, Bertram? 
Bertram. I have no power. 

Ida. I know thou hast not power 
To open wide his prison doOrs, and say, 

“ Go forth, and breathe again the mountain breeze, 
And slake thy hot brow in the mountain stream. 

And climb with vigorous limb the mountain’s side, 
And grasp thy brother warriors’ hands in thine. 

For thou art free!” 

This, Bertram, this I know thou canst not do; 

The lion thou hast toiled, the hunters guard. 

And well by day and night their watch is kept. 

But thou who couldsi so wisely plot to slay, 

Can’st thou not plot to save ? Is there no hope. 

No wild escape, no glimmering ray of light ? 

Oh! if you ever loved me, free this man! 

Bertram. Vain is thy adjuration! vain thy prayer! 
The feverish brow lies cold; the w ell nerved limbs. 
Slackened and stiff, no longer need more space 
Than half the narrow dungeon could afford. 

Death— death hath freed Count Insinger! 

Ida. Oh, heaven! 

But thou dost jest—thou couldst not tell it me 
So calmly, were it true; thy lip would quiver. 

Thine eye would shrink; thy hand, thy hand, would 
tremble; 

Thy voice would falter forth the horrid words. 

Even as a tale of blood is ever told; 

Thy brow—oh, God! that grim and gloomy smile 
Sends a chill poison creeping through my veins! 

And yet it is not true! he could not die! 

Young, proud, brave, beautiful; but yestermom 
The chief of thousands, wdio would all have given 
Their life’s blood, drop by drop, for love of him. 

He could not die! Who told me he was dead ? 

The tameless energy, the aspiring hope. 

The proud ambition, the unshaken truth. 

That dwelt within his heart—have all these perished? 
Is his name but a sound ? his memory 
A flitting shadow, w'hich from time to time 
Shall steal across our hearts and sadden them, 

And pass away again like other shadows ? 

Is all that vxis Count Insinger cold dust? [Pauses. 
Save me, dear Bertram, playmate of my youth! 

For horrible dreams are madd’ning my poor brain; 
Catch me, and fold me closely to thy bosom. 

Ere that dark rivulet of crimson blood 
Which flows between us part our souls for ever. 

Hark! there are voices ringing through the air; 

They call thee, “ murdererf but answer not. 

I’ll hide thee! not in the earth, for there he lies; 

Nor in the sea, for blood hath tinged its waves; 

But in my heart—my wrung and broken heart! 

[Sinks down. 

I had a loved companion of thy name 

In days long past, and for his sake I’ll hide thee; 

And thou shall bear a message from my lips 
To his far distant ear. He’ll weep for me— 

I know he’ll weep: I would have wept for him, 
Though he forsook me. Tell him that his name 
Was the last sound that lingered on my tongue. 
Bertram! it is earth’s music! Bertram! now! [Dies. 
Bertram. If thou hadst cursed me, pale and broken 
flower, 

I could have borne it! if thy heart’s deep love 
Had turned to hate, I could have braved that hate. 

But this! oh God!— 
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THE ATIJRE. 

Look on thli picture.”—5Ao&ipearc. 


CHAPTER I. 

Mr. Diaper Garnet was standing at his shop door, 
diving his hands into his pockets ,* anon rubbing, and 
causing them to revolve over each other with a lei¬ 
surely satisfaction; presently, introducing his thumbs 
into the arms of his waistcoat, casting an eye occasion¬ 
ally at the sunny atmosphere around; and, in short, 
betraying evident comfort with the most perfect com¬ 
posure. 

And indeed, as things wont, Garnet might very rea¬ 
sonably deem himself well off. Just married to a 
pretty little creature, who, in addition to a constant 
flow of high spirits, and an ine.vhaustible stock of good 
temper, had brought him a sufficient dowry; estab¬ 
lished in a jeweller’s shop, which, although small, 
contained, not to mention that priceless gem Mrs. G., 
many others of inferior value and lustre; and blest 
with an inimitable skill in the adjustment of jewellery, 
and irresistibly persuasive in the recommendation of 
plate, what could possibly thwart his advancement in 
life? 

His thoughts had been occupied all the morning by 
a review of the flattering circumstances of his situation. 
He called to mind the pithy and profound sayings of 
his master, old Agate, now deceased, and lying in the 
adjacent ciiurchyard; by a heedful interpretation of 
which he had caused himself to prosper. He remem¬ 
bered, with a triumphant smile, (for he had now dis¬ 
carded them,) his juvenile fault.s, vices, and indiscre¬ 
tions; he conjured to memory that auspicious day, 
when, twitching from its congenial cotton, one of his 
own wedding rings, he insinuated it on tlie left hand 
fourth finger of his Lucy; and, above all, he had the 
eye of retrospection upon those three per cents trans¬ 
ferred into his own name in the books of the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England, just over the 
way. 

To have seen Garnet at this moment, you would 
have sworn that he deserved these blessings. There 
was a seraphic delight in his round and cherubic 
countenance, as he warbled a soft and sentimental air. 
He was gorgeously dressed in an open blue coat, a 
velvet waistcoat enriched by a gold chain, and panta¬ 
loons of amazing tightness. He was going presently 
to the exhibition witli Mrs. Garnet. 

The approach of a young lady di.ssipated the con¬ 
cluding shake of “ Love’s young Dream,” and brought 
signals of recognition into his visage. “ Ha, my dear 
Miss Lucy Penfold,” said he, with kind solicitude, 

“ ’tis a world since I saw you! how is your excellent 
father?” Miss Lucy satisfied him upon that point. 

“ Mother?” 

“Quite well.” 

“Yourself?” 

“Also quite well.” 

“Why then, all’s well,” retorted Garnet, laughing 
at his own wit. “But pray walk in, the pathway is 
so narrow, and we have so many accidents from the 
cabs at this corner. A dreadful accident happened 
just now. Oh! there are many lives lost by cabs— 
this was a young man, very fine young man too; here’s 
his card—‘ Mr. Henry Augustus Fogg.’ But what ails 
you, my dear Miss Penfold? you turn pale—sit down 
—that’s right—hilloa!—what the deuce?—fainted, by 
the Lord!” 

With these words Mr. Garnet leaped over the coun¬ 
ter, and sought to restore the young lady by the appli¬ 
cation of salts. As he hung over her, he could not lielp 


I thinking that he had never seen her look so charming 
before. Miss Lucy Penfold was, certainly, a very 
pretty girl, but Garnet had tender recollections that 
rendered her additionally interesting. He had once 
sighed for her, and sighed in vain. A desperate 
thought crossed the threshold of his brain. He quail¬ 
ed at the idea of welcoming it. “Eh? what? shall I? 
Mrs. G.’s not in the back parlour. iSio one will be the 
wiser. Pll snatch a kiss.” 

Just as he was about to perform this felonious feat, 
Miss Lucy revived, and murmured in a faint voice, 
but with a trembling emphasis, “ Did you say, sir, that 
the young gentleman was killed?” 

“Killed, Miss!” said Garnet, striving to recover a 
composure, which the surprise of her revival had in 
some measure disturbed; “killed. Miss!—young gen¬ 
tleman ?—ey—Fogg—oh, no—killed—no—bruised his 
elbow, or some such small matter. No, I said dread¬ 
ful accidents did sometimes happen; but, you're so 
susceptible. Miss Penfold, pray be calm;” and he at¬ 
tempted a glance of lender interest at the invalid wdth 
one eye, while he sought to include, with ^ae other 
organ of vision, a prospect of the back parlo;;, . 

“And now. Miss Lucy,” resumed the indiscreet 
goldsmith, “ tliat you are a little composed, pray take 
the protection of my arm to your father’s; nay, I wall 
not be refused.” 

“Well, since you are so very kind,” said the young 
lady, “and as Pm still very weak, I will defer the 
business I came about, and accept your ojffer;” and the 
pair slowly departed from the shop. 

CHAPTER 11. 

“ Pll teach Mr. Garnet to pay attention to ladies in 
the shop,” exclaimed a pretty little woman as she 
issued from the back parlour, with a roguish smile 
upon her small lips. “I do believe tiie man was 
going to kiss the yoimg person. Oh tliese men! Well, 
he shall never hear tlie last of it. Pfi take care of that 
—but what’s this lying upon the ground ?” 

It was a miniature portrait of a young gentleman in. 
a blue coat, yellow waistcoat, white kercliief, and 
somewhat ostentatious frill; his hair neatly curled for 
the nonce, and liis eyes directed sideways, as though 
he were looking for the frame; in which ornament, 
however, the picture, was deficient. 

“ Well, I declare,” said Mrs. Garnet, sitting down 
on the shop stool, and leaning her hand on one Joiee, 
“a very nice young man, indeed. I wonder who he 
can be ; how' different from Mr. Garnet? Certainly,” 
she resumed, after a pause, looking obliquely at the 
picture wdth her head on one side, the more critically 
to examine it, “ certainly G.’s face is that of a griffin 
by the side of lliis—ho shall smart for this morning’s 
impudence, the little villain.” So saying, and carry¬ 
ing the painting with her, Mrs. Garnet retired again to 
the back parlour. 

Presently in runs Mr. Garnet, wiping the perspira¬ 
tion from his forehead, and drawing his watch from 
his fob. “My dear Lucy, are you ready?” said he, 
with forced vivacity, for his conscience smote him, as 
he dropped his head through the opening door of the 
back parlour, “ we shall be too late for the exhibition.” 

“ Not in such a hurry, Mr. Garnet,” said his wife, 
calmly, “ we are too late as it is. Pm sure. Pray, sir, 
come in.” Garnet crept forw'ard with the look of a 
culprit. 

“ Who was that young lady in the shop this morn¬ 
ing, sir?” 
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“Who—in the shop—ihis morning,” faltered the 
goldsmith; “ha! ha! ha! that’s a secret, Mrs. G.—a 
little private affair of my own,” added he, with a rue¬ 
ful pleasantry, as though, by gaily avowing a secret 
intrigue, he should ward off suspicion; “a secret, I 
say, not to be divulged,” rubbing his hands, and wink¬ 
ing his eye Imowingly. 

“ Then you should keep your secrets better, Mr. 
Garnet, that’s all I know,” said the lady; “you think 
I didn’t see you kiss the girl, I suppose. Ah! Mr. G., 
Mr. G.” 

“ God bless my soul, Mrs. Garnet,” cried the jow'el- 
ler, wdth a cool confidence worthy of a better cause, 
yet inwardly quaking at this unexpected discovery, 

“ really you make such strange charges; you’re such 
an eccentric woman;” hardly conscious of what he 
uttered; “ 3^011 arc such a little quiz, you know 3 *ou 
are, aren’t you now ?” and here he attempted to pinch 
her waist coaxingly, and began to dance about the 
room to hide his confusion. 

“Well, well—it’s no matter, Mr. Garnet, it is a 
happy thing for me that I have a consolation else¬ 
where,” said hlrs. Garnet, pouting, and looking ten- 
derl}^ at the same time, at something which she held 
in lier hand. “ Wiiat have 3 "ou got there, my dear,” 
cried Garnet, with renewed nerve and vigour of 
speech—“a lock of my hair, eh? Come, come, you 
must not shear ofi' Sampson’s hair by stealth, thou fond 
Delilah^ 

“ It eaiinot concern you what I have in my hand,” 
leturned the wife, kissing the precious treasure fondly. 

“Nay, now, I insist upon seeing what it is, Mrs. 
Garnet—resistance is vain—ha! a portrait!” 

“Yes, a portrait, sir.” 

“ Really, Madam, this is very' indiscreet, not to say 
culpable,” said Garnet, seriousl}'—“ I never had a por¬ 
trait taken. Let me look at it. The portrait of some 
fellow. I’ll be sworn.” 

“Why, Lord bless me.' Mr. Garnet, how you tease,” 
exclaimed the lady, with provoking coolness—“ as 
though it could signify to you whose portrait it is. I 
have had other beaux in my time, you may be sure.” 

“ The beaux may go to the devil!” cried Garnet, 
with a look of defiance, exploring the remotest corners 
of his pockets, and striding about the room in a fury. 

“ For siiame, Mr. Garnet, to mention the devil in 
my presence,” simpered the lady, without lifting her 
eyes from the portrait at which she was fondly gazing. 

“I will see it!” shouted the jealous jeweller, as, 
like Mr. Wordsworth’s cloud, wdiich 

“ Moves altogether, if it move at all,” 

with a simultaneous spring, like a tiger, he obtained 
possession of the miniature. “Pretty doings, pretty 
doings, upon my word !” exclaimed he w’ith a hysteri¬ 
cal chuckle—“this is excellent, upon my word—ha! 
ha! ha! upon my life, it’s good—not three months mar¬ 
ried, and—capital!—ruin and misery'—glorious!—de¬ 
spair and madness”—and the overpowered little man 
rushed madly into the shop with the portrait. 

CHAPTER III. 

“ I CERTAINLY was a great fool,” said Mr. Henry 
Augustus Fogg, a young gentleman of imposing ap¬ 
pearance, as he stood musingly at the front of the 
Royal Exchange, “ to quarrel w'ith Lucy, as I did, and 
.to fly in the face of old Penfold, by beating him at 
cribbage;—besides, that trip to Margate was in every 
respect ruinous; and now 1 find the door shut in my 
face, and the servant inaccessible to silver. I’ll go 
down to the little goldsmith who helped me up, after 
my fall from the cab—he may, perhaps, assist me.” 

So saying, our soliloquist wmlked dowm the street, 
and soon found himself in Garnet’s shop. 

That distracted man was seated on a stool behind 


his counter, upon which both his elbows rested—^his 
head having fallen into his extended hands. He was 
busily engaged in examining something before him. 

“ I am come, sir,” said Fogg, with respectful polite¬ 
ness, “ to thank you for your kind attention to me. I 
am the ex-cab passenger of this morning.” 

“ Sir,” sighed the goldsmith, slowly raising his head, 

“ the unfortunate are ever entitled to such services as 
—ah! what?” and he fell to a second scrutiny of the 
counter, and then, tilting himself back upon liis stool, 
leaned against the edge of a glass case behind him, 
and pushing his fingers into his waistcoat pockets, 
gazed with a wo-begone countenance at the stranger. 

“May I ask, sir,” said the other with surprise, 

“ what you have been, and are gazing at with, permit 
me to say, such lack-lustre expression?—a portrait?— 
by heavens! my portrait. How came you by this? 
Speak, goldsmith; where did you get it? Confess, 
jewel-setter, confess.” 

“ Where did I get it ?” returned Garnet, in a deeply 
moral tone, as though it were a prelude to a religious 
discourse, shaking his head and pointing to the door of 
the back parlour—“there!—my wife.” ‘ 

“ Your wife!” shrieked the other, falling upon the 
shop stool with all the immobility of the national debt, 
and, like that incubus, as though he were never to be 
removed. 

“My wife, I say,” repeated Garnet, beating his 
forehead—“ Lucy, there, reluctantly gave it up to 
me.” 

“Lucy!” screamed Fogg, burying his face in his 
hands—“ lost, for ever lost!” 

“Lost, for ever lost,” echoed the goldsmith, “ray 
good sir, do take y'our elbows off that glass case; if it 
shoxdd give way, .they’d play the deuce with the 
brooches below': lost!—then there’s a pair of us—God 
bless my soul!” 

“ Please, sir,” said a man, as he entered the shop, 
pulling off his hat, and smoothing two inches of straight 
hair on his forehead—you promised to wait on Mrs. 
Deputy Tomlins at three—it’s now half past”- 

“By the by, and so I did,” cried Garnet, as he 
bustled from his stool, and drew a small case from a 
draw'er. “ I’ll be with her instantly. Pray, Mr. Fogg, 
don’t stir till I return—this matter must be investigat¬ 
ed,” and seizing his hat, and throwing up his eyes and 
hands, he darted from the door. 

Mr. Henry Augustus Fogg remained for a consider¬ 
able period buried in profound grief;—at length, rais¬ 
ing his head, he murmured with a vindictive pressure 
of his teeth together, “ Ass that I w'as—idiot—incura- 
able fool—to go to Margate—on pleasure, I think I 
said to myself—on pleasure, ha! ha! and left ray Lucy 
to be snapt up by a mercenary and morose brooch- 
seller. But w'hy, why do I reproach myself? Is she 
not to blame? Is not perverse Penfold culpable? 
Then w'elcome revenge! Come hither, immense Ro¬ 
land, for a prodigious Oliver: the thought pleases me; 
3 ^et how?—But why?” he resumed, deviating into an¬ 
other train of thought, “ Why do I sit here like a 
fool?” 

“ I don’t know. Pm sure, sir,” answered a boy who 
had been called to mind the shop during the absence 
of Garnet, looking from under the enormous brim of a 
hat, six sizes too large for his small skull. 

“ Peace, mysterious cub, peace,” cried the distracted 
one, eyeing him with a baleful look—“ I am ill, faint, 
w-eak, and wo-begone;”—then, sitting bolt upright 
upon the stool, and elevating his eyes, he turned round 
as on a pivot, till his face fronted the glass door of the 
back parlour. “ In there, in there, boy,” darting his 
finger before him—“a glass of water might be pro¬ 
cured ?” 

“Pray, sir, w’alk in,” said Mi's. Garnet, who had 
been eye-piercing through the corner of the cambric 
blind for a considerable time, and now opened the 
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door—“you seem unwell—pray come in and rest 
yourself.” 

“Ten thousand pardons—but I am indeed indispos¬ 
ed,” cried the bereft, as he tottered into the parlour. 

“ I fear, Madam,” said he, when he had swallowed 
a glass of water, “ that I give you much trouble; but 
an announcement on the part of your brother has so 
agitated me.” 

“ My brother, sir!” interrupted Mrs. Garnet, calling 
np from the depths of memory a little boy who had 
died of the measles twelve years before—“my brother, 
what do you mean ?” 

“ Your brother, madam, I repeat,” answered Fogg, 
impatiently, “just now stepped out to Mrs. Deputy 
Tomlins—^lias agitated me by a communication—he is 
blessed with the possession of a lovely wife.” 

“Do you think so?” returned Mrs. Garnet, with a 
soft smile, which, however, was instantaneously ex¬ 
changed for a visage of extraordinary gravity, as she 
recognised the original of the portrait, and noted the 
strange manner in which he confounded relationships. 
The wildness of his eyes, also, favoured the idea that 
he was a recently self-emancipated maniac. 

“ Has he been married long ?” said Fogg, with an 
alarming start, as a torturing reminiscence shot through 
his brain. 

“Oh, no, sir! a very short time indeed,” said the 
trembling wife, a vision of the incurable department 
of St. Luke’s intruding itself into her mind. 

“ But why do I ask these idiot questions?” ho conti¬ 
nued, querulously; “my dear madam, you are good¬ 
ness itself to listen to my, ravings; permit me, when 
I am moro calm, to call and repeat my aclmowledg- 
ments of your kindness;” then seizing her hand, and 
kissing it, “ farewell,” he cried, and opening the door, 
stumbled over the couchant form of Garnet. 

That blighted goldsmith was, indeed, drawn up into 
a compendious mass of concentrated misery. His hands 
were tightly clenched upon his stooping knees, his 
neck sunk between the shoulders with the lax plia¬ 
bility of a turtle’s; and the one open eye was endea¬ 
vouring to peer through the blind, with a ten-argus 
power of vision. “Wretch!” he gasped, as the other 
tumbled over him, but further utterance was denied 
him.—“Wretch! ah! you say true, I am indeed a 
wretch,” said Fogg, rising, with a grim smile, “ but 
you—oh! how much the reverse! too happy in the 
possession of such a wife;” and he retired shuddering 
from the shop. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Garnet thought verily that his lot was too much 
for man to bear; and, accordingly, applying to a closet 
just behind him, he drew forth a bottle, and directed 
the neck to his mouth, leaning leisurely back that a 
sufficient portion of the cordial might find its way to 
his inner man. While in this constrained posture, he 
was interrupted by the entrance of somebody into the 
shop, and turning round, and hastily replacing the 
cork, the presence of Miss Lucy Penfold greeted him. 
“Oh! my dear Mr. Garnet, pray tell me,” said that 
young lady, “do you know tlie gentleman who just 
left your shop ?” 

“I do, Miss, I do,!’ answered he with unnatural em¬ 
phases, setting dowTi the bottle in the closet, “his 
name is Fogg—a fog that has obscured my sun of hap¬ 
piness for ever; look there, look at that room; it con¬ 
tains my wicked wife.” 

“Your wicked wife, sir!” said Lucy, confused; 
“ what do you mean? you surely are not so foolish 
as”— 

“I have discovered all,” he roared. “I have dis¬ 
covered an attachment subsisting between Fogg and 
my wife!” 

“ Gracious heavens! Mr. Garnet,” cried the young 
lady, sinking upon the stool, “ you do not mean”- 


“ I mean revenge,” said he, clenching his teeth and 
hands. 

“ Oh, for mercy’s sake, sir, do not talk so; it is I who 
am the most miserable of human beings:” and she 
sunk back faintingly. 

“ God bless my soul! cried Garnet, “ why you are 
not going to faint again, I hope; you’re subject to 
fainting fits, I fearand he scrambled to the closet, 
and seized the bottle; but,'finding that the young lady 
was recovering, he stealthily placed it to his ovm lips 
in a trice, and returned—“ What’s the matter. Miss 
Lucy, what is the matter ?” he whimpered, wringing 
his hands, “ I have trouble enough of my own. Hea¬ 
ven knows; surely”—and lifting his head, he met the 
reflection of his own face in a glass opposite. A 
thought fiashed across him: he drew up his shirt 
collar. “ Surely,” he continued in a softer tone, “ this 
concern cannot be for me.—Oh! might I hope that in 
that bosom ?” 

“ Oh! no, no, no,” cried Miss Penfold, weeping, 
and pushing him from her. 

“ Oh! yes, yes, yes,” returned he,—“say yes, then at 
least I shall be blest.” 

“ You will, will you, hlr. Garnet,” cried a voice 
with terrific shrillness in one car, while the other was 
seized upon and wrung excruciatingly; “these are 
your sly ways, are they? to pretend jealousy of me, 
in order to cpver your own designs. Oh! Mr. Garnet, 
Mr. Garnet”—and here his partner fell into d passion 
of tears. 

“ Something strikes me that I shall go distracted,” 
said Garnet, hopelessly raising liis spread palms to his 
head, and sitting down upon the stool—^“Oh, misery!” 

“ Misery, indeed,” retorted his wife, sobbing with, 
convulsive sighs, “ you have made me miserable, you. 
loiow you have.” 

“There now!” cried Garnet, appealing to Miss 
Lucy, as he sprung from the stool with his extended 
hands sticking out from his sides like the fins of a fish, 
“did you ever hear the like? the woman has lost all 
sense of shame; didn’t I see the man kiss your hand 
through the blind? didn’t I see it, I say, with this eye,’^ 
shooting his finger towards the organ in question. 

“And didn’t 1 see you this morning, Mr. Garnet— 
now, confess—through the very same blind”— 

“ Hush, hush, w'oman!” interrupted Garnet, solemn¬ 
ly, “ you know not what you say, deserted alike by 
reason and virtue.” 

“ I am sorry, madam,” said Lucy, interposing, “ that 
there should be any misunderstanding, but I trust that 
I am in no measure the cause of it.” 

Mrs. Garnet made no answer, but retired into the 
parlour. 

“ I came, Mr. Garnet,” she continued, “ about a 
trifle which 1 fear I must have lost; nothing was 
picked up in your shop this morning?—not that it is 
any longer valuable to me.” 

“ Nothing, nothing. Miss Lucy,” answered Garnet, 
not heeding the question. “ Picked up? yes, informa¬ 
tion that has distracted me.” 

“ Good morning, sir; I hope to find you calmer 
when 1 see you againand the young lady departed. 

“ Calmer! yes in the stiffness of death, perhaps,” 
murmured Garnet, with a bitter grii>. 

“Mr, Diaper Garnet,” said hi.s wife, coming for¬ 
ward with red eyes, a white handkerchief, and a se¬ 
vere placidity of countenance, “ we must part; your 
unjust suspicions of me, coupled with your own shame¬ 
ful proceedings, render it absolutely necessary that we 
should part.” 

“ Ha! ha I this is too much, this is too much, upon 
my soul,” chuckled Garnet, with a stifling and in a 
fearfully guttural tone—“ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” and 
^now reason seemed to be taking an eternal leave of 
him, but that, as he tossed his head back at the last in¬ 
terjection, it came in contact with the edge of a glass 
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case, with a crash that threatened the cleaving in 
tw'ain of his skull. 

“What need of this violence, Mr. Garnet?” resumed 
his wife, alarmed at his forlorn aspect; “ we can never 
more agree on this side the grave; it is better, there¬ 
fore, that we should separate.” 

“Oh, hour of wo! that it should come to this,” 
groaned the goldsmith, physical and mental pain strug¬ 
gling for the mastery. “ Go in, Mrs. G. and we’ll talk 
of it presently. You are right, we never can be happy 
again:” and when his wife was out of sight, he fell 
into a fit of tears. 

CHAPTER V. 

In the meantime, Fogg had betaken himself to a 
chop-house in the neighbourhood, and there (for even 
despair has an appetite) solaced himself with a beef¬ 
steak. He, however, found himself, in half an hour, 
opposite Garnet’s shop. “ Yes, I will see her for the 
last time,—1 will learn from her own lips the reasons 
of her cruelty and desertion of me, and then leave this 
hated country for ever.” Su determined, he drew 
himself up before the shop window, and examined 
with a vacant eye the gold pins and bracelets. Garnet 
observed him, as he stood at the back of the shop 
bathing his afflicted head with an embrocation of vine¬ 
gar. “OhI I am looked upon as a mere cipher in my 
own house, that’s quite clear—the deuce.take the fel¬ 
low’s impudence, he’s coming in; well. I’ll confirm 
my suspicions at all events, I will not wrong Mrs. G. 
rashly,” and under the counter dived the goldsmith. 
Mr. Henry Augustus Fogg now walked in, and tapping 
at the door of the back parlour, was admitted. “ I am 
come, madam,” said Augustus, in a melancholy tone, 
“for a purpose which true lovers must applaud, to 
take a last farewell of your sister-in-law—lead me to 
ier.” 

“AJ7sisfer-in-law!” cried Mrs. Garnet; “oh, sir, do 
leave me! You have been the innocent cause of 
much misery in this family. Your unhappy infirmity 
can alone excuse”- 

“ Madam,” interrupted Fogg, “ where is Mr. Garnet’s 
wife—fate shall not hinder our final interview.” 

“She is here, sir, I am Mr. Garnet’s wfife.” 

“Gracious heavens! wdiat mystery is this?—Propi¬ 
tious powers! wdio then is the young lady 1 met com¬ 
ing into the shop this morning? Oh, joy unutter¬ 
able !” 

“ I know' not who siie is,” said Mrs. Garnet; “ but 
this I know, that, in consequence of her, I am the most 
miserable of women.” 

“ How, madam i” cried Fogg, “ what horrible mystery 
is this?—explain.” 

“ Must I confess my husband’s shame, and my own 
despair?” cried the lady, in a state of doubtful per¬ 
turbation. 

“ Do, madam, by all means, T entreat—let Garnet’s 
disgrace be made manifest, or any thing, rather than 
my suspense should continue.” 

“There is something wrong, then?” 

“ Something wrong? Madam, you tremble”- 

“ An unfortunate and guilty attachment between 
Mr. Garnet and that young person.” 

“Ha!” bellowed Fogg, seizing a pair of scissors 
which Jay on the table; “ where are the unprincipled 
pair; even this small instrument would suffice,”—and 
he stalked about the room, opening and closing his 
weapon with demoniac violence; “ but oh! why do 1 
rave ? forgive me, best of wumen! that I have put 
you to the torture of confessing this degrading fact,” 
and he fell upon one knee before her. “Ha! what 
noise was that?” rushing to the glass door, the pair 
were just in time to behold Garnet, as he rose up, 
strike his head against the counter, over which he 
scrambled, and rush from the shop. 

“fij Mies Lucy within ?” cried Garnet, panting, as 


the door of Penfold’s house was answered, in obe¬ 
dience to his peremptory knocking. 

“ She is, sir.” 

“ Send her here instantly.” 

Miss Penfold, who, alarmed at the extraordinary 
noise, was loitering on the stairs, approached. “ Put 
on your bonnet and shawl, and come with me,” said 
Garnet. 

“ Really, Mr. Garnet, after this morning’s”- 

“ Pho, pho, nonsense,” said he, “ you’re wanted, I 
say;” then lowering his voice to a whisper, and put¬ 
ting his forefinger to the side of his nose—“ they’re 
there.” 

“ Who are there, sir? I do not understand you.” 

“My wife and”—and he swelled up his cheeks as 
though he would fain enact Boreas, “ and Fogg! corne^ 
come!” Miss Penfold made no further objection, but 
suffered herself to be hurried by the excited goldsmith 
to the scene. 

“ Ha! ha! have we caught you ?” cried Garnet, 
with a triumphant shout, as he dragged Lucy after 
him. “ Miss Lucy Penfold, look there, I beg of you \ 
here’s a caution to wives and families.” 

“Unheard of audacity!” said Mrs. Garnet, “to bring 
her into the very room with us! look, sir, do you see ? 
Do you mark the perfect shamelessness of the guilty 
parlies?” Fogg did indeed look and see, but he seem¬ 
ed to be curiously examining vacancy. 

“ Come, come, this won’t do, Mrs. Garnet,” said her 
husband, “ it’s discovered.” 

“It is, indeed,” retorted Mrs. Garnet; “and now, 
sir, 1 look to this gentleman for redress and protec¬ 
tion:”—turning to Fogg. 

“From me, madam,” said Fogg upon his knee, “ ex¬ 
pect that love which ungrateful Garnet has transferred 
to another.” 

“ Say you so ?” quoth Garnet, in like manner going 
upon his knee, and addressing Lucy. 

“Deign, Miss, to receive assurances of my affection,* 
and if this portrait will avail to impress”- 

“ My portrait again, by heaven!” cried Fogg. 

“ Whicli I lost this morning,” said Lucy. 

“Wiiich I found”—said Mrs. Garnet. 

“ Lost and found! what is the meaning of this ?” 
exclaimed Garnet. “ Ha! I see it all,” springing into 
his wife’s arms. “ M}’’ dearest Mrs. G., but how is 
this? explain Fogg, dear Fogg, explain. Do you 
know Mi.ss Lucy Pcnfold ?” Lucy blushed. 

“ 1 do indeed,” answered Fogg. 

“Oh, your most obedient! 1 see how it is;” and the- 
joyous goldsmith danced about the room—“ let’s be 
merry”—and he drew out the decanter and glasses ; 
“ you shall stay with us, and we’ll all go together tkisr 
evening to old Penfold.” 

“ Well, there never was such an extraordinary mis¬ 
take, was there?” 

“JN'ever!” answered all, in simultaneous concert 
with the goldsmith. 

Omega. 


Tjie palace of vengeance was a vernal paradise, the 
eglantine bow'ers of the graces, the rose and myrtle 
groves of love. The presiding genius, jealous of the 
happiness of two lovers, places them in this magical 
spot. They enter with the feathered feet of rapture— 
oh. amiable solitude, delicious silence and friendly 
shade! The genius was certainly a man of the town, 
one experienced in the promenade of Bond street; his 
project could not fail, the eternal iteration of the 
same attentions, and the same ideas, communicated a 
languor to their rapture; in a w'ord, our two lovers 
finished by a frank and reciprocal confession, that they 
had long viewed each other—first with indifference, 
and now' with considerable pain. A paradise was the 
palace of vengeance! So much for solitude.— d*Israeli. 
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“ This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool, 

And to do that well craves a kind of wit; 
lie must observe their mood on whom he jests, 

The quality of persons, and the time, 

And like the haggard check at every feather 

That comes before his eye. This is a practice 

As full of labour as the wise man’s art.”— Sliahspean, 


For 0, for 0, the liobby-horse is forgot.” Shaks- 
peare banished the hobby-horse, and the Lions have 
well nigh banished Shakspeare. The Fool (confessed) 
has shared the fate of the hobby-horse; his bells no 
longer jingle, noisy and senseless as his wit; his Ma- 
rotlo is no longer flourished in mockery and disdain; 
gone are his gibes and his gambols, his songs, and his 
flashes of merriment; and, save in the magic pages of 
Wild Will of Warwickshire, and of his potent rival, 
the Magician, of the North, (honoured be his memory!) 
all traces of this motley race have faded from our 
view. 

To give some idea of the important parts which 
have been played by this now extinct race of actors, is 
the object of the present communication, which, if it 
exhibit no pretensions to the learning with which Mr. 
Douce and Professor Flogel have treated the subject, 

or to the wit displayed upon it by Mr.-, in the 

Liberal, may perhaps be written in a more appropriate 
style, to wit, after the manner of fools—foolishly. 

“ Les Foux sont aux Echecs les plus proches des 
Rois,” and in by-gone days, the court jester enjoyed 
the same proximity to royalty, in the presence-cham¬ 
ber, w'hich his namesake still retains upon the chess¬ 
board. To trace the origin of this strange office w'ould 
be to inquire too curiously, and would lead to the be¬ 
stowing of a larger proportion of tediousness upon the 
reader, than he might be inclined to receive. Let us, 
therefore, pin our faith upon the assertion of the learn¬ 
ed Divine, who preached the funeral sermon of one 
of the greatest fools of his day, Hans Micsko, the court 
jester of Philip 11., Duke of Stettin. 

Hans Miesko was born about the year 1540, at 
Schvvibus, in Silesia, and having, at an early age, be¬ 
trayed symptoms of idiocy, was placed by his parents 
in the hospital of that town. Fool as he was, how’- 
ever, Miesko not being satisfied with this arrange¬ 
ment, soon fled from the hospital, and led a w’andering 
life till he came to Stettin, where the reigning duke, 
Philip, took him into his service as court jester. 
Though his tricks and his jests so pleased his first 
master, that he retained his office until the duke’s 
death, and would appear to have been equally grateful 
to Philip’s successor, Duke Francis, not one of them 
has been handed down to us. and Miesko would pro¬ 
bably never have been remembered, but for his death, 
wliich was rendered remarkable by a funeral sermon. 
This strange effusion was not only preached, but 
printed i not only printed, but that more than once; 
the first edition appearing in 1619, immediately after 
the death of the individual whom it celebrated. 

Philip Cradelius, the learned pastor of St. Peter’s 
church, was the preacher selected for the performance 
of the unprecedented task of pronouncing a funeral 
oration in praise of a fool; and in the remarkable dis¬ 
course which he delivered upon the occasion, he de¬ 
duced the origin of these motley followers of royalty, 
from the time of David; who, when “ afraid of Achish 
King of Gath, changed his behaviour, and feigned 
himself mad in their hands, and scrabbled on the 
doors of the gate, and let his spittle fall down upon his 

beard. Then said Achish unto his servants, ‘ Lo, ye 
» n ' 


see the man is mad: wherefore, then, have ye brought 
him to me? Have I need of madmen, that ye have 
brought this fellow to play the madman in my pre¬ 
sence ? Shall this fellow come into my house V ” 

There, gentle reader, is an origin for you: one, 
i’faith, almost as ancient as that of the pure blooded 
Welshman, whose pedigree commenced a few centu¬ 
ries before the creation. Of a verity, Goerpius Beca- 
nus, whose learning and patriotism were enlisted to 
prove that the connubial dialogues of Adam and Eve 
w^ere carried on in high Dutch, must have assisted our 
friend Cradelius in tracing out this somewhat far¬ 
fetched derivation. And now, as great writers are al¬ 
lowed to quote themselves, lor a few remarks which 
we have made elsewdicre upon this point;—“Although 
this derivation is somewhat far-fetched, it will proba¬ 
bly be the means of enabling us lo form a correct 
opinion upon the subject; by the supposition which it 
gives rise lo, that the origin of court jesters is to be 
found in the protection afforded by the powerful, in 
times of semi-barbarism, lo the idiot and the natural, 
with whose antics unenlightened minds have, at all 
limes, been amused—a conjecture borne out by the 
fact of such persons having, in more recent times, been 
frequently selected for the purpose.” 

Among the many recorded examples which we 
have, of half-witted knaves being summoned to exhibit 
their pranks for the entertainment of royalty, Miesko 
himself appears. Another instance occurs in the his¬ 
tory of Silesia, where Boleslaus, the son of Boleslaus I. 
is stated to have been slain by the court jester, wJiose 
anger he had provoked. The readers of the curious 
and inordinately high-priced Romance of Tuerdank, 
must also recollect the narrow escape which the hero, 
(Maximilian I.) had in the castle of the Tyrol, from 
being blown up by gunpowder, through the careless¬ 
ness and ignorance of one of this cla.ss of jesters. This 
same w itless wearer of motley, it would appear, though 
thus brayed in a mortar, got never the wiser; for 
some lime afterwards, he and Maximilian being en¬ 
gaged in a battle with snow balls, he struck the em¬ 
peror so severe a blow in the eye witli one of them, 
that it nearly blinded him. In spite, however, of 
these accidents and offences, Maximilian took great 
delight in the company of these professed merry¬ 
makers; and if his associating with them was at times 
attended wfith unpleasant results, the fidelity which 
was exhibited by one of them, the celebrated Kunz 
von der Rosen, was enough to justify the imperial par 
tronage. 

Kunz von der Rosen was indeed the favourite and 
confidant of the emperor, and so great was Maxi¬ 
milian’s delight in the fidelity and the good humour of 
the jester, that he kept him constantly about his per¬ 
son. Many of the historians of the time liave indeed 
refused to recognise Kunz as a court fool. Manlius 
designated him “ a wit; I will not call him a jester,” 
says he, “ for gems are rarely found among pebbles.’* 

Such gems as Kunz are indeed rare; we will pass 
over his merry sayings and jovial tricks, that we may 
record one act of his life, which may w’ell be looked 
upon as a vihdication of Maximilian’s extraordinary 
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partiality for him. The similarity which it bears in its 
incidents to those admirably told scenes in Ivanhoe, 
where Wamba rescues his master, cannot fail to strike 
the reader. Kunz’s persevering endeavours may pos¬ 
sibly have suggested to the gifted author of that spirit- 
stirring romance, the part which his prototype there 
plays so effectively. 

When Maximilian, who w'as then but King of the 
Romans, convoked a meeting of the states in 1488, in 
order to bring his restless subjects into submission, i 
Kunz advised him not to venture into Bruges, lest evil 
should befall him; but Maximilian proceeded there, 
regardless of this advice. When the king arrived at 
the gate of St. Catherine, Kunz rode up to him, and 
said in the presence of all the attendants, “ I see your 
majesty will not listen to the advice given to you by 
myself and your faithful counsellors, but will needs 
be made prisoner. I give you warning, that in such 
case I will not bear you company. I will go with 
you as far as the castle, but I shall then retire by the 
Ghent gate. When you see the villages and pleasure 
houses burning on all sides of the city, bethink you of 
w’hat your foolish Kunz forewarned you.” “Ah, 
Kunz,” said the king, “ I see well that you put no 
faith in the good promises which my children of 
Bruges have made to me.” Kunz acknowledged that 
he w'ould as soon trust the devil himself; and the re¬ 
sult proved that he had good ground for Iiis opinion. 
He entered the city with the king, and then rode out 
at the other gate to Duke Christopher of Bavaria, at 
Middelburg. Soon after this, a tumult arose in tlie 
city, and Maximilian having proceeded to the market¬ 
place to subdue it, xvas dragged from his horse by the 
insurgents, and imprisoned in the house of a grocer, 
where ho passed the night miserably enough in the 
company of some of his courtiers. There was he, 
with nothing but a bench to lie upon, confined in a 
small chamber whose windows were guarded by iron 
bars, and every moment expecting to be put to death. 

During the king’s imprisonment, Kunz von der 
Rosen was not idle, but displayed his unparalleled 
fidelity in two plans, which he matured for the libera¬ 
tion of his master. In the first place he constructed 
two swimming girdles, one for himself and the other 
for the king’s use, to enable him to cross the moat of 
the castle to which he had been removed, and escape 
from the city by means which he had provided for the 
purpose. The scheme was, however, frustrated; for 
some swans, which w'ere there kept, attacked Kunz as 
soon as he let himself down into the water, making a 
terrible outcry, and beating him so severely with their 
wings, that it was witli the greatest difficulty, that ho 
escaped from them. Had they chanced to bite through 
his swimming girdle, he must certainly have perished. 
As an old chronicler quaintly observes, “ the swans 
thus proved themselves faithful adherents of the 
French party.” 

After this mishap, Kunz bethought him of anodier 
contrivance. He got a barber to teach him how to 
cut hair and shave ; and as soon as he was master of 
the art, stole into Bruges and disclosed to the prior of 
the Franciscan convent, whom ho knew to be well 
disposed to Maximilian, this new' project for the re¬ 
lease of the king. He requested the prior’s permission 
to adopt the tonsure, and that he would bestow on him 
the dress of the order, and allow one of tlie brother- 
liood to accompany him, so that, being thus disguised, 
he might gain admittance to the king in the character 
of his confessor; then having shaved his head, and at¬ 
tired him in the guise of a Franciscan, the prisoner 
might return wdth the monk to the convent, and from 
thence escape to Middelburg in a small barge, which, 
with four men and three horses, was to be in readi¬ 
ness at the St. Catherine’s gate. “But Kunz,” in¬ 
quired the prior, “ what are you going to do when the 
king has escaped ?” “ Why,” replied he, “ I shall put 


on the king’s clothes, so that when the men of Bruges 
seek the king, they will find a fool in his place, with 
whom they may do w'hatsoever they list. I am con¬ 
tent to die the death of a martyr, so tliat my lord and 
master escape, and these rebels be betrayed by a fool.” 
The prior delighted at his fidelity, granted all his re¬ 
quests, and bade the monk who accompanied him, say 
that Kunz was the king’s confessor. 

When they came to the place w here the king w^as 
confined, and those who had the custody of his person 
demanded what they wanted, Kunz threw back his 
hood, and displaying his tonsure, said he was the 
royal confessor, sent by the prior of the Franciscan 
convent to hear the king’s confession, and give him 
spiritual consolation under his afflictions. The monk 
having confirmed this statement, Kunz w'as allow'ed 
to pass. No sooner had he got into the king’s pre¬ 
sence, than he began to lecture him pretty roundly; 
“ See nows my noble king, I have found you here; 
God’s martyrs shame you, why did you not follow the 
advice I gave you. But I have risked my life for you, 
and by God’s Iielp 1 will deliver you out of the hands 
of your enemies. This time, however, you must do 
as I bid you.” 

The king did not know' what to make of him; he 
knew by his voice that it was his favourite Kunz, but 
w'ondered how, in spite of his disguise, he had con¬ 
trived to pass the sentinels. When the jester saw the 
king thus troubled, he said to him, “ Dear Max, be 
not surprised; do you not know your faithful fool 
Kunz ? i have brought my barber’s implements with 
me, so let me shave your head ; for your sake I have 
learned how to do so. I will then change dresses 
wdth you, and remain here in your place; but as soon 
as you are shaved, you must pass the sentinels in my 
clothes. When you get out. you will see a Franciscan, 
who will conduct you to the convent. The prior, 
with w’hora I have arranged every thing, has got a 
barge and horses in readiness; and by this time to¬ 
morrow you w'ill be with your friends at Middelburg. 
I have passed myself off for your confessor, but if we 
are not quick, my story will be doubted, and your de¬ 
liverance will be prevented.”—“But my dear Kunz,” 
asked the king, “ w'hat is to become of you ?” “ Never 
mind that,” said Kunz, “ I will give you my cloak, and 
lie down in your straw', and behave just as if I were 
King Max himself. So when the men of Bruges seek 
you, and find me, they will find the fool, <ind the king 
will have vanished.” 

Maximilian, either because he w'as aware that help 
W’as at hand, or because he considered it beneath his 
dignity to escape from prison in such a fashion, an¬ 
swered, that he saw plainly Kunz w'as not aware how 
the case stood. “ He could not, on account of the pro¬ 
mise he had given, depaa’t from Bruges wdthout the 
knowledge and consent of the citizens. Moreover, he 
had been faithfully promised by them that his person 
should be respected.” Kunz got very angry at this 
answer, and replied, “ My dear Max, I find you are 
still as foolish as ever, and will not follow my advice, 
so that I have taken my perilous journey to no pur¬ 
pose. God help thee, thou foolish king; thou art too 
pious for these Flemings.” He then bade the .king 
farewell, and went weeping out of the apartment. As 
he passed the guard, the officer asked him how ho 
found the king. “ Piously disposed,” replied Runz. 
“ What are his designs?” continued the oflicer. “ God 
knows,” said the jester; and so saying, he departed, 
and rela-eated to Middelburg instead of the king. 

Although in the present instance, this feeling of 
gratitude and fidelity w'as carried to an extent unpre¬ 
cedented in the history of court jesters, the feeling 
itself appears frequently to have existed among the 
wearers of motley. Our own history furnishes us with 
a proof of this, in the preservation of the life of Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror, when he was only Duke of Nor- 
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mandy, by his fool Goles.* What might have been the 
consequence of Goles’ not interfering in this instance, 
it were difficult to decide; but the fidelity and strong 
arm of a fool, as contributing, by saving the life of the 
Conqueror, to the subjugation of this country, and to 
the consequences of that event, must certainly be re¬ 
garded as one of those trifling causes which so often 
lead in the end to mighty results. 

Many similar proofs of attachment on the part of tliis 
strange race of beings, are no doubt to be found. We 
can add another which occupies a page in the history 
of Thuringia. After Albert the Boorish had had a fa¬ 
mily by his wife Margaret, the daughter of the Empe¬ 
ror Frederick II., he became enamoured of one of her 
ladies in waiting, Cunigunda of Eisenberg, and had a 
son by her. This Cunigunda sought the life of Mar¬ 
garet, and bribed.the court fool, who used to come 
daily with two asses laden W’ilh w^ood and water, to 
the castle of Wartburg, to twist the neck of the Mar¬ 
gravine in the night, so that people might suppose she 
had been strangled by the devil. The fool agreed to 
do so, and w^as accordingly concealed in the bed-room 
of his victim; to whom, however, he disclosed the 
whole plot, entreating her forgiveness. This was 
readily granted, and her chamberlain being consulted, 
advised her as the only means of safety, to leave the 
castle instantly, which she accordingly did, by letting 
herself down from the window of her apartment. Be¬ 
fore her departure, she took leave of her children, 
kissed them, and in her anguish so bit her eldest son 
in the back, that he was ever afterw^ards called Fre¬ 
derick the Bitten. She then fled, accompanied by one 
female attendant, and the faithful jester, to Hirschfield, 
and was conveyed from thence, by the contrivance of 
die abbot, to Frankfort on the Main, where she died 
broken hearted in 1270. 

Such instances of attachment on the part of these 
retainers are far more valuable in our eyes, than all 
the jests and quips which history and tradition have 
recorded of them, and yet these are neither few' nor 
insignificant. 

We have already shown, that Kunz von der Rosen 
was neither knave nor look The faithful German was 
not however Ihe only fool en litre d'office, who could 
say with the clown in Twelfth Night, “ Cucullus non 
facit Monachum, that is to say, I wear not motley in 
my brain.”- The worthy who mingled with his mot¬ 
ley, the livery of Charles, Duke of Burgundy, might 
well claim companionship w'ith him. Tlie duke was 
eternally talking of Hannibal. His fool, who no doubt 
had been thoroughly bored by this never ending 
theme, revenged himself, by calling out to the duke, 
as they fled from the victorious Swiss at Granson— 
'‘Monseigneur, nous voila bien Annibales.” The 
name of this satirist of the bells and bauble was worth 
recording, although, like the celebrated Hamilton, he 
should have been of “ single speech'' notoriety. But 
many a good thing is afloat in the world, without a fa¬ 
ther to own it; while, on the other hand, the wit of 
the day, whosoever he be, is generally converted into 
a foundling hospital for stray jokes, which are by com¬ 
mon consent fathered upon his well-known reimtation. 
It is not half a century since, that every new book of 
old jests was named after some celebrated wag, and all 
the jokes in it, though as gray-headed as my grand¬ 
dad, were ascribed to some w'ell-known contemporary 
wit—Garrick’s’ Jests, Quin’s Jests, and Mrs. Pinker¬ 
ton’s Jests, wo have ourselves seen. 

But, to cease from this digression, Triboulet, the 
Jester of Francis I., is another instance of the happy 
combination of wag and wit, a reputation which his ob¬ 
servation on the subject of the French monarch’s expedi¬ 


* This fact is recorded by Wace, in his “ Roman des 
Dues de Normandie.” MS. Reg. 4, cxi. Vide Douce’s 
Illustrations of Shakspeare, vol. ii. 


tion into Italy, is alone sufficient to justify. Triboulet was 
present at the preliminary council of war, at which the 
best means of invading Italy were discussed. When 
the council was about to break up, Triboulet exclaim¬ 
ed, “ You all think, no doubt, that you have given his 
majesty a great deal of good advice, and yet you have 
forgotten the most important part of the business.” 
“What is that?” was the general inquiry. “Why.”’ 
said Triboulet, “ you have never considered how we 
are to get back again. Do w'e mean to stop in Italy?” 
The fatal result of the campaign proved that the 
jester’s counsel was w'cll-timed. Nor is this the only 
instance with which history presents us, where the 
opinion of a fool has proved w'orthy of the attention ot 
the learned members of a council, as the following an¬ 
ecdote will show':— 

The Duke of Mantua was once called upon to de¬ 
cide a question of precedency, between tlie Doctors of 
Law and the Doctors of Medicine, at Pavia. He ac¬ 
cordingly summoned a council learned in such matters, 
who, after deliberating for a considerable time, left the 
point still unsettled. At length the duke’s jester, who 
w'as present, said that he could easily decide tlie case. 
“Let us hear your wise decision?” said the duke. 
“ Why,” said the fool, “ you may decide by precedent. 
When a rogue is to be hanged, he always goes before 
the executioner.” 

From these anecdotes, and another W'hich is pre¬ 
served, of a fool being present at the controversy be¬ 
tween Luther and Eccius, at the castle at Leipsic, the 
importance attached by royalty to this class of re¬ 
tainers, and the high degree of favour W'hich they en¬ 
joyed is rendered apparent. Had all w'ho donned the 
motley been alike witty, this fondness for their society, 
in times when the resources of literature w'ere open to 
few', would not be matter of surprise; and w'e could 
readily imagine cities contending for the honour of 
supplying their monarchs with nimble-witted fools. 
But when we see the stuff of which the majority of 
these “ perverters of words” w'ere made, we think the 
privilege which was accorded to the good city of 
Troyes, of furnishing the French king with his fools, a 
compliment of a very doubtful nature. That such a 
strange privilege existed, is, however, a fact. In the 
archives of that city, there is still preserved a letter 
from Charles V. to the burgomaster and magistrates, 
announcing the death of his fool, and desiring that, ac¬ 
cording to old established custom, they should supply 
him with another. Nor is this the only public docu¬ 
ment in existence, connected with the curious subject 
of the present paper. In Rushworth’s Plistorical Col-* 
lections, the reader may treat himself to the perusal of 
the instrument, by w'hich the king in council banished 
Archee from the court, and deprived him of his office 
of royal jester. 

Archoe’s successor, Muckle John, appears to have 
been the last individual w'ho was duly invested with 
the dignity of court fool in this country. It is true 
that Killigrew has been recognised by many as Ailing 
that character at the court of Charles II.; but it is 
clear, that although he performed the duties of that 
situation, and plied his wits for the entertainment of 
I lie merry monarch, he did so merely, as George Sel- 
wyn, attended executions, “ en amateur." 

In fact, the monarch and his courtiers vied with 
each other in playing the fool; had they stopped there, 
and not combined knavery w'ith their folly, it had been 
well for the country and for themselves. But let that 
pass; the new fashion of playing the fool, banished the 
old one of keeping a fool; and what the taste of the 
licentious court of Charles commenced, the march of 
intellect (pardon the novelty of the phrase) has since 
confirmed, and but foV the labours of the antiquarjq all 
memory of these privileged bufibons would have pass¬ 
ed away. 


W. J. T. 
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MOSAIC RELICS. 

In the very name of Italy there is a poetic attrac¬ 
tion, to which, all acquainted with the history of its 
ancient glories, readily yield: but that of the disinterred 
city of Pompeii, is decidedly superior to any other 
which that land of beauty possesses. Seventeen cen¬ 
turies have passed since Vesuvius buried the city of 
Pompeii beneath its eruption ,* and covered it from 
human observation. About eighty years ago, some 
labourers, who were employed on a vineyard over it, 
accidentally discovered it, and by the active operations, 
which, from time to time, have since been applied, 
about one third of the city has been redeemed from its 
sepulchre. The acquaintance thus furnished wdth the 
habitations, architecture, private luxuries, and other 
data, from which we may judge of the manners and 
customs of the ancients, is highly interesting: and is 
more authentic than all the volumes which mere spe¬ 
culation may dictate. Tlie growth of the architectural 
taste of Italy seems to have been rather slow until the 
latter period of the existence of the Republic, when 
the Grecian architecture came into fashion at Rome. 
Lucius Cassius is mentioned as the first who introduced 
columns built of foreign marble: he was soon rivalled 
by Scaur us, and, as to interior structure, by Mamurra, 
whose rooms were lined with marble: and it is record¬ 
ed that, to so great an extent did this architectural 
luxury proceed, $232,500 were offered, by Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, for the house of Crassus, and refused. 
This extravagance was so great, that the economical 
example set by Augustus, failed to produce the desired 
result; and while to this indulgence in luxury, Rome 
may ascribe her early “ decline and fall,” we arc in¬ 
debted to it for those specimens of art which have 
never been surpassed, and in all probability will still 
continue to astonish the civilized world. A variety of 
these have been discovered, but Pompeii has furnished 
the most beautiful yet brought to light. In April 1762, 
a mosaic picture was found in the house called the 
Villa of Cicero, which was considered by those who 
were able to appreciate its merits, as one of the most 
splendid specimens of mosaic execution ever yet be¬ 
held. Of this, an engraving accompanies this number 
of the Lady's Book, and represents four masked figures; 
each playing upon a separate instrument; and finished 
in the most masterly manner. The drapery, it will 
be perceived is a beautiful performance of art, and the 
whole derives additional interest from the name of the 
artist being worked in it at top, and described in the 
engraving just alluded to. 

It is executed in black letters and reads AT02- 
KOTPIAH2 2AM102 EnOlH2E. Dioscorides of 
Samos worked this. The next engraving represents a 
female in the act of painting a representation of the 
bearded Bacchus. She appears dressed in a light 
tunic, in which the observer will see the same beau¬ 
tiful arrangement to which his attention was drawn in 
the folds of the other drapery. A small box stands 
beside her, such as Varro says was used by painters, 
and which was divided into compartments where the 
brush was dipped, and in her left hand she holds a 
palette upon which she mixes her colours. These 
relics are pronounced as the most beautiful and perfect 
which have yet been restored from the ruined city. 
Day after day exhibits some new testimonial of the 
magnificence of Pompeii, which after an interment 
nearly as long as the existence of Christianity, now 
rises as it were from the dead; a splendid but silent 
evidence of the imbecility of man’s work, when stricken 
by the powerful and victorious hand of Nature. 

These discoveries are evidences of the perfection 
which long-buried generations had attained in the fine 
arts; and, while they serve as models for the ambitious 
artist of our own day, are equally serviceable to the 
moralist, to whom they are voiceless but powerful ad- 
monitors. 


THE FIRST TRANSLATOR OF HOMER* 

Europe is indebted to Leontius Pylatus, who lived 
in the fourteenth century, for the first translation of 
the works of Homer; and nobody seems to know much 
about him. If it had not been for Boccace, who as¬ 
sisted him in this translation into Latin, we should not 
have been enabled to trace even the name of a man 
to whom the literary world owes so much. He was a 
Greek—a native of Thessalonica, who taught his own 
language at Florence, and of whom the author of the 
Decameron, has given the following portrait. 

“ His look was frightful; his countenance hideous; 
ho had an immensely long beard, and black hair, 
which w'as seldom disturbed by a comb. Absorbed in 
constant meditation, he neglected the decent forms of 
society ; he was rude, churlish, without urbanity, with¬ 
out morals; but to make some amerids for this, he w'as 
profoundly skilled in the Greek language and Greek 
literature. Of the Latin his knowledge was but super¬ 
ficial. Aware that “ a prophet hath no honour in his 
own country,” he called himself a Greek in Italy, and 
an Italian in Greece. He had passed several years 
among the ruins of the Labyrinth of Crete.” 

Notwithstanding all the endeavours of Boccace and 
of Petrarch to retain this wandering character in Italy, 
he persisted in his resolution to return to Greece; but, 
scarcely had he set his foot in that country, w^hen he 
wrote a letter to Petrarch, longer and more filthy than 
his beard and hair, as that author expresses himself; 
in which he extolled Italy to the skies; and spoke in 
the bitterest terms of Constantinople. Not receiving 
any answer, he embarked in a vessel bound for Ve¬ 
nice. The ship safely arrived in the Adriatic, when 
suddenly a terrible storm arose. Whilst all on board 
were in motion to do what was necessary for the vessel 
in this predicament, the terrified Greek clung to a 
mast, which was struck by a thunderbolt. He died 
on the spot. The mariners and others w'ere in the 
greatest consternation, but no other person sustained 
any injury. 

The body of the unfortunate Leontius, shapeless, 
and half-burnt, was thrown into the sea; and Petrarch 
in relating this catastrophe to Boccace, says, among 
other things, “ This unhappy man has left the world 
in a more miserable manner than he came into it. I 
do not believe he experienced in it a single happy day. 
Ilis physiognomy seemed to indicate his fate. I know 
not how any sparks of poetic genius found their way 
into so gloomy a soul.” 

****** * 

Petrarch was gloomy and low'-spirited, except while 
he was reading or writing. To ovoid the loss of time 
during his travels, he constantly wrote at every Inn 
where he stopped for refreshment. One of his friends, 
the Bishop of Cavillon, being alarmed lest the intense 
application with which he read and wrote, when at 
Vaucleuse, should entirely destroy his health, which 
was already greatly impaired, desired him one day to 
give him the key of his library. Petrarch gave it to 
him imniediately, without suspecting the motive of his 
rcqjiest; when the good Bishop instantly locking up 
his boolvs and writing desk, said, “ 1 interdict you from 
pen, ink, and paper, and books, for the space of ten 
days.” 

Petrach felt the severity of the sentence, but sup- 
pre.ssed his feelings, and obeyed. The first day of 
exile from his favourite pleasure was tedious; the 
second, accompanied w'ith an incessant head-ache; 
and the third with a fever. The Bishop, affected by 
his condition, returned him the key, and restored him 
to health. 


We are sure to be losers when we quarrel with 
ourselves; it is a civil war, and in all such contentions, 
triumphs are defeats. 
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THE EXECUTIONER OF PARIS. 


THE EXECTTIOKEH ®F PAKIS. 


Nothing of the sublimity of horror is associated in 
the mind of an Englishman with the mention of “ Jack 
Ketch;” we even denote him by a pleasant soubriquet: 
we feel no convulsive shudder when we hear of his 
whereabout; we do not cross over the way when we 
meet him in Fleet street. We regard him, with the ex¬ 
ception of the vice of drunkenness—some trifling 
brutality of manner—a rather too prominent expression 
of contempt for the refinements of society, “ taste, 
Shakspeare, and the musical glasses,” as a mighty re¬ 
spectable professor—in his way. Perhaps the fami¬ 
liarity which our laws permit between him and the 
public, may have detracted from all that should have 
been imposing or impressive about him. But “ Vexe- 
cutcur des hauies oeuvres'’ is regarded in France in a far 
different and more formidable light. Although a resi¬ 
dent in the centre of the French capital, he is never 
seen but in the public performance of his dreadful 
duty:—a degree of cautious and not impolitic mystery 
is attached to him; and such are the feelings his very 
name excites, that the mere announcement of his pre¬ 
sence, in the common walks of life, would render the 
very Boulevards sacred to himself alone; would dis¬ 
perse the myriads of barricaders in the noontide of 
their patriotic travail;—tvould calm the tremendous 
clamours of the Chamber of Deputies, and prorogue or 
dissolve it without the solemnity of proclamation. 
Should he deign to usher in the Due de Bourdeaux, 
he might clear a way for him to the Tuilleries and 
the throne, without dread of competition or resistance. 
The mandates of the Procureur-generale himself, which 
summon him to his duty, are deposited in a louche de 
fer, inserted in the large and massive iron grating that 
guards the entrance to his dwelling; for perhaps not 
one could be found, daring and reckless enough of 
public opinion, to consign them in person to their ter¬ 
rible address.—He reads and obeys. In the darkness 
and depth of night, with his assistants, he arranges the 
materials of death: no w'ord is spoken as he labours in 
his awful calling; the feeble light which enables him 
to prepare the machinery, glimmering on the scaffold, 
renders the guards that surround it barely discernible: 
while they, motionless and dumb, seem rather phan¬ 
toms of the night than breathing men. If allowed to 
trace such an official to the solitude of his shunned do¬ 
micile—to see him seated, Crusoe-like, beside his 
hearth, and to consider the economy of his unprofes¬ 
sional hours—something might be learned of good or 
ill which might point a moral, if it would not adorn a 
tale. To him it has been given to know the last words, 
looks, and actions of many, unobscured by affectation 
or deceit;—the secret affections of numbers, long con¬ 
cealed from the world’s view, have been laid open, 
once and briefly, yet prominently, to his siglit. He has 
witnessed the eloquence of remorse or of innocence, at 
the hour of death, when the retrospect of a lengthened 
life of sin or misfortune has been comprehended, per¬ 
haps, in one last sentence, one parting word or look, 
more emphatic than all that “saint or sophist ever 
writ.” 

Grave reflections these; but they were passing 
through my mind as I rung at the bell of a small neat 
house in the Rue des Marais du Tonvplc; the door 
being opened, I was ushered into a low well-fumislied 
room, wherein a man, of the age of sixty, was em¬ 
ployed touching the keys of a piano with his right 
hand, while his left arm embraced a child about ten 
years old, of remarkable beauty, whose features 
strongly resembled those of him who held her. The old 
man was Henri Sansqn, the public executioner of Paris! 
Having previously adapted my address to one whom I 


had imaged in my mind as bearing in . his traits the re¬ 
pulsive record of his trade, I had to re-order my ideas, 
and assume a different manner. For, as I contem¬ 
plated his mild and open countenance, in wffiich manly 
beauty was not wanting, I felt myself bound to ac- 
know'ledge, by a corresponding courtesy of demeanour, 
the salutations of a man of the world, wholly free from 
embarrassment or affectation. The intention of com¬ 
posing a treatise on the various public punishments 
adopted at different epochs of French legislation, was 
offered by me as an apology for the unaccustomed in¬ 
trusion to which he was subjected. He politely ac¬ 
ceded to my request for information, and conducted 
me to a chamber containing a large and well-selected 
library. Here, all the aw’kwardness I had previously 
felt, as to discourse with the singular being who stood 
before me, w^as at once dismissed ; and the titles of the 
various volumes which I examined soon led to free 
conversation, during which my host displayed great 
taste and judgment in his observations on the various 
wwlvs I brought under his notice : expressing himself 
as one would do, who had profited largely w'hat he had 
read. It was clear that his books formed his chief so¬ 
ciety : abandoned by the world, he can here hold con¬ 
verse with the illustrious dead, and can render himself 
familiar wulh the sentiments of the good and great, of 
the present or a past age, without dread of the expres¬ 
sion of that scorn, disgust, and horror that would at¬ 
tend any attempt at personal communication with his 
fellow men; Sanson loves to talk, and talks exceed¬ 
ingly well; but, in tiie wffiole course of a visit of two 
hours, which was prolonged by the interest excited in 
me by this extraordinarj' person, he forgot not for a 
moment the distance placed betw’een him and society 
in general; he showed that he w'as fully aw'are of his 
situation, and does not affect to despise the feeling it 
is calculated to produce in others; but, having made 
up his mind to sustain it, calls up all his philosophy 
(for it may well be termed so) to support him in an ex¬ 
istence without the pale of social intercourse. Among 
his books my eye fell on “Le Dernier Jour d'un Can- 
damne." 

Reverting, however, to the professed object of my 
visit, he unlocked the door of another chamber, in 
which the various instruments of extreme punishment 
formerly used, are yet preserved by him. It is, truly, 
a fearful museum: and the examination of its contents 
gave rise to many inquiries on my part, which led to 
many curious anecdotes which he recounted, particu¬ 
larly as to the last moments of the condemned. I 
could not but feel the contrast, of the office of the man 
wdth the sensibility he displayed in his narration, and 
the humanity which ho evinced as he adverted to the 
dreadful circumstances in wdiich he had borne so pro¬ 
minent a part. It is unnecessary to quote them; but 
all lie related of the sufferers in the hour of death, had 
something singularly forced, unnatural, and painful. 
Casiaing w’as believed generally to be innocent of the 
crime for which he was condemned, yet, as Sanson 
told me, he confessed his guilt upon the scaffold. He 
showed me Uie sabre with which tlie Marquis de 
Lally had been beheaded. It w^as prepared for the oc¬ 
casion, and three were cast before one could be found 
likely to answ'er tlie purpose. It was usual at tliat 
period for young men of fashion to assist* (as the term 

* This extraordinary taste was much indulged in at 
the time. The celebrated George Selwyn travelled 
from London to Paris, day and night, to bo present at 
the execution of Damiens. He was repulsed, at first, 
by the guards who surrounded the scafibld, until he 
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is) on the scaffold at the last hour of the condemned, as 1 
they did on the stage at theatrical performances. The 
crowd upon that occasion was great, and the space 
limited, the arm of the executioner was jostled at the 
moment the sabre was balanced above his head, the 
blow was diverted from the neck of the unhappy vic¬ 
tim, and a common cutlass was resorted to, by one of 
the executioner’s assistants, to end the agonies of the 
sufferer. A notch in the blade of the sabre is exactly 
of the size and in the form of a human tooth. 

1 have said that Sanson, during the conversation, 
gave proofs of no ordinary humanity. He summons 
up his resolution to the dreadful task he has to perform, 
and his firmness fails him not at the moment of duty. 
Yet, as soon as he receives the fatal order of the Pro- 
cur eiir-gener ale, he has always a visible and violent 
struggle with his feelings, ere he brings himself to 
obey. He at length proceeds to prepare, with appar¬ 
ent coolness, the machine of destruction, and all the 
apparatus of death, but as soon as his sad work is 
finished, his countenance becomes pale and death-like 
—^he returns to his solitary home and shuts himself in 

stated that he had come from London expressly to wit¬ 
ness the ceremony. “ Make room for the gentleman, 
he is an Englishman and an amateur,” was the bitter 
observation of a gen-d’arme as he civilly made way 
for the stranger. 


his chamber, where he long refuses nourishment or 
conversation, and tears start from his eyes when in¬ 
duced to advert to the circumstances of an execution. 

The man had impressed me with feelings decidedly 
distinct from those whch I anticipated as the result of 
my communication with him, and as I took leave of 
him (I know not whether from forgetfulness or other¬ 
wise) I held out my hand. His countenance suddenly 
changed as he drew back several steps from me; it 
expressed astonishment and confusion—all his ease of 
manner had fled at once, and I was again reminded of 
“ la Main SanglanteP 

To save the subject of this paper from a charge of 
vulgarity, by the world in general, let it be remember¬ 
ed that, during the Irish rebellion, a gentleman of 
name, family, and fortune, and the high sheriff of a 
county, had, if I recollect, the thanks of both houses of 
Parliament voted to him for acting as executioner, 
when no other could be found, to a formidable crimi¬ 
nal; that, in the year 1790, on the proposition of 
Maton Delavarerme, seconded by Mirabeau himself, it 
was especially decreed by the French legislature, that 
the public executioner should be comprehended in the 
number of citizens, and that, formerly, in the state of 
Wurtemburg, after having exercised his profession a 
certain number of years, the headsman was honoured, 
by having conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 


JUST FIFTEEN. 

BY 0. W. W'. 

In the freshness of morning and spring-time of youth, 
The heart is affection, the spirit all truth; 

The calm open brow is unshaded by care. 

And a light, like the soft light of pleasure ,is there. 
Each thought of her soul is in innocence dress’d. 

Her smile turns the sweetest on those she loves best; 
The dark hair lies parted, uncurl’d, on her brow, 

And her cheek hath the freshness of health's sunny 
glow. 

The tones of her voice are unguarded and sweet. 

Her form the most graceful, her step the most fleet. 
Like a bird she is singing some musical strain. 

You hear a gay laugh by the flow^er-covered plain. 
The roses are missed from your summer parterre, 

And you know the light foot of the maid hath been 
there. 

She wanders with Carlo, or sits in her bower. 

Now viewing a landscape, now^ plucking a flower; 
And when ’tis enwreath’d in a fanciful twine. 

She bears it to brother, and wdiispers—’tis thine. 

Her mind is just tinged with one shade of romance. 
And though first in the circle and first in the dance. 
She seeks the broad oak or the grove wulh delight. 

To look on the stars as they flash through the night. 
If she thinks of the future, how joyous it seems! 

Lit up with the magic of youth’s sunny dreams; 

She fancies no cloud o’er its surface can lie. 

No shadow may darken the blue of its sky— 

That life is a garden, where the wanderer can meet, 
When one flower hath perish’d, another more sweet. 
Her heart is affection; a smile or a tear. 

If you praise, or reprove her, will ever appear; 

And so she but fancies you altered—her strain 
Will cease, till she fancies you love her again. 

I have said .she admired o’er the green turf to stray. 
To gather a wuld flower, or dance with the ga}^— 
But although. \\he a bird, ever joyous and wild, 

She feels that she cannot be always a child ; 

So turns to her music, her drawing and book : 

She sits, you observe, in that still quiet nook— 

I have run o’er my sketch as she studied alone. 

And now—look how lightly the fair one hath flown. 


NIGHT ON THE GANGES. 

BY MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 

How calm, how lovely is the soft repose 
Of nature, sleeping in a summer night ; 

How sweet, how lullingly the current flows 
Beneath the stream of melted chrysolite, 

Where the broad Ganges spreads, reflecting o’er 
Its silvery surface, wfith those countless stars. 

The ingot gems of heaven’s cerulean floor. 
Mosques, groves, and cliffs, and pinnacled minars. 

The air is fresh, and yet the evening breeze 
Has died away—so hush’d, ’tis scarcely heard 
To breathe amid the clustering lemon trees, 

Whose snowy blossoms, by its faint sighs stirr’d, 
Give out their perfume—and the bulbul’s notes 
Awake the echoes of the balmy clime. 

While from yon marble-dome pagoda floats 
The music of its bells’ soft silvery chime. 

Mildly, yet with resplendent beauty, shines 
The scene around: although the stars alone 
From the bright treasures of their gleaming mines, 
A tender radiance o’er the earth have thrown. 

Oh! far more lovely are those gentle rays, 

With their calm lustre, than the fiery beam 
The sun pours down in his meridian bla'ze. 
Lighting with diamond pomp the dazaling stream. 

No tint is lost amid those mantling leaves: 

There, smiles the glossy pepul—the bamboo 
Its bright and vivid colouring receives. 

And the broad plantain keeps its tender hue. 
Beneath the towering mosque and graceful mhut. 
The humble dwelling of the forest glade. 

Peeps forth the lowly native’s straw-thatched hut, 
Reveal’d beside the green hill’s deepest shade. 

With snowy vases erowm’d, the lily springs 
In queen-like beauty by the river’s brink; 

And o’er the wave the bright-leaved lotus flings 
Its roseate flowers in many a knotted link. 

Oh! w’hen the sultry sun has sunk to rest. 

When evening’s soft and tender shadows rise, 
How sweet the scene upon the river’s breast. 

Lit by the star-lights of these tropic skies. 
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II. 


III. 


Farewellj fatUcr X tliou art smiling" 
Yet there’s sadness on thy hrow, 
■Winning me from that beguiling 
Tenderness^ to which I go. 

Farevvcllj father X thou didst hless mC) 
Ere my lips thy name could tell ; 

He may wound, who can caress me; 
Eathcr X guardian X fare tlice well X 


Farewell, sister X tliou art twining 
Round mo with affection deep. 

Wishing joy, h?it ne’er divining 
Why “ a blessed hride” should weep. 
Farewell, hrave and gentle brother, 
Thou’rt more dear than words can tellX 
Father! mother! sister! brother! 

All belov’d ones, fare ye well! 


Original. 


THEY TEIih ME hlFE, <&c. 


TO MARY. 


BY II. C. DEAKIN, ESQ. 


Farewell! since ihou wilt roam 
From thine own land, and from thy childhood’s bowers, 
To seek a clime of sunshine and of flowers, 

Far oer the wild waves foam— 

But wheresoe’er thy wandering footsteps be, 

May life be bright for thee! 

Yet, though the glowing skies 
Of that fair isle unfold its fruits and flowers 
In gorgeous beauty all unknown to ours, 

TJtere, none but strangers’ eyes 
Will meet thine own, and pensive thou wilt hear 
Their foreign accents falling on thine car. 

Though soft those sounds may be, 

Sung in the light of the pale evening star. 

Or to the breathings of the gay guitar, 

Beneath the citron tree— 

Yet not to thee so sweetly will they come. 

As if they spoke of home. 

Then, why wilt thou depart 
From those whose hearts have clung to thine through 
years 

Of gloom and brightness? Mary! will not tears 
Even to those glad eyes start. 

When in a stranger land thy thoughts shall dwell 
On friends, that love thee well ? 

I would not have thee grieve. 

But yet remember those whose prayers shall bo, 

Still for thy safe return breathed fervently, 

In the lone silent eve— 

Firm be the links that bind affection’s spell, 

Till we shall meet again, farewell! farewell! 


They tell me life is like a dream, a bright, brief dream 
and o’er; 

They tell me life is like a stream, that seelvs the ocean 
shore; 

They tell me life is like a flower, that blooms but to 
decay; 

If so, tlien life is only death, in holiday array! 

But ah! I cannot think thy brow, my beautiful and 
bright. 

Is but the seat where death enthroned, feeds on thina 
eye of light ; 

Nor can I think that thy dear cheek, so redolent of 
bloom. 

Is damasked only to attract the despot of the tomh. 

For have not on thy brow, my love, my fond lips oft 
been prest ? 

And have I not in rapture oft, reclined upon thy 
breast ? 

And ah! how often have thy lips to thy betrothed’s 
flown! 

They tasted not of death, my love, I felt them but 
mine own! 

Out on the withering thought that dooms such li^tre 
to the grave! 

I say ’tis false, for unto me. Heaven all thy beauty 
gave ; 

Away! away! I give to Death, to despot Death the 
lie. 

For God himself in love has said, “ the virtuous never 
die!” 
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COKWET WEEEW001>. 


My grandfather, who died many years ago, com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Leeward Islands, received his 
first commission in the —ih heavy dragoons, some¬ 
where about the year seventeen hundred and sixty. 
He was then quite a gay young fellow, and as romantic 
and ignorant of ihe world as youths of eighteen always 
^e—or ought to be. This same ignorance of the world 
is a most ridiculous phrase, for as it means only an ig¬ 
norance of the faults and wickedness which one meets 
witli in life, it gives us to understand that tliere is 
no other kind of people in the world but thieves and 
liars. The old worn-out cynic, who boasts of his ex¬ 
perience, and acts as if all men were dishonest and 
unworthy of one’s confidence and esteem, is in reality 
more ignorant of the world than the young enthusiast 
who expects every man to be as generous and as un¬ 
selfish as himself. But this is a digression. Mv grand¬ 
father was perhaps if any tiling too enthusiastic; but, 
luckily, in the very outset of his career he became 
acquainted with a person, whose name is still greatly 
celebrated, from whom he derived considerable benefit 
and instruction. 1 need not allude to this kind pre¬ 
ceptor more particularly at present; his usefulness will 
appear in the course of my story. The young soldier 
started from home with his pockets well filled by the 
liberality of his father—a good horse below him, which 
was intended for one of his chargers—pistols primed 
and loaded at his saddlebows and thinking himself a 
new Alexander going forth to conquer the world. His 
servant and heavy luggage had been sent off two or 
three days before, and the young man anticipated great 
pleasure in his journey from the rich vale of Glouces¬ 
ter to Chatham, wdiere his regiment was stationed. 
The first day conducted liim, without any adventure, 
to the Black Plorse at Burford—a hostel which no 
0.xonian of the present day will forget, if he has tasted 
a frothing tankard of Jemmy Stevenson’s beer. While 
he was seeing his horse properly attended to in the 
stable, he was struck with the remarkable appearance 
of a person who kept pacing to and fro in the stable- 
yard. He wore a long loose horseman’s cloak, which 
completely concealed his figure; but the large silver 
buckles in his shoes, and a full-bottomed wig, curling 
a good way over his shoulders, surmounted by a little 
old-fashioned three-cornered hat, gave him altogether 
the look of some venerable relic of the days of Queen 
Amie. He stooped greatly as he w’aiked, and every 
now and then maliing a dead stop, and gazing earn¬ 
estly up into the sk 5 ^ he muttered some strange sounds, 
which the young soldier could not by any means un¬ 
derstand, and accordingly imagined to be Greek. The 
hostler could afford him no satisfactory information as 
to who the object of his curiosity was. He had only 
arrived an hour or two before him, and the little 
shagjgy pony he rode was in the next stall to the mag¬ 
nificent charger of the youthful traveller. As he passed 
the stranger, in going into the house, he addressed him, 
in hopes of finding out something more about him. 
“ Good-night, father,” said the young man, “ hero is a 
most beautiful moon.” 

“ Poll! don’t talk about any thing beautiful standing 
in a stable-yard; if you were on the deck of a brave 
frigate on the still bosom of the Atlantic—if you were 
on the summit of some ruined tower, seeing its light 
reflected in broken patches on the lake—or glimmering 
on the top of breathless woods—you might talk of its 
being beautiful; but here, within two yards of a dung¬ 
hill—faugh !—call it a full moon, or a bright moon, 
or a useful moon, but never mention the word beau 
tiful.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” replied the other, “ it is you and 


I who are in the stable-yard, and in such unroraantic 
proximity to a dunghill, and not the moon. What you 
say, might do very well if any person in the moon had 
applied the epithet to us; but I maintain, in spite of 
all you can advance, that the moon is a beautiful 
moon.” 

“ Have it your own way, young man, and beautiful 
let it be. I am not so romantic now as I have been. 
Is there nothing else in the sky that you consider 
beautiful ?” 

“ Every thing—star, cloud, and vapour.” 

“ But is there no star in particular ? not that bright 
little light at the corner of that fleecy cloud—you see 
it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That is the only star in heaven that you ought to 
care a rush for. ’Tis yours.” 

“ Mine I oho! you are an astrologer, old gentleman. 
I should be obliged to you for a cast of your art.’' 

“ ni give it you to-morrow. To-night I must leave 
the starry host to lake care of themselves, while I fol¬ 
low their example in the supper-room of the Black 
Horse.” 

“ We’ll sup together, if you have no objection,” said 
my grandfather, delighted to have made acquaintance 
with so out-of-the-way a character; and they proceeded 
very amicably into the house, to see what provision 
the larder could supply. 

The stranger still retained his horseman’s cloak, and, 
under the plea of dim sight and old age, he ornament¬ 
ed his nose with a pair of large horn spectacles. His 
conversation was quite as curious as his appearance. 

“ And so you have left your home to join the army ? 
I thought there was something military in your air the 
first moment I saw you. On what day do you reach 
your destination ?” 

“ This is only Monday,” replied the young man, 
“ and Chatham is not above two quiet days’ journey 
from this place.” 

“ Your horse is a good one ?” 

“ The best in the county of Gloucester. I w'ould 
not part with brown Hamlet for fifty golden Georges.’^ 

“ But you have made other provision for the war 
besides a charger? Ill fares it with the soldier at 
quarters wlio has not a purse as well as a sabre.” 

“ Tut, man, I have both; but my journey has made 
me thirsty as well as hungry. What shall w^e drink?” 

“ ’Tis all the same to me,” said the old man. “ I 
have been in all lands, and drank their wines at the 
fountainhead; but my favourite was a wine we drank 
deeply of when we were at Breda. ’Twas Palatinate; 
and Charles used to say to us, his father had paid right 
dearly for it wdlh a Spanish w’ar, so it mattered little 
whether his son ever paid for it to the tapster.” 

“ And who was your friend Charles,” said my grand- 
sire ; “ he seems to have been a jolly sort of fellow.” 

“ Why, tawmy Charles Stewart, the king, to be sure 
—a much pleasanter companion, I can tell you, than 
sly Noll the Protector.” 

My grandfather nearly dropt the bottle of good Hock 
from his hand, when he heard he w^as sitting with a 
boon companion of the merry monarch. 

“ You look astonished,” continued the other, “ but I 
could tell you more wonderful things than that Few 
people give me credit for so much experience as I 
have, but I was quite a young fellow then, not much 
above three-score.” 

“ Do you mean to say,” exclaimed my grandfather, 
“ that you were sixty years of age in the time of Charles 
the Second?” 

The old man nodded. 
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“ Then, in the name of Heaven, how old are you 
now 

“ Pretty nearly your own age, Master Wellwood— 
younger, perhaps, if wo consider our lifetime from the 
space between us and the grave, and not between us 
and the cradle.” 

“ You mean that you have a chance of living longer 
than I have ?” 

“ A chance ? A certainty. I have but entered on 
my first youth yet; and you too, I am informed, will 
be blest with length of days.” 

“ Your informant was particularly obliging. His 
means of knowing how long I am to live were of course 
undeniable.” 

“ Of course. It is impossible for me to be deceived. 
The stars themselves have told me.” 

My grandfather entered w’ith all the eagerness of 
his age into the rhapsodies of the enthusiast. He half 
believed in the agency of stars and conjunctions of 
planets, and was quite bewildered by the strange 
assertions of his new acquaintance. However, he did 
not trouble his head much about whether his state¬ 
ments of his extreme longevity wore true or not. He 
found him, at all events, an exceedingly agreeable 
companion. Age, whatever it might have done for his 
eyesiglit, had only sharpened his appetite, and strength¬ 
ened his head. The palatinate had evidently no more 
effect than water upon a brain accustomed to it in the 
banished Court at Breda, and even stout punch wus 
entirely thrown away upon so seasoned a vessel. My 
grandfather, in the meantime, possessing no such pre¬ 
servative against the effects of his libations, after 
speechifying incessantly for a full hour, revealing 
every item of his birth, parentage, and education, was 
at length conveyed to his couch in a state of the most 
profound oblivion of nearly every thing that had 
passed. 

Next morning he was greatly disappointed, on find¬ 
ing that his companion of the night before, had set off 
on his journey long before he was up. He breakfasted 
in sober sadness, paid his reckoning, and, mounting 
brown Hamlet, pursued his way to Oxford. After 
resting a short time in that “ famous University,” he 
proceeded at a slow pace towards Henley, with the 
intention of resting there for the night. When he had 
left Oxford four or five miles behind him, he thought 
he perceived the old astrologer a short w'ay in advance, 
urging his shambling gray pony into a trot, an exercise 
to which the wearied animal seemed to have a very 
decided objection. A few minutes served to overtake 
him, and my grandfather was rejoiced to discover he 
had not been mistaken. 

“ I am glad. Master Wellwood, you have overtaken 
me, for this poor little pony will go all the better for 
your company.” 

“ And yourself none the worse. Master Hasd rubai 
—for I think that was the name you told me—though, 
by Jupiter, my memory is not so clear this morning as 
it ought to be.” 

“ My name is indeed Paulo Hasdrubal, as you so 
correctly remember; and I shall be delighted not only 
with your company, but, in this disturbed road, with 
your protection also.” 

“ Fear nothing, old Hasdrubal; I have two friends 
in my holster shall give good account of any one wlio 
molests us. Your pony docs not seem to carry his 
years so well as you do yours. He won’t go much 
farther to-night.” 

“ I hope to get him on at any rate to Henley,” re¬ 
plied the old man, “ where, indeed, I have a little 
business; but if you are not in a hurry. Master Well¬ 
wood, and will give him a little breathing time, there 
is a pretty little copse about half a mile on, where w’e 
can retire, and pas-s half an hour over the contents of 
my little basket.” 

“ Agreed with all my heart,” said the other; “ and 


you shall amuse the time with an account of some 
others of your strange adventures,” 

“ Come on, then,” said the astrologer; and by dint 
of extra flogging, and the example of brown Hamlet, 
the pony quickened its pace, and in a few minutes 
they diverged from the high-road, and found themselves 
in a thickly-leaved coppice, about three hundred yards 
to the right. The old man took off his saddle, unbri¬ 
dled the worn-out pony, and let him pick up the grass 
at his ease. My grandfather merely fastened bis horse 
to a tree, and, sitting down beside the old man, did 
ample justice to the luncheon contained in his basket. 

“ Well, father,” he said, “ your teeth seem pretty 
good, considering what capital use you have made of 
them for an age or two ?” 

“ Yes, thanks to the planet Saturn under which I 
was born, who ale lumps of stone when he was much 
older than I am, and swallowed them as if they had 
been slices of butter. My nerves are as good as ever, 
my aim as sure, my hand as steady, and in the day¬ 
time, even my eyes as good. See.” 

As he said this, he took a pistol from the holster of 
his saddle, lying beside him, and, tossing an empty 
bottle into the air, shattered it into a thousand pieces 
with the ball. 

“ Well done,” exclaimed my grandfather; “ you are 
a first-rate marksman. Master Hasdrubal. Let mo 
try.” 

“ Willingly, my son; but empty the bottle before 
you throw it away. There is still a mouthful in it 
Here is my other pistol.” 

The bottle was throw’n up, fired at, and missed. 

“ Confound the bottle,” said the young man. “ Let 
me have just another trial. I’ll go for one of my owm 
pistols.” 

“ No,” replied the other, “ w^e may perhaps alarm 
some traveller on the road: let us rather pass the time 
as they do in Algiers.” 

‘‘ How is that ?” 

“ In telling tales. When I was there, as a galley- 
slave, I became a great favourite with my master by 
my talent in setting him to sleep with my long-winded 
stories.” 

“ Were you long there ?” 

“ Longer than I wished—but you shall hear. It 
was in the first James’s time, towards the end of his 
reign”—here my grandfather started, but made no 
observation, setting the narrator down in his own mind 
either as the devil, or as some old doating enthusiast 
—“ Y’es, it was somewhere about a hundred and thirty 
years ago,” continued the old man, as if in answer to 
my grandfather’s start of surprise, “ that I found myself 
one morning without any money in my pocket, and 
not any settled plan in my head, walking on the land¬ 
ing-place on the shore of Boulogne. A little vessel 
attracted my attention, bearing right in for the harbour; 
and with the undefined curiosity of men who have 
nothing else to think of, I waited its arrival, to see tho 
passengers it contained. Wlien it lay to, a small boat 
put off, and in it I perceived five men, besides the 
sailors, who rowed to land. The first w’ho stept on 
sliore was a tall, handsome man, though rather meanly 
dressed; but there was a courtliness in the air with 
which he tendered his assistance to a thin young man, 
who next leapt upon the sand, which riveted my ob¬ 
servation. The two who had disembarked walked 
hastily towards the town, while the tlnee other indi¬ 
viduals remained for the purpose apparently of making 
arrangements with the boatmen. The strangers direct¬ 
ed their steps to the place where I was standing; and 
as they passed, I could not avoid—in spite of the vul¬ 
garity of their clothing, and their evident desire to 
avoid observation—lifting my hat from my head, and 
paying them the lowliest obeisance. The taller of the 
strangers stopt as soon as he saw me, and said to his 
companion—‘ I say. Jack Smith, this won’t do. Here 
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•we are discovered the moment we put foot on foreign 
ground. What fools to part with our long beards at 
Dover!’ 

“ ‘ Bribe him, Steenie, or hire him to accompany us,’ 
said the other stranger, with a stutter which did not 
altogether conceal the dignity of his manner while he 
spoke.’ 

“ ‘ My Lord of Buckingham,’ I said, ‘ and you, whom 
seeing in such unusual guise I dare hardly name, I 
shall neither be bribed nor hired. If ray services can 
be of use, command them—if not, pass on ,• there is a 
seal upon my lips which shall never be broken.’ 

“' A right good fellow, and one to be trusted, I war¬ 
rant,’ replied the Duke. ‘ Follow us, good fellow— 
but keep your bonnet on your head. Jerkins like ours 
deserve no such observances.’ 

“ I followed the gentlemen, and in an hour found 
myself the trusted companion of Prince Charles and 
Buckingham, who had left England the day before to 
prosecute their journey to the Court of Spain. Dick 
Graham, fellow-servant on the expedition, was of 
incalculable use. 1 used to think myself a j)eison of 
a very decent degree of impudence before; but I (bund 
myself the most modest of mankind compared to Dicky 
Graham. In several places our masters were recog¬ 
nized—their faces and stations were too eminent to 
remain long unknowm. Dick Graham exhausted all 
the Biblical knowledge he had acquired in three years’ 
study at the university, in calling down curses on 
himself and others, if the gentlemen he followed, were 
not Master John and Master Thomas Smith, two wor¬ 
thy young squires from the county of Suffolk. If any 
one appeared a little tardy of belief, Dick only pointed 
to his sword, and as his reputation as a master of the 
rapier was pretty well established, his statement de¬ 
rived considerable authenticity from the vigour with 
w’hich he seemed determined to enforce it. I will not 
tire you with all the adventures of our journey, wdiich 
doubtless, as you are a well-read young gentleman, 
you are well acquainted wdth already; but you are to 
imagine us safely arrived at Madrid—cannons firing, 
drums beating, bells ringing, and the haughty King of 
Spain sitting humbly, in all our processions, at the left 
hand of the Prince of Wales. After a wliile the ne¬ 
gotiations seemed not to get on quite so favourably as 
at first. Buckingham and Olivarez hated each other 
with a fervour of detestation, which only rival cour¬ 
tiers can entertain. But my situation about the Prince’s 
person became no sinecure, in consequence of these 
bickerings of the favourites. Buckingham had occa¬ 
sion for a trusty messenger to convey some useful in¬ 
formation to the Duke de Medina Sidonia, and did me 
the honour to make me the bearer of it to that nobleman 
at his summer palace, on the banks of the Guad-Alqui- 
bir. Such a palace was not to be found in all Spain; 
for my own part I preferred it to the newly built Es- 
curial. After having delivered my despatches, I went 
forth to make a survey of the surrounding country. 
And here, for the first lime, and the last, I knew what 
it W'as to be in love. All this passed so many years 
ago. Master Wellwood, that you would perhaps have 
little interest in my description of bright eyes, red lips, 
and glossy hair, which have now for the better part of 
a century been defiled in the dust of death—better, 
far better than to be hidden and dimmed and buried 
in the living sepulchre of a joyless old age. We met 
often—we loved; and even now I recollect the agony 
of our hearts when the period of my return approached. 
One more meeting, unobstructed by the inquisitive 
eyes of the Palace, w-e resolved to have. A bower 
well known to both of us was the place fixed on—half 
way between the magnificent river and the village of 
Saint Lucar de Barrameda. We met just at the Spa¬ 
niards’ witching hour of night, when the planet con¬ 
secrated to love rose clearly over the grove of olive- 
trees in which our bower was placed; but not long 


had we been engaged in mutual professions of attach¬ 
ment, when a band of armed men rushed into the 
place, and holding glittering scimitars to our hearts, 
ordered us to follow them in silence. 

“ ‘ Lost! lost!’ exclaimed the lady. ‘ My brother 
has discovered us, and there is no prospect of any 
thing but death.’ 

“‘Your Highness,” I whispered in reply, ‘ gives 
way too readily to despair.’ 

“ ‘ Hush, hush, my friend—I am no princess now, 
for I fear we are fallen into far more evil hands than 
even those of an enraged brother.’ 

“ ‘ How? what fear you?’ 

“ ‘ The pirates. See, we are going towmrd the bay; 
and yonder, a little way from the point, rides a felucca, 
which no doubt will carry us to Algiers. Give them 
no clue to who or what I am ; call me naught but 
Mariana—your sister—wife—any thing to conceal 
from them who I really am !’ 

“ I must hurry over the remaining scenes. Master 
Welhvood, as it now draws near our time to jog on 
towards Henley. We w^ere indeed conducted to Al¬ 
giers—separated—though with a promise, if ransom 
came proportioned to our apparent consequence, we 
should be restored to each other in all safety and ho¬ 
nour. But where was I to apply for a ransom ? Buck¬ 
ingham and the Prince I knew too w'ell to trouble on 
the subject, as their rage at being disappointed in the 
object of my mission would blot out all the tenderness 
they had ever entertained for me, and all regret at my 
loss. My companion had no friend from whom she 
could hope any thing. Were she even to be restored 
to her family, she w'cll knew that her state would be 
one of greater slavery than even among the barbarians. 
Months passed away, and as there w'as no appearance 
of a ransom, our condition, or at least mine, for of Ma¬ 
riana’s I was ignorant, became a good deal more rigor¬ 
ous and unpleasant. At last it degenerated into actual 
slaveiy, but from this I was saved by the kind offices 
of an old man, one Malek, a prophet and astronomer, 
to wLom I had been useful on my first arrival in the 
city. He took me into his service; he taught me the 
secrets of his stupendous and profound philosophy, 
which only fools and idiots pretend to despise. He 
opened to me the book of fate, and the future is at this 
moment clearer to me than the past. At last he said, 

‘ My friend, 1 know you long to be re-united to your 
lady, and it is in my power to aid you. On the next 
great festival, the Dey has a public display of skill in 
all the military exercises. You, I know, are a very 
good horseman, and I w'ill furnish you with bullets for 
your pistols, with which it is impossible to miss. A 
horse also shall meet you on that day. Ask no ques¬ 
tions, but when you see the animal, whisper in its ear, 
‘Malek mi granda jehuri'—spring into the saddle, and 
you shall have nothing left to wish for. The apjioint- 
ed day came, and, old as I am. Master Wellwood, if 
you will allow me, I will show you the manner in 
which I became possessed of the noblest Arabian that 
ever dashed up the dust of the desert in its speed.’ 

The old man rose as he spoke—w'alked quietly up 
to my grandfather’s horse Brown Hamlet—untied his 
bridle from the tree, and, whispering something in his 
ear, sprang lightly as a youth of twenty into the saddle. 
“Now, Master Wellwood,” he said, “I see you are 
interested in the continuation of ray story; but 1 have 
no time to tell you it just now—my y)istols you will 
find both unloaded—my pony is very slow, to be sure, 
but very useful: and as to my face and figure, they 
are pretty good, I think, for an old man, that recollects 
all about James the F irst and Charles the Second, and 
only rewards himself for his anecdote with the charger 
of a Gloucestershire bumpkin.” In a moment, the 
shrivelled skin was pulled from his face, the flaxen 
wig thrown off, and the horseman’s cloak cast aside, 
displaying a very handsome young man about five-and- 
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twenty years of age, dressed in the exlremest style of 
the fashion of that day. 

“ Fooi, idiot, ass, to have listened so long and earn¬ 
estly to a confounded swindler in the disguise of a 
philosopher!” exclaimed my grandfather, grasping in 
vain one of the pistols which he himself had discharged 
at the empty bottle. 

“ Your horse, Master Wellwood,” continued the 
other, keeping adroitly out of reacli, “ is fairly mine ; 
I have wdiispcred ‘ Malek mi granda jehuri’ in his 
ear; and so farewell, and a pleasant journey to you to 
Chatham.” 

Saying this, he galloped off with a loud laugh, 
leaving the young soldier in no very enviable situation. 
However, resolved to make the best of his bargain, he 
saddled the old pony, and followed as quickly as he 
could. Brown Hamlet was out of sight, and it was 
absurd to think of trying to overtake him. He con¬ 
tented, himself, therefore, with trotting on quietly to¬ 
wards Henley, resolving to raise the hue and cry the 
moment he reached the town. In passing through a 
little village, he asked if a person had been seen an¬ 
swering the description of his recent acquaintance, but 
the man he addressed, instead of replying to his ques¬ 
tion, laid his hand on his bridle, and said, “ Where the 
devil, young man, didst thee get this here pony ?” 

“ I found it,” replied the rider. 

“ Thee found it! I know thee did, and it w^as just 
on the same day that old farmer Hutchins found a 
broken head—you robbed the old man, and stole his 
property.” 

“ Leave go the bridle, you scoundrel, or I’ll blow 
your brains out,” said my grandfather, losing patience, 
and seizing one of his pistols. The man, in great 
alarm, gave the pony its head, and the pistol kept the 
crowd, which had quickly gathered round him, at a 
respectful distance. My grandfather pursued his way 
for about three quarters of a mile, closely followed by 
the most active of the villagers, who in truth found no 
great difficulty in keeping up with the most rapid 
sj>eed of the miserable steed. At last, at a narrow lane 
which led up to a cottage, a few yards from the road, 
the pony first of all made a dead stop, and then in 
dogged defiance of whip, spur, and bridle, stumbled 
up the narrow path at a shambling sort of trot, and 
stood patiently at the first door he came to. The pur¬ 
suers in the mean time blockaded the lane, and an old 
man issuing from the cottage recognised the pony in a 
moment. “ Ah! Bessy,” he cried, “ I are so glad to 
see thee—and thee, thou be’st the murderin’ villain 
as sprang on me from the hedge and stole poor owld 
Bessy away from me. I’ll pay thee now, I warrant, 
for the patch I wore on my head a full month after 1 
met thee. Off with thee—off and be hanged!” My 
grandfather endeavoured to make the pony move, but 
all in vain. It stood stock-still at its ancient homo, 
and in a few minutes the young man was dismounted, 
and secured by the united efforts of a score of men 


MY PRETTY KATE. 

My pretty Kate I do not know 
The reason why I love you so 
Devotedly; but when a day 
Without ihy presence drags away, 

I feel as though a year had flown, 
And 1 the while been left alone. 

Yet when a day I spend with thee. 
It scarcely seems an hour to me; 
Yet tho’ wa suicide am I, 

Nor very anxious am to die; 

My soul unmoved the hope surveys, 
That Kate may shorten all my days. 


and women; the latter of whom began to pity his 
unhappy situation very much, when they saw how 
young and unlike a murderer he was. Well, of course 
there was no great difficulty in establishing his inno¬ 
cence, but still even to do this, occupied more than a 
week, and he found he was ten days behind his ap¬ 
pointed time when he presented himself to his com¬ 
manding officer at Chatham. That gentleman was 
busily poring over some important despatches when 
he sent in his name. 

“ Well, Cornet Wellwood,” he said, without lifting his 
eyes from the paper, “ have you had a pleasant ride V* 

“ Not very much so. Colonel.” 

“No? what was the cause? didn’t you find the 
ladies agreeable ? Now, I think Miss Cecilia seemed 
very much disposed to make the excursion as delight¬ 
ful to you as she could. In fact, Wellwood, you are 
the luckiest fellow in life. You have not joined us 
more than a week. You are already the favourite of 
the regiment: the ladies are all in raptures with you, 
and, in short—but who the devil are you?” 

“ I ? I am Cornet Wellwood. I am extremely sorry 
I have been prevented by the most untoward circum¬ 
stances from joining the regiment till to-day.” 

“ You? you Cornet Wellwood?—and who the deuce 
is the jolly fellow we have had here delighting us all 
the last ten days? I myself have lent him a hundred 
guineas till his remittances come up from Gloucester; 
—before he arrived, he wrote to his servant, who had 
come up here with his luggage, to leave it, and go on 
particular business into Yorkshire immediately. He 
has just accompanied Sir Charles-and his daugh¬ 

ters, on a horse of Major Mowbray’s—but he will be 
back in half-an-hour, and then the mystery will be 
cleared up.” Tho mystery was very soon cleared up, 
but not much to my grandfather’s satisfaction—hif 
representative in the regiment never made his appear¬ 
ance, nor did Major Mowbray’s horse, or the Colonel’s 
hundred guineas, ever find their "way again to the 
proper owners. A letter was left for my grandfather 
in his room, informing him, that, by sending fifty 
guineas to a certain inn in London, and asking no 
questions. Brown Hamlet would be restored. “ And 
now, young gentleman,” it proceeded, “never believe 
in'any stranger’s honesty who begins telling you long 
rigmarole stories about himself. Never lay yourself 
open by too much communicativeness till you know 
your man. Accept this advice as a slight return for 
the pleasure I have experienced while honoured by 
your name, and do not think too harshly of The High¬ 
wayman, Duval.” 

My grandfather took Duval’s advice, and bore him 
no ill-will for the tricks he had played him. I have 
lieard him say that he had made so favourable an im¬ 
pression on the officers during his short residence with, 
them, that even the Colonel was very sorry for his 
fate, when he heard a few years after, tliat he was 
han^d. 


FAIRIES. 

Race of the rainbow wing, tho deep blue eye, 
"Whose palace was the bosom of a flower; 

Who rode upon the breathing of a rose ; 

Drank from the harebell; made the moon queen 
Of their gay revels; and whose trumpets W'ere 
The pink-veined honeysuckle; and who rode 
Upon the summer butterfly; who slept 
Lulled in the sweetness of the violet’s leaves— 
Where are ye now?—And ye of eastern tale. 
With your bright palaces, your emerald halls; 
Gardens whose fountains were of liquid gold; 
Trees with their ruby fruit and silver leaves, 
Where are ye now? ' 
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PERSEPOLIS. 


PERSEPOIilS. 

A FRAGMENT, 


Metiiougiit that I was wandering amid the stu¬ 
pendous ruins of Persepolis. I stood surrounded with 
■what seemed the remains of another world, and the 
spirit of former ages came over me. 

Enormous masses of fallen stone lay around, and in¬ 
numerable columns in every stage of decay; some 
prostrated on the marble pavement, others still rearing 
their majestic heads, comparatively unscathed by time 
or tempest, but all w^ere clad in the mantle of moss and 
ivy, which told of desolation and the lapse of centuries. 

And silence was here, deep and unbroken,—yet it 
was that unearthly silence which appeared to speak 
with the whisper of unseen beings. The moon slept 
on altar, and temple, and frieze; her clear light mak¬ 
ing all distinctly visible, even tlie long colonnades 
which sw’ept away in endless succession to the veiy 
verge of the horizon,—but the extreme brightness of 
her beams brought out the shadows in that depth and 
darlmess which invests them as it w^ere with reality 
and mystery. 

Something like fear came over me—what could 
produce it? I well knew no human being was within 
many miles of me, and supernatural dread I never had. 
But I felt not alone; it seemed as if I was surrounded 
with beings which gazed on me with a solemn yet 
unceasing look. It had been perfectly calm, but as 1 
looked up at the wan and unclouded moon, I saw a 
lonely plant in the clear relief of her beams waving 
slowly in the rising breeze. Ah, thought I, is tliy 
slender stalk and unheeded flower the only banner 
which waves o’er the place of the mighty! I wished 
to call up visions of the beings who once peopled this 
HOW' deserted plain, but, though my memory ranged 
llirough the stores of history and tradition, yet I could 
not conjtire up a single image in the mind’s eye. 

I was silting on the broken step of what had been 
tlie grand entrance to a temple; by the hieroglyphics 
engraved on the still remaining columns, probably that 
dedicated to the sun. I contemplated with awe the 
vast expanse of pavement, which, though now chiefly 
covered with fallen stones and long grass, still indicat¬ 
ed the extent of the interior area of the temple. At the 
eastern extremity were a few steps ascending to an 
elevated stone platform. It was the spot where the 
altar had stood—the moonbeams straggling between 
the opposite columns, showed the broad and low step 
on which the worshippers had knelt while olfering 
their sacrifice. I sighed as I gazed, and a distant mur¬ 
muring seemed to echo to my thoughts. It was but 
the wind rushing past, its nielancholy sound harmoniz¬ 
ing fitly with the scene around. 

There was a time, thought I, when this “City of the 
Dead” stood in all the freshness of a new creation, and 
in the magnificence of prosperity, when her maAle 
palaces and mighty temples were thronged with the 
multitude of her dwellers, and when the barren desert 
around was covered with vegetation and greenness. 
Where are now her princes and warriors, her priests, 
the sages, and lawgivers of the East; and where the 
crowds of artisans and peasants,—if such indeed there 
were in this place of palaces ? Alas! my musings all 
resolved themselves into the conviction of the muta¬ 
bility and nothingness of all things human. Whilst 
thus wrapt in meditation, methought the scene became 
gradually changed. The walls of the temple, scarce 
perceptible before, now rose up in pure and dazzling 
whiteness, the low mouldering pillars reared their en¬ 
crusted capitals as high as those which were still erect, 
and the entablatures appeared, surmounted with the 
lofty pediment, and adorned with rich and grotesque 
friezes. 

I looked towards the altar, and it appeared high. 


large, and square; galleries, arches, colonnades, and 
roof rose up rapidly and magnificently. All appeared 
distinct as in the blaze of noonday. Hundreds of 
statues stood in niches, or lined the sides of the W’alls, 
and every part seemed finished with the utmost per¬ 
fection of design and execution. Small time now had 
I for wonderment. The sighing of the wind was 
changed to the sound of distant music, which, as it 
neared, was deadened by the trampling of multitudes. 
My heart beat—the footsteps approached nearer and 
nearer, they were on the steps. I gazed ardently to¬ 
wards the entrance, fear w'as swallowed up in expect¬ 
ation,—another moment, and my eyes would open on 
beings who breathed thousands of years gone by. The 
tread passed over the tlireshold, and onw’ards to the 
altar. I could see nothing ;—but the sw'ell of the harp 
came deep and near—I could hear rustling, as of ban¬ 
ners and the sweep of long garments over the marble 
pavement. The steps were stayed before the altar, 
and I looked earnestly on the shrine; a small light 
smoke shot up, wreathing its top in eddying curls to 
the roof; and when the first clouds were dispersed 
throughout the expanse, a clear, bright, though slender 
flame appeared in its place. In a moment, the temple 
resounded with the warlike music of innumerable 
trumpets. It swelled louder and louder, till at length 
it ceased suddenly, as though under the influence of a 
single performer; but it was some time ere the wave 
of harmony subsided among the extensive and lofty co¬ 
lonnades. No sooner had the last swell died away 
in the distance, than again music was heard, but it 
was soft, plaintive, and melancholy. At first it ap¬ 
peared to descend from the heavens, but as it gra¬ 
dually increased to its full cadence, I found it was a 
choir of female voices proceeding from one of the many 
galleries which were hung, as it were, midway be¬ 
tween the roof and the floor of the temple. It breathed 
peace, but it produced solemn and mournful sensations. 
I could distinguish articulations, but the language was 
unknown—it seemed, however, soft and melodious, and 
from the alternate piano of a single voice, followed by 
the deep melody of the chorus, it was evidently a 
hymn. I became as it were entranced—the statues, 
the pillars, the altar, and even the temple itself faded 
from my sight, and I felt as though lifted from earth 
towards the skies. Again was I brought back to a 
knowledge of this wondrous scene by the voice of 
multitudes, which now joined in the chaunt of the 
chorus.—It rose like the roar of a torrent, and the lofty 
area of the temple seemed too small to contain the 
harmony. 

There was something inexpressibly beautiful in this 
music. I could distinguish the full manly voice of the 
warrior, the low deep chaunt of the priest, the shrill 
voice of youth, and the silver tone of woman. Their 
hallelujahs grew louder and louder, they became the 
voices of giants, the firm pavement trembled under 
the influence of the sound, and I could observe the ta¬ 
pered shafts of the pillars acquire a tremulous motion. 
Still it swelled, the roar of a deity descended from the 
sky to join them, my ears could no longer drink in the 
stupendous sounds.—It became one mighty peal of 
harmonious thunder—and, in vain struggling under a 
combination of hurried and excited sensations, I sunk 
overpowered on the pavement. * * * * 

All w^as silent, I looked up, the mnon. again gazed 
sadly dowm, I looked around—the huge capital lay by 
the side of its apparent pillar, the altar had dwindled 
to its original slight elevation, the long grass, gently 
agitated by the fitful breeze, threw its dancing shadow 
on the ground, and the wind itself murmured softly 
and sadly among the distant ruins. 
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SONG OP THE GASCON PEASANT. 

BY VISCOUNT NEWARK. 

[The Garonne rises in Spain, among the highest peaks of the Pyrenees, 

in the wild Vallee d’Arron, but immediately enters France, and, while yet a 

rivulet, divides Gascogne and Languedoc—flowing down by Valentine to 

Toulouse—then away through Guyenne, to Bourdcaux and the sea.] 

I. 

Come, laughing maid of Languedoc, thy sunny tresses 
twine 

With tendrils of the plant we love—the fondly cling¬ 
ing vine! 

Beneath the vine that fondly clings, ye maids of gay 
Gascogne, 

Let us keep his flowery holiday, our happy blue Ga¬ 
ronne ! 

II. 

Oh let him boast, the Spanish churl, in Arron’s sunless 
vale, 

The sources of the stream we love, and bid its foun¬ 
tains hail! 

The habe hath fled its rugged nurse—the child is all 
our own— 

And we drink a merry course to thee, our happy blue 
Garonne! 

III. 

Then hie thee down to Valentine, and towers of old 
Toulouse— 

She, too, to kiss thy sparkling wave, Guyenne’s proud 
maiden sues— 

But, on the plains of fair Guyenne, the seed it is but 
sown. 

When the Gascon reaps his harvest, by the banks of 
young Garonne! 


A SONG. 

Oh Lilia is a lovely lass 
As ever man did woo 
Her eyes all eyes on eartli surpass. 

They kill and cure you too! 

Her winsome waist, however laced, 

A hand might span it all:— 

Her shoulders fair, lit by her hair, 

Whose yellow tresses fall 
Like sunbeams shed upon a bed 
Of lilies in mild June, 

Or golden light in summer night 
Soft streaming from the moon ,*— 

These arc charms which moral men 
May behold wdth careless eye; 

I, w’ho am devoutest then, 

Love thcift to idolatry! 

Her ruddy lips like scarlet heps. 

The balmy breath between; 

Her soft sweet tones, w^ho hears them owns 
The music which they mean ; 

Her hands and arms have each their charms ; 

Her nimble stepping feet, 

The very ground loves their light sound, 

Soft as her bosom’s beat;— 

Her winsome waist—^lier shoulders, graced 
With sunny show-ers of hair— 

Her voice, how sweet!—^lier dancing feet, 
Her face, like heaven’s fair;— 

These are charms which moral men 
May behold with careless eye; 

I, who am devoutest then. 

Love them to idolatry! 


THE OAT MERER. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.” 

Shakspearb. 


Folly consists in the drawing of false conclusions 
from just principles, by which it is distinguished from 
madness, which draws just conclusions from false prin¬ 
ciples. 

How sudden do our prospects vary here! 

And how uncertain ev’ry good jve boast! 

Hope oft deceives us; and our very joys 
Sink with fruition;—pall, and rust away. 

How wise are we in thought! how weak in practice! 
Our very virtue, like our will is—nothing! 

“ I swear by the constancy of my bosom!” exclaimed 
a despairing lover to his mistress, “ that my passion is 
unfeigned and sincere.”—“ Swear not by thy bosom,” 
returned the lady, “ for that is false*' It was made of 
linen. 

A virtuous man who has passed through the temp¬ 
tations of the world, may be compared to the fish who 
lives all the time in salt-water, yet is still fresh. 

So far is it from being true, that men are naturally 
equal, that no two people can be half an hour together, 
but one shall acquire an evident superiority over the 
other. 

However academies have been instituted to guard 
the avenues of the languages; to retain fugitives and 


repulse intruders: their vigilance and activity have 
hitherto been vain. Sounds are too volatile and subtile 
for legal restraint; to enchain syllables and lash the 
wind, are equally the undertakings of pride unwilling 
to measure its desires by its strength. 

Who forgets, and does not forget himself, in the joy 
of giving, and of accepting, is sublime. 

Members of dilletanti societies are generally especial 
asses—their eternal talk about the fine arte, drawing, 
colouring, harmony, composition, chiaro-scuro, fore¬ 
shortening, design, and so forth, is enough to turn the 
stomach of a horse. The thing is more insufferable, 
because they absolutely know nothing of the subject, 
and have about as much real appreciation of genius, as 
a pig possesses for the inventions of Watt or Daedalus. 

The imagination is a good servant, but a bad 
master. 

Some writer observes in reference to the miserable 
and abject language formerly used on these occasions, 
“ That the first inventor of dedications must certainly 
have been a beggar.” 

The first war undertaken for religion was that of 
the Arminian Christians, to defend themselves against 
the persecution of Maxirain. 
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RECIPES. 


Always endeavour to learn something from the in¬ 
formation of those thou conversest with; and to put 
thy company upon those subjects they are best able to 
speak of. 

Love seizes on us suddenly, without giving us time 
to reflect; our disposition or our weakness favours the 
surprise; one look, one glance from the fair, fixes and 
determines us. 

If the talent of Ridicule were employed to laugh 
men out of vice and folly, it might be of some use to 
the world; but instead of this, we find that it is gene¬ 
rally made use of to laugh men out of virtue and good 
sense, by attacking every thing that is solemn and 
serious, decent and praiseworthy in human life. 

Acquaint thyself with God, if thou wouldst taste 
His works. Admitted once to his embrace. 

Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind before: 
Thine eye shall be instructed; and thine heart, 

Made pure, shall relish, with divine delight 
Till then unfelt, what hands divine have wrought. 

He know's nothing of men who expects to convince 
a determined party man. And he nothing of the 
world who despairs of the final impartiality of the 
public. 

Trust him little who praises all, him less who 
censures all, and him least who is indifferent about 
all. 

During the time of the persecution of the protestants 
in France, the English ambassador demanded of Louis 
XIV. the release of those who had been condemned 
to the galleys on account of religion. “ What would 
the King of England say,” answered Louis, “ if I were 
to desire him to set free the prisoners in Newgate ?” 

Sir, replied the ambassador, “ his Majesty w'ould 
undoubtedly comply, if you claimed them as your bro¬ 
thers!” 

Reason is a lamp that sheddeth afar a glorious and 
general light, but leaveth all that is around it in dark¬ 
ness and gloom. 

“ I cannot do it,” never accomplished any thing. 
■** ril try,” has done wonders. 

Like to the falling of a star ; 

Or as the flight of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or pearly drops of morning dew; 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 

Or bubbles which on water stood : 

Ev’n such is man, whose borrow’d light 
Is straight call’d in and paid to night 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies; 

The spring entomb’d in autumn lies, 

The dew dries up, the star is shot; 

The flight is past, and man forgot 

Calumny is like the wasp that teases, and against 
which you must not attempt to defend yourself, unless 
you are certain to destroy it—otherwise it returns to 
the charge more furious than ever. 

People are scandalized if one laughs at what they 
call a serious thing. Suppose I were to have my head 
cut off to-morrow, and all the world talking of it to¬ 
day, yet w'hy might not I laugh to think, what a bustle 
is here made about my head. 

When an old woman begins to doat and grow 
chargeable to a parish, she is generally turned into a 
wfitch, and fills the whole country with extravagant 
fancies, imaginary distempers, and terrifying dreams. 
In the mean time, the poor wretch that is the innocent 
occasion of so many evils, begins to be frighted at 
herself, and sometimes confesses secret commerces and 
familiarities, that her imagination forms in delirious 
old age. This frequently cuts off charity from the 


greatest objects of compassion, and inspires people with 
a malevolence towards those poor decrepit parts o 
our species, in whom human nature is defaced by in¬ 
firmity and dotage. 

The greatest advantage I know of being thought a 
wit by mankind is, that it gives one the greater free¬ 
dom of playing the fool. 

When two people compliment each other with the 
choice of any thing, each of them generally gets that 
which he likes least. 

In folly or weakness it alw’ays beginneth; but re* 
member, and be well assured, it seldom concludeth 
without repentance. 

On the heel of Folly treadelh Shame; at the back 
of Anger standelh Remorse. 

It is observed too often, that men of wit do so much 
employ their thoughts upon fine speculations, that 
things useful to mankind are wholly neglected; and 
they are busy in making emendations upon some 
euclitics in a Greek author, w'hile obvious things, that 
every man has use for, are wholly overlooked. 

We nobles, (say the aristocracy,) intercede between 
the king and the people. Yes—as the greyhound in¬ 
tercedes betw-een the huntsman and the hares. 

I am every thing; the rest of the world is nothing 
—so say despotism, aristocracy, and their partizans. I 
am one among my fellow’-men, and each of them is as 
myself—thus speaks the friend of popular institutions. 
How shall w’e decide ? 

A doctor and a poet quarrelled; an indifferent per¬ 
son was referred to to settle the dispute; the latter 
made the following reply:— 

“ You're faulty both—do penance for your crimes: 

Bard, take his physic—doctor, read his rhymes.” 


RECIPES. 

BREAD SAUCE. 

Take four ounces of grated stale bread ; pour over 
it sufficient milk to cover it, and let it soak about three 
quarters of an hour, or till it becomes incorporated 
with the milk. Then add a dozen corns of black 
pepper, a little salt, and a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut. Pour on a little more milk, and give it a 
boil. Serve it up in a sauce-boat, and eat it with 
roast wild fowl, or roast pig. 

Instead of the pepper, you may boil in it a handful 
of dried currants, well picked, washed, and floured. 


SHALOT OR ONION SAUCE-SAUCE RAVIGOTE. 

Take a handful of sweet herbs and the same quan¬ 
tity of shalots or little onions, and cut them up small. 
Put them into a sauce-pan, with some vinegar, salt, 
pepper, and sufficient broth or warm water to cover 
them. Let them boil gently for a quarter of an hour. 
Take the sauce from the fire and set it on the stove, 
or on the hearth, and stir in, till it melts, a piece of 
butter rolled in flour, or a spoonful of olive oil. 


UNIVERSAL SAUCE. 

Take a pint of good broth, or a pint of drawn butter. 
Stir into it a glais of white wine, and half the peel of 
a lemon grated. Add a laurel leaf, or two or three 
peach leaves, and a spoonful of vinegar. Let the 
mixture simmer on a few coals or on hot ashes, for five 
or six hours or more, and it will be good to pour over 
either meat, poultry, or fish, and will keep several days 
in a cool place. 
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THE EADY’S BOOK. 


--—-- 

OWE PEEP WAS ENOUGH; 

OR, THE POST-OFFICE. 

BT MISS L. E. LAN DON. 


All places have their peculiarities; now that of 
Dalton was discourse—that species of discourse which 
Johnson’s Dictionary entitles “ conversation on what¬ 
ever does not concern ourselves.” Everybody knew 
what everybody did, and a little more. Eatings, 
drinkings, wakings, sleepings, talkings, sayings, doings 
—all were for the good of the public; there was not 
such a thing as a secret in the town. 

There was a story of Mrs. Mary Smith, an ancient 
dame who lived on an annuity, and boasted the gen¬ 
tility of a back and front parlour, that she once asked 
a few friends to dinner. The usual heavy antecedent 
half-hour really passed quite pleasantly; for Mrs. 
Mary’s windows overlooked the market-place, and not 
a scrag of mutton could leave it unobserved ; so that 
the extravagance or the meanness of the various 
buyers furnished a copious theme for dialogue. Still, 
in spite jof Mr. A.’s pair of fowls, and Mr. B.’s round 
of beef, the time seemed long, and the guests found 
hunger growing more potent than curiosity. They 
waited and waited; at length the fatal discovery took 
place—that in the hurry of observing her neighbours’ 
dinners, Mrs. Smith had forgotten to order her own. 

It was in the month of March that an event hap¬ 
pened which put the whole town in a commotion— 
the arrival of a stranger, who took up his abode at the 
White Hart: not that there was any thing remarkable 
about the stranger; he was a plain, middle-aged, re¬ 
spectable-looking man, and the nicest scrutiny (and 
heaven knows how narrowly he was watched) failed 
to discover any thing odd about him. It was ascer¬ 
tained that he rose at eiglit, breakfasted at nine, ate 
two eggs and a piece of broiled bacon, sat in his 
room at the window, read a little, wrote a little, and 
looked out upon the road a good deal; he then stroll¬ 
ed out, returned home, dined at five, smoked two 
cigars, read the Morning Herald (for the post came in 
of an evening,) and went to bed at ten. Nothing 
could be more regular or unexceptionable than his 
habits; still it was most extraordinary what could have 
brought him to Dalton. There were no chalybeate 
springs, warranted to cure every disease under the sun; 
no ruins in the neighbourhood, left expressly for anti¬ 
quarians and pic-nic parties ; no fine prospects, which, 
like music, people make it matter of conscience to ad¬ 
mire ; no celebrated person had ever been born or 
buried in its environs; there were no races, no assizes 
—in short, there was “ no nothing.” It was not even 
summer; so country air and fine weather were not the 
inducements. The stranger’s name was Mr. Williams, 
but that was the extent of their knowledge; and shy 
and silent, there seemed no probability of learning any 
thing more from himself. Conjecture, like Shakspeare, 

““ exhausted worlds, and then imagined new.” Some 
supposed he was hiding from his creditors, others that 
be had committed forgery; one suggested that he had 
BBcaped from a mad-house, a second that he had killed 


some one in a duel; but all agreed that he came ther^ 
for no good. 

It WM on the twenty-third of March, when a triad 
of gossips were assembled at their temple, the post- 
office. The affiiirs of Dalton and the nation were set¬ 
tled together; newspapers were slipped from their 
covers, and not an epistle but yielded a portion of its 
contents. But on this night all attention was concen¬ 
trated upon one, directed to “ John Williams, Esq., at 
tlie White Hart, Dalton.” Eagerly was it compressed 
in the long fingers of Mrs. Mary Smith of dinnerless 
memory; the fat landlady of the White Hart was on tip¬ 
toe to peep, while the post-mistress, whose curiosity 
took a semblance of official dignity, raised a warning 
hand against any overt act of violence. The paper 
was closely folded, and closely written in a cramped 
and illegible hand; suddenly Mrs. Mary Smith’s look 
grew more intent—she had succeeded in decyphering 
a sentence; the letter dropped from her hand. “Oh, 
the monster!” shrieked the horrified peeper. Landlady 
and post-mistress both snatched at the terrible scroll, 
and they equally succeeded in reading the following 
words“ Wo will settle the matter to-morrow at 
dinner, but I am sorry you persist in poisoning your 
wife, the horror is too great.” Not a syllable more 
could they make out; but what they had read was 
enough. “ He told me,” gasped the landlady, “ that 
he expected a lady and gentleman to dinner—oh the 
villain! to think of poisoning any lady at the White 
Hart; and his wife, too—I should like to see my hus¬ 
band poisoning me!” Our hostess became quite per¬ 
sonal in her indignation. 

“ I always thought there was something suspicious 
about him; people don’t come and live where nobody 
knows them, for nothing,” observed Mrs. Mary Smith. 

“ i dare say,” returned the post-mistress, “ Williams 
is not his real name.” 

! interrupted the landlady; 

“ Williams is a good hanging name: there was Wil¬ 
liams who murdered the Marr’s family, and Williams 
who burked all those poor dear children; I dare say 
he IS some relation of theirs; but to think of his coming 
to tlie Wliite Hart—it’s no place for his doings, I can 
tell liim: he sha’n’t poison his wife in my house; out 
he goes this very night—I’ll take the letter to him 
myself.” 

“ Lord! Lord! I shall be ruined, if it comes to be 
known that we take a look into the letters;” and the 
post-mistress thought in her heart that she had better 
let Mr. Williams poison his wife at his leisure. Mrs. 
Mary Smith, too, reprobated any violent measures; the 
truth is, she did not wish to be mixed up in the matter; 
a gentlewoman with an annuity and a front and back 
parlour was rather ashamed of being detected in such 
close intimacy with the post mistress and the landlady. 

It seemed likely that poor iMrs. Williams would be lefl 
to her miserable fete. 
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LOVE ME! &c. 


« Murder will- out,” said the landlord, the following 
morning, as he mounted the piebald pony, which, like 
Tom Tough, had seen a deal of service; and hurried 
off in search of Mr. Crampton, the nearest magistrate. 

Their perceptions assisted by brandy and water, he 
and his wife had sat up long past “ the witching hour 
of night,” deliberating on what line of conduct would 
he most efficacious in preserving the life of the unfor¬ 
tunate Mrs. Williams; and the result of their delibe- 
Tation was to fetch the justice, and have the delinquent 
taken into custody at the very dinner-table which was 
intended to be the scene of his crime. “ He has or¬ 
dered soup to-day for the first time; he thinlis he could 
Eo easily slip poison into the liquid. There he goes; 
he looks like a man who has got something on his 
conscience,” pointing to Mr. Williams, who was walk¬ 
ing up and down at his usual slow pace. Two o’clock 
arrived, and with it a hack chaise: out of it stept, sure 
enough, a lady and gentleman. The landlady’s pity 
jedoubled—such a beautiful young creature, not above 
nineteen!—“ I see how it is,” thought she, “ the old 
wretch is jealous.” All efforts to catch her eye were in 
vain, the dinner was ready, and down they sat. The 
hostess of the White Hart looked alternately out of the 
window, like sister Ann, to see if any one was coming, 
and at the table to see that nothing was doing. To 
her dismay she observed the young lady lifting a 
spoonful of broth to her mouth I She could restrain 
herself no longer; but catching her hand, exclaimed, 
« Poor dear innocent, the soup is poisoned!”—All 
started from the table in confusion, which was yet to 
be increased:—a bustle was heard in the passage, in 
rushed a whole parly, two of whom, each catching an 
arm of Mr. Williams, pinioned him dowm to his seat. 
** I am happy, madam,” said the little bustling magis¬ 


trate, “ to have been under Heaven the humble instru¬ 
ment of preserving your life from the nefarious designs 
of that disgrace to humanity.” Mr. Crampton paused in 
consequence of three wants—w'ant of words, breath, 
and ideas. 

“ My life I” ejaculated the astonished lady. 

“ Yes, madam, the ways of Providence are inscru¬ 
table—the vain curiosity of three idle w^omen has 
been turned to good account.” And the eloquent ma¬ 
gistrate proceeded to detail the process of inspection 
to wliich the fatal letter had been subjected; but when 
he came to the terrible words—“ We will settle the 
matter to-morrow’ at dinner; but I am sorry you persist 
in poisoning your wdfo”—he was interrupted by bursts 
of laughter from the gentleman, from the injured wife, 
and even from the prisoner himself. One fit of merri¬ 
ment was followed by another, till it became conta¬ 
gious, and the very constables began to laugh too. 

“ I can explain all,” at last interrupted the visitor. 
“ Mr. Williams came here for that quiet so necessary 
for the labours of genius: he is writing a melodrama 
called ‘ My Wife’—he submitted the last act to me, 
and I rather objected to the poisoning of the heroine. 
This young lady is my daughter, and we are on our 
way to the sea-coast. Mr. Williams is only wedded 
to the Muses.” 

The disconcerted magistrate shook his head, and 
muttered something about theatres being very immoral. 

“ Quite mistaken, sir,” said Mr. Williams. “ Our 
soup is cold; but our worthy landlady roasts fowls to 
a turn—we will have them and the veal cutlets up— 
you will stay and dine with us—and, afterward, I 
shall be proud to read ‘ My Wife’ aloud, in the hope 
of your approval, at least, of your indulgence”—and 
witli the same hope, I bid farewell to my readers. 


LOVC MEIS 


Love me—Love me—like the stars 
That love to shine at night. 

With sparkling eyes. 

In joy arise 

To kiss the gloom and make it bright 

My heart—My heart is a gloomy veil. 

That time has darken’d o’er; 

But come with the light 
Of thine eyes, star-bright. 

And darkness shall be no more. 

liOve me—Love me—^like the sun 
That warms w'hile it lightens too; 

Brings flowers to life 
With sweetness rife, 

I care not for life without flowers to view. 

My heart—My heart’s a garden wild. 

Its flowers are left to perish; 

But come like the sun. 

And smile upon 

The heart’s garden roses, and cherish. 

I.ove me—Love me-like Ihe moon, 

For the moon is chaste and bright; 

And Love to endure. 

Must, like moonlight, be pure, 

And holiness be in its light. 

My heart— My heart’s like a placid brook 
That lies in a garden fair; 

And the sun-rays at noon, 

And the stars at the moon. 

Must beam on and brighten there. 




THE PARTING. 


Oh! is it thus we part. 

And thus we say farewell, 

As if in neither heart 
Aflfection e’er did dwelll 
And is it thus we sunder. 

Without a sigh or tear. 

As if it were a wonder 
We e’er held other dear ? 

We part upon the spot, 

With cold and clouded brow. 
Where first it was our lot 

To breathe love’s fondest vow! 
The vow both then did tender 
Within this hallow’d shade— 
That vow we now surrender; 
Heart-bankrupts both are made! 

Tliy hand is cold as mine. 

As lustreless thine eye; 

Thy bosom gives no sign 
That it could ever sigh! 

Well, well! adieu’s soon spoken, 
’Tis but a parting phrase— 

Yet sad, I fear heart-broken, 

We’ll live our after-days! 

Thine eye no tear will shed— 
Mine is as proudly dry; 

But many an aching head 
Is ours before we die! 

From pride we both can borrow— 
To part we both may dare— 
But the heart-break of to-morroW, 
Nor you nor I can bear! 


‘S’.' ' 
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Original. 

WOMAN’S RICJ-HTS; 

BY CHARLES WEST THOMPSON. 


And therefore thou may’st think my ’haviour light; 

But, tru.st me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true, 

Than those that have more cpnning to be strange.— Shalispeare. 


" This is certainly extraordinary—very extraordi¬ 
nary indeed,” said Arthur Ravensdale, as he stood 
gazing on an open letter which he held in his hand; 

a lady wishes to see me alone on Fairmonnt, at nine 
o’clock on Thursday evening, to communicate some¬ 
thing of importance—she will observe punctuality and 
expect the same from me—what in the name of w-on- 
der can be the meaning of all this? Surely so unbe¬ 
coming a request can never proceed from any one I 
ought to meet. To see me alone! at night! In a soli¬ 
tary place in the country! O nonsense! what lady 
would ever dream of such a thing? It must bo an 
idle jest intended to be played off on me by some of 
my thoughtless acquaintance—pity it is they have no 
better employment. And yet this note bears upon it 
the marks of authenticity—is written in a fair undis¬ 
guised hand, and yet has a little tremulousness about 
it which seems to indicate that it was indited under 
some agitation. I wish I had asked the bearer from 
whence it came. She wishes to communicate some¬ 
thing of importance—that sounds serious—perhaps it 
may be matter in which my welfare is concerned— 
even my life may be kn danger. Yet if so, w'hy this 
secrecy? would it not be more honest and open to 
speak out plainly ? There could be no necessity to 

lure me to a lonely spot at night—that looks badly_ 

it may be a trick of some villain to plunder me—I 
believe I had better remain quietly at home.” 

But Arthur Ravensdale, notwithstanding this deli¬ 
berate conclusion, could not remain quietly at home— 
there was an air of romance about the thing which 
chimed in v/ith his own ardent propensities, and would 
not let him rest. I hold that curiosity is not so cen¬ 
surable as many would imagine—for although in the 
instance of our common mother its effect was rather 
deleterious, yet it must be admitted to be the base of 
all knowledge, and the cause of many important advan¬ 
tages. One hates to be tantalized with an unsolved 
mystery; and it was this feeling that induced our hero 
to forego his first determination, and finally fall into 
the wishes of his unknown correspondent. He felt an 
insatiable desire to know who it was, and what it was 
that called for his presence in such a place and at such 
an hour, and not being able to make the discovery in 
any other way than the one pointed out, he determined 
at length to hazard all consequences, and visit the 
place of rendezvous at the time, requested. Ho took 
the precaution, however., to arm himself for the occa¬ 
sion, lest perchance the object should prove other than 
it professed to be, and require such protection. 

It was a beautiful calm night in the “ leafy month 
of June,” when Ravensdale set out to meet his mys¬ 
terious summoner. The full moon was already high 
in heaven, and shed a softened charm over the whole 
landscape. Every one knows the picturesque beauty 
of the scene which had been selected for this singular 
meeting. On the present occasion, it wore peculiar 
attractions. The night, as I have said, was of the 
loveliest—the river flowed along with the quiet of 
sleep—except when its waters broke over the long- 
Btretched dam—and here and there, a little boat was 
gliding along, and challenging observation by the 
glitter of its oars in the moonlight—on tho hills, groups 


of wanderers were gathered—and at different points 
from amid the shade of scattered trees, the sound of 
music was heard, mingled with the voice of light¬ 
hearted hilarity. 

To the feelings of a youth of five and twenty, who 
possessed rather a poetical temperament, and who was 
already under the influence of unusual excitement, 
the scene could not fail to produce peculiar emotions. 
He wandered about the hill, in a kind of mental ab¬ 
straction, until his ideas became perfectly confu.sed, 
and a host of “ thick-coming fancies” began to crowd 
into his mind. In this state, he stopped by the stairs 
which lead from the hill to the north east, and stood 
leaning ujion the railing, when he felt an arm gently 
put into his, and with a quiet pressure urging him 
forward. He looked round, and beheld at his side a 
lady of most graceful form and genteel appearance. 
She did not speak, but w'ilh an action of her hand, 
pointed to the road that leads northward along the 
border of the river, and motioned him onward. He 
W'as not in the mood to disobey, and they went silently 
along together. After traversing the road for the dis¬ 
tance of about half a mile, they came to an opening 
in a wood, w’hich formed an abrupt valley, with a 
spring at the bottom. Into this valley the lady led the 
way, and having reached the fountain, she seated her¬ 
self on a rock by its side. Hitherto she had not spoken, 
and a thick green veil, wdth which she was covered, 
entirely prevented our hero from ascertaining whether 
she W’as one whom he had previously known or not. 
She now’ addressed him with a voice of trembling 
sweetness—“ Arthur Ravensdale,” said she, “you may 
W’ell believe that I have not asked this interview with¬ 
out the greatest hesitation. . I know that all the pre¬ 
judices and feelings of society are arrayed against a 
course, which would be pronounced at once indelicate 
and unfemininc. For a thousand worlds I would not 
have you suppose me insensible to that true modesty, 
which forms the brightest jewel of the female charac¬ 
ter. I have sought the aid of reason and religion, and 
I find nothing adverse to either in the purpose I have 
undertaken. I feel that my happiness is deeply, nay, 
inextricably involved in it—yours may be also. How 
far that is the case is wdiat I wish to solve.” 

To Ravensdale the w’hole matter w’as perfectly in¬ 
explicable. He certainly understood the w’ords she 
uttered, but what relation they had to his circumstances 
he could not possibly imagine—he stood in mute asto¬ 
nishment. 

“ I perceive,”she continued, “that you are surprised 
at my words, and I do not wonder that yon should be. 
But I beg you not to judge me prematurely, or in ac¬ 
cordance with the jireconceived opinions of the world 
—only let my conduct be approved or condemned as 
it shall stand the test of abstract propriety, under all 
the circumstances of tho case. In what I am about to 
confess to you I ask your indulgence, not because I 
consider it wrong myself, but because it may be look¬ 
ed upon in that light by others—perhaps at the first 
blush by you. Yet I trust your good sense will enable 
you to decide without prejudice, and do the right to 
the world, to yourself and to me.” 

She paused a moment and seemed somewhat at a 
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loss how to proceed. Her auditor was more com¬ 
pletely bewildered than ever, and waited eagerly for 
the further development of her views. 

“ This is not the first time we have met, Mr. Ra- 
vensdale,” added she, “ though you may possibly ere 
this, have forgotten the circumstances of our former 
interview. With me that interview is an indelible 
remembrance, which notwithstanding it has been kept 
for years hidden in the recesses of my own heart, re¬ 
fuses to be effaced either by time or discipline. If 
either would have removed it, I should not have called 
on you now to listen to the acknowledgment of my 
weakness. But I find my endeavours to suppress the 
feelings then inspired, only tending to increase their 
strength. There was no way left to me, short of a 
life of hopeless concealment, but the almost untrodden 
path I have pursued. Pardon me, therefore, Arthur 
Ravensdale, when I say that I love you—when 1 
throw myself upon your mercy, and ask you not to 
despise me for the confession. You do not know' me 
——neither do I wish at present that you should—when 
you do, you will possibly remember that I have some 
small claim on your regard. I urge not this, however, 
as an enforcement of your affection—for I wish only 
the free offering of your heart. If on recognition and 
due reflection, you can freely return my regard, I am 
yours for good and ill; and shall be rendered most happy 
in the accomplishment of the ardent, but suppressed 
desire of seven tedious years. If otherwise, and 1 fail 
at last in my cherished hopes, I shall not reproach you, 
but in the retirement which disappointment will render 
welcome, shall continue to hold you in undiminished 
esteem, and to maintain the warmest desires for your 
welfare.” 

If Ravensdale was surprised before, his astonishment 
w'as in no wise lessened by this candid, but—he felt 
bound to acknowledge—modest and unpresuming de¬ 
claration. He felt himself placed by it in so perfectly 
novel a situation, that all the rules upon which he had 
been accustomed to act, were entirely inapplicable. 
He knew not what to say, but deeming it necessary to 
make some reply, he was about to blunder out some 
complimentary expression of his sense of the honour 
she did him, and how unprepared he was for such a 
communication, or something to that effect, when she 
prevented his purpose by laying her hand gently on 
his arm, and saying, “ Do not answer mo now, Mr. 
Ravensdale, we are both too much agitated for further 
parley. This paper,” (and she put a small note into 
his hand,) will give you a hint, which will most pro¬ 
bably enable you to recollect the circumstances under 
which we have met before. Reflect on it seriously 
and without prejudice, and in one month let me have 
your answer in this place. It is now proper that wo 
separate—do not think unkindly of me—and for the 
present, good night!” 

As she spoke, Arthur took her presented hand.— 
“ Shall I not see you in safety to your home?” said ho. 
“ No,” she replied, “ not now—there is a bright moon, 
and I shall reach it without interruption. For the 
present 1 must remain unknown. On your honour, 
sir, I charge you not to follow me.”—And as she con¬ 
cluded, she turned away, and was immediately lost in 
the bend of the road. 

It was some moments after she had left him, before 
our hero was sufficiently master of himself to think of 
turning his steps homeward also. He could scarcely 
persuade himself but that all he had seen and heard 
was a mere dream, and it is quite uncertain whether 
he would not have settled down in that conclusion, 
had not the paper w'hich he still held in his hand, 
given tangible demonstration of its reality. As soon 
as he reached his domicile, he hastened to ascertain its 
contents. It presented only these few words—“ Re¬ 
member the waterfall on the Catsber^.” Few as they 
were, however, they acted like a talisman, and imme¬ 


diately brought before his mind the whole train of 
adventures connected with his visit to the mountains, 
which we shall now proceed to relate. 

No one who has ever visited the Catskill mountains, 
will be likely soon to forget the beauty of llie view 
from that elevated point, where art has contrived a 
resting place for the weary traveller, and provided the 
comforts and luxuries of social life, amid the wild 
beauties of nature. The prospect is indeed one of the 
grandest that can well be conceived, and produces a 
feeling in the mind somewhat similar to that excited 
by a view' of the ocean. The idea of vastness predo¬ 
minates—but that very vastness, if I may so express 
it, almost defeats itself, by destroying in a great mea¬ 
sure our idea of size and distance, and making large 
and remote objects appear much smaller and less dis¬ 
tant than they really are. Comparisons must first be 
instituted with things of known size, before we can 
fully take in the extent over which w'e are gazing. 
North, South, and East, for miles and miles, the eye 
wanders over one uninterrupted landscape, of beauti¬ 
ful and varied aspect, bounded only by the far off 
mountains, w'hich stretch in a line of hazy blue along 
the horizon. Intermediately, a thousand objects pre¬ 
sent themselves to the admiration of the spectator. 
Here, a city presents its glittering spires to the sun— 
there, a smaller village smiles in miniature with its 
white dwellings—wliile over the whole country cot¬ 
tages and farm-houses are scattered among the green 
meadows and harvest fields, each with its picturesque 
share of flocks and herds. In two or three spots, little 
lakes look bright in the midst of verdure, and beyond 
a noble river, shorn by distance of its grandeur, runs 
through a wide extent of country, till it is lost in the 
confusion of indistinctness. The shadow's of the clouds 
which play about the tops of the mountains, give a 
beautiful variety to the foliage of the forest trees, 
which here in shade and here in sunshine, present at 
once almost all the different degrees of verdure of the 
early spring and more advanced summer. It is good 
lor a man’s fancy and his feelings also to be occasion¬ 
ally among the mountains, for he knows not otherwise 
the combined beauty and magnificence, of nature, or 
forgetful of it, is apt to fashion his ideas of the world 
he inhabits, upon the littlenesses of human invention 
which he sees around him. He must be possessed of 
unenviable apathy, who can stand for the first time on 
a mountain top, without peculiar emotions. 

We must forgive Arthur Ravensdale, however, if 
he did not go into raptures on arriving at that elevation 
of the Catskills, which is generally known as the Pino 
Orchard; for as the sun was at least two hours below 
the horizon, the view' which w’e have endeavoured to 
describe was entirely shut out by the darkness of the 
night. He perceived, however, by the coolness of the 
atmosphere, that he had obtained a considerable height, 
and being willing to postpone his ecstasies until morn¬ 
ing, he was satisfied for the present to be assured by 
the moving lights in the extensive edifice before him, 
that society and its attendant comforts w'cre yet within 
his reach. Accordingly he entered the house and 
threw himself upon a seat, which travel had rendered 
welcome, when he was presently aroused into eager 
attention by a voice of the most captivating sweetness, 
chanting in a strain of simple melody the following 
words— 

As the w’aves from distant fountains 
Rolling onwards to the main. 

After wandering ’mid the moimtains, 

Mingle sweetly on the plain— 

Even so w'ill kindred natures— 

Tho’ too long detained apart; 

And unknowing form and foatures— 

When they meet, unite in heart 
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There is something very peculiar in the effect of 
music upon particular moods of the mind. It often 
melts into the soul and overturns all the sternness of 
stoicism; and yet the reason why it does so is positively 
a mystery to ourselves. Like the juice of the grape, 
it becomes indefinably overpowering; we feel its force, 
but we are not able to detect its latent influences. 
Thus it was with Arthur Ravensdale, for without 
being able to assign any manly cause for his emotion, 
even at the singing of that little air, he wept—he was 
ashamed of it, but he did absolutely weep! This un¬ 
usual tenderness of feeling, however, gradually w’ore 
away, and was succeeded by the most intense anxiety 
to discover from wdiom the music had proceeded. 
For this purpose he walked out upon the terrace, but 
the song had ceased, and every chamber was in pro¬ 
found darkness and quiet. A long time he watched 
and waited, in the hope that the music would be re¬ 
newed—but at length the recollection of the fatigues 
of the day induced him to seek a repose of which his 
exhausted frame stood much in need. He retired to 
rest, but not to sleep; for that voice had taken such 
possession of his mind, that he could not dismiss it from 
his memory. Twenty times did he start up from un¬ 
sound slumbers, under the impression that tlie song 
was again sung; and as often did he lie down again 
disappointed, until, at length, fatigue overcame imagi¬ 
nation, and soft sleep, like a dew, fell refreshingly over 
his faculties. 

It was early dawn when our hero awoke. The 
gray mists w'ere beginning to move among the hills, 
and some bright streaks of crimson on the light clouds 
that skirted the horizon, indicated the hour of sunrise 
to be near. All was as silent as if Nature herself 
literally slept, except an occasional bird, whose un¬ 
broken joy gave it early w'akefulness. The lints in 
the east became gradually brighter and brighter, until 
at length the sun appeared, and began to illuminate 
the tops and sides of the mountains. As yet the valley 
lay entirely in shade, for day had only risen upon the 
more elevated grounds. Slowly, however, the rays 
began to creep along the forests, sweeping away the 
night fogs before them, till at last they spread over the 
whole extended country, and imparted a beauty even 
to the little smoke wreaths, that from the distant habi¬ 
tations were giving token of the stir of life and activity. 

Ravensdale was standing on the edge of a rock 
watching the scene with intense interest, when his 
attention was attracted by a rustling among the leaves, 
and looking to the spot from whence the sound pro¬ 
ceeded, he perceived on a neighbouring precipice a 
girl apparently about seventeen, gazing with silent 
admiration over the scene which had just occupied 
his own attention. Her figure was light and graceful, 
and she possessed a face which expressed so much in¬ 
telligence combined with sweetness of disposition, that 
a common observer could scarcely fail, even at first 
sight, to find himself unusually interested. In a sus¬ 
ceptible youth like Arthur Ravensdale, who was then 
but eighteen, it is not to bo wondered, therefore, if it 
excited feelings of a most ardent and enthusiastic cha¬ 
racter. His warm imagination had been already con¬ 
siderably awakened by the scene before him, and he 
was just in tune for the wildest workings of romance. 
He forgot the sunrise and the landscape, and saw 
nothing but the beautiful fairy before him. “ She is 
an angel!” exclaimed he, in the fervour of his young 
fancy; “ lovely as the light of day!”—“Thou speakest 
unadvisedly, young man!” said a voice behind him, 
which was that of Samuel Had, a tall, slender figure 
of about six feet.” Emily Merton is but a mere woman, 
and I fear a thoughtless one too!”—“ You know her 
then!” eagerly inquired Arthur.—“ No,” replied the 
Quaker. “ I know nothing of her excepting that that is 
the name by which she is here called.”—“ But do you 
not think her beautiful?”—“ Why as to the outward,” 


said Mr. Had, “ I cannot but say that the girl is comely 
to look upon; but then,” added he with a faint smile, 
“ thou should’sl adhere to facts; and it certainly is not 
the strict truth to say she is an angel!”—“ Well sir I”" 
replied the youth,” I will not dispute with you the 
point of veracity; but give me the poetry of life, and 
you are welcome to all the prose. Why such a being 

as that-He turned as he spoke, to the spot 

where she had been standing, but she had v'anished; 
Samuel Had w'as also stalking away, and Arthur had 
no resource but to come down from the clouds and 
follow to the breakfast room. 

It was to little purpose that he helped himself to 
the food before him, for his whole attention was ab¬ 
sorbed in Emily Merlon. He contrived to happen to 
sit on the opposite side of the table, where he could 
feast on her beauty, and was so exceedingly polite in 
his attentions during the hour of breakfiist, that she 
gradually began in the unaffected simplicity of her 
heart, to converse with him on some topic on w’hich 
their sentiments were congenial, and before the meal 
was ended, she seemed much pleased with his vivacity 
and intelligence, which combined with a handsome 
exterior, rendered him an object of no mean interest. 
The feelings, however, W’hich influenced each, were 
so carefully guarded, that not the slightest expression 
of them could be observed, beyond what common 
courtesy w’ould fully warrant. When the breakfast 
was concluded, therefore, Arthur did not feel himself 
warranted in obtruding liirther on her attention, and 
betook himself to the woods, intending to while away 
part of the morning by visiting the splendid waterfall, 
w'hich the little stream of Katerskill forms in the bosom 
of the mountain forest. 

If the view from the bluff on which the mountain 
house is situated, is one of grandeur, the scene of the 
waterfall is no less magnificent. It unites the wild 
and the picturesque in an eminent degree, presenting 
the uncommon spectacle of a little brook pouring its 
quiet waters into the depths of an abyss of more than 
two hundred and fifty feet, first by a wild perpendi¬ 
cular leap, and afterwards by breaks from rock to rock, 
to the bottom of its romantic ravine. On either side 
of the descent is a steep and rugged path, better suited 
(especially that at the bottom of the lower fall,) for the 
sure feet of a mountain goat, than those of a human 
being. Ravensdale had been sitting for some time in 
the spacious amphitheatre which forms the basin of the 
first fall, watching the glittering stream as it plashed 
down before him, and was about commencing his 
further descent, w-hen, as he was carefully letting him¬ 
self round a hazardous turn of the path, he thought ho 
heard above him the words of the last night’s song, 
chanted again by the same sweet voice which had 
then so deeply interested him. He paused to listen, 
and forgetting in the raptures of the moment his dan¬ 
gerous situation, was only aroused to a sense of it, by 
finding himself losing his foothold, and slipping down 
the abrupt descent. To stop his course he grasped a 
small bush that grew in his way. It was the only 
object within reach to which he could cling to prevent 
his being dashed among the rocks below; but what 
was his emotion when he perceived that it was not 
sufficient to support his weight, and that its roots were 
gradually loosening from the earth. The cold dew of 
horror hung upon his forehead, as he thought himself 
doomed to inevitable destruction, and he endeavoured 
to condense into one aspiration the thoughts that be¬ 
came his need. He watched with no enviable feel¬ 
ings the particles of earth rolling down one by one as 
the bush separated itself from its hold, till at last it was 
only supported by its larger and stronger root, which 
also was on the point of giving way. A dim dizziness 
came over him, and he was just about relinquishing 
his grasp, when he heard a voice above him say— 

“ Give me your hand”—and looking up he saw Emily 
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Merton clinging to a stout tree with one hand, while she 
stretched the other towards him to accept the proffered 
aid. There was no time, in his situation, to calculate 
the consequences, or think of the possibility of involv¬ 
ing her in his own fate. On the instant he seized Iier 
hand, and the next moment the bush to which he held 
gave w'ay, and rolled to the bottom of the gulf. Ilis 
heart beat again when he found himself in compara¬ 
tive safety; but Emily Merlon’s strength w'as inade¬ 
quate to do more than merely support him in his still 
perilous situation, until further assistance could be 
obtained. It speedily came in the lank person of 
Samuel Had, and by his timely and kindly interference, 
hoth the adventurers w’ere presently restored to a firm 
footing on the upper ground w’hich overlooked the 
cascade. “ It was well for thee, young man,” said the 
Quaker, with a jog of his elbow, “ that this damsel did 
not prove so much of an angel as thou wouldst have 
made her this morning—1 think thy chance might 
have been a slender one had she been less of flesh 
and blood material.”—She is an angel of kindness, 
nevertheless,” answered Ravensdale; “ let me at once 
pour out to her the fulness of my soul for this preser¬ 
vation.” He turned to the spot where she had stood 
the moment before, and was about to throw' himself at 
her feet, but she wns gone. Samuel Had gazed around 
him with little less astonishment than the youth, and 
almost began to believe that she w'as in reality more 
of a spirit than he had been willing to imagine. “ The 
girl hath departed,” said he, “ truly she hath a light 
Riot, as well as a strong arm—eh. Friend Arthur?— 
and though I may not think with thee that she belongs 
to the tribe of angels and fairies of whom thou talkesl, 
she is eertainly one of the uncommon ones of the earth. 

I would she had not fled so hastily. Yet, if thou re- 
gardest a good dinner, and I think thou neodesl re¬ 
freshment, we had better follow her example.” With 
this he led the w'ay back to the mansion house, giving 
Ravensdale, as they went, many kind and wholesome 
admonitions on prudence and moderation. 

Arthur cared much less for his dinner than he did 
for obtaining another interview with his fair preserver. 
In her then were united the melodious voice of the 
preceding night, and the captivating beauty w'hich had 
so interested him on that same morning. Beside all 
this, he now owed his life to her undaunted intrepidity, 
and he was anxious to see her if it was only to thank 
her for her disinterested kindness. Dinner came, but 
she was not there—she had left the house before his 
return; and though for seven years Arthur Ravensdale 
pursued his inquiries, he was not able to gather any 
tidings on the interesting subject of Emily Merton. 

From the explanations into which we have thus 
entered, the mystery of the lady in the green veil will, 
we trust, be sufficiently understood. If Arthur Ra¬ 
vensdale hesitated about accepting her invitation to 
their recent moonlight interview, he was now equally 
anxious for the approach of the time she had appointed 
to receive his answer. To find Emily Merton in this 
way was a thing he could not have expected. And yet, 
so much was he influenced by the prejudices of society, 
he could not help arguing with himself on the pro¬ 
priety of her conduct. “ What will the world say?” 
he soliloquized, “ will it not upbraid her for a disre¬ 
gard of its customs, and charge her with a want of 
delicacy in these advances? And yet why should not 
a woman have in this respect the same privilege as a 
man ? There is no abstract impropriety in the decla¬ 
ration of affection on the part of one more than the 
other. An opposite opinion narrovv'S immeasurably the 
circle of a woman’s choice, and, no doubt, frequently 
induces marriages prejudicial to the happiness of the 
parties. If she were permitted the liberty to. select, 
not only from among the extremely limited number of 
her particular admirers, but from the wider field of 
her acquaintance, a partner congenial to her heart, her 


chance of happiness would be infinitely greater than 
when she is ol3liged to take the best man that offers; 
though, perhaps, but the best of the bad, or draw out 
a life of hopeless celibacy. The well-being of the sex 
requires that the world should intermit some of its 
prejudices—there is as much harm done by false deli¬ 
cacy, as there is good effected by that which is real. 

No—no—let the world say what it will, Emily Mer¬ 
ton has acted rightly—and though some fastidious 
mortal, may blame her candour, I shall never value 
her the less for having taken the first step towards our 
mutual happiness.” 

Having come to this deliberate conclusion, Arthur 
Ravensdale w'ent with no little emotion to the ap¬ 
pointed place of rendezvous, in the valley by the foun¬ 
tain, where he found the lady, enveloped as before in 
her green veil, already in waiting. “ Emily Merton I 
—is it indeed Emily Merton I behold ?” exclaimed the 
youth, pressing her hand ardently to his lips. 

“ Do you then agree to take the veil?” enquired 
she, playfully raising it, and exposing again that lovely 
face that had so fairly caught his heart upon the 
mountain. 

“ Certainly, sweet family,” replied he, “ when you 
are to be my confessor. You have taken it already 
too long—I have been for years anxious to see you— 
to thank you for what I can never repay, and even 

now, but for your kind consideration-” 

“ Aye, there’s the point, Mr. Ravensdale, there’s the 
point. You must know that 1 have striven hard to 
play the part ol Shakspeare’s heroine, who ‘never told 
her love’—but it wasn’t in my nature, and I could not 
do it. But to be serious, dear Arthur,! was a thought¬ 
less girl when you first knew me, but that is gone 
with years—yet, as respects yourself, I am not dissa¬ 
tisfied with my conduct either then or now. My pre¬ 
sent course will probably be condemned, but if I am 
justified in your opinion, I shall hope for the final in¬ 
dulgence of society. I believe we have no mutual 
acquaintance, and this will account, in connexion with 
my retirement in the country, for our not having met 
since that memorable summer. I knew not what im¬ 
pression might have been made on your mind by the 
scenes of that period, and I had no means of ascertain¬ 
ing but in this one way. I could not live on in this 
uncertainty—had you even said nay to my hopes, I 
should have been comparatively happy. You do not 
think I have foregone the dignity of my sex—do you, 
dear Arthur?”—A w-arm kiss imprinted on her cheek 
w-as the best answer he could give; and in a few 
weeks he gave better proof of it by making her his 
wedded wife. 

It was a mirthful, happy day when Arthur and 
Emily called their friends together at her mother’s 
country mansion to celebrate their nuptials. “ First 
love” had remained unforgotten in their hearts since 
their earliest meeting; and although it seemed to both 
for a long period, as if indeed “ its hopes had all gone 
by,” yet the protracted delay their affections had ex¬ 
perienced, was now' fully compensated by tlie con- 
den.sed satisfaction of that interesting moment, when 
they plighted each other the promise of lasting love 
and duty. 

All went on quietly and cheerfully, and evening 
began to deeline upon the landscape, when a heavy 
footstep was heard in the entry, the parlour door flew 
open, and Samuel Had stood before them. He stalked 
up to Arthur and Emily with his usual long strides, 
and taking their hands between both his—“ Excuse 
an old man’s weakness,” he said ; “ 1 heard of this 
and 1 could not help coming to give you my bene¬ 
diction. Emily, thou art not quite an angel yet, but 
a right true woman—is she not, Arthur?—Ah! ye’re 
a goodly pair, and I am most glad to see you together. 
—Farew'ell.—Bless you—children—bless you—bless 
you!” 
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The tears streamed down the old man’s cheeks. 

“ But you are not going, Mr. Had ?” said Arthur; 
" you will surely slay and pass the evening with us.” 
Emily added her kindest request. “ Oh ! do, Mr. Had, 
we have not seen you so long.”—“ No—no—my dear 
children, thank you truly, but I must not now—an old 
man is always best under his own roof at night.— 
Emily, this is not the first lime thou hast given him 
thy hand—I know it is not—he found good service in 


it before, eh, Arthur?—and I trust he will again—so 
my boy, be kind to the little wild girl of the mountain 
—Heaven bless you both!—Farewell!” 

The old man went away with an overflowing heart 
—but many a time and oft in after days did he renew 
his visits in the happy family of Arthur Ravensdale, 
to talk about past times, and repeat his reminiscences 
of the scenes and adventures on the Catskill moun 
tains. 


THE WIDOW5S BRIDGE. 

“ Go, speed thee forth, my gallant boy. 

With thv mother’s blessing o’er thee. 

And the sitreld of thy sire, who so nobly trod 
In glory’s path, before thee! 

Speed to the tournay’s mimic strife. 

Where knight, wdth knight careering. 

Learns to rise o’er tlio tide of war. 

When through the battle veering. 

“ 'Though eveiy hope of future joy 
In early life was blighted, 

Bound to liim dead, as living, I’ve kept 
My truth to thy father plighted. 

Yes, since of thee, my sainted love. 

The infidel bereft me, 

I have known no care, no joy, but to watch 
O’er this pledge of affection left me! 

“ Then speed thee forth, my boy, and learn 
When lliy country’s flag waves o’er thee. 

To avenge thy sire, and free from the Moor 
The gallant land that bore thee.” 

His way to the walls of Alicant, 

Theresa’s son is wending; 

The squire who bore his shield and lance, 

Alone his steps attending. 

With hope and with visions of glory elate," 

His youthful heart was beating; 

The smiles of the fair and the shouts of the brave 
His fancied triumphs greeting. 

O’er hill, and valley, and plain, he rode, 

His courser proudly speeding; 

And fearless he plunged in the mountain stream, 
The onward way impeding. 

Fearless he plunged, but what availed 
His feeble arm engaging 
A torrent, with recent tempests swollen, 

And the ocean’s fury raging? 

One moment saw the noble boy 
His life to fame devoting, 

The next he lay a mangled corse 
On the rapid waters floating. 

Theresa sat in her lonely hall. 

To watch her son returning; 

Her breast with all a mother’s hope, 

But a mother’s terror, burning. 

One glance she gave, and every thought 
Of peace and joy was banished ; 

She heard the tale, and every hope 
Save that in Heaven, vanished! 

An arch, spread o’er the fatal stream, 

Attests her pious care, 

That no defenceless widow’s son, 

Again should perish there. 

And the traveller passing in safety o’er, 

When the mournful tale he hears, 

Breatlies a prayer for her who reared the bridge, 
And with it mingles tears. 


THE EVENING STAR. 

How dear to me the hour when daylight dies, 

When sunbeams melt upon the silent sea, 

For then sweet dreams of other days arise. 

And Mem'ry breathes her vesper sigh to thee! 

ErirVa Anacreon. 

’Tis sweet to gaze, at early morn, 

On the wavy spears of the golden corn— 

And sweet to mark the new-born day, 

When Night with her clouds hath pass’d away—- 
When the far-off hills and the mountains high 
Are glancing clear mid the azure sky— 

And ihe milk-maid gaily hies along 

With her noiseless step and her murmured song— 

And the pearly dew-drops glittering lie, 

Like the bright tears rained from young Beauty’s 
eye: 

But to me, to me, ’tis sweeter far 
To meet ray love ’nealh the Evening Star. 

’Tis sweet to seek the woods at noon, 

When the air is scorch’d with the breath of June—• 
And sweet to rest ’nealh the green arcade 
That the clasping boughs of the ash have made— 

’Tis sweet to list the minstrel bee, 

As he hums his lays on the wild rose tree— 

And sweet the voice of the whispering streams_ 

When tlie heart roams free in its Eden of dreams. 

As their glittering waves in the sunlight glide 
O’er the golden sands, like a crystal tide; 

But to me, to me, ’tis sweeter far 
To meet my love 'neath the Evening Star. 

Then come, oh come, thou lovely one! 

With the lingering rays of the setting sun— 

Come, when the winds float gently by, 

Like the dreamy tone of the wild harp’s sigh-r? 

And the pale moon sails mid the stars that lid^ 

Like silver isles, in the sea of the sky; 

And I’ll lay me down on the stilly ground. 

And li.st for thy light step’s echoing sound— 

And Til gaze afar through tlie dewy air. 

For the waving locks of thy shining hair: 

Then come, for to me ihou’rt lovelier far 
When seen by the light of the Evening Star. 

Come, oh come to that fairy dell— 

Whose shadowy bosom I love so well— ' 

Come, when the heavens above are still. 

And there are no sounds on the lofty hill. 

Save the shrill cuckoo, or the blackbird’s tones, 

Or the lonely stock-dove’s floating moans, 

Or the gliding founts as they whisper afar. 

Like the ’plaining notes of thine own guitar; 

Come, oh come, with thy speaking eyes, 

And thy throbbing heart, and tliy low-breathed 
sighs, 

And tliy radiant cheek, with its crimson light. 

Like a young June rose in the moonshine bright— 

For to me, to me, ’tis sweeter far 

To meet thee, my love, ’neath the Evening Star. 
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THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


It is thirty-five years, this very month, since I was 

quartered w’ith ray regiment in-ford; I recollect 

the time particularly, for I got ray company in the 
Thirty-seventh, on the same day that I received an 
invitation from Mr. Morden, with whom I had formed 
a mail-coach acquaintance, to spend a week with him, 
and join his nephew in partridge-shooting. This gen¬ 
tleman’s house was fourteen miles distant from the 
town, and situated in a very retired part of the coun¬ 
try. It was a wild but beautiful residence, placed 
upon the extremity of a peninsula, which jutted into 
an extensive lake. To a sportsman it offered all the 
inducements that shooting and fishing could afford. 
But it had others besides these; no man lived better 
than Mr. Morden—and his daughter Emily, and her 
orphan cousin, who resided with her, were decidedly 
the finest women who had attended the last race-ball. 
No wonder then that I accepted the old gentleman’s 
invitation willingly, and on the appointed day put 
myself into a post-chaise, and reached the place in 
time for dinner. 

The house w'as one of those old-fashioned comfort¬ 
able Irish lodges, which are now extinct, or only to be 
seen in ruins. It was a long low building, covered 
with an infinity of thatch, which bade defiance to rain, 
cold, and storm. The tall and narrow casements 
reached the ground, a handsome flower-knot extended 
in their front, bounded by a holly hedge, and woodbine 
and other creepers festooned the windows with their 
leaves and berries. At some distance a well-stocked 
haggard peeped over a spacious range of offices; the 
lawn was studded with sheep, which appeared over¬ 
burdened with good condition; and as I drove up the 
avenue, I passed a well-featured, well-clad simpleton, 
urging before him, from a neighbouring stubble-field, 
a flock of turkies, as formidable for numbers as for size. 
In short, every thing about the placo bespoke the opu¬ 
lence and comfort of the proprietor, 

Mr. Morderi Was a clever and respectable man; he 
was land-agent to several large estates—noted for plain 
and unpretending hospitality, punctuality in business, 
and a character of unusual determination. 

The old gentleman received me with friendly sin¬ 
cerity, and his handsome daughter added a warm wel¬ 
come. They apologized for not having company to 
meet me, but “ two families which they had expected 
had belj detained by some unforeseen occurrences at 
home.” Dinner was shortly after served. Like the 
host, it was excellent without display—the wines were 
superior—and when the ladies left us, the claret w ent 
round the table merrily. 

“ We are in trouble, here,” said Mr. Morden, ad¬ 
dressing me, “ and you have come to a house of mourn¬ 
ing. We have just suffered a serious, I may say, 
irreparable loss, in the sudden death of two favourite 
dogs. They were of the genuine breed of Newfound¬ 
land, and for size, courage, and sagacity were une¬ 
qualled. Poor Emily has cried incessantly since the 
accident.” 

“ Were they stolen ?” 

“ Oh no! 1 wish they were, for that would afford a 
hope that chance or money might recover them. No, 
sir, they would not follow a stranger; alas! they died 
yesterday by poison. We unfortunately laid arsenic 
in the meal-loft to destroy rats; and yet, how the poor 
animals could have got to it is a mystery! the stew’ard 
declares the key never left his possession. I would 
give a hundred guineas the meal had been in the bot¬ 
tom of the lake. By Jove! no loss short of the death 
#f a friend, could have given us all so much uneasi- 
joeea. They were my daughter’s companions by day. 


and my protectors at night. Heigh, ho! come, sir, pass- 
the wine.” Tears stood in the old gentleman’s eyes 
as he spoke of his unhappy favourites, and from the 
valuable properties of the lost dogs, it was not sur¬ 
prising that their death occasioned so much regret to 
the family. 

We joined the ladies in the drawing-room. After 
tea Mr. Morden took a bedroom candle, and apologized 
for retiring. “ Old habits best suit old people, captain; 
but I leave you with the ladies, who will sit up till 
cock-crow, if you please,” and bidding us a good night, 
he departed. ^ 

“ Emily,” said young Morden, “ you are still think¬ 
ing of your favourites; well, I will ride the country 
over till I find you a handsome dog. Julia, hand me 
that violin from the piano, and Captain Dwyer will 
dance a reel with you and Emily.” 

“ Heavens! w'ho is at the window ?” exclaimed Miss 
Morden. suddenly; “ it looked like that nasty beggar- 
man who has been haunting the house and grounds 
these three days. Ah, Wolf and Sailor ; had you been 
living, that vagabond would not have ventured here 
at this late hour.” Henry Morden had left the room 
on hearing his cousin’s exclamation, but soon returned, 
assuring the lady that the beggar was a creature of 
her imagination; he had searched the shrubbery and 
flower-garden, and no mendicant was to be found in 
either. 

The alarm was speedily forgotten, and we danced 
reels till supper was announced. The doors were 
locked, the window’s fastened, the ladies wished us 
good night, and retired to their respective chambers- 
Henry and I remained for some time in the eating- 
room ; the clock struck twelve, and young Morden 
conducted me to my apartment, and took his leave. 

I felt a strange disinclination to go to bed, and 
would have given any thing for a book. For temporary 
employment I unlocked my gun-case, put ray fowling- 
piece together, and examined whether my servant had 
sent all necessary apparatus along with it. I opened 
the window-curtains. The moon—a full, bright har¬ 
vest moon, was shining gloriously on the lawm and 
lake; I gazed on the sparkling surface of the waters 
till I felt the chill of the night breeze; then closing 
the shutters, reluctantly prepared to undress. 

I had throw’n my coat and vest aside, when a distant 
crash was heard, and a fearful noise, with oaths and 
screams, succeeded. I rushed into the corridor, and 
encountered a terror-stricken maid-servant running 
from the extremity of the passage. Miss Morden next 
appeared; she was in complete dishabille, and had 
hastily thrown on a dressing-gown. “ Good God! 
Captain Dwyer, what has occurred ?” A volley from 
without prevented my reply, and the crashing of the 
windows, as the glass was splintered by the bullets,, 
made it unnecessary. “ The house is attacked,” she 
said, and then with amazing self-possession, added, 
“ there are always loaded guns above the kitchen fire¬ 
place.” We both ran down the corridor, she to alarm 
her father, and I to procure a weapon; young Morden, 
armed with a sword, met us. “ The attack is upou 
our kitchen,” he said, hastily, “ it is our weakest point; 
this way. Captain,”—and we both entered it together. 

There was a bright fire burning on the hearth. 
The large window was shattered to pieces; and the 
idiot I had noticed on the lawn was standing beside 
the mined casement, armed with a spit, making mo¬ 
mentary passes at the breach, and swearing and bel¬ 
lowing frightfully. I leaped upon a table to seize two 
muskets which were suspended in the place Mi» 
Morden had described. I handed one to Henry, whtik 
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the fire blazed out suddenly, and discovered me to the 
banditti without. Instantly three or four shots were 
discharged. I heard a bullet whistle past my head, 
and felt something strike ray shoulders like a sharp 
cut from a whip, but having secured the gun I jumped 
from the table uninjured. We heard Mr. Morden in 
the passage; his manner was calm and collected as he 
ordered the servant-men to the front of the house, and 
despatched his daughter for ammunition. 

Meanwhile, a dropping fire continued from without; 
from within no shot had been returned, as the robbers 
sheltered themselves effectually behind the angles of 
the offices and the piers of the gates. From some 
hurried words we overheard, they were arranging a 
determined attack. 

“ They will make a rush immediately,” said the 
elder Morden, coolly, “ and here comes Emily in good 
time; don’t come in love ?”—and he took some forty 
or fifty cartridges, which she had brought in the skirt 
of her dressing-gown. Notwithstanding the peril of 
our situation, I could not but gaze a moment on the 
white and statue looking limbs of this bravo and beau¬ 
tiful girl. “ Go, love, tell John to bring the Captain’s 
gun-case from his chamber; and do you, Emily, watch 
from the end window, and if you perceive any move¬ 
ment that side, apprize us of it here. Now, my boys, 
be cool; I’ll give my best horse to him who shoots the 
first man. You have a good supply of ammunition, if 
we could but coax the scoundrels from their shelter, 
and I’ll try a ruse.” The old gentleman took the 
idiot’s spit, placed a coat upon it, while Henry and I 
chose a position at either side of the broken window. 
Mr. Morden raised the garment to the breach: it was 
indistinctly seen from without; three bullets perforated 

it, and it fell. “ He’s down, by-!” roared a robber, 

exultingly. “ Now Murphy, now’s your time ; smash 
in the door with the sledge!” Instantly a huge ruffian 
sprang from behind a gable; his rush was so sudden 
that he struck twice with shattering force. We heard 
the hinges give—we saw the door yielding—and, at 
that critical moment, young Morden’s gun missed fire! 
“ Curses light upon the hand of him that loaded it!” 
he cried, as he caught up an axe, and placed himself 
determinately before the door, which we expected to 
be momentarily driven in. Murphy, perceiving the 
tremendous effects of his blows, called to his comrades 
to “ be ready.” He stood about five yards from me ; 
the sledge was raised above his head—that blow would 
have shivered the door to atoms—I drew the trigger— 
the charge, a heavy one of duck-shot, passed like a six- 
pound bullet through the ruffian’s body, and he dropped 
a dead man upon the threshold. “ Captain Dw'yer,” 
said Mr. Morden, calmly, “ the horse is yours I” 

I had now received my own double gun, and gave 
the musket I had used so successfully to Henry Mor¬ 
den. The death of the ruffian with the sledge brought 
on a heavy fire from his comrades. Between the 
volleys, they summoned us to surrender, with fearful 
denunciations of vengeance if we resisted longer. We 
were w'ithin a few yards of each other, and during the 
intervals of the firing, they poured out threats, and we 
sent back defiance.—“Morden, you old scoundrel!’ 
exclaimed the captain of the gang, “ in five minutes 
we’ll have your heart’s blood.”—“ No,” was the calm 
reply, “ I’ll live to see you arrayed in cap and halter.” 
—“ Surrender, or we’ll give no quarter.”—“ Cowardly 
scoundrel! come and try your hand at the sledge!” 
said the old gentleman, with a cold and sarcastic 
smile, as he turned his eye on me, where I was watch¬ 
ing the door, with the confidence a man feels who has 
his own trustworthy weapon to depend upon. 

“ Morden I we’ll burn the house about ye.”—“ Will 
you put the coal in the thatch, Bulger ?”—“ Morden, 
you have a daughter!” and the ruffian pronounced a 
horrid threat. The old man shuddered, then in a low 
voice tremulous with rage, he muttered—“ Bulger, I’ll 
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spare five hundred pounds to hang you, and travel five 
hundred miles to see the sight!” 

“ The coal! the coal!” shouted several voices, and 
unfortunately the scoundrels had procured one in the 
laundry. “ By heaven! they will burn us out,” said 
Henry, in alarm.—“ Never fear!” replied his cooler 
uncle; “ the firing must have been heard across the 
lake, and we’ll soon have aid sufficient.”—But a cir¬ 
cumstance occurred almost miracmiously that averted 
the threatened danger. The moon became suddenly 
overcast—heavy rain-drops fell, and in an instant an 
overwhelming torrent burst from the clouds, rendering 
every attempt the robbers made to ignite the thatch 
abortive. “ Who dare doubt an overruling Providence ?” 
said the old gentleman with enthusiasm; “ surely, God 
is with us!” 

The storm which came to our relief appeared to 
dispirit our assailants, and their parley recommenced. 

“ Morden,” said the captain of the banditti, “ you have 

Lord-’s rent in the house; give us a thousand 

pounds, and we’ll go off and leave you.” 

“ All 1 promise I’ll perform,” said the old gentleman, 
coldly. “ Bulger, for this night’s work you have 
earned a halter, and I’ll attend and see you hanged.” 
—“ Dash in the door,” exclaimed the robber in a fury; 
“ we’ll have the old rogue’s heart out!” A volley of 
stones rattled against the door, but produced no effect* 
and again the robber parleyed. “ Will you give us a 
hundred, Morden?”—“ Not a sixpence,” was the -la¬ 
conic answer; once more stones were thrown, shots 
discharged, and threats of vengeance fulminated by the 
exasperated villains. At last, the demand was reduced 
to “ twelve guineas, a guinea for each man.”—“ They’ll 
be off immediately,” said the old gentleman;/“ they 
know assistance is at hand: w’ould that we could 
amuse them for a little longer.” But the ruffians were 
already moving, and Miss Morden presently announced 
that they were embarking, twelve in number in a boat 
“ Now for a parting shot or two,” said flenry Morden. 
We picked up a dozen cartridges, and sallied from the 
house as the banditti were pulling hard across tlie lake. 
We opened a quick and well-directed fire, which they 
feebly, and wuthout effect, replied to. While a mus¬ 
ket-ball would reach them, we plied them liberally 
with shot; and, as we learned afterward, mortally 
wounded one man and slightly injured two others. 
As we returned to the house, we met some fifty coun¬ 
trymen, armed with all sorts of rustic weapons, coming 
to our relief Without a moment’s delay we launched 
boats, and set off to scour the country ; and at noon, so 
prompt and vigorous had been the pursuit, that six of 
the gang, including the wounded robbers were secured. 

We reached the Wilderness completely exhausted by 
the exertions of the morning, and the fatig|p of the 
preceding night. We refreshed ourselves, and went 
to bed, but previous to returning to my room, I visited 
the scene of action. Another blow, even a very slight 
one, must have driven in the door; and in the rush of 
twelve desperate ruffians, the chances would have been 
fearfully against us. Murphy lay upon his back; he 
was a disgusting object. The charge of heavy shot 
made as large a wound as a cannon-bullet would oc¬ 
casion. He was the strongest brute 1 ever saw; not 
more than five feet eight inches in height, but his 
limbs, body, and arms were a giant’s; he was a black¬ 
smith—a man of infamous character, and of a most 
sanguinary disposition. 

Our escape from the robbery w^as fortunate indeed; 
Mr. Morden had seven thousand pounds that night in 
the lodge, for he had just received tlie rents of two 
estates. It was almost entirely paid in specie. This 
was of course known, and two desperate bands, who 
had kept the adjoining counties in alarm since tho 
rebellion was suppressed, united, for the purpose of 
robbing “ the Wilderness,” and securing the- immense 
booty. 
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The body of the smith was sent away—and having 
brought the battle *to a close, I shall explain some 
matters connected with this daring outrage. 

A man named Mitchell originated the intended 
robbery, and arranged the method of attack. He w^as 
a slight, low-sized person, but his activity w^as amazing, 
and no attempt was too hazardous for his desperate 
courage to undertake. On tlie morning of his execu¬ 
tion—(he, with the three others, was hanged at the 
subsequent assizes)—he gave us a cool detail of his 
plans. 

The dogs were to be destroyed, and the premises 
reconnoitred. In the disguise of a beggar he effected 
both ,• laid meat, prepared w'ith arsenic, for the poor 
animals; then made his way into the kitchen, and 
ascertained that the fastenings of the back door were 
defective. He purposed surprising the family at sup¬ 
per, or forcing an entrance when they were asleep. 
The first attempt he made at the draw'ing-room, but 
quickly perceiving that he had been observed by Miss 
Morden be retired hastily. A council was held by the 
robbers, and it was fortunately determined to postpone 
the attack until the family had gone to rest 

Nothing could be bolder or more likely to succeed, 
than Mitchell’s desperate resolution. It was to leap 
feet-foremost through the window', armed with a dag¬ 
ger, and open the back door for his associates. He 
made the attempt, and providential circumstances 
alone prevented its being successful. That very morn¬ 
ing, a small iron bar had been placed acrors the win¬ 
dow, it caught the robber in his leap, threw him back 
with violence, and the noise, attended with the outcry 
of the idiot, alarmed the family instantly. 

Circumstances, they say, will often make men cou¬ 
rageous. In this case it had the same effect on tw’o 
beings of a very different description—a lovely girl 
and an idiot boy. Miss Morden throughout the trying 
scene displayed the coolest courage—and the poor 
simpleton, who commonly would avoid the appearance 
of a gun, armed with his spit, defended the breach like 
a hero. 

We met at dinner. Julia, Miss Morden’s cousin, 
would hardly venture to join ns, for her brother rated 
her timidity severely. When the alarm was heard, the 
fearful girl buried her face beneath the bed coverings, 
and remained in pitiable agitation until the contest 
ended. Mr. Morden took her from his daughter’s arm, 
kissed her, and congratulated her on their delivery 
from the last night’s danger. 

“You little coward,” said the old man, jocularly, 
“ you must give your deliverer one kiss for your pre¬ 
servation the blushing girl received my salute. 
Miss IVJorden took my hand. “ You too, Emily, will 
you noureward your protector?” Without coquetry 
she laid her lips to mine, and that kiss was sufficient 
recompense for twdee the peril 1 had encountered. 

For me no praises seemed sufficient; the successful 
defence w'as attributed to my exertions; and the fortu¬ 
nate shot that killed the villain smith w'as never to bo 
sufficiently commended. 

My visit ended—/ v;as in love with Emily; but then 
I had little chance of succeeding to the property, which 
afterward, by a chapter of accidents, fell to me; and a 
company of foot was all my earthly riches, t^^he was 
an heiress; would it be generous to take advantage of 
a casual service, and press a suit that w'ould be as 
painful to refuse as unlikely to be granted? I mean 
(so says vanity) by Mr. Morden. No; I overcame the 

temptation of risking a trial, and returned to-ford, 

possessing the esteem and good wishes of every inha¬ 
bitant of “ the Wilderness.” 

I was on parade some mornings after I rejoined the 
regiment, when a horse, splendidly accoutred with a 
superb tiger-skin, holsters, saddle, and every housing 
fit for a field officer, was led into the barrack-yard by 
a groom. The animal was a perfect picture of sym¬ 


metry and strength; a dark chesnut, sixteen hands higb> 
and worth at least two hundred guineas. The groom 
presented me a letter—it was from Mr. Morden—the 
horse was a present. 

Emily and her cousin married most happily, and we 
have often met since. They treat me as sisters would 
a brother and we frequently talk of the night attack 
ujiori “ the Wilderness.” 

Three years passed away; the gong had been inces¬ 
santly followed by Mr. Morden, and were extirpated, 
wiJh the solitary exception of Captain Bulger. Dread¬ 
ing the sleepless vengeance of that determined old man, 
this ruffian fled the country, and established himself in 
a disaffected district of the South. 

In the interim, I got a majority in the Seventieth, 
then quartered in Cork. Soon after I joined I happen¬ 
ed to be field-officer of the day on w'hich a notorious 
criminal was doomed to suffer. The regiment had 
given a guard, and curiosity induced me to attend the 
execution. 

I entered the press-room. In a few' minutes the 
malefactor appeared in white grave-clothes, attended 
by two priests. It was “ mine ancient enemy,” Bul- 
'ger! Suddenly the sheriff was called out, and after a 
short absence returned, accompanied by a'plain, vigor¬ 
ous country gentleman, enveloped in a huge driving 
coat, and apparently like one who had travelled a con¬ 
siderable distance. 

I looked at the criminal; he was the ruin of a pow'- 
erful man, and the worst-visaged scoundrel imaginable. 
He was perfectly unmoved, and preserved a callous 
sort of hardiesse, and as the priests hurried over their 
Latin prayers, made a careless response whenever they 
directed liim. The door leading to the drop was open; 
the felon looked out upon the crowd most earnestly.— 
“ He is not there,'" he murmured; “ he caused my ap¬ 
prehension, but he loill not see vie die!" and added, with 
a grim smile—“ Morden, you neither kept your word 
nor proved your prophecy!" The muffled stranger 
stood suddenly forward—“ I am here, Bulger ! I paid 
for your apprehension, and have come some hundred 
miles to witness your execution." 

“Morden!” said the dying felon, solemnly, “ if a 
ghost can come back again. I'll visit you!" 

The person addressed smiled coldly. «I found you 
unable to execute your threats while living, and, be¬ 
lieve me, I apprehend nothing from you when dead.” 

The clock struck—the sheriff gave the signal— 
Bulger advanced to the scaffold—the drop fell—and 
in two minutes he was a corpse. 


IRON HOUSES. 

The new process for smelling iron by raw coal 
and hot air blast, is producing a great change in the 
iron trade; and it is anticipated by good judges, that 
no long period will elapse before cast iron of the 
quality known as No I. will be manufactured at the 
cost of about 40s. or 45s. the ton. When this takes 
place generally, it must inevitably produce an effect 
which w'ill pervade almost every condition of society. 
Rich and poor will, by degrees, find themselves en¬ 
closed in iron cages; and fir joists, and slate roofs, 
will become things to be alluded to as betokening 
something venerable from antiquity. The introduction 
of iron into building operations w'ill, no doubt, spread 
rapidly, as the price of cast iron falls; and, if unskil¬ 
fully done at the outset, we may have a number of 
imperishable monuments of bad taste before our eyes 
wherever we go. It is, therefore, of importance that 
good examples should be given in time, and that archi¬ 
tects should be prepared for the change, so as not to 
leave the matter to the caprice or taste of the w'ork- 
men of the founderies.— Loudon's EncyclopaMia of 
Architecture. 
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PARISIAN SKETCH, 

THE BOULEVARDS. 

Do you want, dear reader, to study character? If 
you do, visit the Boulevards of Paris; in that moving 
panorama you will find all the varieties of French 
character, mingled with a tolerable sample of sturdy 
John Bullism, and of the airs and graces of that most 
fin’ical of all animals, an English dandy. 

Begin we, then, with the Boulevard dc Gand, or as 
it is also called Boulevard des Italiens. The houses 
are mostly shops, but interspersed here and there with 
some noble mansions enire Cour el Jardin. The shops 
are handsomely laid out; the cafes, from the extreme 
elegance and delicate cleanliness of their appearance, 
tempt you to enter; and certainly there is not one in 
which the most fastidious epicure would not be satisfied 
with the tea, coffee, or the substantial comforts of a 
dejeuner a la Fourclietle. But hero, as almost every 
where else in Paris, magnificence and misery are 
nearly allied; for this, the handsomest part of the 
Boulevards, is disgraced by a melange of paltry book 
stalls, old picture-dealers, pedlars, dog-fanciers, chair- 
menders, and stocking-grafters. 

The company are generally elegant idlers, who 
either lounge up and down, or seat themselves in 
groups, and discu.ss the merits of the new play or 
novel, and above all of the last political pamphlet. 
The ladies take a decided part in these conversaziones, 
and contrive to make even politics subservient to the 
interests of coquetry. The English of distinction also 
figure there, and are easily distinguished from the 
French by the tranquil steadiness, or the listless indo¬ 
lence of their manner; I speak of the gentlemen. As 
to the ladies, they may be distinguished for two rea¬ 
sons, their superior beauty, and the generally bad taste 
of their dress ; for the latter they have usually to thank 
their French milliners or dress-makers, who seem to 
make a point, perhaps out of regard to the national 
honour, of disfiguring foreigners as much as possible. 
Sometimes may be seen mingling with this elegant 
crowd, the honest provincial, who comes to satisfy his 
national pride with a view of the wmiders of Paris; 
and the surly John Bull, who desires to satisfy his 
spleen by finding fault with every thing he sees, hears, 
eats, and drinks. He hates the French only because 
they are not English; wonders how the devil he 
ever could be such a fool as to come among such a 
set, and devoutly consigns himself all alive and in a 
lump to the infernal gods if ever he is caught in Pai'is 
again. 

Here, too, all the most elegant equipages in Paris 
are exhibited in the drive, and it is but fair to say, that 
those of the English nobility and gentry bear away the 
palm. But, would you see the Boulevard to advantage, 
you must visit it between the hours of eight and ten 
on a summer evening, when the walk is literally 
filled with well-dressed groups, some sitting, others 
strolling up and down, but all talking at once, as for a 
wager. 

Twenty minutes quick walking transports you to a 
scene of a totally different description. The Boulevard 
Saint Martin is the evening promenade of the rich cit 
and Madame son epouse, whose profusion of triidicts, 
cacheraire shawl, and handsome English lace veil, 
draws many a longing glance from the pretty and 
simply attired demoiselle de r.omptoir, wdio, as she leans 
upon the arm of a smart shopman, indulges the hope 
that she loo may one day sport a similar toilette. Flere, 
too, may be seen industrious mechanics with their 
wives and children, released from the labours of the 
day, enjoying, what the French all do with uncommon 
zest, an evening walk. These groups present as great 
a contrast in their dress as in their manners, to those 
you have just quitted. The cits consequential and 
over-dressed—the others vulgar and joyous. 


Again the scene shifts, and the Boulevard du Temple 
presents you with a set of beings, the major part of 
whom belong to times long past. The small remainH 
of the emigrant noblesse, the man, bending alike be¬ 
neath the weight of years and poverty, yet preserving, 
in spite of an antiquated and often threadbare dress, 
an air of high breeding, and of that genuine urbanity, 
the characteristic of the old French. The ladies of 
those by-gone days are scarcely to be distinguished by 
their dress, for that is in general modern, but the 
dignity and grace, Vair noble el imposant which once 
heightened the lustre of their beauty, still remains 
when every other charm has flown. The republican 
soldier, who would willingly starve upon his own 
scanty pittance, could he but once more see the tri- 
coloured flog wave over the conquered continent; the 
Bonaporlist, whose principal enjoyment is to recount 
the glories of the Emperor’s reign. These are the 
promenaders of the Boulevard du Temple, who regularly 
take their quiet evening stroll, or else sit conversing 
with a gravity, which would almost make you doubt 
of their being French, were it not for the eternal 
shrugs, and the abundance of gesticulation with which, 
their discourse is seasoned. 

What a contrast to this quiet scene does the next 
Boulevard, that of St. Denis, present. Before the 
grande Semaine it resembled a fair, that is to say, that 
merriest of all fains—an Irish one—in every thing but 
drunkenness; for, to do the French justice, they were, 
before these glorious days, a temperate people. For¬ 
tune-tellers, tumblers, dancers, and quacks exerted 
themselves for the entertainment of the company, who 
consistedofmarket-women, corn-porters, and tlie lowest 
class of mechanics; well-clothed, apparently well fed, 
and bearing in their countenances every mark of con¬ 
tentment. I defy the ciydng philosopher himself to 
have witnessed their mirth, without joining in it. 
Now the company is indeed the same, but how differ¬ 
ent in appearance; clothed in rags, with famine in 
their faces, despair in their hearts, and execrations on 
their lips, intermingled here and there with the frantic 
mirth produced by inebriation, now too common a vice. 
And let them not be too severely blamed for indulg¬ 
ing in it; without the prospect of employment, or the 
means of procuring food for themselves or families, the 
cheapness of liquor offers a temptation too powerful 
for those i^larving unfortunates always to resist. Oh! 
let us hope that happier times are at hand; that all 
civil dissensions will soon cease, and that France blest 
with peace and union, will see the humblest of her 
children in possession of bread earned by honest 
industry. 


HEARING TO THE BLIND, 

Blind people have a peculiar method of presenting 
the car, and in some cases acquire the power of mov¬ 
ing it when much interested. The incessant use 
they make of it gives them an indescribable quickness: 
they jtidge of every thing by sound; a soft sonorous 
voice with them, is the sound of beauty; and so nice 
a discerner is a blind person of the accents of speech, 
that through the voice he fancies he can see the soul. 
From the idea, they form notions of character, that 
often lead them into erroneous conclusions. If you 
notice a string of horses upon travel, you will find 
that the first horse points his ear forward, and the last 
behind him, keeping watch; but the intermediate 
ones, who seem not to be called upon to do this duly, 
appear careless and perfectly at their ease.— (Dr. 
Darwin's Zoonomia.) Sir John Fielding po.ssessed a 
great faculty of this sort; and he could recollect every 
thief that had been brought before him by the tone 
and accent of his voice for more than forty years.— 
Gardiner's Music of Nature. 
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STEPDEN GIRARD. 


The man whos^ name introduaes this biographical 
-Rhetch, was probably one of the most incongruous and 
eccentric characters that ever claimed a notice from 
the minds among which he distinguished himself 
Without a religion he was a Christian, without educa¬ 
tion he was a philosopher, without a relative he was 
philanthropist, and without necessity he was a miser. 
In his heart’s vocabulary, you may in vain look for the 
word frieiidship,’^ and while he did all for the city 
-of Philadelphia, its necessitous inmates may perish. 
He was like that Roman Emperor, who, while he pos¬ 
sessed thousands, refused a gift to the needy, that he 
might supply posterity with an aqueduct, and himself 
with an immortality. 

Stephen Girard was bom in the environs of Bour- 
.deaux, on the 24lh day of May, 1750. From the cir- 
•cumstance that his education was extremely deficient, 
it is probable that his parents were of a very low and 
vulgar condition of life; and it is not unreasonable to 
aoppose, that this deficiency induced him to withdraw 
himself from society so exclusively as he afterwards 
did. At the ago of ten or twelve years he left his 
paternal homo, as a cabin boy, in a vessel bound for 
•the West Indies. This step is supposed by many to 
have been taken in consequence of paternal bad treat¬ 
ment, or negkct; but, it may, more probably, as well 
as more charitably, be ascribed to that spirit of enter- 
prize and ambition which always distinguished him. 
His stay in the West Indies, was of no prolonged dura¬ 
tion; when he embarked for New York, still remaining 
in the capacity of cabin-boy. From New York he 
made several voyages with Captain Randall, into 
whose friendship he gradually introduced himself, by 
his fidelity, industry, and temperance, until he became 
a decided favourite. When Captain Randall retired 
from his profession, he promoted Girard, who, in the 
mean time, had risen to the situation of mate, to that 
of Captain of a small vessel, in which he made several 
voyages to New Orleans. In these voyages he gene¬ 
rally made some small “ adventures,” as they are called 
by seamen; in all of which ho was, to some degree 
successful. To the profits of these he was gradually 
making some addition; until, after a few years, he was 
enabled to become part owner of a small vessel and 
cargo. This vessel he commanded himself, and in 
his various speculations fortune favoured his every 
exertion. 

He first visited Philadelphia in the year 1769; and 
established himself in business in Water street, on a 
small but secure scale. He had now some leisure to 
see the passing crowd, and now and then to scan the 
features of some passing beauty. That Stephen Girard 
was susceptible of the softer feelings of our nature is 
seldom admitted by those who have been most inti¬ 
mately acquainted with him; and he is supposed to 
have prescribed matrimony, less as the means of pro¬ 
moting happiness than of increasing wealth, ’fhe 
daughter of an old Ixiatman, or caulker, then living 
with Colonel Walter Shee, happened to have attracted 
the unamorous attention of the future owner of millions, 
while she was at the pump to get some water. She 
was barefooted, and the effect of her then celebrated 
beauty was much enhanced by her apparent uncon¬ 
sciousness of her charms. Her dress was of an humble 
description, and over her shoulders, her hair of a rich 
blackness, fell in shining and dishevelled luxury.— 
Although Girard had but one good eye, he was able 
•to see that her two possessed light enough to counter¬ 
balance his defect, and he forthwith began to visit the 
house of her father where, after some time, his visits 
were but coolly received. They were supposed to 


have had an improper object in view, Girard Being so 
superiorly circumstanced in life, compared with an 
humble servant. As soon as he understood her parents* 
feelings, he made a formal avowal of his intentions, 
and they were married in the year 1770: he being 
then in the twentieth year of his age. By this marriago 
he had one child who died in its infancy. In 1771, 
he entered partnership with a Mr. Hazlehurst, to whom 
he had been strongly recommended. The firm pur¬ 
chased two brigs, for the prosecution of a trade with 
St. Domingo; but the speculation failed, the two brigs 
having been captured and sent into Jamaica. In 1776, 
he opened a small grocery in Water street, with a 
store attached in which he bottled wine and cider, 
by which he acquired large profits: and in 1779, he 
obtained the occupancy of a range of frame houses, at 
the east side of Water street, where he stored old 
cordage, blocks, sails, and other old ship-building ma¬ 
terials: with probably the expectation of being yet able 
to make use of them at his own “ account and risque.’* 
In 1780, he engaged in the New Orleans and St. Do¬ 
mingo trade which proved very lucrative, and, two 
years afterwards, he leased, for ten years, w'ith a pro¬ 
mise of renewal, a range of stores running northward 
from the house in Water street in which he died. 
From the rent of these he derived large profits, and at 
the end of the ten years obtained a reluctant renewal: 
in this time he laid the foundation of his future fortune. 
He effected a partnership with his brother John, which 
w'as dis.solved by mutual consent, in consequence of 
mutual misunderstanding. A circumstance now took 
place which is ascribed to various causes: by some to 
an unworthy motive, arising out of an inhuman feeling, 
and by others to direct necessity; be this as it may, 
his wife was placed as a lunatic, in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, on the 21st of August 1790, where, after a 
confinement of twenty-five years, she died on the 13th 
of September, 1815. If, on this subject, a doubt of 
his motive could exist, that doubt may readily be re¬ 
moved by the exalted character of that excellent insti¬ 
tution; and the no less exalted reputation of those who 
were its superintendanls, directors and managers. On 
the dissolution of partnership between himself and his 
brother, his advance to wealth was rapid. Indeed, he 
seemed to have been fettered by co-operation, and 
made more progress by the aid of his single mind: 
and here, it is but justice to say, that during the de¬ 
vastating existence of yellow fever, in this city, in the 
year 1793, when the spirit of the plague howled 
through the abandoned streets, as through a wilder¬ 
ness, when friendship forgot its endearments, and hu¬ 
manity felt not its nature, Stephen Girard became the 
Samaritan of Philadelphia, nursed the infected with a 
desperate fidelity, and through the rise and fall of the 
pestilence forgot his own health, to administer to the 
wants of others. 

At the time of the insurrection of the negroes at St- 
Domingo, the flying settlers placed much wealth and 
property on board his ships w'hich were then lying 
there. Of these, numbers were met and barbarously 
murdered by their own slaves. The heirship being 
thus destroyed, he became the just owner of the pro¬ 
perty. In the year 1791, he commenced building 
some ships, with which he carried on a trade with 
Canton and Calcutta, and Fortune, so proverbially 
fickle to the rest of mankind, continued to lavish upon 
him her abundant gifts. On the 12th of May, 1812, 
he commenced his banking operations with a capital 
of one million two hundred thousand dollars. Perhaps, 
no private bank in any country ever had so strong a 
claim «pon national gratitude as tho Girard Bank* 
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When, in 1814. the treofinry was exhausted and bank¬ 
rupt, when confidence was crushed, hopes destroyed, 
and the nation apparently on the verge of ruin; when 
such was the state of public opinion that at seven per 
cent the paltry sum of five millions of dollars could 
not be had, Stephen Girard stood forward and sub¬ 
scribed for the entire: thus not only risking all for his 
country’s salvation, but inspiring a general confidence, 
which was of the utmost importance at that truly 
eventful period. In May, 1830, he purchased his coal 
estate in Schuylkill county, consisting of 30,000 acres 
of coal and timber land: and in this purchase his cha¬ 
racteristic foresight was not less remarkable than in 
all his former speculations. We now approach the 
goal of his existence; and here it may, perJiaps, be ne¬ 
cessary to introduce some of those eccentric smaU?iesses 
which individualized him, as conspicuously as his 
spirit of enterprize: but, in the light of the tw'O splen¬ 
did instances of humanity and patriotism, they become 
dim; and if we remember them, it is to cast the veil 
over them, and feel that he was human. 

And if for a moment, the veil be remov’d, 

Weep o’er them in silence, and close it again. 


prophet into the world to enlighten the darkness of the 
tribes, and hath prepared the pavilion of the Houris, 
for the repose of the true believers. 

God alone is just! He chains the latent cause to 
the distant event, and binds them both immutably fast 
to the fitness of things. He decreed the unbeliever to 
wander amid the whirlwind of error, and suited his 
soul to future torment. He promulgated the ineffable 
creed; and the germs of countless souls of believers, 
wliich existed in the contemplation of the Deity, ex¬ 
pand at the sound. His justice refresheth the faithful, 
while die damned spirits confess it in despair. 

God alone is one! Ibrahim, the faithful, knew it*_ 

Moses declared it amidst the thunderings of i^inai •_ 

Jesus pronounced it; and the messenger uf God the 
sword of his vengeance, filled the world with that im¬ 
mutable truth. 

Surely there is one God, immortal, omniscient, om¬ 
nipresent, omnipotent, most merciful, and just, and Ma¬ 
homet is his apostle. 

Lift up your hands to the Eternal, and pronounce 
the ineffable creed:— There is one God and Mahomet 
is his Prophet. 


In the last week of December, 1831, he was seized 
with Bronchitis, which disorder was at the time very 
rife. The exertions of his eminent medical attendants 
were unavailing; and one of the most adventurous 
spirits that ever vivified an earthly tenement, departed 
from the scene of its activity and enterprize, on the 
26th of December, 1831. Mr. Girard’s body was in¬ 
terred in tlie Roman Catholic burying ground, at the 
corner of Spruce and Sixth streets; and no native of 
this city, visiting that spot, should forget that he lived 
for Philadelphia. 


MAHOMED AN SERMON. 

God alone is immortal! Ibrahim and Soliman have 
slept with their fathers; Cadijah, the first born of faith; 
Ayesha the beloved; Omar the meek; Omri the bene¬ 
volent; the companions of the Apostles, and the sent of 
God himself, all died; but God most high, God most 
holy, liveth forever. Infinities are to him as the nu¬ 
merals of arithmetic to the sons of Adam. The earth 
shall vanish before the decrees of his eternal destiny, 

. but HE liveth and reigneth forever. 

God alone is omniscient! Michael, whose wings 
are full of eyes, is blind before him. The dark night is 
unto HIM as the rays of the morning, for he noticeth 
the creeping of the small pismire, in the dark night, 
upon the black stone, and apprehendeth the motion of 
an atom in the open air. 

God alone is omnipresent! He touches the immen¬ 
sity of space as a point. He moveth in the depth of 
the ocean, and the Allas is hidden by the sole of his 
foot.— He breatheth fragrant odours to cheer the bless¬ 
ed in paradise, and enliveneth the pallid flame in the 
profoundest hell. 

God alone is omnipotent! He thought, and w^orlds 
were created. He frowneth, and they dissolve into 
smoke. He smilcth, and the torments of the damned 
are suspended. The thunderings of Herman are the 
whisperings of his voice; the rustling of his attire 
causeth lightning and earthquake; and with the shadow 
of his garment he blotteth out the sun. 

God alone is merciful! When he made his immu¬ 
table decrees in eternal wisdom, he tempered the mi¬ 
series of the race of Ishmael, in the fountain of pity.— 
When he laid the foundation of the world, he cast a 
look of benevolence into the abysses of futurity, and 
the adamantine pillars of ^tice were softened by the 
beaming of his eyes. ropped a tear upon the 

embryo miseries of un’ nan, and that tear, falling 
through the immeasi ‘ 08 e.*» of time, shall quench 

the glowing flame"' ttomless pit He sent his 


With their fathers have Ibrahim and Soliman slept, 
O’er Cadijah, of faith, have the night-heavens wept; 
The beloved Ayesha, and Omar the mild; 

The benevolent Omri, as pure as a child; 

The Apostles, and he, the commission’d, have diedj. 
But God, the most holy, shall ever abide. 

As arithmetics* num’rals to man, even so 
Does HE, the Omniscient! infinities know. 

The earth, at the bre&th of his bidding shall sever; 
But HE liveth and reigneth for ever and ever. 

Michael, whose wings are effulgent with eyes, 

Is blind before him who illumines the skies; 

To him is the night, when no planet appears. 

As the ra 5 's when the morning its brilliancy beam; 
For the tread of the ant in the midnight he sees. 

And the motion of atoms caught up by the breeze. 

As a point does he touch the immenseness of space; 
The sole of his foot can the Atlas embrace; 

In the depth of the ocean of limitless might. 

He moveth and liveth in glory and light. 

He breatheth, thro’ paradise, cheering perfume. 

And enliveneth hell to its innermost gloom. 

He thought; and the worlds his omnipotence spoke; 
He frowns! the creations dissolve into smoke; 

He smiles; and the damn’d in their mansions rejoice; 
The thunders of Herman are shades of his voice; 
Lightnings—earlhq uakes are caus’d by his rustling attire ; 
And the shade of his garment blots out the sun’s fire. 

When, in wisdom, his laws he immutable made; 

He, the mis’rics of Ishmael in pity, allay’d. 

When he made, in his goodness, the world, he then 
smil’d. 

And the beam of his eyes made futurity mild. 

On man, yet unborn, a bright tear he let fall. 

Which the flames of the pit shall extinguish for all. 
His prophet he sent to diminish our woes. 

And the Houris to bless the believers’ repose. 

The cause to the distant occurrence he brings. 
Immutably chain’d to the fitness of things; 

He decreed the unfaithful to error’s control; 

To futurity’s torments he suited their soul: * 

To nations announc’d the ineflable creed,- 
And in bosoms pre-ordin’d implanted the seed: 

His justice refresheth the faithful, but, where 
The damn’d are confined, ’tis confess’d in despair. 

God above is but one! as our Ibrahim nam’d. 

And as Sinai’s thunders thro’ Moses proclaim’d; 

It Jesus pronounc’d, and the messenger-chief 
Fill’d the world with that doctrine’s unchanging belie£ 

Alpha. 
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THE IIEC®KBEI5 OF B AE E Y P O R E E N. 

AN ELECTION RECORD. 

A medley of endearments, jars, 

Suspicions, quarrels, reconcilements, wars, 

Then peace again. 


It is not many months since the following marriage 
advertisement, in most of the Irish newspapers, ex¬ 
cited equal curiosity and amusement wherever it was 
read: 

“ Married, by the Rev. Oliver Bible, Mr. Patrick 
Hogan, Recorder of the Ballyporeen Petty Sessions, to 
Miss Anne Switzer, of the same town.” 

The curiosity was to know, who could the lady be, 
with the extraordinary un-lrish name; and the amuse¬ 
ment was created by the high-sounding appellation 
which was given to the poor and paltry office of a 
petty sessions clerk. 

Tlie village of Ballyporeen is, or rather was, one of 
those quiet and retired nooks, the very look of which 
promises, to those who dwell in it, security against the 
invasions of ambition, and the equally dangerous visita¬ 
tions of fame. Even in the recollection of the oldest 
inhabitant, there had not been a hurnmg within a mile 
of it, and only three tithe-proctors w^ere ever shot in 
its vicinity, and that was so long ago as the times of 
the old Wiiite-6oys. No Catholic monks had raised an 
abbey in its neighbourhood, and no old castle was 
erected beside it, which Cromwell might have dragged 
down in his devastating progress through Ireland. It 
had neither a Well nor a Cross to tempt a visit from 
the infirm or the wandering pilgrim, and there was no 
inducement for the antiquarian or the fashionable 
tourist to pass through its solitary, and almost grass- 
grown street. No attorney had embroiled its humble 
denizens in law, and the only “ professional gentle¬ 
man” ever found in it was a desperate apothecary, 
who once opened a shop, but who, in six months after 
he had displayed his yellow pestle and mortar, poison¬ 
ed himself. The only active person in the town—the 
only one who had business to do, was Mrs. Dorney. an 
old and an experienced practitioner, who diffused joy 
and gladness wherever she came, as she was never 
known to depart from a house in Ballyporeen without 
announcing that there was to be, or there had been, 
an increase to the population. Commerce neither 
brought to the quiet inhabitants of the village wealth 
or cares; the far travelling pedlar conveyed to them 
oil the luxuries of life, and all the news of the great 
world, from which their agricultural avocations re¬ 
moved them. The few Palatines and descendants of 
the German Protestants (imported by James I.) who 
lived in the town, had been many a night drunk, in 
toasting “ success to the British arms in America,” long 
after the independence of “ the Colonies” was acknow¬ 
ledged; and Buonaparte was some time upon the 
throne of France, before they had heard of the deca¬ 
pitation of Louis XVI! In such a slate of happy igno¬ 
rance and contented quietude, it is probable that the 
people of Ballyporeen would have continued to exist, 
but that some wise men (for they were magistrates) 
determined that petty sessions should be held in the 
village of Ballyporeen, as most convenient to their re¬ 
spective residences. Thus, as you will shortly see, 
was an election created, and thus ended the peace of 
Ballyporeen I 

What a change was produced by that determination! 
Those who had never dreamed that there was a wiser 
man in the w'orld than Cornelius O’Kelly, the school¬ 
master, nor a better dressed man than their parish 
priest. Father Carney, now beheld both individuals 
sink into insignificance before the ponderous learning 
of Counsellor Langley, (a non-practising barrister,) and 


the gorgeous liveries of Colonel Wilson, an old East 
India commander—both magistrates, most regular in 
their attendance at petty sessions. With the hebdo¬ 
madal sessions, came magistrates and barristers, attor¬ 
neys and attorney’s clerks, with “ all the quirks and 
quiblets of the law,” and with the law came “ actions 
for assault and battery,” a thing unheard of before in 
Ballyporeen; for though its people fought with one 
another, as all Irishmen do, they never, until the ses¬ 
sions were established, thought of revenging them¬ 
selves by the law for any injuries they might receive. 
The broken head that was given on one market day, 
was sure to be repaid upon the other, and though tho 
Hogans might suffer to-day, the Hickeys w'ould be cer¬ 
tain of enduring a reverse to-morrow. The primeval 
character of the people has suffered from the change; 
the law has begun to take its course, and instead of a 
pugilist being confined to his bed by a broken limb, 
for his unwonted prow'ess upon some particular occa¬ 
sion, it is now his hard fate to be confined as many 
months in gaol. From being a decent, open, fair fight¬ 
ing village, it has degenerated into a nasty, litigious, 
summons-giving, process-serving town. The people 
have begun to live in an unnatural state of society, 
and amongst the evils of civilization which first invad¬ 
ed them, was that of “ ambition.” The same passion 
that agitates rulers, that overturns governments, that 
makes emperors and unmakes kings, that starts candi¬ 
dates for county elections and ruins them in the pro¬ 
cess—divided the people of Ballyporeen as to the 
election of a recorder for their petty sessions. 

No sooner had the increase of litigation in the 
neighbourhood created a necessity for the erection of 
a court-house, and no sooner had that magnificent pile 
of brick and mortar been raised from its foundation, 
and crowmed with a roof of real blue slates, the won¬ 
der and admiration of all the straw-thatchers in that 
part of the country, than the election to the new office 
of “Recorder,” (so designated by Counsellor Langley,) 
separated the town into two desperate and relentless 
factions, one calling itself “ the true Irish,” and the 
other, “ the Church and State party; in other words, 
“ Radicals” and “ Conservatives.” 

Many were the meetings, many the debates, and 
many were the gallons of potheen drank by “ the 
Irish,” before they could determine upon a candidate. 
The schoolmaster, Cornelius O’Kelly, was first named 
by them, and it must be admitted he was the prime 
favourite of the populace ; for it was said by many, 
and strongly hinted by himself, as an additional claim 
to the honour of their suffrages, that when he was not 
more than a gossoon, he had been “ out doing busi¬ 
ness” with the Whiteboys; every one knew, too, that 
he had been “ taken up in ’98” as a Croppy, and es¬ 
caped, through “ a flaw in the indictment,” with tho 
slight punishment of three hundred lashes; the recol¬ 
lection of the good it did him, made him the most un¬ 
sparing of the rod of any pedagogue in the entire pro¬ 
vince of Munster. Besides, he had the gift of the 
tongue, and could make a speech of three hours in fa¬ 
vour of the Repeal, and the entire abolition of all 
church imposts and taxes. These were great, they 
were super-eminent qualifications for a Recorder, and 
if the popular vote could have decided the election, 
Cornelius O’Kelly would be preferred to any other 
man in the parish. But til*' the humblest of “ the 
Irish” party knew that the qualifications which 
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made Cornelius a favourite with them, were matters 
which -would be objected against him by “ (he enemien 
of the cmmtryy Even Corney himself admitted this, 
and resigned his hopes in favour of a less obnoxious 
candidate, Patrick Hogan, who purchased the peda¬ 
gogue’s “ vote and interest,” by a pound of tobacco, 
a gallon of government whiskey, and a firkin of 
butter. 

Pat. Hogan, the nominee of “ the Irish,” possessed 
only one recognizable claim upon his faction—he was 
a papist, but unlike his brother parishioner, he was a 
cunning little fellow, who never busied himself in any 
body’s concerns but his own. He tilled a small farm 
of ten acres, which he held at a low rent, and of 
which he acknowledged the due value, by “ always 
voting with his landlord, no matter who was up for 
the county.” He never read new'spapers, never talk¬ 
ed on politics, but as he himself expressed it, “ always 
kept his tongue the right side of his cheek.” He was 
very seldom seen drunk, and was never in more than 
a dozen quarrels in his lifetime, and was, in these re¬ 
spects, remarked as “one of the soberest and quietest 
boys that was ever beheld.” It was well known that 
he was “ finely lamed,” for ho had, at school, gone 
through “ Voster” three times, “ Dowling’s Book-keep¬ 
ing” twice, and had actually parsed part of “ Cordery,” 
and read the \\a\f of the first hook of Virgil! On this 
account, it was said that Patrick knew “ almost, but 
not quite, as much as the clargy himself.” Though 
Paddy -was despised for his want of public spirit, he 
was much respected for his abilities and education, 
and generally loved for his unvarying good temper. It 
W'as admitted that he was a handsome young fellow, 
and what the intelligent matrons called “a clane, da- 
cent lad but still he w'as not a lavourite with “ the 
ladies” of his own party, because he was never seen 
at chapel “ to throw a slieep’s eyo at one of them.” It 
was, besides, more than suspected, that he was so he¬ 
retical in his affections, as to have fallen in love with 
Mss Ann Switzer, the prettiest girl that walked on a 
Sunday, with a Protestant prayer-book in her hand. 

It could not be denied that Ann Switzer had fine, 
large rolling black eyes, glossy, dark hair, a w^ll- 
rounded, plump little figure, the prettiest feet that 
ever tripped over a cowslip, and os neatly moulded an 
arm as was ever shaken over a milk-pail. Pat. Hogan 
certainly adored her, and with the emoluments of the 
office to which he aspired, added to the profits of his 
farm, he might well claim her, and her hundred 
pounds fortune. But “ the course of true love never 
did run smooth.” Old Switzer was the leading 
“ Church and State” man in Ballyporeen, and he, too, 
was the most active supporter of Corporal Hall, the 
second candidate for the Recordership. 

The nominee of tlie church and state party. Corpo¬ 
ral Hall, w'as a gallant, rollicking, hard drinking, hard 
fighting, old Orangeman, who had often bled for his 
king and country. He came, he said, originally, from the 
county Cavan, where his fathers held lands for many a 
year, under the “bold Barrys” and “mighty Maxwells,” 
and where he had acquired, amongst his first ideas as a 
child, a love for King William, and the ’prentice boys 
of Derry; with a hatred of “all the abominations of 
popery.” He had, at an early age, enlisted in the 
militia; and had seen service, in the year 1798, in the 
county Wexford, where he acted in the noisy occupa¬ 
tion of a drummer; and was one amongst the seven of 
his division who escaped from the pikes of the rebels, 
when two hundred yeomen were slaughtered by them. 
It was his boast, that in that encounter ho killed three 
men and a boy before he “ beat a retreat.” But from 
that time forward he never could see a papist, without 
being ready to swear that he had a pike concealed in 
his pocket; and when he was drunk, which, upon an 
average, wa.s about five times in the week, ho “cursed 
and d—d all the Romans, as enemies to the church. 


the constitution, and the king.” With such qualifica¬ 
tions to render him disliked, there were few Roman 
Catholics in Ballyporeen who -wwild raise their hands 
against him; first, because they knew he would return 
any blow he received “ with interest and costs;” and 
next, because he was the driver on Colonel Wilson’s 
estate, and never had to make a distress for rent, that 
he did not give timely warning to the tenants “to take 
their best cow off the land.” His having fought against 
the rebels, his hatred of the papists, and hio noisy ex¬ 
clamations for church and state, constituted his claims 
to favouritism from his own party. The only objection 
that could possibly be started against his holding the 
office of Recorder, v^'as but a slight one—“that ho 
could not even write his name'' The office, it might be 
said, was one which required a person capable of 
writing a plain, good hand; but his friends said, “Is a 
loyalist to be rejected, and a papist to be preferred, 
merely because the one knows his aperseeand, (alpha¬ 
bet,) and the other hasn’t yet learned it?” Besides, it 
was wisely urged, that when Corporal Hall got the 
situation, “ he could bo taught his pothooks-and-hangers, 
and pay another for doing the business for him, as his 
betters have done many a time before him.” Such 
arguments were unanswerable; and, accordingly, 
Switzer and his faction determined to start the Cor¬ 
poral against Hogan. 

The time for opening the court-house, and appoint?- 
ing a petit-sessions’ clerk, was fast approaching; and it 
became the duty of the respective candidates to put 
forth all their energies to command the majority of 
votes. There was a lime, when all the patronage of 
the parish was cehtered in one magistrate—the Rev. 
Oliver Bible, the Rector,—a man who possessed nearly 
as much influence as Father Carney himself: for 
though violent in politics, and a saint in religion, he 
look whatever share of tithes were bestowed upon 
him, and no more: and the consequence was, that his 
income w’as as limited as his popularity was extensive. 
In such a case as the present, however, the Rev. 
Oliver Bible had but a single vote; and there W'era 
three other magistrates attending the petit-sessions. 
These were. Counsellor Langley, Colonel Wilson, and 
Patrick O’Grady, Esq.; the latter, a gentleman more 
distinguished for his following a hare than signing a mit¬ 
timus. There w’ere two of these w hom Hogan thought 
might be calculated upon as favourable to him. Coun¬ 
sellor Langley and Colonel Wilson; because the one 
had written a pamphlet (which, by the way, no one ever 
heard of,) in favour of Catholic emancipation; and the 
other, since he had got promotion in the army, through 
the influence of the Whigs, declared himself “a 
liberal.” To secure the favour of the two magistrates, 
Hogan despatched to the Counsellor a new edition of 
“ Macnally’s Justice of the Peace,” which he bought 
in Clonmel, and was then in great repute with the 
unpaid; and to induce the Colonel to vote for him, 
knowing “his honour” to bo an antiquarian, he made 
him a present of an old brass-hilted sword which his 
father had found in a bog-hole, and declared to be a 
genuine relic. Having thus, like many another great 
man, made his way by bribery, he assailed the reli¬ 
gious scruples of the Reverend Rector, by requesting 
the worthy divine to lend him “a Protestant Version 
of the Scriptures.” And the good opinion of Mr. 
O’Grady was secured, by his swearing, in presence of 
the ’squire, “ that the likes of Mr. O’Grady’s mare, 
True J3lue, was never seen crossing a double ditch; 
and that when a body saw her running, it was like a 
young greyhound coursing a butterfly.” 

The church and state party saw, wdth dismay, that 
Hogan was winning his w'ay with all the magistrates. 
When all the underhand tricks of Hogan, and the un¬ 
due influence he had acquired by his cunning canvass 
of the electors, became knowm to the friends of Hall, 
they resolved to counteract them by a bold stroke of 
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policy-~*in abort, by an overt act of portizanship in fa¬ 
vour of the brave Corporal. 

Old Switzer had the honour of concocting the plan i 
lor carrying Hall’s election. The old Palatine knew 
that though two of the magistrates pretended to be 
“ liberals,” they disliked the papists as much as his 
worthy Rector or he himself did. He knew, too, that 
a demonstration of the force and power of the Orange¬ 
men in the district, would be most likely to have its 
influence upon their minds. Accordingly, as the 12ih 
of July was approaching, he resolved to have, what 
was never before heard of in the province an Orange 
procession in the town ofBallyporeen! Great was the joy 
and exultation of the Palatines at the idea. They had of¬ 
ten heard of an Orange procession from Corporal Hall, 
but had never yet seen one; and he was so well acquaint¬ 
ed with all the details of the important fete, that its 
entire management was confided to their candidate. 

One fine morning then, in the month of July, the 
villagers of Ballyporeen were roused from their slum¬ 
bers by the loud and martial music produced by five 
or six lifers, two trumpeters, and three drummers; all 
of whom were playing as loudly as each man had the 
power, and who were marching up and down the 
town, followed by fifty hardy, weather-beaten farmers, 
wearing scarfs of the gaudiest colours that could be 
procured—orange, blue, scarlet or pink—and each 
man carrying a stick, a rusty sword, an old gun (per¬ 
haps without a lock,) or a pistol devoid of a barrel. In 
the centre of these strutted the Corporal, who carried 
a large flag on which was painted, “ They Cing and 
Koanslichewshun” His entire person was enveloped 
in stripes of glazed calico, of different colours; but in 
which the orange and blue predominated. Old Switzer 
brought up the rear. His large and manly frame w^as 
adorned in a similar manner to that of his friend Hall; 
and he, too, boro a flag, on which the same ingenious 
orthographist who ornamented Hall’s banners, had in¬ 
scribed, “fZbZe an they Law for ivir” There were 
other banners, which bore such inscriptions as “ Cing 
WiUiamf “ Glomus Memry,' “ Bine traihurf &c. &c. 
<fec. This gallant procession, after parading the town 
three times, to the amusement of the inhabitants, 
marched up to the court-house, where an orange and 
blue standard was erected, and in honour of which a 
feu-de-joie was fired—four of the guns of the entire 
party being found capable of discharging a blank car¬ 
tridge each. The Orangemen then left the town, 
amid the huzzas of the people, and followed by the in¬ 
numerable ofispring ofBallyporeen. This was a great, 
and a mighty, and a glorious day for the gossoons. 
Every one of them that could muster a pop-gun, was 
firing away with haves, as he ran after the procession; 
while the shillelahs of the fathers, and the crutches of 
the grand-daddies, were flourished by youthful hands, 
and with a dexterity indicative of the immense use 
that would hereafter be made of such arms, when the 
weekly fair or monthly market, or a future election, 
should call for their exercise. 

It was with a proud and most military step that old 
Hall marched at the head of his “ merry men.” He 
fancied, as he strutted along, and looked upon the 
banners and the group that surrounded him, that the 
good old times were returned again. He thought that 
he was on a foraging party against the rebels, and in 
his imaginative loyalty, he cut down with his rusty 
broad sword, every tall thistle that came within his 
reach, and in doing so, bawled out, “ he was knocking 
the head of some impudent insurgent from Vinegar 
Hill.” The little papists who followed in his track, 
imitated the capers in which the gallant commander 
indulged; and as each tiny urchin bent down a yellow 
houkerlavm, or a white-topped dock weed, he joined in 
the cry of old Hall, and exclaimed down wiOi the 
rebels /” Gladsome was the progress of this extraordi¬ 
nary party through the country—the women laughed 


at them, as they held forth their little children to see 
the fun; and the men who were working in the fields, 
shouted after them, and then observed to each other, 
“this is the Protestants’ May-day, by dad! when they 
get tipsy, they’re queerer fellows nor ourselves.” The 
procession was a triumph for old Switzer—it was a 
merry one for his companions; but it was most suc¬ 
cessful for old Corporal Hall. The Orangemen took 
care to reserve their music for the special edification 
of the different magistrates, and who between the din, 
and the noise, the numbers, and the confusion that en¬ 
vironed their respective residences in the course of 
that day, individually promised to support the man 
who was upheld by so “ respectable, influential, and 
independent a body of voters.” If then the joy was 
great when the procession marched out from Ballypo¬ 
reen, it was actually uproarious on its return. Hall, 
like other candidates in similar circumstances, pro¬ 
mised every thing. He promised old Switzer that he 
would “learn to write in a w^eek;” and he assured 
every one of the multitude that they might go to law 
as long as they lived, for he would never charge them 
sixpence for “a process” or “a decree,” though they 
were litigating with the entire county of Tipperary. 
Thus far all went on w'ell and prosperously; tho 
“ Irish” were defeated; all the tricks and manoeuvering 
of Hogan were rendered abortive; and Hall was “al¬ 
most the same” as invested in the high and mighty 
office of recorder of the important and hereafter-to-be- 
celebrated town of Ballyporeen. 

The corporal was one of those bibulous individuals, 
who, on every occasion of life, can find an excuse for 
imbibing any given quantity of liquid stronger than 
water. If his spirits were low, or if they were high; if 
he met a friend, or quarrelled with an enemy; if he 
were hungry, or had eaten; if he w'cre running, or 
walking, or sitting; if it were morning, or noon, or 
night; if it were summer or winter, windy or calm, 
wet or dry, cool or hot,—each and every occasion was 
a reason, and an excellent one too, for the Corporal to 
take a glass of whiskey, a pint of porter, or as much 
potheen as you could give him. A trifling occurrence 
required a glass; an unforeseen event, two of them; 
an accident, three; and any extraordinary circum¬ 
stance was to be drunk ad libitum^ Such were Hall s 
maxims—such his rule of life: and to do him justice, 
he was a most consistent candidate: he was never 
known to violate the one, nor depart from the other. 
His promised elevation gave him the excuse for stop¬ 
ping at every shebeen house on his way home, and 
“seeing his friends drink;” and in order that they 
might be induced to do so, he most readily gave them 
the proper example. In drinking success to the con¬ 
stitution,'' he lost his own; and the innumerable toasts 
to “7n's health" cut him off “in the flower of his youth.” 
The progress of his inebriation upon that evening 
might be thus marked:—on his return, when five 
miles from Ballyporeen, he was drunk; at four miles’ 
distance, he was very drunk; at three miles, exces¬ 
sively drunk; when within two miles, he w^as stupidly 
drunk,—and by the time he had reached the outskirts 
of the village, he could not lie on the floor without 
holding! His companions were worthy of such a 
leader—there w'as not one of them perfectly sober— 
all differed in degree from the merely tipsy, to the 
Corporal’s standard of intoxication. In this plight did 
the gallant heroes return to Ballyporeen; but how dif¬ 
ferent was the reception that awaited them, to the 
adieus with wdiich they had set forward I 

If there be one place in the world, where tho sister 
of Mars has, since the deposition of the heathen dei¬ 
ties, been allowed to rule, that place I believe to be 
Ireland. In no other country but Ireland does she ex¬ 
ercise so universal a sway; for she is seldom able, ex¬ 
cept here, to rouse up men to quarrel with each other, 
when they congregate together for the purposes e£ 
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j^eafiure or amusement. Horace says^ “ it is Thracian 
like to use the sword in the midst of feasting,” had he 
lived in these days, he would have observed, that it is 
only Irish-like to bring the shillelah to a dance, a 
vvedding, or a fair. Other people, when they have 
amused themselves, generally retire, pleased and satis¬ 
fied with each other, to their respective homes: it is 
Irishmen only who stop to fight. The congregation of 
Hall’s supporters in Ballyporeen, was too favourable an 
occasion for mischief to let pass without a quarrel, and 
accordingly she sent Corney O’Kelly over the town, 
while the orange and blue flag was floating over the 
Court-house. The ancient prejudices of the fighting 
pedagogue were arousetl—he too, like old Hall, 
thought, when he looked on it, of Vinegar Hill; but it 
was with far different feelings This he considered 
would be a favourable opportunity for avenging the 
defeat which his party had many years before sustain¬ 
ed; and accordingly he resolved to take advantage of 
it. He hastened to the bog-hole, and for the first lime 
since ’98, he unearthed the musket, which he had 
then concealed, with the intention to use it whenever 
“ his country should demand its service.” 

In a short time after he entered the town, Corney 
O’Kelly was seen running from house to house, and 
carrying upon his shoulder a ponderous gun, which, 
from its length and thickness, seemed to be one of 
those formidable matchlocks, with which the Spaniards 
had once fought upon the Irish soil. Corney as he en¬ 
tered the houses of the papists, explained to them that 
the exhibition which they had looked upon in the 
morning, was an Orange procession, and that he knew 
well that the Orangemen w^ent out to collect all the 
protestants in the neighbourhood that had fire-arms, 
and that they would return in the evening and murder 
every man, woman, and child in the town of Ballypo¬ 
reen, that was known to be a papist. He said, he 
knew that was what they meant to do, for that was 
what the Orangemen used to do, when he was out in 
Wexford! Shrieks, cries, and groans arose from the 
women, when this announcement was made to them; 
while the men collected in groups, and as they got 
their scythes, alpeens, and sticks in readiness, they 
cursed the Orangemen, and swore they would not let 
a living man of them enter the town that night. 
Amongst others who were visited by Corney O’Kelly, 
was Hogan, but he, instead of yielding to the school¬ 
master, resolved to prevent the mischief and bloodshed 
which must be the consequence of a conflict between 
the two parties—one of them having fire-arms, and the 
other sufficiently equipped to do immense injury, and 
“ determined to have a fight.” 

Hogan, with such benevolent intentions, hastened 
to the house of old Switzer, where he saw the lovely 
Anne, and explained to her the necessity of imme¬ 
diately sending forward a mounted messenger to the 
nearest police station, wdth directions to bring in all the 
constabulary force at once. His business was told in 
a few words, and then ho explained to her the state of 
his affections for “the pretty Protestant,” and she, in¬ 
spired by gratitude for his anxiety for a parent’s safety, 
and not a little taken by the figure of the dapper little 
papist, bid him “ ask her father’s consent.” The mes¬ 
senger had been despatched, and as the lovers never 
could tell how long their conversation lasted, it is im¬ 
possible now to guess it; but Hogan still held the 
hand which he had first pressed, when he saw her; he 
still sat beneath the old ash tree in Switzer’s paddock, 
and still looked in the face of the smiling maiden, 
when their conversation was abruptly put an end to, 
by hearing a distant and joyous shout, which was 
echoed by a loud and fierce yell from the village street. 

Evening was beginning to darken into night, when 
the agile Hogan ran forward to apprize the Orangemen 
of their danger in attempting to enter the village 
without the protection of the police. He saw, upon 


meeting them, tliat they were neither able to fight nor 
to run away. The drummers had ceased to beat; the 
fifers were mute, and the trumpeters had not a puffin 
them; and, while some of the most sober were trying 
to support themselves by holding a fast grip of each 
other’s arms, the majority were reeling from one side 
of the road to the other, and describing all sorts of 
problems on the highway, as they wheeled, and turned, 
and stumbled forward. Hogan saw that it would be 
vain to speak to men in the state in which all the fol¬ 
lowers of Hall were, with the exception of old Switzer; 
him he apprized of the hostile force prepared to en¬ 
counter him, should he approach the town, and advised 
him not to make the attempt. Switzer had sufficient 
reason to understand there was danger before him; 
but, with the true feeling of a drunken man, deter¬ 
mined not to avoid it. Instead of taking the advice of 
Hogan as kindly as it was meant, the fumes of the last 
glass of potheen he had swallowed urged him to re¬ 
gard the friendly suggestion as an imputation upon his 
courage—a slight upon his creed, and a degradation to 
those who professed it. He accordingly told to Hall 
the situation in which they were placed, and called 
upon him, by all his love of military glory, to meet 
the intended assault. The mention of a coming strife 
was sufficient to rouse up all the energies of the old 
Irish soldier—he loaded his gun with five or six balls 
—wheeled round, and called out, “ The papists of ’98 
are alive again, boys! will we be at them?”—“To be 
sure we will, and welcome,” was the ready response 
of the Orangemen. 

Hall, drunk as he was, said that his men were not 
able to stand, and he desired them, therefore, to lean 
against the hedges, and fire on the papists as they 
marched by them. Having made this military arrange¬ 
ment, and disposed his forces, Hall marched forward 
with Switzer, to reconnoitre the disposition of the 
enemy. They had not proceeded more than thirty 
paces, when they were encountered by Corney- 
O’Kelly and two or throe of the most violent papists, 
of Ballyporeen. Corney demanded, in the declatorial 
tones of a village pedagogue, if they were “the bloody 
Orangemen?”—“We are nobody else, you black¬ 
guards,” said Hall. 

“Then here’s something for you,” cried Corney, 
levelling his gun at the Corporal. 

“And here’s the same for you,” said Hall, bringing 
his musket to bear upon the schoolmaster, “ and if 
j'ou’rc a man, don’t fire till I bid you.” 

“To be sure,” cried Corney, “an’ won’t wink an 
eyelid neither.” 

The tw'o champions advanced so close, that the 
muzzles of their guns touched each other’s breasts. 
“Now Corney,” said Hall, “I can take aim with some 
comfort at you—when I cry fire, let us fire together.” 

“ Never say it twice,” exclaimed the schoolmaster; 
“I won’t shoot you till you bid me.” 

“Are you ready, Corney?” 

“ I am. Corporal Hall.” 

“Then fire.” 

The musket locks snapped at the moment. Hall 
had forgotten to prime his piece; but unfevtunately for 
Corney he had done so with his own, and in the at¬ 
tempt to discharge it, the old firelock burst, breaking 
the hand and arm of the holder, and shattering the 
body of the sturdy Corporal. 

“ I am done for,” sighed forth Corney, in a feeble 
tone;—“ are you dead too. Corporal Hall ?” 

“By the powers! I am, Corney, murdered clane en-^ 
tirely. What an infernal gun that is o’ mine, it never 
missed fire before.” 

“Always mind your flints. Corporal.” 

“And do you mind your barrel; that gallows old 
gun has killed us both, as clane as a whistle. Give 
us the fist, Corney, you’re a brave man; what a pity 
you’re a papist^’ 
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“And give us yours too, Corporal; I never thought the 
Orangemen had the spirit to stand lire that way before.” 

While the two combatants thus lay upon the ground, 
the space which they had occupied was filled by other 
individuals. The instant that the schoolmaster was 
seen falling, a body of his followers rushed forward to 
demolish flail, and not finding him, they immediately 
attacked old Switzer, and felled him to the ground. 
Hogan, who had hitherto been inactive, bounded into 
the road, and in a few moments cleared with his short 
alpeen the assailants from the body of the fallen Pala¬ 
tine. Hundreds called out to him to retire, or he 
should be “ exterminated like one of the Orangemen.” 
Hogan refused to obey the command, and a rush was 
about being made upon him, when a tramp of feet was 
heard, and, in a few seconds afterwards, twenty po¬ 
licemen drew up in a line across the road. Orders to 
prime and load were given, and at once obeyed. “The 
first man who attempts to push forward on either 
side,” called out the young commander, “is my 
prisoner, and those who remain here for five minutes 
will be fired upon.” The adherents of O’Kelly, seeing 
that they w'ould ■ have to encounter such a body of 
armed police, aided by the Orangemen, immediately 
retreated into the village, carrying with them the 
body of their leader. The poor Corporal was in the 
meanwhile borne off by the police, and his drunken 
companions escorted to their different homes. 

In a few days subsequent to the encounter, the Cor¬ 
poral had ceased to breathe—lie and his antagonist 
were interred in the same churchyard. Hogan soon 
had conferred upon him by the magistrates, the pen, 
the ink-horn, the printed Summonses, and the awTul 
Decrees, with the other insignia of his office. Thus 
ended the Election of Ballyporeen—while old Switzer 
in gratitude for the service rendered him on the 12ih 
July, bestowed upon the fortunate candidate the hand 
of tl^ lovely maiden, the announcement of whose 
marriage excited a curiosity, which I have thus at¬ 
tempted to gratify. 

SECRET POISON, 

The art of poisoning never excited more attention 
in France than about the year 1670. Mary Margaret 
d’Aubray, daughter of the Lieutenant-civil Dreux 
d’Aubray, was, in the year 1651, married to the Mar¬ 
quis de Brinvillier, son of Gobelin, president of the 
Chamber of accounts, wdio had a yearly income of 
thirty thousand livres, and to whom she brought a 
portion of two hundred thousand. He w'as Mestre de 
Camp of the regiment of Normandy, and during the 
course of his campaigns became acquainted with Godin 
de Sl Croix, a young man of distinguislied family, who 
served as a Captain of cavalry in the regiment of 
Trassy. This young officer, who was then a needy 
adventurer, became a constant visiter of the Marquis, 
and in a short time paid his addre.sses to the marchion¬ 
ess; who lost her husband after she had helped to dis¬ 
sipate his large fortune, and was thus enabled to lead 
a life of infamy in greater freedom. Her indecent 
conduct gave so much uneasiness to her father, that 
ho procured a Lellrc de Cachet; had St. Croix arrested 
while in a carriage by her side, and thrown into the 
Bastille. St. Croix there, got acquainted with an 
Italian named Exili, who understood the art of pre¬ 
paring poison, and from whom he learned it. As they 
were both set at liberty after a year’s imprisonment, 
Su Croix kept Exili with him until he became per¬ 
fectly master of the art, in which he instructed the 
marchioness, in order that she might employ it in bet¬ 
tering the circumstances of both. When she had 
acquired the principles of the art, she assumed the ap¬ 
pearance of a nun; distributed food to the poor; nursed 
the sick in the Hotel Dieu; and gave them medicines, 
but only for the purpose of trying the strength of her 


poison, undetected, on these helpless wretches. It was 
said in Paris, by way of satire, that no young physician, 
in introducing himself to practice, had ever so speedily 
filled a church-yard as Brinvillier. By the force of 
money, she prevailed upon St. Croix’s servant, called 
La Chaussecr to administer poison to her father, into 
whose service she got him introduced, and also to her 
brother, who was a counsellor of the parliament, and 
resided at his father’s house. 

To the father, the poison was given ten times before 
he died ; the son died sooner; but the daughter. Ma¬ 
demoiselle d’Aubray' the marchioness could not poison, 
because, perhaps, she was too much on her guard; for 
a suspicion soon arose that the father and son had been 
poisoned, and the bodies were opened. The marchion¬ 
ess, however, would have escaped, had not Providence 
brought to light the villan}^. St. Croix, when preparing 
the poison, w'as accustomed to wear a glass mask; but 
as this once happened to drop off by accident, he was 
suffocated, and found dead in his laboratory. Govern¬ 
ment caused the effects of this man, who had no family, 
to bo examined, and a list of them made out. On 
searching them, there was found a small box, to which 
St. Croix had affixed a wTitten request that after his 
death it might be delivered to the Marchioness de 
Brinvillier, or in case she should not be living, that it 
might be burned. Nothing could be a greater induce¬ 
ment to have it opened, than this singular petition; 
and that being done, there was found in it a great 
abundance of poisons of every kind, with labels bn, 
with their effects, proved by experiments made on 
animals, were marked. 

When the marchioness heard of St. Croix’s death, 
she was desirous to have the casket, and endeavoured 
to gain possession of it, by bribing the officers of justice; 
but as she failed in this, she quitted the kingdom. La 
Chaussee, however, continued at Paris, laid claim to 
the property of St. Croix, was seized and imprisoned; 
confessed more acts of villany than were suspected, and 
was, in consequence broke alive on the wheel in 1673. 

A very active officer of justice, named Degrais, was 
despatched in search of the Marchioness de Brinvillier, 
who was found in a convent at Liege, to which she 
liad fled from England. To entice her from the con¬ 
vent, Degrais assumed the dress of an Abbe, found 
means to get acquainted with her; acted the part of a 
lover; and having engaged her to go out on an excur¬ 
sion of pleasure arrested her. Among her effects at: 
the convent, there was found a confession, written by 
her own hand, which contained a complete catalogue 
of her crimes. 

She tliere acknowledged that she had set fire to 
houses, that she had occasioned the death of more per¬ 
sons than any one suspected. 

Notwithstanding all the craft she employed to escape, 
she was conveyed to Paris, where she at first denied 
everything; and, when in prison, she played piquet to 
pass aw-ay the time. She was, however, convicted ; 
brought to a confession of her enormities; became a 
convert, as her confessor termed it; and went with 
much firmness to the place of execution, on the 16tli 
of July, 1675, where, when she beheld the multitude 
of sp>ectators, she exclaimed in a contemptuous manner, 
“ You have come to see a fine spectacle!” She was 
beheaded, and afterwards burned; a punishment too 
mild for such an offender. 

As she had been amused with some hopes of a par¬ 
don, on account of her relations; when she mounted 
the scaffold, she cried out, “ C'est done tout de hon'^ 

The following description of Brinvillier may perhaps 
be of use to physiognomists. Her features were ex¬ 
ceedingly regular, and the form of her face, which 
was round, was very graceful. Nothing proves more, 
that Metoposenpy, or tlie science of Physiognomy is 
false, for this lady had that serene and tranquil air 
which announces virtue. 
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On the evening of the first of March, 1816, one of 
his Majesty^s vessels employed in the British channel, 
for the suppression of smuggling, and of which 1 was 
then first lieutenant, was lying safely moored in the 
snug and beautiful harbour of Dartmouth. We had 
just pul in from a short cruise; and the work of the 
day being finished—the ropes coiled up, the decks 
swept, and every thing ready for going through the 
usual operation of “/ioZy stoiiiTig” the following morn¬ 
ing,—a proportion of the officers aiyl men were pre¬ 
paring for a cruise on shore, while the “ shipkeepers” 
were equally intent on having a skylarlc on board. At 
this time, when fun and frolic were the order of the 
day with all, 1 received a letter from the captain, in¬ 
forming me that a smuggling vessel was expected on 
the coast, and directing me to send the second lieu¬ 
tenant with the galley armed, to look out between 
Torbay and Dartmouth during the night. The order 
was, of course, a ‘^damper"' to the good humour of 
many; and on no one did it appear to have a greater 
effect than on my brother officer, wlio was that even¬ 
ing engaged to a tea party, where he expected to meet 
a young west-country beauty, \vhose sparkling eyes 
had brought him to. Sympathising, therefore, in my 
messmate’s disappointment, and not being that night 
very deeply in love myself, I volunteered to undertake 
his duty on the occasion; which offer, with very little 
pressing on my part, and lots of thanks on his, being 
accepted,—the necessary orders were given, and we 
each retired to our respective cabins to prepare for our 
different occupations, and in a short time, both re-ap¬ 
peared in the gun-room—he, as complete and as sweet 
a nautical Adonis as a new swab, a new gang of 
rigging, and a pint bottle of lavender water could 
make him; and myself, wdth the assistance of a suit 
of “Flushing” over my usual dress of a round jacket 
and trowsers—no bad representative of the celebrated 
Dirk Ilatteraik.” 

The galley was shortly after hauled up along side, 
and the arms, bittacle, and other necessary articles 
being deposited in her, six seamen, one marine, and 
myself, took our seats; the painter was cast ofl^—and 
with muffled oars we commenced paddling her out of 
the habour, so silently, that not even a ripple w’as 
heard to interrupt the mournful “All’s well” of the 
sentry, as it swept along the glassy surface of the Dart. 
As the boat slowly increased her distance from the 
latter vessel, that lay like a seamew on the water— 
her rigging, that resembled a spider s w^eb spread be¬ 
tween us and heaven,—gradually disappeared: the 
lights of the near and overlianging houses, for a few 
short minutes, shone brilliantly between her masts and 
yards, like winter stars through a leafless tree; but 
long before the battlements of the romantically situated 
church of Saint Petrox were distinguishable a-head, 
naught remained in view a-stern, save the lofty black 
land, and glittering lights of the elevated town; for 
the poor little “ barkey” had vanished from our sight, 
never, alas! to be again beheld by the greater part of 
my ill-fated crew. 

Pursuing our course down the habour, we soon 
gained the “ narrows,” and passing almost wdthin oar’s 
length of the rocky point on which stands the hostile 
looking church of “Saint Petrox,” and the adjoining 
fortifications, wc left the opposite shore, together with 
the remains of the humble tower, knowm by the im¬ 
posing name of “ Kingsware Castle,” on our larboard 
side, and shortly after reached the wild anchorage 
called “ Dartmouth Range.” From thence we passed 
through the sound that separates the stupendous rock 
named the “ Dartmouth Mewstone” from the Main, 
and rowing easily along shore to the eastward, round¬ 


ed the “ Berry Head,” and entered the beautiful and 
spacious roadstead called “ Torbay.” On arriving off 
Brixham, (the spot I considered most likely for the 
smuggler to attempt,) four of the oars were run across; 
and, while the major part of the crew dozed on their 
thwarts, the galley was kept in her position by the 
two remaining oars; the helmsman and rowers looking 
out brightly in every direction, and occasionally “lay¬ 
ing on their oars” altogether, in order to catch the 
sound either of the flapping canvass, or of the rippling 
of the water under the bows of the expected vessel, as 
the darkness of the night rendered it probable our ears 
might serve us belter than our eyes on the occasion. 

In this manner we continued some time; and in ad¬ 
dition to the coldness of the night, suffered much from 
passing showers; but as smugglers generally choose 
dirty weather for their operations, this only increased 
the probability of a landing being attempted. The 
hopes, therefore, of making a seizure, kept us in good 
humour, and enabled us to “grin and bear” the incle¬ 
mency of the weather tolerably well. And after the 
lapse of some hours, tliese hopes were for a few se¬ 
conds elevated to the highest pitch. About midnight, 
as we lay benumbed with the cold, and half-drenched 
with rain, the faint splash of water was heard on the 
larboard bow; all eyes were in an instant turned in 
that direction,—and through the obscurity of the night 
we thought W'e observed an object on the water. 
Shortly, the splashes were distinctly heard! The 
sound appeared to impart heat to our bodies, and the 
cold embrace of our w^et garments was no longer felt 
The order, “ Give way, lads, off all,” was given in a 
whisper, and obeyed with alacrity in silence: the gal¬ 
ley sprung under her oars, and, darting like a falcon 
on its prey, we in a few seconds found ourselves 
“head and stern” along side of a galley belonging to 

H. M. R. C-. Our disappointment was great, and 

I may add, useless. Wc therefore had a dry laugh at 
each other’s expense; and after a quarter of an hour’s 
whispering together, we parted company, with the 
friendly wish on both sides of—“If we don’t fall in 
with her, 1 hope you will.” More courteous landsmen 
would, in all probability, have expressed the wish 
without the proviso. “Jack,” however, confines him¬ 
self to saying what he means. 

The-’s galley, on parting, pulled deeper into 

the bay, and we, in order to double the chance of fall¬ 
ing in with the expected smuggler, pulled farther out; 
where, after lying some lime, and liaving neither ob¬ 
served nor heard any thing to excite suspicion, I de¬ 
termined on shaping my cour.se homewards, intending 
to paddle quietly along shore, and in the event of 
reaching “ Dartmouth Range” before daylight, to re¬ 
main there on the look-out during the remainder of 
the night: for, as my information did not specify the 
exact “ spot”, of the smuggler, my chance, for what I 
knew to the contrarj^ was as good at one place as the 
other. The weather, moreover, looked threatening, 
and I wished, in case it freshened, to be sufficiently 
near my vessel to insure my gelling on board shortly 
after daylight. The galley w'as accordingly pulled 
lownrds “ Berry Head ;” on reaching which, my fears 
of a change of weather appeared about to be realized; 
for, although there was no wind to speak of at the 
time, yet a very heavy groimd-sw'ell seemed to an¬ 
nounce that a gale was not far distant. 

We had some difficulty in rounding the pitch of the 
“Berry;” for (as is almost alw^ays the case with head¬ 
lands) there was rather a heavy sea off it, occasioned 
by the tide; and we shipped several green seas over 
the stem head, before w’e unfortunately accomplished 
our purpose. On our clearing it, the sea ran fairer, 
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and the breeze, that had blown in puflS round the 
head, as if in pity to warn us not to proceed, died 
away, and left us to our fate. Our situation was, how¬ 
ever, melancholy in the extreme, for all was silent 
around, save the roar of the breakers inside of us. A 
solitary star only occasionally gleamed between the 
hea^"y clouds that sailed past it. The galley rose 
slowly and mournfully over the mountain swell, under 
her muffled oars; and wet, cold, and weary as I was, 
it required but little stretch of the imagination to me¬ 
tamorphose the black profile of the flat-topped, elevated, 
and remarkably formed “ Berry,”—edged beneath with 
a broad belt of foam,—into the white-bordered, sable 
pall of a gigantic coffin. Indeed, I know not now ex¬ 
actly whether the melancholy catastrophe that shortly 
after took place, gave birth to the idea or not, but it 
has ever since appeared to me that there was some¬ 
thing particularly marked and ominous in rounding the 
head. Would to God, for the sake of the unfortunate 
men then under my command, the warning had been 
taken ! 

Following the “lay” of the coast, we continued 
pulling to ihe westward, with “death,” as Jack would 
say, “on one side, and no mercy on the other;” for 
on our larboard side we saw' nothing but a dirty ho¬ 
rizon, and in the opposite direction, naught presented 
itself save breakers and an “ iron bound” shore; and 
even these were occasionally lost sight of, as the boat 
slowly sank in the deep hollow of the swell that rolled 
from the south-west. 

At about half-past one—for my watch had stopped 
at that time,—W'e reached the entrance of the sound 
that separates the “Mewstone” from the Main; and as 
I had never observed any danger from the vessel in 
our frequent visits to the harbour, nor had seen any 
thing particularly dangerous in the passage a few' 
hours before, I steered directly through it; taking the 
precaution to keep as nearly in midchannel as possible, 
giving directions to the bowman to keep a good look 
out, and, of course, keeping my own eyes about me in 
all directions. In this manner we half-threaded the 
passage; and the “Ay, ay, sir!” of the bowman, to my 
oft-repeated order of “ Keep a good look out forward!” 
was still sounding in my ears, when, to my great sur¬ 
prise, the boat struck on something forward, and the 
bowman at the same moment hastily called out, 

“ There’s a rock under the bows, sir!” “ Back oft’all!” 
“Jump out, bowman, and shove the boat astern!”— 
were the orders instantly given. Neither, however, 
could be obeyed; for the descending swell immediately 
left the boat suspended by the gripe; and she being of 
that cla.ss appropriately called “ deaths!” instantly fell 
on her broadside. The next sea. instead of bearing her 
up, which would in all probability have been the case 
had she had any bearings, rushed over the starboard 
quarter, and with the last words of the order—“ throw 
the ballast-bags overboard!” on my lips, she sank 
under me; w'hile, for a second or tw’o, the men for¬ 
wards appeared high and dry out of water. It was 
but for a second or tw'o! She slipped off from the 
rock, sank, and not a splinter of her was ever again 
seen, that I know of. 

On first feeling the boat sink under me, I of course 
knew our case was a desperate one; and that (to make 
use of a sailor’s expression) “ it was every man for 
himselfi and God for us all.” Swim I could—much 
better, indeed, than the generality of people; and I 
had, moreover, that confidence in the water that very 
few have; but, benumbed as I was with cold, at such 
a distance from the land, on such a coast, and with 
such a sea on the shore,—it appeared that little short 
of a miracle could save me; and all thoughts of en¬ 
deavouring to assist others were entirely out of the 
question. My first object was to avoid the grasp of 
my drowning crew; (more particularly that of the un- 
ibrtunate marine, whom, but a few seconds before, I 


had observed comfortably nestled, and apparently fast 
asleep behind me; therefore, whilst the poor fellows 
sprang and clung, instinctively, to that part of the boat 
that w'as still above water, probably with an idea of 
finding footing on the rock,) I seized the strokesman’s 
oar that lay on the water near me, and giving myself 
what little impetus my sinking footing would admit of, 
I struck out over the starboard quarter of the boat, in 
quite the opposite direction. After a few hasty strokes, 
I ventured to look behind me to see whether the poor 
dreaded marine was near me, when a scene presented 
itself, that may have been the unfortunate lot of many 
to behold, but few have lived to describe. The 
“DeatA” was gone! The treacherous cause of our 
misfortune had rfever shown itself above the water! 
But as I rode on the crest of a long unbroken wave, 
the sparkling of the sea beneath me, and the wild 
shrieks that rose from the watery hollow, but too 
plainly pointed out the fatal spot, and announced that 
the poor fellows were sinking in each other’s convul¬ 
sive embrace. For a few seconds a sea rose between 
us, and hid the spot from my view; but, on my again 
getting a glimpse of it, the sparkling of the water was 
scarcely discernible, and a faint murmur only crept 
along the surface of the leaden wave. Another sea 
followed! As it rose between me and heaven, I saw 
on its black outline a hand clutching at the clouds 
above it,—a faint gurgle followed, the sea rolled sul¬ 
lenly by,—and all W'as dark and silent around me! 

I had just beheld within a few’ yards of me the 
dying struggle of—as I then thought—my whole crew; 
and every thing seemed to announce that my own life 
was prolonged for only a few short minutes; lor, al¬ 
lowing J succeeded in reaching the shore, the surf 
threatened my destruction on the rocks. And, should 
a miracle enable me to weather that danger, the pre¬ 
cipitous coast promised only a more lingering death at 
a cliff’s foot. Notwithstanding all this, however,— 
thanks to the Almighty!—my presence of mind never 
for a moment forsook me. I felt grateful for my es¬ 
cape from the death-grapple of the poor marine, which 
appeared a presage of my further escape: a ray of 
hope flashed across my mind, in spite of the apparent 
hopelessness of my situation; and I as calmly weighed 
all the chances against my reaching the shore, and 
prepared for the attempt, as if I had been a looker on 
instead of an ACtor in the dreadful scene. 

I have already stated, that at my leaving the vessel 
I had a suit of “ Flushing” over my ordinary dress of 
a jacket and trowsers, in addition to which, at the time 
the boat struck, I was enveloped in a large boat-cloak; 
the latter 1 had throw’n off my shoulders the instant 
the danger W’as apparent; and now that I no longer 
feared being grappled, my first object was to get rid of 
the former. I accordingly, with the assistance of the 
oar, (that supported me w’hile doing so,) stripped off my 
two jackets and waistcoat; and my two pair of trow¬ 
sers would have followed also, had I not dreaded the 
probability of the heavy “Flushing” getting entangled 
round my ankles in the first place—and in the second, 
considered that both them and my shoes would pre¬ 
serve me from being cut by the rocks, should I suc¬ 
ceed in reaching them. Thus lightened, and w'ith the 
oar held fore-and-aft-wise under my left arm, I struck 
out boldly for the shore; and after remaining—God 
only knows how long, in the water, for to me it ap¬ 
peared an age,—I got into the wash of the breakers; 
and after receiving several heavy blows, and expe¬ 
riencing the good effects of my ‘^Flushing fenders,'' I 
eventually secured a footing, and scrambled up above 
the break of the waves. 

As I lay on the rock panting, breathless, and nearly 
insensible, the words—“Save me, save me. I’m sink¬ 
ing!” appeared to rise with the spray that flew over 
me. At first, stupefied with exertion and fatigue as I 
was, I fancied that the wild shriek that had accompa- 
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nied the sinking “ death” still rang in my ears; till the 
repeated cry, with the addition of my own name, 
aroused me from my state of insensibility, and on 
glancing my eyes towards the surf, I beheld a man 
struggling hard to gain the shore. Never shall I for¬ 
get the sensation of that moment! I can compare it to 
nothing but the effects of the most dreadful nightmare. 

I would have run any risk to endeavour to save the 
unfortunate man; but, if the simple lifting of a finger 
could have gained me the Indies—the Indies would 
have been lost to me, so completely was I riveted to 
the spot. At this moment, the oar that had saved my 
life fortunately floated into the exhausted man’s hands; 
and after a hard struggle he appeared to gain a footing, 
—^he lost it! Again he grasped the rock! The next 
moment saw him floating at some distance in the foam! 
—Once more he approached, and clung to the shore! 
My anxiety was dreadful—till, rising slowly from the 
water, and scrambling tow^ards me, the poor fellow’s 
cold embrace informed me I was not the only survivor; 
while his faltering exclamation of—“The poor fellows 
are all drowned, sir!” too plainly assured me that we 
alone were saved! 

“Misfortune,” ’tis said, “makes a man acquainted 
with strange bedfellows;” and just then, I had every 
reason to acknowdedge the truth of the expression; for, 
whether my shivering comrade thought my comrnis- 
sion had gone down with the boat, and, that having 
been so nearly brought to an equality, we had every 
right to continue on one,—or whether, which is more 
likely, he wished to subtract any little animal heat I 
might have had yet remaining in my body,—I know 
not; certain I am, however, that no miss in her teens 
ever got a closer, or a longer embrace; and expecting 
to profit by it, I must confess I was not at all coy on 
the occasion, although, in the state we were in, I be¬ 
lieve neither of us derived any great advantage from 
the experiment. After a time, wo recovered suffi¬ 
ciently to gain the use of our legs; and then, what 
with stamping on the rock, and flapping our arms 
across our chests, we contrived to knock a little 
warmth into ourselves; and that point gained, we 
commenced our attempt to scale the face of the cliff 
that hung lowering over our heads. By mutual assist¬ 
ance, and with some difficulty, we succeeded in 
mounting between twenty or thirty feet; and I had 
just begun to solace myself with the idea that the un¬ 
dertaking was not altogether so diflicult as from ap¬ 
pearances I had been led to suppose it was, when, on 
reaching out my arms to catch a fresh hold of the rock 
before me, I found my eyes had deceived me as to its 
distance, and falling forwards, I with great difficulty 
saved myself from pitching headlong into a chasm that 
yawned beneath me, and through w’hich the sea was 
dashing violently. In fact, the high land had de¬ 
ceived us. VVe /lad landed only on a roeJi.!! 

Whoever may take the trouble to read this narraliv’e, 
can form but a very faint idea of the slate of my feel¬ 
ings at that moment; for I can safely say that this un¬ 
expected discovery—made, too, at the very instant I 
had begun to entertain hopes of deliverance,—affected 
me more acutely than any thing that had yet taken 
place. Nature had formed me to wrestle with-not to 
“ grin and bear”—my misfortunes; and now that I saw 
no alternative but to remain where I was till chance 
sent a boat to my relief, or death took that office on 
itself, my heart sank within me. For a few minutes 
I gazed eagerly around me, from the peak of the rock, 
in hopes of seeing some possible w'ay of extricating 
myself; when observing nothing but a circle of foam, 
I descended to the nearest ledge, in the deepest de¬ 
spondency, and casting myself along side my now- 
blubbering companion, sat in silent despair. 

I remained in this miserable state only a short time, 
before I discovered that a six years’ drilling betw’een 
the tropics, (for I had only recently returned from 


abroad,) had rendered me a very unfit person to re¬ 
main drying on a rock half a winter s night, near the 
“Chops of the Channel;” for my shirt clung with icy 
coldness to my body, and notwithstanding we huddled 
together as close as possible, my shivering frame 
plainly told me I was rapidly losing the little warmth 
I had acquired through my late exertion, in fact, I 
felt assured that, if I remained where I was, daylight 
would find me a corpse. What, therefore, was to bo 
done? To remain, was certain death!—Death ap¬ 
peared equally certain, should I attempt to leave the 
rock! Still, however, by adopting the latter course, 
there was a chance in my favour; and drowning I 
knew from experience on one or tw'o occasions (for 
when a man has lost his senses, I presume he has 
known the worst,) could not be worse than dying by 
inches where I was. 

I therefore resolved to gain the main, or sink in the 
attempt; but on making my determination known to 
my fellow-suflferer, and on asking him whether ho 
would accompany me, the poor fellow appeared so 
thunderstruck at the proposal, so earnestly pointed out 
the danger of the attempt and his own weakness, and, 
clinging to me, so pathetically entreated that I would 
remain where I was, that we might at least have the 
consolation of dying together, that I not only ceased 
from urging him, but appeared to give up the idea of 
leaving the rock myself. This, however, was only 
done to elude his grasp: for a few minutes after, under 
the pretence of looking for a more sheltered place, I 
left him, and descending the rock, reached the edge 
of the channel that separated me from the main. 

There a scene presented itself that plainly pointed 
out the desperation of the undertaking. The distance 
across, indeed, was not very great; but the whole 
channel was one sheet of yeasty foam, along the edges 
of which appeared the long black tangle that adhered 
to the rocks, except when a heavy black sea, rolling 
through the passage, drove the one before it, and 
flowed over the other; an apparently perpendicular 
cliflfhung lowering over the whole. It was an awful 
sight! For a moment my heart failed me. There 
was, however, no alternative; for my own fate, and 
the fate of the poor man above me, depended on my 
reaching the opposite side; so, watching a “smooth, 
and commending my spirit to the Almighty, should it 
part company w'ith my body on the pa.ssage, I sprang 
forward, and found myself nearly in the middle of the 
channel. A few strokes brought me to the cliflTs foot; 
but neither holding nor footing could I gain, except 
what the tangle afforded. Again, and again, did I 
seize tlic pendant slippery weeds, and as often did the 
drawback of the sea and my own weight drag me 
with a giant’s force from my hold, and rolling 
down the face of the rock, I sank several feet under 
water. 

Bruised, battered, and nearly exhausted, with the 
sea whizzing in my ears and rattling in my throat, I 
thought my last moment had at length arrived. Once 
more I rose to the surface, and digging my nails into 
the rock, 1 seized the seaweed with my teeth, and 
clung in the agonies of death. The sea left me, and 
my death-grasp kept me suspended above it. Another 
sea arose, it was a tremendous one, and as it violently 
rushed over me, I was forced to quit my hold, and I 
rose on its surface along the face of the rock. It 
reached its greatest height; and in the act of de¬ 
scending, I caught a projecting point above the 
weeds, and at the same instant my left leg was 
thrown over another. The sea again left me, and 
gasping for life. I now hung over the sparkling abyss 
once more. Successive seas followed, but only lashed 
the rock beneath me, as if enraged at having lost their 
prey. I once more breathed free; hope revived; the 
dread of being again torn away, stimulated me to 
make an almost superhuman effort I gained a footing; 
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and, climbing upwards, in a short time even the spray 
fell short of me. God be praised! I was safe. 

Having ascended about thirty or forty feet_(for 

then only, and indeed hardly then, did 1 consider my¬ 
self beyond the reach of the waves, so dreadful was 
the impression of what I had just undergone in my 
mind,) I ventured to stop and rest. There I remained 
a short lime, and between the roar of the breakers, oc¬ 
casionally distinctly heard the shrill shrielts of the 
poor isolated wretch beneath me; and the frantic and 

oft-repeated exclamation of, “Mr_, for the love 

of God, don’t leave me!” I endeavoured to console 
him, by telling him, that if I succeeded in getting up 
the cliflfj I would procure hiin immediate assistance; 
but, as the cries soon continued as shrill and frantic as 
before, I presume I was neither seen nor heard, and 
again commenced my ascent. Panting, and almost 
breathless—sometimes with tolerable ease, and at 
others clinging to the perpendicular face of the cliff, 
and hanging over the pitch-black and apparently fire- 
bound ocean, I continued ascending, till not only the 
cries of the man were lost, but even the roar of the 
sea w^ only faintly heard, and at length reached the 
summit of the cliff At that critical moment exhausted 
nature sank under the fatigues of the night! On sud¬ 
denly seeing the heavens all around me, I appeared 
for an instant air-borne—my heart sickened, my brain 
whirled, and my eyesight failed me. The idea of my 
dreadful elevation flashed across my mind, and I made 
a convulsive effort to throw myself forwards. My 
legs sank under me, and I fell rapidly, head foremost, 
I know not where!—I believe I shrieked.—My senses 
left me!! * * * * * 


How long I lay insensible, I, of course, know not; 
suffice it to say, that on opening my eyes, I was agree 
ably surprized to find myself in the centre of a furze- 
bush; and, at the same time, so overcome with sleep, 
that, on being assured of my situation, I immediately 
closed them again, with the intention of taking a nap. 
Fortunately, however, I had but very recently read an 
account of the Russian campaign, written by a French 
officer; and to that beautiful work I may say I am in¬ 
debted for my life; for his description of the drowsi¬ 
ness that seized the soldiers, and which, if indulged, 
was always followed by death, immediately recurred 
to me; and I saw, as if in a dream, poor Napoleon’s 
pride lying frozen around me; and, at the same time, 
if I ever heard any thing in my life, a small silvery 
sounding voice whispered in my ear, you sleep, 
you wake no morer This aroused me from my 
lethargy, and awoke me to a sense of my real situation: 
but the spirit alone was awake—my body was almost 
as lifeless as if in the grave! No person but he who 
may have experienced the effects of the nightmare,— 
to which I have already alluded,—can form any idea 
of my feelings at that moment. I wished to rise—in¬ 
deed, my very existence depended on my doing so; 
but I felt as if an iceberg lay on my bosom, and my 
limbs appeared like bloclvs of marble of such gigantic 
dimensions, that on my first getting my hands together, 
every finger seemed of the size of a “ selLmg fid r 
The ground beneath me fortunately had a rapid descent 
from the sea, (which had occasioned my heavy fall, 
and led me to believe I was falling down the cliff,) 
and with some struggling, I worked myself out of the 
furze-bush, and rolled downwards some distance. This, 
in some degree, broke the spell that appeared to bind 
me to the spot—and taking the precaution to keep my 
head in shore, I kept tumbling about till the blood be¬ 
gan to circulate, and shortly after, I began to feel that 
acute pain that none but persons who have been frost¬ 
bitten can form any idea of. At length, I also felt the 
prickles of the furze-bush, with which I was covered 
all over like a porcupine; and, I can with truth say, 
that that moment was about one of the happiest of my 




Having gained some little command over my be¬ 
numbed limbs, I stripped off my “Flushings,” and left 
them and sorrow hanging on a furze hush together; 
and thus mentally and physically lightened, and direct¬ 
ing my course inland, I went staggering along like a 
drunken man, till I got into a ploughed field, which, 
after a little consideration, as I could see no sign of a 
house, I proceeded to skirt, expecting to find a path¬ 
way on one side of it; and I had not gone very far, 
before the marks of cart-wheels assured me I liad hit 
on the very best way for falling in with a habitation. 
Resolved to follow the wheel-ruts, lead where they 
would, I went, sometimes on my feet, and sometimes 
on my knees, through two or three fields, and got as 
many falls over the gates that separated them. At 
length, I caught sight of a barn before me, and shortly 
after found myself close to a good w'arm dunghill, 
while the smell of cows assured me a cow-house was 
not far distant. The sight of a gallooner could not 
have given me greater pleasure; and the warmth and 
the warm smell were delightful! For a moment I 
stood doubtful which of the two snug berths I should 
occupy; but the thoughts of the unfortunate fellow 
behind me again spurred mo forward, and I shortly 
found myself at the foot of a wall in the rear of a 
house. There I called lustily some short time, but 
getting no answer I scrambled round to the front, 
where I found a high wooden gate, railed on the 
upper part, which separated me from a very respect¬ 
able looking house a few yards distant, and finding the 
gate secured, I clung to the rails, and again com¬ 
menced calling for assistance as loud as I was able. 
“ My stars!” thought I, how people on shore do sleeps 

I called till I could hardly call any longer; and I 
was just thinking of taking a berth till daylight on 
the dunghill, or in the cow-house if I could get into it, 
wfoen one of the upper lattices slowly opened, and I 
heard the gruff interrogatories—“Who the devil’s that? 
—what the devil do you want?” Aware that the 
duty I had been employed on was not very popular 
along shore, and not knowing my man, I thought it 
might not be exactly prudent to answer the first of the 
two, so merely said in reply, in as doleful a strain as 
possible, (and, indeed there was little occasion to 
sham,) “That I was a poor cast-away seaman, and 
wanted shelter for the night.” “Cast away, eh! where 
w'ere you wrecked?” said he, in a milder tone. “Un¬ 
der the cliffs, in the direction of the barn.” “ Did 
you get up there?”—“Yes.” “Ha, ha, young fellow, 
that story won’t do: a cat could not get up there! 
Get out of that, or I’ll soon settle you;”—and here my 
interpreter chuckled at the ingenious manner in which 
he thought he hod caught me tripping. In short, to 
top all my misfortunes, I was now taken for a thief!!! 

Thrown flat aback by the suspicions of the good 
gentleman at the casement, and consoling myself with 
the idea that they would never have entered his head 
could he but ha7e seen my pretty, honest countenance, 

I remained for some time, anxiously expecting to be 
warmed with a dose of small shot; till the lattice, that 
appeared hinged on my heart, grated on its hinges in 
the act of being closed; when, with chattering teeth, 

I again struck up on a mighty low key—“1 assure 
you, sir, I am not a thief; indeed, indeed, I’m not a 
thief! but if you won’t let me in, will you have the 

goodness to tell me where I can procure shelter?”_ 

“Go to Kingsware.” “How far off is it?” “A mile 
and a half.”—He might as well have said, go to New 
Soutli Wales! “I cannot walk twenty yards further; 
so if you won’t give me shelter, you will find my 
corpse at your gate in the morning!” This pathetic 
wind up had no sooner escaped my lips, than I heard 
a feminine voice say—“My dear, do go down and see 
who it is?” Never, before or since, did lovely wo¬ 
man’s voice sound sweeter to my ears! 

[He was at length admitted.] 
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Having effected a “lodgment,” (as I believe our 
friends in the army call it,) my first thoughts were 
about the poor fellow on the rock. I accordingly im¬ 
mediately made known who I was, and related every 
thing that had taken place, and requested that men 
might be sent to remain on the cliflfe with lights, du¬ 
ring the remainder of the night; for, although I was 
well aware that they could render him no assistance, 
yet I thought the bare sight of the lights, and the noise 
of their shouts would cheer up his spirits, and enable 
him to hold out till daylight. My request was in¬ 
stantly complied with, and from the kind attention of 
all around me, I found i had lost nothing by the com¬ 
munication, for every thing the house afforded was 
eagerly pressed on me, and could I have oaten gold, I 
feel assured I should have been treated with a dish of 
seven-shilling pieces at least, notwithstanding the bad 
state of the markets. 

The good lady, who I may say was the first cause 
of my admittance, immediately proceeded to brew her 
hyson and gunpowder, while the plump, kind-hearted 
maid piled such a heap of faggots on the fire, that in a 
few minutes the house was in a blaze, and a looker- 
on would have been led to believe it was insured 
above its value, and that she wished to make a bonfire 
of it for the amusement of the underwriters. The kind 
owner of the mansion was as busy as the rest, for he 
shortly appeared with dry clothes and the brandy 
bottle; the latter received strong proofs of affection, 
and I also shipped a dry shirt and a shooting jacket, 
after I had disposed to my satisfaction of some of the 
bristles with which I had been accommodated by the 
furze-bush,* but, as my worthy friend had nothing but 
iiieoi^ressihles, an article of rigging which I had never 
sported in my life, and which I feared would disable 
me from reaching the vessel after daylight, 1 preferred 
drying my trowsers by the fire, before which 1 conse¬ 
quently sat, smoking like a lime-kiln. 

As soon as I had sufficiently recovered the use of 
my fingers to enable me to write, I despatched a note 
to the commanding oflicer of the vessel, acquainting 


him with the accident, and directing him to hoist the 
cutter out, and send her along side for the relief of the 
man; and having done all in my power, I then, and 
not till then, (barring the brandy, however.) quietly 
enjoyed all the good things before me, to the infinite 
delight of my kind host and hostess. May they meet 
their rew’ard, and be living to read this! 

The people sent to the clifls continued shouting and 
showing lights during the remainder of the night; but 
owing to the height and steepness of the land, they 
were neither seen nor heard, as we afterwards disco¬ 
vered. At daylight, however, they saw a boat pulling 
to the westward, which, on being waved into an ad¬ 
joining cove, proved to be the same one we had spoken 
in Torbay during the night. The crew being inform¬ 
ed of what had taken place, continued pulling as close 
to the' land as prudence would admit, and at the same 
time narrowly w'atched the foot of the cliff; but had 
not proceeded far before they discovered something on 
a rock that looked like a bundle, and which on near¬ 
ing, they found to be my unfortunate late companion. 
He was almost lifeless, and the sea was too heavy to 
allow of their landing. They had no alternative, 
therefore, but to throw him a rope, with a long bow^- 
lino knot at the end of it, which he had barely suffi¬ 
cient strength to put under his arms, and he was then 
hauled into the sea, and afterwards into the boat. On 
being taken on board he was confined to his hammock 
many days, and it was three weeks before he re¬ 
sumed duty. Had I remained with him, neither of 
us, in all human probability, w'ould have been found 
alive. 

I have already said that not a splinter of the boat 
was ever picked up that I know of; .some of the gear 
however was, for a day or two after, the crew of a 
Torbay boat was rather surprised at seeing a spar 
floating an end in the water near them. On sending 
their punt to pick it up, it was discovered to be a 
Ixiat’s mast, with a corpse hanging to the end of it by 
one hand firmly clenched round the tie! The body 
was buried in Brixham. 


LE TEMPS VIENDRA, 


MY EARLY DAYS. 


Sngfgestod by a Cameo with the above motto, representiog a Greek girl 
with her hand clasped to her lover’s bosom, v/bile both are mutually gazing on 
the skies. 

No troth is pledged—no vow is past. 

No words of love are spoken; 

But round their hearts a chain is cast 
Which cannot e’er be broken: 

Its links were there for ever set. 

The moment that their pulses met. 

And welded in one burning grasp 
A bond no mortal can unclasp. 

For if a watch be kept above 

O’er manhood’s faith and woman’s trast. 

If Heaven wills that human love 
Be ever traced in more than dust,— 

’Tis thus, when like two streams that mingle. 
Two souls are in one moment single; 

’Tis thus, when rapt like these from earth, 

In heaven their union has its birth. 

And they may never meet again, 

Or only here like strangers meet— 

May mingle with the cold and vain— 

Like them, too, may each other greet: 

But in their hearts will live the power, 

The deep remembrance of that hour, 

Till time shall teach—perhaps too late. 

How closely woven is their fate. 

Medora. 


WRITTEN UNDER A PICTURE TAKEN IN CHILDHOOD- 


My early days, my early days, 

Ye morning stars that linger yet; 

And beam as dear departing rays. 

When every other star has set: 

Spray of the ocean of my life. 

Blossom of fruit all faded now; 

Ye golden sands in old Time’s glass. 

Ye green leaves on a wither’d bough; 

Oh! where are ye, and where am I? 

Where is that happy sinless child 

That chas’d the gaudy butterfly. 

As gay as that, and far more wild. 

Am I that bold and fearless boy 

That stemm’d the flood and climb’d the height? 

All health and truth, all life and joy. 

First in the frolic or the fight. 

Ah! no—^where once the sunlight shone; 

I wander now amid the shade; 

The hopes that led my boyhood on, 

Are wither’d all, or all betray’d. 

I cannot bear to gaze again 

On visions that could fade so fast; 

Nor, ’raid a present scene of pain, 

Cast back a thought on blisses past 



.r-' 
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JACQUELINE. 


J A C Q U E li I ]¥ E . 

BY MRS. LEE, (FORBIERLY MRS. BOWDITCH.) 


By the side of the road leading from Paris to the 

village of N-, stood a low square cottage, which 

served as a lodge to the chateau de L-. Unlike 

our English lodges, where neatness and taste pervade 
the inside and the out, the single room which com- 
3X)sed it was floored with coarse red tiles, and the 
smoke of the fire had blackened the walls. The bed, 
according to the custom of the country, stood in one 
comer, and was remarkable for the white counterpane 
which covered it, and the fringed white curtains 
across the window, and the wedding bunch of orange 
flowers under a glass case, formed a singular contrast 
to the littered state of the apartment: a large old cat, 
a crooked-legged old dog, prevented the poultry from 
coming over the threshold, but disputed possession of 
the floor and chairs, with remnants of vegetables, 
broken sticks, and worn out broom. On a glorious day 
in July, Madame la Pierre, the sole inhabitant of this 
little dwelling, was seen to issue frequently from her 
door, and, mounting a hillock on the side of the road, 
and shading her eyes with both hands, to look impa¬ 
tiently towards N-. At length a red and w'hite 

object was seen slowly approaching, and Madame la 
Pierre, exclaiming, “ There she is,” hastily returned to 
the cottage to make preparations for a guest. Two 
chairs and a table were placed under the trees, the 
latter was covered with a clean white cloth, and the 
spoons and plates were quickly arranged. Scarcely 
was all ready, w'hen a very beautiful young woman 
greeted the bustling old portress, who, returning the 
salutation on both cheeks, said, “ here you are, then. 
Mademoiselle Jacqueline, you are late to-day, and I 
began to fear there was something the matter.” “ No, 
good mother,” was the reply, “ it was only the heat 
which made my two leagues appear unusually long.” 
The health of Jacqueline’s mother was inquired into, 
the cat and dog, the most important personages of 
Madame La Pierre’s family, were caressed, and the 
two females were soon seated under the trees. Jac¬ 
queline drew from her basket a standing veal pie, and 
a bottle of vin ordinaire, and Madame la Pierre sup¬ 
plied bread from a loaf a yard long, wmter from a 
neighbouring well, and pease grown in her little wild 
garden. The principal events of their lives during 
the last three months were related, and Jacqueline, 
after looking at a small gold watch, suspended from a 
fine chain of the same metal, round her neck, said she 
must now resume her journey; when the unusual 
sound of "Gate, gate,” startled them both, and turning 
round, they saw a heavy looking carriage, drawn by 
two long-tailed black horses, and driven by a fat old 
coachman, waiting for admittance. “ Heaven,” cried 
Madame la Pierre, " here is Monsieur; what can he 
come in at this gate for; never, never does he come 
this way; I cannot open the gate; help, help. Made¬ 
moiselle Jacqueline.” The bustle of the old woman, 
the yelping of the dog, the screaming of the cocks and 
hens, and the creaking of the heavy iron gate, as it 
rolled back upon its rusty hinges, caused the owner of 
the equipage to look out. "i?on jour, Madame la 
Pierre,” he said, "is that your daughter?” "No, 
Monsieur, it is Mademoiselle Jacqueline,” was the lu¬ 
minous reply. Jacqueline dropped a little graceful 
curtsey, Monsieur gazed, the carriage rolled on through 
the avenue, the gates were shut with many an excla¬ 
mation by the portress; the remnants of the veal pie 
and wine were put into the cupboard; Jacqueline, re¬ 
freshed, received a kiss of blessing on the forehead, 


from her hostess, and tying her little snowy quilled 
cap under her chin, and stroking down her white little 
apron, resumed her way to Paris. The evening ar¬ 
rived, and Madame la Pierre was folding up her knit¬ 
ting in order to go to bed before it was necessary to 
light a candle, when she saw something glide between 
the trees of the dark avenue. " Holy Virgin,” exclaim¬ 
ed the good woman, " there is a robber.” Another 
look, and it was only Monsieur. " Do not be alarmed,” 
said the Baron, " 1 am only come to tell you that I 
mean to have this entrance made easier of access, for 
during this hot weather, the shade of the road makes 
up for the increase of distance, and I shall often come 
this way.” Madame la Pierre assented to all that was 
suggested, and w’as in the act of making her last curt¬ 
sey, when the Baron, as if suddenly recollecting him¬ 
self, asked, “ Who was that young woman with you 
to-day?” With sundry interpolations, and inexplicable 
explanations, Madame la Pierre related, that soon after 
the building of the lodge, a young girl knocked at the 
door, and asked leave to sit dowm and rest herself; her 
father, who had been a notary, was dead; her mother, 
old and infirm, was supported entirely by herself; that 
she embroidered for the Paris shops, and four times 
every year walked from N- to that city to re¬ 

ceive payment for her work; that she had been ac¬ 
customed to rest there, and eat her dinner under the 
trees, and she hoped she might be still allowed the 
same accommodation. "So, Monsieur,” added Ma¬ 
dame la Pierre, "I have seen her regularly every 
three months, she brings her dinner in her basket, she 
remains in Paris one day, and the day after she rests 

here again, on her way back to N-. She is a 

very good girl. Monsieur, and very steady, and is sure 
always to bring me something from Paris; the fichu 
I have now on my shoulders, she gave me last year, 
and I have worn it. Monsieur, you”—but Monsieur 
had no inclination to discuss the merits of the fichu, 
and stopping Madame la Pierre’s tongue by slipping a 
five-franc piece into her hand, wished her good evening, 
and resumed his walk. 

All that had passed was related to Jacqueline on 
her return, with Madame la Pierre’s own reflections 
on the subject; but Jacqueline, who was no coquette, 
thought it very natural that M. lo Baron should wish 
to know who had been at the lodge, and that he should 
make a present to his portress. She did not, however, 
think it quite so natural, that the Baron should open a 
little wooden gate at the end of the park, just as she 
was passing it on her road home, and tliat he should 
propose walking a little w’ay with her. At first she 
was troubled to think what he could mean by such 
condescension; but when, after inquiring her age, 
wdiich was eighteen, asking the address of her mother, 
and ascertaining various particulars concerning her 
position in life, he put a Napoleon into her hasid for 
that mother, the simple-hearted creature thought that 
heaven had sent her a benefactor. 

A week after this period, Jacqueline laid aside her 
work, and calling in an old neighbour to sit with her 
mother, went to join the dancers in the village. When 
she returned, her mother observed she was later than 
usual. "Yes,” replied Jacqueline, “I went with Au¬ 
guste to see his mother.” “ You are always with 
Auguste, child,” said the old woman, pettishly. "Wliat 
is the matter with you, mother?” asked Jacqueline, 
taking her hand. "Matter!” was the answer; "why 
you ought to look for better things than a marriag® 
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with Auguste.’' What can have happened, thought 
Jacqueline; but accustomed to the caprices of the in¬ 
valid, she assisted her to bed, and then retiring to her 
own humble couch, fell asleep in a few minutes. At 
four o’clock the next morning she rose to her work, 
and opening the casement, sat down beside it to enjoy 
the freshness of the morning. Presently, a rustling 
noise in the low fence of the little garden, startled her, 
she turned her head, and Auguste was by her side. 
“You were not very tired with dancing last night,” 
said he, “if you can be up so early this morning.” 
“ Nor you,” returned Jacqueline. “Ah! it was want of 
sleep drove me from my bed.” “For what reason 
could you not sleep?” “Can you ask that question?” 
“Why not?” “ Has not your mother told you, then?” 
“ No, she was very cross last night, and I supposed I 
had affronted her by going with you to your mother’s.” 
“Why the Baron I .1 -came to the village yester¬ 

day evening, and called at your house.” “ Well, and 
what did he say, the good old man?” “Why he asked 
leave to—to—marry you, if I must say it.” “To 
marry me!” said Jacqueline, in unfeigned astonish¬ 
ment, “w^ho told you that?”. “ Why old Susettc was 
with your mother, and heard it all, and of course 
she could not go to sleep till she had told it through 
the whole village.” “But it cannot be true, Auguste; 
how' should such a great man want to marry a poor 
girl like me?” “Why not? He sees you arc very 
pretty—and there I must agree with him—and you 
know' he is not one of the groat lords; he was once 
poor himself, but made a great deal of money by trade, 
with which he bought that fine chateau, and his title.” 
“But what did my mother say, Auguste?” “She said 
she would talk to you, and cried for joy after he was 
gone,” replied Auguste sulkily. 

It was indeed as Auguste had represented. Struck 
with the beauty of Jacqueline; fancying that ho 
should secure gratitude at least, by raising her from 
poverty to affluence; weary of the solitude in which 
he had placed himself by stepping from his own 
sphere; and hoping to attract society by means of an 
engaging young wife, the Baron had made proposals 
of marriage. The disgust of Jacqueline, and the de¬ 
spair of Auguste, were at first violent; but the Baron 
w'as favoured by the mother; his presents were so 
bountiful, and he became so much more enamoured as 
the obstacles increased, that poor Jacqueline was torn 
by conflicting feelings. The mother wept and en¬ 
treated; represented that her remaining days might be 
spent in case and comfort; she called her neighbours 
in to plead with her, and no argument was left untried 
to induce Jacqueline to consent. At ope time her 
companions represented to her all the pleasures which 
awaited her with rank and wealth; at others they 
laughed at her for not eagerly accepting such brilliant 
offers. At length the seeds of vanity were awakened, 
and she wavered. The Baron bribed high, and a letter 
one morning from Auguste, hastened her determina¬ 
tion. It was as follows: “I go, Jacqueline, and will 
no longer be an obstaclo to your prosperity; every 
body scorns mo for what they call my selfishness; 
even you hesitate, and M. le Cure tells me that 1 op¬ 
pose the decrees of heaven. The army is always a 
resource for those who fear not to die. Take care of 
my mother as well as yours, and God bless you.” 

Had Auguste immediately follow'cd his letter to take 
a personal farewell, Jacqueline, overcome with grief, 
would have dropped her hand into his, and said, 
“Yours for ever!” but the hours rolled on, M. le Cure 
gave his opinion, the mother prayed and groaned, the 
Baron came most opportunely in the evening, and 
when Auguste stole back at night to take one last 
look, the whole village was ringing with the accept¬ 
ance of his rival. 

We have now to follow Jacqueline in a far differ¬ 
ent career to that in which (till she forgot Auguste) 

N 


she had so ably performed her duties. She became the 

Baroness L— -, and one of her first cares w'as to 

settle her mother, with proper attendance, Jj? i) 2 e chs~ 
team She also would have provided fur an increase 
of comfort to the mother of Auguste, but the heart¬ 
broken old woman would not receive it from her 
hands. Madame la Pierre was not forgotten; and, 
these arrangements completed, the beautiful bride 
w'cnt to Paris, where masters of all kinds w'ere pro¬ 
cured for her. Gifted with extreme aptitude, and 
sensible of her deficiencies, she applied with unremit¬ 
ting zeal, and soon became versed in the most fashion¬ 
able accomplishments. She was introduced to the 
wealthy associates of her husband, and intoxicated by 
the admiration she received, the past was entirely for¬ 
gotten. At first, her respect and gratitude towards her 
husband checked her from partaking in those amuse¬ 
ments which he could not share; but dissipation falls 
like a blight upon the natural impulses of the heart, 
and she soon mingled with the throng which surround¬ 
ed her, deaf to all but the adulation which was con¬ 
tinually poured into her car. Pleased at the facility 
with which she had gained her accomplishments, fas¬ 
cinated by the extreme grace which marked her whole 
demeanour, and proud of her brilliant appearance, the 
Baron at first encouraged her pleasures, and was per¬ 
haps partly to blame for the avidity with which she 
followed them; but, as he soon became tired himselfi 
he hoped she would prefer him to the world, and 
looked to her for the solace and comfort of his now de¬ 
clining years. He, however, soon discovered that she 
lived but for the scenes into which he had brought 
her, and he found, too late, that something besides mere 
accomplishment should be provided for an education. 
Mortified and disappointed, and as ill-judged in this as 
in many other things, he left her to her follies, and, 
secluding himself in his apartments, soon sunk into a 
state bordering on misanthropy. 

Ten years passed in this manner; the mother w'as 
dead, the Baron was more confirmed than ever in his 
habits of seclusion, and Jacqueline, satiated with 
pleasure, was a prey to ennui. Had she then found a 
sensible and kind adviser, she might perhaps have 
been reclaimed. But her circle was destitute of such 
beings, and one of a totally different stamp w'as pre¬ 
sented to her notice. Newly arrived from Italy, where 
he had been travelling, Alphonse appeared as a candi¬ 
date for fashionable celebrity, and his personal attrac¬ 
tions, his manners, and a reputation for gallantry, made 
him courted as an ornament to the salons of Paris. 

Restless and dispirited, weary with every body and 
every thing, an air of languor had stolen over the fea¬ 
tures of Jacqueline, and thoitgh it robbed her of her 
brilliancv, manv thought her more attractive than ever. 

“ TliPfo goes the Barorless L-,” said a friend to 

Alpiionse; and relating her history, he added, “Ifyou 
look at her, you will think her capable of deep and 
ardent feeling; you will, however, be mistaken; she 
lives but for pleasure, and is alike incapable of love or 
friendship.” 

To make the conquest of such a person, and awaken 
her from her apathy, excited the vanity of Alphonse; 
and reckless of the consequences, provided he obtain¬ 
ed the eclat, he applied himself seriou.sly to the attain¬ 
ment of his object. Strong in her indifference, she at 
first tolerated the attentions of her new votary; his 
passion, which soon became as real as such a being is 
capable of feeling, then amused her; the excitement- 
w'hich it caused was heaven to the ennui she had, 
lately felt, and by degrees she fell into the snare. 

A remnant of gratitude, not quite stifled by her past 
career; a glimpse of better day.s, led her for some time 
to respect herself and the ties which bound her to an¬ 
other; but who can oppose a barrier to a devouring 
paRsion. whose mind is not fortified by great moral and 
religious truths? The resistance of Jacqueline became 
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weaker every day, and although she frequently tried 
to avoid Alphonse, he continually contrived to frus¬ 
trate all her schemes. Fluctuating between her incli¬ 
nation and one remaining atom of virtue, she made 
one desperate effort to save herself In reply to the 
earnest and reiterated entreaties of her lover to leave 
Paris with him, she replied, “I begin to think that it 
is my fate; but to-morrow I will make one last trial. 

I shall go to mass, and there pray that I may know 
how to act. If I leave'my missal upon the chair, pre¬ 
sume not to follow me, for I shall then have deter¬ 
mined to see you no more; if I take it away, I shall 
not have been able to resist.” The morning arrived; 

Jaqueline attended mass in the church of St. S-, 

and not daring to look around her, placed her missal 
on the chair, and was about to leave the edifice with 
a tottering step. Before she reached the door, an old 
woman ran after her, crying, “Madame, Madame, 
here is your book,” and put it into her hands. “ C’est 
mon sort done!”* e.vclaimed Jacqueline; the book fell 
from her hand—lier sight failed her—an arm supported 
her to her carriage, and she returned no more to her home. 

A few short months, and the dream was over. 
Alphonse, who had brought Jacqueline to London, re¬ 
ceived a letter from his father, offering him a diplo¬ 
matic situation, provided he would leave tlie woman 
he had betrayed. The heartless wretch consented, 
and left his victim no further explanation than a copy 
of his father’s letter. “Auguste, you are avenged!” 
was the sole exclamation of the unhappy Jacqueline, 
when she contemplated the destitution of her future 
life. Dreadful were her sufferings, and hardly earned 
was the pittance with which she supported herself: 
and yet Jacqueline was now more worthy of respect 
than she had been since the days when she rested at 
the good Madame la Pierre’s, for she bore her priva¬ 
tions in meek repentance. She was, however, to be 
tried yet further; a low fever wasted her, and check¬ 
ed the exertions by which she procured her living. A 
day passed nearly without food, and her endeavours to 
finish the allotted task were too much for her strength, 
and her landlady found her stretched on the floor in a 
state of insensibility. The cries of the kind-hearted 
woman alarmed the lodgers below', a foreigner flew to 
her assistance, and Jacqueline, opening her eyes, fixed 
them on the w'ell-knowm features of Auguste. A 
fearful shriek burst from her lips, a violent fever en¬ 
sued, and she for many days hovered between life and 
death. At last, her natural strength prevailed, and 
she was pronounced out of danger. Often as she re¬ 
covered, did she ask who had ministered to her suffer¬ 
ings, but she was invariably answered, that she w'ould 
know' all in good time. She one day murmured, “ I 
fancied I saw Auguste, but thank God it was only 
fancy.” A sweet voice answered her in her native 
tongue, that she had indeed seen him; and a young 
lady, who made her appearance from behind the cur¬ 
tain, said, if she would be calm, she w’ould tell her all. 
By degrees the truth was revealed, and Jacqueline 
learned that Auguste had risen rapidly, having attain¬ 
ed the rank of colonel, and that he and tlie lady (his 
wife) were then on a tour of pleasure and relaxation, 
for the hard service in which Auguste had been en¬ 
gaged had injured his health. “ A kind Providence,” 
continued she, “directed us to this lodging, and w'e 
have been but too happy to be useful to a country¬ 
woman.” The unhappy Jacqueline groaned aloud, 
and exclaimed:—“Alas! when you know all, and how' 
worthless a being you have assisted, you will be sorry 
for your humanity.” “Hush!” said her benefactress, 
“we have been to Paris, and know all.” * * * * 
Jacqueline’s friends departed, and the first care of 
Auguste on his arrival in Paris, was to seek the Baron, 
who still lived at the chateau. The story was soon 

* It is then my fatei” 


told, and Auguste, acting the good Christian, not only 
had pardoned himself, but by his example and en¬ 
treaties, obtained the pardon of Jacqueline’s husband. 
Sending for a notary, the Baron, in a few hours, placed 
a deed in the hands of Auguste, which secured sub¬ 
sistence to his unfortunate wife for the remainder of 
her existence. Fallen from the pinnacle of beauty, 
wealth, and admiration; reduced to accept the very 
bread she ate from the hands of those she had most 
injured, Jacqueline yet lived to thank God that time 
had been given her for repentance; and when she 
closed her mortal career, she ventured to hope for 
happiness hereafter in the Saviour W'ho had died for 
her and all other sinners. 


ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 

Anne of Austria, wife of Louis XIII., was very un¬ 
happy during tlie lifetime of the king. She expe¬ 
rienced the most cruel persecutions. The visit which 
the chancellor paid her at Val-de-Grace, is, perhaps, 
unexampled in history, on account of the circum¬ 
stances which accompanied it. Her presses were all 
forced, her pockets ransacked; and impudence was 
carried to such a height, as to invade even the neck 
handkerchief which covered her. Her most faithful 
servants were torn from her, and cast into jail. The 
king hardly deigned to speak to her, or visit her. If 
we are to believe the annals of those times, these 
strange proceedings towards a queen possessed of su¬ 
perlative beauty and the most winning graces, had 
their origin in love! Cardinal de Richelieu—that 
minister so absolute, and who really reigned under 
Louis’s name, looked with eyes of Jove upon the 
queen, by whom his passion was treated with con¬ 
tempt. It was therefore to avenge himself for her 
coldness, and to convince her how foolish she was to 
reject his love, that he thus caused her to be persecuted. 

To the same sentiment is to be ascribed the divi¬ 
sions which arose at that period between France and 
England, and w’hich occasioned so much bloodshed. 
The Duke of Buckingham, who ruled England as 
absolutely as the Cardinal did France, visited France 
on the occasion of his master’s marriage. The Duke 
w'as no less bold than the Cardinal: he loved the 
queen, and told her so in a conversation he cunningly 
contrived to have with her. 

The Cardinal, who was soon informed of this con¬ 
versation, became exceedingly jealous; and did not 
let much time elapse before he made his rival sensible 
of it. The Duke having shortly after got himself 
named to a second embassy to France, merely to have 
an opportnnity of seeing the queen, was forbidden to 
set his foot within the kingdom. 

Mr. Hume hesitates not to ascribe the rupture be¬ 
tween England and France, to the rivalry of the two 
ministers. The Cardinal’s jealousy was the stronger, 
inasmuch as he knew that the Duke had been seen by 
the queen with favourable eyes; for the historian as¬ 
serts, that the Duke’s merits had impressed the queen 
with kind sentiments towards him. However, the 
Duke having sworn that he would see the queen, in 
spite of all the power in France, he excited a war, the 
consequences of which did not turn out much to his 
honour. Beaten in the Isle of Rlie, and having lost 
part of his troops, he was under the necessity of re¬ 
turning to England dishonoured, and a little more 
hated than before. 

If we are to place implicit faith in the anecdotes of 
that period, Anne was not always so severe as 
Richelieu found her, for she has been accused of hav¬ 
ing more than sentiments of good nature for Cardinal 
Mazarine. Certain it is, that her attachment to him 
was extreme. To that passion is to be ascribed the 
misfortunes of France, during the minority of Louis 
XIV.; and especially the civil wars of the Fronde. 
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DICK DOLEFIJli. 



It was to the late Captain Chronic, R. N., I am in- | 
debted for the pleasure of being but very slightly ac¬ 
quainted with Richard Doleful, Esquire. The father 
of Dick had, during the Captain’s long and frequent 
absences on service, acted as his agent and factotum : 
receiving his pay and his prize-money, managing his 
disbursements, and investing the annual surplus to the 
best advantage; and I incline to attribute to old 
Chronic’s kindly and grateful remembrance of the fa¬ 
ther, rather than to any personal regard for the son— 
his tolerance of the latter as the almost daily visiter at 
his house. Dick’s good friends” are “sorry to admit” 
that there are many bad points about him; his “iesi 
Iriends” compassionate him into the possession of ten 
times more: hence it may be inferred that Dick, upon 
the whole, is a much better person than the best of his 
friends. Yet even I, who do not presume to be his 
friend, consequently have no motive for speaking in 
his disparagement, must allow him to be a very un¬ 
pleasant fellow.—Now, as the term “ unplea?;ant fel¬ 
low” may be variously interpreted, I would have it 
distinctly imderstood that I do not mean to accuse him 
of ever having thrashed his grandmother, or kicked 
his father down stairs, or poisoned a child, or set fu-e 
to a barn, or burked a female—young, beautiful, 
and virtuous, or encouraged an organ-grinder etr a 
Scotch bagpiper to make a hideous noise under his 
window, or, in short, of any enormous wicked{noss; I 
mean (and whether his case may be rendered better 
or worse by the explanation, must depend upon indi¬ 
vidual taste,) I mean only that he is a bore. 

For the last three years of his life, the Captain, 
whose health was gradually declining under the effects 
of an uncured and incurable wound in the side, had 
scarcely ever quitted his house; and for a considerable 
portion of that period he was unable, without assist¬ 
ance, to move from his sofa. In addition to his suffer¬ 
ings fVom his glorious wound, he was subject to the 
occasional attacks of inglorious gout, and of three 
visits a day from Dick Doleful. Under such a com¬ 
plication of ailments, his case, both by his friends and 
his physicians, had long been considered hopeless. In¬ 
deed the Captain himself seemed aware of the fatal 
character of the last named malady; and more than 
once expressed an opinion, that if he could be relieved 
from fbai, he had strength and stamina sufficient to 
conquer the others. 1 paid him a visit one day, and 
entered his room just as Mr. Doleful was leaving it. 
Doleful sighed audibly, shook his head, muttered, 

“ Our poor dear friend !” and withdrew. This, from 
any other person, I should have construed into a hint 
that our “ poor dear friend” was at his last gasp; but, 
being acquainted with Mr. Doleful’s ways, I ap¬ 
proached the Captain as usual, shook his liand cor¬ 
dially, and, in a cheerful tone, inquired how he w’as 
getting on. 

“Ah, my dear fellow,” said he, at the same time 
slowly lifting his head from the sofa-cushion, “I’m 
glad to see yoiz—it does me good; you ask me how I 
do, and you look and you speak as if you thought there 
was some life in me. Biit that Mr. Doleful!—Here 
he comes, sir, three times a day; walks into the room 
on tiptoe, as if ho thought I hadn’t nerve to bear the 
creaking of a shoe; touches the tip of one of my 
lingers as if a cordial grasp would shatter me to atoms; 
and says, ‘ Well how d’ye do notv, Captain ?’ with suc/t 
a look, and in suc/i a tone!—it always sounds to my 
ears, ‘What! aren’t you dead yet. Captain?’ Then he 
sits down in that chair ; speaks three words in two 
hours, and that in a whisper; polls a long face; 
squeezes out a tear;—his dismal undertaker-counte- 


I nance lowering over me all the while! I’m not a 
nervous man, but”—and here ho rose from his sofa, 
struck a blow on a table whicli made every article 
upon it spin, and roared out in a voice loud enough to 
be heard from stem to stern of his old seventy-four, the 
Thunderer: “I’m not a nervous man; but d—n me if 
he doesn’t sometimes make me fancy I’m riding in a 
hearse to my own funeral, wdth him following as chief 
mourner. 1 shall die of him one of these da 3 's,” added 
he emphatically, “I knoiv I shall." 

“ He is not exactly the companion for an invalid^!^ 
said I: “ the cheerful address of a friend, and his as¬ 
suring smile, are important auxiliaries to the labours of 
the physician; whilst, on the contrary, the”— 

“ Ay, ay; the bore of such visits as his! They would 
make a sound man sick, and hasten a sick man to his 
grave. And, then, that face of his! I couldn’t help 
saying to him the other day, that when I shot away 
the figure-head of the French frigate. La Larmoyeuse, 
I should have liked to have had his to stick up in its 
place.” 

“ It is evident his visits are irksome and injurious to 
you. Why, then, do yon encourage them?” 

“ I don’t encourage them, and if he had any feeling 
he would perceive I don’t; but bores have no feeling. 
Besides, I can’t altogether help myself. His father 
was useful to me; he managed my money matters at 
home when 1 was afloat—a kind of work I never 
could have done for myself—and so well, too, that I 
consider my present independence as of his creating. 
Remembering this, I could not- decently toss the son 
out of the window, do you think I could ? Eh ?” 

My honest opinion upon the matter being one which 
might have put the Captain to some trouble at his 
next interview with the gentleman in question, I sup¬ 
pressed it, and merely observed, “ Mr. Doleful has told 
me how useful his father was to you.” 

“Ay, and so he tells every body, and so he reminds 
me as oftciims I see him, aitd ihafs the bore. Now, 
I am not an ungrateful man, and am as little likely m 
any one to forget a friend, or a friend’s son; but every 
time this King of the Dismals reminds me of my obli¬ 
gation, I consider the debt of gratitude as somewhat 
diminished: so that> if 1 live much longer, the score 
will be entirely rubbed out, and then, d— n me, but I 
will toss him out of the window.” 

After a momentary pause, the Captain resumed :— 

“ Then, there’s another bore of his. We take physic 
because we are obliged to take it: it isn’t that we like 
it, you know; nobody does, that I ever heard of. 
Now, he fancies that I can’t relish my medicine from 
any haiuls but his, and he will stand by when I take 
my pills, and my draughts, and my pow^ders. Ipeca¬ 
cuanha and Dick Doleful! Faugh! two doses at once! 
Will you believe it, my dear fellow'? the two ideas are 
so connected in my mind, that I never see physic 
without thinking of Dick Doleful, nor Dick Doleful, 
without thinking of physic. I must own I don’t like 
him the better for it, and that he might perceive. But, 
as I said before, bores have no feeling; they have no 
perceptions; they have no one faculty in nature, but 
the faculty of boring the very soul out of your body.’* 

Seeing me take a book from amongst several which 
lay on the table, he continued: “Ay; tliere’s Mr. 
Dick, again! I send him to get books to amuse me, 
and that’s what he brings. Pretty lively reading for a 
sick man, eh? Nice things to keep up one’s droop¬ 
ing spirits? There’s ‘Reflections on Death’—Dodd’s 
‘Prison Thoughts’—the ‘Deathbed Companion’—‘Hell- 
a Vision.’ I must have a fine natural constitution to 
' live through all this!” 
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I took my leave of the invalid, and at the street 
door, met Mr. Drtiggem, his phy.sician, and his surgeon. 
Sir Slashley Cutmore, who were about to visit him. 
I mentioned that I had just left their patient, suffering 
under considerable irritation, caused by the unwel¬ 
come interference of Doleful; and ventured to express 
an opinion that a hint ought to be given to the latter, 
of the desirableness of diminishing both the length and 
the frequency of his visits to the Captain. 

“Hint, sir?” said Druggcm; “a hint won’t do. Slight 
aperients will have no effect in this case: I am for ad¬ 
ministering a powerful cathartic:—this Mr. Doleful 
must be carried off at once—forbid the house, sir.” 

“I am quite of Dr. Druggem’s opinion,” said Sir 
Slashley; “the Captain must instantly submit to the 
operation; he must consent to the immediate amputa¬ 
tion of that Mr. Doleful, or I’ll not answer for his life 
a week.” 

The next day Mr. Doleful favoured me with a 
visit. 

“I call,” said he, “to lament wdth you the unhappy 
state of ‘ our poor dear friend,’ ” and he burst into a 
tear. 

Now, as I knew that the state of “ our poor dear 
friend” was no w'orse than the day before, I interrupt¬ 
ed his pathetics, by telling him that I was not in a la¬ 
menting mood: and, rather unceremoniously added, 
that it was the opinion of his medical advisers, that 
the stale of “ our poor dear friend” might be consider¬ 
ably improved, if lie, Mr. Doleful, would be less fre¬ 
quent in his visits, and if, when he did call upon “our 
poor dear friend,” he would assume a livelier counte- 
Dance. 

“Weil! Bless my soul! this is unexpected—very 
•unexpected. I— me —the son of his friend—his best 
friend! Why, though I say it, had it not been for my 
poor departed father—[and here he burst into another 
tear.] I say, had it not been for my poor father, the 

Captain might, at this moment, have been-Well; 

no matter—but me! —how^ very odd! I, who sacrifice 
myself for the poor dear sufferer! with hini morning, 
noon, and night, though it afflicts me to see him, as he 
must perceive: he must observe how I grieve at his 
Bufferings—he must notice how much I feel for him. 
Why, dear me, what interest can I have in devoting 
myself U) him? Thank Heaven, 1 am not a legacy- 

B JNTER.” 

This voluntary and uncalled-for abnegation of a 
dirty motive, placed Mr. Doleful before me in a new 
light. Till that moment the suspicion of his being in¬ 
cited by any prospect of gain, to bore “our poor dear 
friend” to death, had never entered my mind. 

Captain Chronic lived on for a twelvemonth, during 
the whole of'which, except the very last w’eek, Dick 
Doleful, spite of remonstrance and entreaty, continued 
to inflict upon him his three visits per diem. A w-eek 
before his death, the Captain, who till then had occupied 
a sofa, look to his bed; and feeling his case to be 
hopeless, and conscious that he had not many days to 
live, he desired that his only two relations, a nephew 
and a niece, might he sent for, and that they alone 
should attend him to the last. Dick, greatly to his a.s- 
tonishment, thus excluded from the bed chamber, still 
continued his daily three visits to the drawing-room. 
Upon the last of these occasions, so vehemently did he 
insist upon seeing his "poor dear friend,” that, without 
asking the Captain’s permission, he was allowed to 
enter his bed-room. The opening of the door awoke 
the Captain from a gentle slumber into which he had 
just before fallen. Perceiving Dick, he uttered a faint 
groan. Dick approached the bedside as usual, on tij)- 
toe, as usual, he softly pressed the tip of the Captain’s 
fore-finger; squeezed out the usual tribute of one tear; 
and with the usual undertaker look, and in the usual 
dismal tone, he said, “Well, how d’ye do nov), Cap¬ 
tain?” The Captain faintly articulated, “Dick, Dick, 


you’ve done it at last!” fell back upon his pillow, and 
expired! 

At about ten o’clock on the same morning, Dick 
Doleful, looking very like an undertaker’s mute, called 
upon me. He was dressed in black, and had a deep 
crape round his hat. “ The dear departed!” was all 
he uttered. 

“ Is it all over with the poor Captain, Mr. Doleful ?” 

‘He’s gone! Thank Heaven, I was with the dear 
departed at his last moments. If over there was an 

angel upon earth!-so good, so kind, so honourable, 

so everything a nian ought to be. Thank Heaven, I 
did viy duly towards the dear departed. This loss will 
be the death of me. I haven’t the heart to say more 
to you; besides, the will of the dear departed will be 
opened at twelve, and it is proper that some disinte¬ 
rested friend should be present at the reading. Good 
morning. Oh! the dear departed! But he’s gone 
where he will get his deserts.” 

At about two o’clock, Mr. Doleful was again an¬ 
nounced. I observed that his hat was dismantled of 
the ensign of mourning, which it had so ostentatiously 
exhibited but a few hours before. He took a seat, re¬ 
mained silent for several minutes, and then burst into 
a flood of real, legitimate tears. 

“Be composed, my dear sir,” said I; “recollect your 
grief is unavailing; it will not recall to life the dear 
departed.” 

“ The departed be d—d!” exclaimed he, starting in 
a rage from his chair. “Thank Heaven, I am not a 

legac^^-liunter, nevertheless I did expect- You 

know what I did for the old scoundrel, you know what 
time 1 sacrificed to him, you know how I have watch¬ 
ed the hour and minute lor giving the old rascal his 

filthy physic, and yet!-1 repeat it, I am not a 

legacy hunter; but I put it to you, sir, as a man of 
sense, as a man of the world, as a man of honour, 
hadn’t I a right to expect, a perfect right to expect— 
What should you have thought, sir? I merely ask, 
how much should you have thought?” 

“ Why, perhaps, a thousand pounds.” 

“ Of course, to be sure, I am any thing but an inte¬ 
rested man; and had he left me that, I should have 
been satisfied.” 

“ How much, then, has he left you ?” 

“ Guess—I only say do you guess.” 

“Well; five hundred?” 

“ Why, even that would have served as a token of 
his gratitude; it isn’t as money I should have valued 
it: or had he left me fifty pounds l^ir mourning, why 
even tha' —or five pounds Ibr a ring, even that would 
have been better than-But, sir, you won’t be¬ 

lieve it—you can't believe it: the old villain is gone 
out of the world without leaving me a farthing! But 
I am not disappointed, for I always knew the man. So 
selfish, so unkind, so hard-hearted, so ungrateful, so 
dishonourable, so wicked an old scoundrel!—If ever 
there was a devil incarnate, take my word for it, he 
was one. But he’s gone where he wfill get his de¬ 
serts.” And, so saying, exit Dick Dolelul. 

It is but justice to the memory of the Captain to 
slate, that in the body of his will there had stood a 
clause to this effect: “To Richard Doleful, Esq., in 
testimony of my grateful remembrance of the services 
rendered me by his late father, I bequeath One Thou¬ 
sand Pounds.” By a codicil of later date, this bequest 
was reduced to eight hundred; by a third, to five hun¬ 
dred; and so on, by others, till it was reduced to—no¬ 
thing. Thus had poor Dick Doleful bored his friend 
out of his life, and himself out of a legacy. 


Pickpockets and beggars are the best practical 
physiognomists, without having read a line of Lavater, 
who, it is notorious, mistook a philosopher for a high¬ 
wayman. 
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Original. 

STANZAS TO AUTUMN. 

Oh! for the Autumn’s 
Contemplative hour, 

When the twilight-dews weep 
O’er the withering flower; 
When the leaves of the forest, 
But hang on the trees 
To tremble or fall 

At the voice of the breeze! 

No longer the trill 

Of the song-bird awakes; 

Nor the white sail is seen 
In the mirror of lakes; 

The stream is untouch’d 
By the kisses of love, 

With which amorous roses 
Once bent from above. 

The moon rises up 

As when summer was there; 
But she looks not as warm 
Tho’ she still is as fair: 

As some fickle one’s heart 
Is too frequently found; 

Still changing to thee 
With the changes around. 

In masses the clouds 
Thro’ the firmament fly; 

Like gathering hosts 

When the battle is nigh. 

And the snatches of azure 
That pass o’er the sight, 

Are like banners that fall 
In the struggle of fight. 

In winter there’s majestyf 
Stirless and stern. 

Where beauty and manhood 
And wisdom may learn. 

’Tis L-.ternity’s herald. 

By hurricanes led! 

And the voice from its lips 
Is the voice of the dead! 

There is beauty in spring 

When she comes like a bride; 
And Nature leaps up 

In her gladness and pride. 
When the young blossoms dance 
To the breezes sweet song, 
And like youlh-hood, the season 
Goes laughing along. 

In summer there’s joy 

When the mild zenith moon, 

In bright beauty sleeps 
On the bosom of J une. 

Or smiles upon lovers 
When sailing along, 

While the dipping oar answers 
The voice of their song. 

Oh! yes, when the summer 
Its brilliancy spreads. 

All under our feet 

And all over our heads; 

Oh! who would not then 
Other pleasures forsake, 

For music and love 

On a midsummer lake? 

But for me, who have known 
The summer-tide’s time: 

In the grief of its fall. 

And the laugh of its prime— 


For me be the night 
Of the withering leaf. 

When nature seems touch’d 
With a share of our grief! 

In Autumn, a w’ordlesa 
Magnificence dwells. 

From its loftiest hills 
To its gloomiest dells: 

’Tis the spot whence we look 
On the days that are past. 

And think upon those 
That are following fast 

In that holiest time 

Can the meek Christian trace, 

A glorious type 

Of omnipotent grace: 

Can feel all the woes 
Of a life such as this; 

And behold the far gleam 
Of Eternity’s bliss. 

Alpha. 


ON THE DEATH OP SIR WALTER SCOTTf 

BY MRS. NOR’rON. 

They mourn the minstrel of the North 
In many a hall and many a bower— 

They mourn the soul of sterling worth. 

They mourn the pen of magic power. 

For him does Scotland’s hardy son 

Tread with slow step the birchen shade, 
While proud, yet grieved, his gallant heart 
Swells high beneath the folded plaid. 

There, gazing on the purple hil!—" ' ' ' ‘ 

The sheeted lake—the torrent’s fall— 

He weeps the vanish'd muse, whose powder, 

Rich in wild words, could paint them all! 

For him the merry stranger’s eye 
(Who read in a translated tongue. 

With half its wit obscured and hid, 

'file song through many a nation sung) 

Droops o’er the page—and seeks in vain 
Amid the names of le.sser note— 

One that may fill kis vacant place. 

And write as he, the mighty, wrote. 

For him tho patriot inly sighs— 

For him the gentle maiden grieves— 

With him the impetuous youth regrets 
The wild romance no other weaves— 

The w’ild romance,' which many a night 
Hath wrapt his soul in spell so strong. 

That he hath almost deemed himself 
The hero of the minstrel’s song: 

The cheek of childhood at the sound, 

With momentary tears is wet— 

And startled nations pause to mourn— 

But he hath glory greater yet. 

In his own home, salt, tears are wept— 

In his own home, fond eyes are dim— 

Round his own hearth-stone grieving hearts 
And quivering lij)S remember /lim' 

Through many a land, with mournful note 
Let proud tradition praise his name— 

Let marble monuments arise. 

And all that genius gave proclaim— 

Still, in that quiet spot, his home, 

A monument more proud shall be; 

And dying men shall paint his worth. 

Upon their children’s memory. 

And mingle W’ith the great man’s life 
The story of the good man’s end; 

And while they mourn th’ inspired soul. 

Weep for the father and the friend! 
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He who’s born to be hans% can never be drown'd. 

Old Ballad. 


The boat was now ready, and. brought to a narrow 
causeway constructed for the convenience of landing 
and embarking at the fall of the tide. The party en¬ 
tered and seated themselves. It was manned by a 
single rower, clad in die costume of his vocation, 
•which was that of a fisherman. He had for this day 
abandoned his usual occupation, in hopes of a richer 
reward from the liberality of the gentry at the Hall, 
than he w’as likely to obtain from the capricious 
ocean. The laugh was loud, while the merry jest 
passed from mouth to mouth. Stanley was alone un¬ 
happy. His mirth was constrained, his thoughts ab¬ 
stracted. Restless and impatient, in a tone of fretful 
displeasure, lie ordered the boatman to push from the 
shore. The order was instantly obeyed, and in a few 
moments the boat danced merrily upon the bounding 
waters. Her keel cut rapidly through the billows, 
leaving a trail of foam behind it, wdiich at once indi¬ 
cated her track and the rapidity of her progress. 

Every now and then the half suppressed ex(dama- 
tion was heard from the more timid among her passen¬ 
gers, as she occasionally lurched from the force of the 
swell, the water being almost on a level with her 
gunwale. With suspended breath, accompanied by a 
half stifled scream, the terrified Julia, his affianced 
hride, seized Stanley’s arm with a tenacious grasp; 
and this she repeated every time the boat rose upon 
the swell, or sunk into the hollows caused by the agi¬ 
tation of a gentle breeze, which aided her progress 
through the sparkling element. 

After a few minutes’ rowing, the boat reached her 
destination, and her passengers landed with great glee 
upon a largo bank of sand, within half a mile of the 
heach. Pots, kettleSj and all the gastronomical ap¬ 
pendages of a pic-nic, W'ere displayed upon the sloping 
shore. A smile was on every cheek, and delight 
Jbeamed from every eye at the prospect of enjoyment, 
new to many and delightful to all. Stanley alone was 
grave and silent. Not another brow was clouded. 
Every heart but his was light and unsaddeiied. 

The day was beautiful. Not a vapour interrupted 
the clear azure of the heavens; while the sun, bright 
as in his summer meridian, but his fervour cooled by 
the temperate breezes of autumn, had lost none of his 
splendour, though abridged of his power. 

Upon the highest part of the mound were some long 
piles, which had been driven into the sand as a mark 
at high tide to point out the shallow. Against these a 
rude shed had been constructed for the convenience 
of the cocklers, which, though considerably dilapi¬ 
dated. by the constant flovv and repercussion of the 
•waters, aflbrded no contemptible refectory upon a spot 
which had evidently never been designed by nature 
to administer to the caprices of pleasure. 

After tea had been prepared, during which there 
was no lack of noisy hilarity, some of the party related 
their common-place adventures with as much satisfac¬ 
tion, and the assumption of as much importance, as if 
they had gathered blackberries at the poles, shot white 
bears wdiliin the txopics, or been entrusted with the 
ashes of the Phoenix. Stanley wus not disposed to 
be so communicative as his more innocent but more 
silly companions; on the contrary, he listened with an 
air of dogged impatience, and not without an indig¬ 
nant, though unuttered feeling of contempt at such 
vexatious trifling. They bantered him upon his gra¬ 
vity, but this only served t© render him the more un- 


courteous and sullen. Julia simpered, yet was evi¬ 
dently discomposed; this, however, was no serious 
interruption to the general harmony. 

After some time had been harmlessly whiled away 
over their tea, toast, and cockles, the latter of which 
were supplied in abundance from tlie bank upon 
which they were regaling themselves, the party sepa¬ 
rated into sundry groups, and severally rambled over 
tlie extensive strand, in order to have a more varied 
enjoyment of the scene around them. The vast ex¬ 
panse of w’ater undidating onward, until it softened 
into the distant line of the liorizon; the gentle curling 
of the crisp blue wuves, as they were agitated by the 
passing breeze; the hoarse scroam of the seamew, as 
it blended with the lulling cadence of the billows; 
the occasional dash of distant oars; as the pleasure 
boat or fishing smack glided gaily past upon the glassy 
surface before them; the cheerful note of the rower, 
as he timed the stroke of his oar to the rough measure 
of his song; the distant shouts of yo heave ho from the 
small trading vessels, as they were unlading or taking 
in their cargoes on the opposite shore,—all imparted a 
variety- and picturesque harmony to the scene, pro¬ 
ducing those lively emotions, which make us forget 
for a while the progress of time, when the objects that 
surround us are such as to entrance our attention and 
to elate our feelings. 

To a stranger’s eye, the scene above described was 
of no common interest; and even those to whom it was 
familiar, could not but enjoy a secondary, added to 
their primary pleasure, in witnessing the delight which 
objects so interesting produced upon the feelings of 
many to whom they were altogether new. The 
whole party, always excepting Stanley, who appeared 
determined not to be gratified, expressed their satis¬ 
faction in terms of unmeasured enthusiasm. 

The sand island was of considerable extent, doubling 
a long promontory in the form of a deep crescent, the 
horns of -v^hich extended so far towards the land as to 
form nearly half a circle. The headland jutted a con¬ 
siderable distance into the water, reaching to wdthin a 
hundred yards from the centre of this vast segment, 
when the tide was out. The extremities of the sand¬ 
bank rounded the cape so far on each side, that they 
uho were on the one could not be seen by those on 
the other. The extreme length of the strand at the 
ebb of the tide was about half a mile. 

I have said that the visiters to this interesting spot 
had separated in order to amuse themselves as they 
might severally feel disposed. They had divided into 
trios, j)airs, and single stragglers. Stanley, having left 
his fair charge to the care of her cousin, had wandered 
alone to one of the extreme points of the island, 
•w'hence his companions were concealed from his view 
by the intervening cape. He had occupied himself 
some time in reflecting upon past occurrences, until 
his thoiighls, taking their tone from the perturbations 
with which .some very unwelcome recollections were 
accompanied, cast an additional gloom over his spirit, 
which had been rather aggravated than subdued by 
the thoughtless hilarity of his companions. He really 
loved Agnes, a beautiful girl whom he had heartlessly 
betrayed under the most solemn promises of marriage 
—if that can be called love, of which mere appetency 
is the only element—and the paramount wish of his 
heart now W'as to renew that intercourse, wkich had 
already degraded her and dishonoured him. As to a 
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nearer tie, his base spirit revolted from the very 
thought, but how otherwise to accomplish his purpose 
was a didiculty which sadly perplexed him. He felt 
confident that she would not listen for an instant to 
any proposal that would continue her in her degrada¬ 
tion, and yet he could not consent to abandon an ob¬ 
ject, who Itad already yielded up to him her affection 
and her virtue, and whom he was still anxious to re¬ 
tain upon any terms short of those by which alone he 
could repair the wrong he had done her. His ap¬ 
proaching marriage he contemplated with compla¬ 
cency, as it would place large funds at his disposal, a 
power of which he was extremely anxious to avail 
himself. As to w'hat opinion the deluded being whom 
he was about to make his wife, might eventually en¬ 
tertain of him, he did not consider it to be an object 
worth his attention, deeming her sufficiently repaid for 
the transfer of her affections and fortune to him, by 
the honour of an alliance whicli would make her, 
whose pedigree was any thing but remote, a member 
of an old and distinguislied family. 

As these reflections were passing through his mind, 
he gazed, scarcely conscious of the objects before him, 
at the gradual advance of the tide, seeing, indeed, but 
not.observing, the crested surges as they curled and 
rippled at his feet, and gathering every now and then, 
with a half vacant look of indifference, the variegated 
shells with which the strand abounded. He became 
at length so deeply absorbed in that maze of perplex¬ 
ing reflection, which sometimes distracts the thoughts 
when the known past and the unknown future mingle 
in our minds the certain with the doubtful, that he 
did not perceive the waves had considerably increased 
in volume, and w^ere rapidly advancing over the sand. 
His eye had long apparently watched their progress, 
and yet he was really unconscious of their approach. 
His abstraction for the moment was so intense, that 
the external world seemed to have faded before him, 
until his attention was roused by a sudden cry of dis¬ 
tress, to the reality of the scene before him. He 
raised his head and listened. Again it came, borne on 
the rising breeze, before he had time to determine 
whether it was real or imaginary. He no longer 
doubted, after hearing the second cry, as the shrill 
tone was too familiar to his ear to be easily mistaken. 
He knew not what to think. His first impression was, 
that his dear betrothed had rashly ventured upon a 
precipitous part of the bank, and been swept into the 
embrace of some ungentle billow. The golden har- 
rest, which was so full and fair for the gathering in, 
was perhaps about to be swallowed up in the insa¬ 
tiable ocean. What a possibility! To lose so rich a 
prize in the lottery of life!—dreadful! What was to 
be done? Impelled by a sudden impulse of selfish 
heroism, he rushed forward to save the fair object of 
his anxiety, not doubting but that he was about to 
see his worst surmises realized. 

Upon gaining the most elevated part of the sand¬ 
bank, he discovered to his dismay that the tide had 
risen so rapidly as to separate the portion upon which 
he stood from the main body, there being a consider¬ 
able indentation on that side over which the water 
had imperceptibly flowed, so that all communication 
was cut off between him and his companions. He at¬ 
tempted to ford the channel, but when he found the 
water to be above his waist before ho reached the 
middle, of the passage, he was repelled by his fear 
from proceeding, and retreated disappointed and 
alarmed. 

By this lime the wind blew at intervals in sudden 
gusts, while the rack was beginning to gather and 
pass rapidly over the declining sun. The sand was 
occasionally raised in small vortices, and scattered 
profusely over him. The air was becoming chill, 
which the sudden sense of danger made more obvious, 
though Stanley had been hitherto too much absorbed 


in his unquiet meditations to give it much heed. He 
was now sensible that his situation was extremely ha- 
zardous, and that nothing could save him from de¬ 
struction if he were left to his own exertions for escape. 
He looked with an expression of dismay at the rapidly 
accumulating tide, and in proportion as the creek en¬ 
larged, which separated him from his friends, his ap¬ 
prehensions of peril increased. It was evident that 
the small insular mass upon which he stood would be 
soon covered, as no part of it was much elevated 
above the rising tide, which was visibly encroaching. 
He watched it with painful earnestness; it momenta¬ 
rily narrowed the limits of his little realm. The bil¬ 
lows now rose into something like commotion, as their 
course was impeded by the uneven surface of the 
channel through wliich they passed, and their white, 
foaming crests indicated the approach of a fiercer con¬ 
flict. 

Stanley’s alarm at finding himself so une.xpectedly 
separated from his companions, was not a little aggra¬ 
vated at perceiving that the boat which had conveyed 
them to the island, had broken from her moorings and 
was tossing about at the mercy of the waves. She 
was drifting fast tow-ards the land, and there was evi¬ 
dently no possibility of regaining her. This was in¬ 
deed a new source of apprehension to the terrified 
Stanley. All hope of assistance seemed at once to va¬ 
nish, as it was evident that his friends were as much 
in jeopardy as himself This, however, could aflbrd 
no consolation to him. He saw them running with an 
air of distraction along the margin of the rising sea, 
throwing up their arms as if supplicating assistance, 
and evidently making signals to the shore. 

There happened to be no cottage on that part of the 
beach opposite to which he was standing. He could 
consequently encourage no hopes that any signal made 
by him would be observed, and his voice, however 
loudly he might shout, was still less likely to be heard. 
His only chance was to communicate his distress, if 
possible, to those who were in a similar state of peril 
with himself, so that if assistance reached them from 
the land, it might by their means be extended to him. 
He was satisfied they would not leave him to his fate, 
if they were released from theirs. He felt assured that 
Julia’s affections were too deeply rooted not to urge 
her to put every thing to the hazard for his safety. 
He was, however, for once deceiv(;d, since the only 
being upon earth whom she sincerely and exclusively- 
loved was herself. He nevertheless derived a mo¬ 
mentary consolation from the reflection that relief 
would quickly reach them from the land, and that 
they would immediately hasten to his rescue; but he 
was soon doomed to witness the disappointment of his 
most anxious expectations. 

While he was waving his handkerchief as a signal 
of distress, he perceived a boat approach his compa¬ 
nions in peril. In their deliverance he anxiously an¬ 
ticipated his own. His suspense had a speedy but 
fearful termination. He raised his voice to its ex- 
tremest pitch, shouting with all that impatient eager¬ 
ness which a consciousness of danger naturally 
induces; he was, however, unheeded: in fact, he was 
not heard. He fixed his eye with intense interest on 
the friends from whom he had been separated, until 
they had all entered the boat. It was very small, and, 
by the time the whole party were safe on board, was 
so overloaded, that any delay in disembarking most 
have been attended with no small hazard. Stanley 
saw her direct her course towards the land. His heart 
sickened. He waved his handkerchief, and shouted 
again in vain. She altered not her course, and he 
was left to the agonies of an almost hopeless disap¬ 
pointment. He struck his forehead in agony. The 
tide in the meanwhile had rapidly risen, and his peril 
was proportionably increased. He bitterly lamented 
his folly, in having so thoughtlessly wandered from 
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ihe party merely to indulge a morose humour, for 
which, as it appeared, he was about to pay a most 
fearful penalty. Ilis lamentations, however, reached 
no mortal ear but his own. 

The sky now began to darken, and the rays of the 
declining sun were only occasionally seen to slant 
upon the frothy waters. The air was becoming opaque 
.and heavy, while the distant line of the horizon was 
broken by gathering masses of deep purple cloud, 
which rose rajudly to the zenith, gradually over¬ 
spreading the Vi^hole circumference of the heavens. 
The gusts increased in frequency and force, swelling 
eveiy now and then into a momentary howl, while 
the waves, lashed into commotion by their augment¬ 
ing violence, ro.se, and gurgled around him, assuming 
a most angry aspect, and beginning to expand into 
fierce and formidable array. Their agreeable ripple 
had subsided, and was succeeded by a confused 
clashing, like the distant champing of tlio wai-horse, 
ready and eager for the battle. 

The clouds still thickened, and gathered with deeper 
expansion over the setting sun. In a short titne the 
mass was so dense, that there no longer remained any 
indication of his pre.sencc above the horizon, except the 
golden tinge that hung upon the vapoury skirts of the 
clouds, as their huge fantastic forms were impelled 
through the murky lirmament. The progress of the 
coming storm was quick, and fearfully menacing. 
Stanley gazed upon the spreading vapours which 
rolled in dusky volumes above, and the increasing 
agitation of the waters below, with the most vivid aj)- 
prehensions. The clouds w’ere at times so low’, that 
it almost appeared as if he could dart his hand into 
them, and grasp the lightning which he imagined just 
ready to explode within their teeming bosoms. He felt 
a chill creeping through his frame which seemed 
nearly to paralyze him, while the pulses of his heart 
beat so violently as to be almost audible. His throat 
became dry. The perspiration started from his temples, 
and gathering into large drops, hung quivering upon 
his brows. He felt a suflijcating sensation, which 
caused him to gasp as if suffering under strangulation. 
This sudden revulsion nearly distracted him. All 
these agonizing sensations became stronger in propor¬ 
tion as his hopes of deliverance grew weaker, until at 
length the excite ment of his mind w\os all but mad¬ 
dening. His spirits sunk, his limbs tottered, he panted 
with terror. It was indeed an aw'ful visitation, the 
more awful because so sudden and unexpected. 

The shore had by this time almost melted into the 
darkness, so that he could no longer define objects so 
remote. He looked with an anxious eye towards that 
part of the beach where the boat, which had so lately 
rescued his companions, had directed her course. He 
■could no longer distinguish her. She had faded into 
the twilight, or she might perhaps have given up her 
living fnught to the merciless ocean, and he only might 
remain to be the last of many .suffercr.s. What an ago¬ 
nizing thought! was there no rescue? He listened, 
but the rising conflict of the elements excluded all 
other spuiids. Ho heard no dash of oars, he saw no 
boat approaching. What was to be done? Where 
were his chances of escape, and what could exertion 
avail him? Peril surrounded him, and the fear of 
death, for the first time, cast an icy chill upon his 
heart. Should he fling himself headlong into the sea, 
and put a period at once to his misery? The thought 
was but a moraenlary one. The horror of dying de¬ 
terred him from adopting an alternative so frightful. 
He had not yet given up all hopes of rescue, though 
his fears that it might come too late, kept him on the 
very rack of suspense. 

The storm rapidly increased. Short and quick 
flashjs of lightning already began to gleam through 
the darkened heavens, while the thunder growded 
portentously in the distance. These explosions soon 


became more frequent and more loud, the flashes that 
succeeded them quicker, and more piercing. The rain 
fell at first in big heavy drops, gradually augmenting 
until it descended at length in one general and un- 
bmken shower. There was no retreat—the waters 
were around him, the tempest was above him, and he 
stood alone upon a mere spot of earth exposed to their 
pitiless fury. What an awful position for one who.had 
never calculated upon the possibility of a visitation so 
sudden and appalling! Every instant added to his 
peril, and consequently to his terror. He paced with 
hurried and agitated stei)s the small circle of sand 
upon which he stood hemmed in by the flood that 
threatened speedily to overwhelm him. Was it pos¬ 
sible, he thought, that his friends could willingly leave 
him to perish—that she more especially could desert 
him who on the morrow, had he been spared, was to 
have redeemed the pledge of lier affect ion at God’s 
altar? As the idea rushed upon his brain, he would, 
in the bitterness of his soul, have cursed the unfeeling 
Julia, but the dread of death awoke him to better feel¬ 
ings, and checked the rising execration. Alas! she 
might be, at the very moment he was about to ciirs& 
her, a being only of the past; she might have gone to 
her account where lie, as it appeared, was likely so 
shortly to follow her. He was calm for an instant, but 
the reaction of agony was only the more intense after 
the brief interval of repose. Were there no means of 
deliverance? He looked upon the waters. They 
lioiled and chafed with a fierceness w'hich made him 
shudder. “Great God!” he cried, “ how the furious 
waters rage and swell around me! Am I to be en- 
gulphed in their briny bosom? Horrible!—1 dare not 
—I cannot die! I who never before thought of death, 
must 1 meet it now under an aspect so frightful ?— 
Must I be hurried into the presence of my Judge wilJi 
a fre.sh blot of infamy upon my soul which a long life 
of penitence could scarcely expunge? Must 1 now 
prepare to rush into an eternity of unimaginable hor* 
rors?—No, no, no!” He staggered backward nearly- 
exhausted by his emotions. The tide still rose, gra¬ 
dually diminishing the circumference within which 
he was standing. The spray began to dash over him, 
the waves retreating only to return with the greater 
impetuosity, lessening every instant his chance of 
escape. He did not,, however, yet entirely resign 
himself to despair, though his hope w’as but a forlorn 
one. He was absolutely drenched to the skin with 
the sea and rain. 

His boundary was now reduced to a f-wv yards, still 
there was no assistance nigh. lie cast his eyes around, 
piercing as far as he could into the misty atmosphere. 
It was in vain. He saw nothing that offered any 
prospect of relief He summoned his energies, and 
prepared for the struggle of death. Determined not 
to yield whilst there was any possibility of delaying 
the fatal moment, he placed himself upon the highest 
part of the bank, to which he dragged a small anchor 
that lay imbedded in the sand. He forced it into the 
arenaceous mass, which readily yielded to the slightest 
pressure, and placing his foot within the ring at the 
end of the shank, determined, with the aid of a rope 
which was attached to the ring, to secure his filling 
against the assaulting flood so long as he should have 
strength to resist; since while there remained even 
the most distant possibility of rescue, he was resolved 
to relinquish no chance of preservation. It required 
no little mental energy to keep him firm in this reso¬ 
lution, for as the waves continued to approach, the 
apprehensions of destruction broke fiercer and fiercer 
upon his troubled spirit. They were already at his 
feet—those waves which were about to swallow him; 
while the wild roar above and around him only mag¬ 
nified his horror. Still there was a struggle of hope 
within him, and every now and then a faint gleam 
pierced through the darkness of his growing despair. 
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buoying up his bewildered soul amid those agonizing 
throes of dismay with which it was conflicting. 

There is perhaps no situation, however perilous, in 
which hope deserts us altogether. So long as the ex- 
cilement of terror or of dreadful apprehension does not 
overpower the mind and destroy the balance of reason, 
hope clings to the soul, like light to the sun, and never 
entirely quits it until quenched in the darkness of 
death. It is that mysterious agency which operates 
more or less upon all our actions, which is the incen¬ 
tive of every thing we do, and which lights us forward 
to that goal where “ the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest.” Stanley now felt its influ¬ 
ence strongly. He stood upon the ring of the anchor, 
his foot firmly locked within the circle as upon the 
verge of eternity. The sea-gull flew by him as if in 
mockery of h;s misery, screaming his discordant song 
to the awakened tempest, and thus adding to the wild 
dissonance of the cla.shing elements. He put up his 
supplications to heaven for the first time since he had 
ceased to lisp his infant orisons upon a parent’s knee, 
yet with an awful presentiment that they would not 
be heard. They were, however, now offered with a 
tremendous sincerity. They nevertheless fell upon 
his soul with a most astounding recoil, like the rever¬ 
beration of terrible echoes upon the ear among the 
mountains of the wilderness. When he thought of his 
God, it was only in connexion with his own peril. It 
w'as not love that induced him to supplicate the divine 
forgiveness. It was that abject terror which arises 
from a consciousness of unexpiated guilt, and a conse¬ 
quent dread of punishment. He could find, therefore, 
no resource in prayer. His aspirations w’cnt not up 
with acceptance to the throne of mercy. Such was 
the stern announcement of his affrighted conscience. 
It told him, in that “still small voice,” which is the 
more terrible because it reaches not the outward ear, 
but appears only to the impassive soul, that God had 
deserted him—that the King of Terrors, and the Lord 
of the Damned, were about to secure their victim. 
He felt no longer any surety. Every instant diminish¬ 
ed his chance of deliverance. He ceased at length to 
cling even to the slender thread of possibility. He 
was becoming bewildered. His senses were fast 
lapsing into confusion, and he seemed as if scarcely 
conscious of his own identity. The crisis of his fate 
was at hand. He was in the very gorge of destruction. 
A violent peal of thunder for a moment recalled his 
energies, and re-awakened the dying spark of hope, 
which had ceased indeed to glow, but was neverthe¬ 
less not utterly extinguished, as the living fire is within 
the coal when the surface is black and rayless. 

The waters had gradually risen, and by this time 
reached his knees, booming around him and over him 
with a violence absolutely astounding. The wind 
raised the spray above his head, scattering the white 
foam through the dusky air, and flinging it high amid 
the storm. Stanley continued to keep his foot firmly 
fixed in the ring of the anchor, lest the billow's should 
sweep him from his position, for he maintained his 
resolution, in spite of the feebleness of exhaustion, to 
struggle for life as long as any chance of escape re¬ 
mained. He clung with almost convulsive pertinacity 
to the cord whit.h still enabled him to keep his footing. 
The surf was now nearly at his breast at every retreat 
of the wave, which at its return rolled completely 
over him. He stood against it, however, with the 
most persevering determination, although he was fully 
sensible that resistance would shortly be vain. He 
grew gradually weaker: his eyes became dim. He 
felt that a few brief moments must decide his doom. 
What a dreadful interval belw'een time and eternity! 
To hang, as it w'ere, between two worlds, about to 
drop from the present into the future! to plunge from 
all that is known and tangible into all that is intangi- 
ble and unknown! To quit certainty for doubt, light 


for darkness, hope for despair, heaven for hell! It 
was indeed a fearful moment, and Stanley felt it. Ho 
sighed in agony; but this deep-drawn echo of tho 
heart’s emotions was stifled by the remorseless waters. 
They lifted up their angry voices and flung in his eat 
the hoarse menace of death. The imagined gibbering 
of fiends rose upon his startled fancy, and seemed to 
mock him in his misery. The waves continued tlieir 
assault, and he could now scarcely breathe between 
their rapid advance and retreat. “Mercy, mercy!’* 
he cried; “O God! pity me! save me! 1 am lost—■ 
what will become of my soul? ’Tis too vile for heaven 
—horrible, horrible.” His articulation was impeded 
by the surge. It retreated a moment from liis lips— 
“ to die thus—to stand upon the confines of perdition 
—Saviour!” 

He gasped convulsively. The rolling flood again 
impeded his utterance. He w'as all but exhausted 
when his ear caught the dash of oars. His heart 
leaped—an instant more and it would be too late. 
His chest was already distended with the bitter 
draughts which he had for some minuted successively 
swallou'ed. He now withdrew his foot from the ring 
of the anchor, and sustaining himself by the cord, 
placed his toe upon the shank, which thus increased 
his elevation a few' inches; but by this time the bil¬ 
lows had become so large and impetuous, that when 
they first dashed over him, after he had changed his 
position, he lost his footing, and floated on the agitated 
surface, at the mercy of the waves. He still, how’ever, 
retained his hold of tho cord. The surf was already 
in his ears and in his mouth. He struggled in tho 
agonies of sufibcalion. He began to sink—the flood 
gurgled in his tliroat—a confused sound was all he 
heard—he saw nothing—the frightful obscurity of 
death was fast closing in around him, when he felt a 
hand upon his head. It seized his hair, and raised 
him above the boiling surge. Consciousness returned 
as he felt himself hauled to the edge of a ' boat. Ho 
grasped the gunnel with frantic energy. At this mo¬ 
ment a vivid flash of lightning broke over the con¬ 
vulsed ocean, and fell upon the countenance of his 
preserver. It was Agnes! What cannot woman do 
when excited to the fearless exercise of her energies? 
More than man in the very miglitin? ss of his.—Agnes 
was one who could dare do all that woman dared, 
and more. Nothing was above her re.‘«aluiion. 

Stanley could not suppress a hoar.se scream of emo¬ 
tion, as he beheld the animated but stern countenance 
of his preserver reflecting with greater intensity the 
fierce flash of the lightning. Her hair hod escaped the 
fillet which confined it, and hung dripping upon hec 
naked shoulders, from which the extreme violence of 
the gale had stript their flimsy covering. The ex¬ 
pression of her eyes was almost wild, yet a glance of 
such determined meaning broke from them when the 
pitchy clouds poured forth their vivid fires upon the 
terrible scene; at the .same time, her whole demeanour 
was so undaunted and self-possessed, that the drow ning, 
man began to hesitate whether he was in the hands of 
a preserving or destroying angel. He clung to the 
boat with renewed vigour, weighing it down into tho 
angry flood which rolled into it, foaming and spitting 
like the agitated surface of a boiling cauldron. Agnes 
was unmoved. The flashes of the lightning exhibited, 
her at intervals standing erect in the rocking boat, and 
looking w'ith an air of sublime indifference at the 
deadly strife of the elements, as they hurtled above 
her head with perilous impetuosity. Stanley entreated 
her to drag him from his jeopardy. She looked ui)on 
him with an expression of calm determination. 

“ Swear, then, to repair the wrong you have don®' 
me, or I leave you to your merited doom.” 

“ I swear.” She fixed her eye keenly upon him. 
He turned his head from the'scrutinizing glaiiCA. 

“ What dost thou swear ?” 
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“ To repair the wrong I have done tliee.” 

Agnes looked doubtingly, while he still clung con¬ 
vulsively to the gunnel of the boat. 

« How wilt thou repair that wrong ? Remember, I 
am now the preserver of thy life.” 

By marriage!” 

' A momentary flush past over her colourless cheek. 

“ Swear, then, by heaven.” , 

^‘By heaven!” gasped -forth the drowning man. 
The w’^ord was scarcely articulate as the extorted ab¬ 
juration was choked by the gushing billows. Agnes 
drew the now almost exhausted Stanley into the boat, 
and rowed him in silence to the beach. She had put 
off in a small sldT* when she heard of his danger, in 
spite of the menacing storm. He spoke not a word 
during their painful process, neither did he attempt 
to assist her, as he was in such a state of exhaustion 
that he could scarcely stir. He lay almost motionless 
at the bottom of the boat. The danger, however, was 
now past, and he soon recovered his self-possession. 
He was as reckless in security as fearful in peril, and 
a few minuses, therefore, restored him to his usual 
callousness of purpose. He soon began to meditate 
upon what he had pledged himself to perform, with 
bitter remorse of spirit. He shivered as w'ell from the 
drenching rain, which still fell in torrents, as from the 
distracting reflections w-hich crowded upon his excited 
mind. Could he fulfil his oath? Impossible! Could 
he evade it? He must—he had no alternative. Better, 
he thought, that Agnes should continue dishonoured 
than that he should be undone. If a balance of disad¬ 
vantages were made, his would be the largest, were 
he madly to redeem his pledge. Besides, he could not 
do impossibilities. He could not convert wrong into 
right; and extorted oaths, as the nicest casuists agreed, 
possessed no moral obligation. The sanctions of moral 
equity were at least in his favour, although the literal 
requisitions of civil justice might be against him. 
Better, he thought, break an improper oath than add 
a culpable performance of it to the sin of having made 
it The means, where they are sinful, can never 
sanctify the end. “ I was wrong to swear,” said he 
mentally, “ but I repent, and will stop in time, before 
I add to the wrong an additional sin.” This selfish 
sophistry, which, though unuttered, passed rapidly 
through Stanley’s thoughts, at once determined him; 
and before he reached the landing, his mind was per¬ 
fectly made up to consider an extorted oath as not 
binding, and consequently to leave the injured Agnes 
to her degradation and her misery. 

How soon are the greatest benefits forgotten—the 
greatest, perhaps, the soonest! 


ROMAN WEAIiTH- 

The opulence of some individuals among the Ro¬ 
mans' was astonishing. An estimate of the wealth of 
Crassus may be formed, when we know what Pompey 
possessed; who was not supposed to be nearly so rich. 
In order to remove Sextus, the son of Cnoeus Pompey, 
from Spain, M. Anthony and Lepidus agreed to a 
composition with him for the property which had been 
confiscated, and plundered from the father, after the 
battle of Pharsalia. They allowed him, after a rea¬ 
sonable valuation, to the amount of five millions ster¬ 
ling : his books, plate, and furniture, not being included 
in the estimate. 

Pliny thus speaks of the wealth of some of the Ro¬ 
man Ladies:— 

“ I myself have seen LoUia Paulina, (late wife, 


* On the western coast, boats are managed by wo¬ 
men with considerable dexterity. 


and after widow, to Caius Caligula, the Emperor,) 
when she was dressed, not in state, nor for any pur¬ 
pose of solemnity ;. but only when she was going to a 
wedding supper, and that not prepared by great per¬ 
sons ; I have seen her, I say, so beset and bedecked, 
emeralds and pearls, disposed in rows, ranks, and with 
courses, one by another, round about the attire of her 
head, her cawl, her borders, her peruke of hair, bond- 
grace and chaplet; at her ears pendant; about her 
neck in a carcanet; upon her w-rists in bracelets; and 
on her fingers in rings, that she glittered and shone 
like the sun as she went. Tlie value of these orna¬ 
ments, she esteemed and rated at four hundred thou¬ 
sand Sestertii, {forty millions sterling,) and oflered 
openly to prove it by her books of accompt and reck¬ 
oning. Yet were these jewels, not the gifts of her 
prodigal husband; but the goods and ornaments from 
her own house, fallen to her by way of inheritance 
from her grandfather,* which treasure he had gotten 
together by the robbing and spoiling of whole pro¬ 
vinces. 

lic^i.****** 
***** * 

“ Two only pearls were there, together, the fairest 
and richest that ever have been known in the world; 
and those possessed at one time by Cleopatra, the last 
Queen of Egypt, which came into her hands by means 
of the great Kings of the East, and w^ere left unto her 
by descent. This Princess, when M. Antonius had 
strained himself to do her all the pleasure he possibly 
could, and had feasted her most sumptuously, and had 
spared no cost; in the height of her pride, began to 
abase the expense and provision of Antony; and made 
no reckoning of his costly fare. When he, tliereat 
demanded, how he could possibly go beyond this mag¬ 
nificence of his; she answered him, that she would 
spend on him at one supper an hundred thousand 
Sestertii, (ten millions sterling.) Antony, who would 
needs know how that might be, (for he thought it im¬ 
possible,) laid a great wager with her about it; and 
she bound it again, and made it good. On the mor¬ 
row, when this was to be tried, and the wager either 
to be won or lost, Cleopatra made Antony a supper 
which was sumptuous and royal enough; howbeit 
there was no service extraordinary seen upon tlie 
board: whereat Antony laughed her to scorn, and by 
way of mockery required to see a bill, wdth an account 
of the particulars. She again said that whatsoever 
had been served up already was but the overplus, 
above the rate and proportion in question; affirming 
still, that she would yet, in that supper, make up the 
full sum she had named. Yea, herself, alone, wwld 
eat above the sum named : and with that ordered the 
second service to be brought in. 

“The servitors who waited at her trencher, (as 
they had in charge before,) set before her one cruet 
of sharp vinegar, the strength whereof is able to dis- 
. solve pearls. Now she had at her ears, hanging, these 
two most precious pearls; the singular and only jew'els 
of the world, and even nature’s wonder. As Antonius 
looked wistfully upon her, and expected what she 
would do, she took one of them from her ear, steeped 
it in the vinegar, and as soon as it liquified drank it 
off; and as she was about to do the same with the 
other, L. Plancius, the judge of the wager, laid his 
hand on it, and pronounced that Antonius had lost the 
wager. There w'as an end of one pearl; but, the 
fame of its fellow may go with it; for after this brave 
queen was taken prisoner, and deprived of her royal 
estate, that other pearl was cut in twain, that in me¬ 
morial of that supper of theirs, it should remain unto 
posterity, hanging in the ears of Venus at Rome, in 
the Temple of Pantheon.” 


♦ M. LoUiu*. 
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JOURNAL. OF A SCIENTIFIC LADY. 

ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND IN EDINBURGH. 

Rothsay, April 1. 

Ah! my dearest Anna; you, who are still enjoying 
at the College the Lecture of the most elegant of all 
Professors; you, who thrice a week witness his inge¬ 
nious experiments; you, who perhaps at this moment 
are inhaling the gas of nitrous oxide, or gas of Para¬ 
dise; how do I envy your sensations and associations. 
Most joyfully do I sit down to perform my promise of 
noting an account of my journey to Rothsay; not to 
indulge in the frivolous tittle-tattle to which many of 
our sex are addicted, but to attempt a scientific ioxivnal 
worthy of our studies. 

Nothing occurred on the road worthy of mentioning; 
the indications of the barometer, the mean temperature 
of the thermometer, and the contents of the pluvio¬ 
meter, will be found in the table we have engaged to 
interchange weekly. The day after our arrival, we 

dined with our friends the S-s, where we had 

the scapula of the ovis, or shoulder of mutton, with a 
sauce of macerated caepe; two birds of the gallina¬ 
ceous tribe, served with sysimbriam, or water cresses, 
and the customary vegetables, brassica, lactura, and 
spinacia, through none of which the aqueous fluid had 
been sufficiently allowed to percolate. There was 
also soup, which retained so considerable a portion of 
caloric that it scalded my palali epidermis; and the 
piper nigrum, or black pepper, with which it was sea¬ 
soned, occasioned an unpleasant litillation in the whole 
oral region. In the afternoon, the water in the kettle 
not having been raised to 212° Fahrenheit, or the 
point at which evaporation takes place, the iheaviridis, 
or green tea, formed an imperfect solution, in which 
state I believe its diaphoretic qualities are injurious. 

Mrs. S-declared she never drank any thing but 

the simple element, but I informed her, if she meant 
vxiter, it w^as not a simple element, but composed of 
oxygen and hydrogen; and I availed myself of this 
opportunity to instruct her that the atmospheric air is 
also R mixture, containing about seventy-three parts of 
azotic and twenty-seven of oxygen gas; at which the 
ignorant creature only exclaimed, ‘ Well, I have my- 
iself seen a good many red gashes across the sky, par¬ 
ticularly at sunset.’ But my dearest Anna, I may con¬ 
fess to you, that I am more and more horrified at the 
sad blunders of mamma, who has not, like us, received 
the advantages of a scientific education; and yet she 
will every now and then catch a word which she fan¬ 
cies she understands, and betrays the most pitiable ig¬ 
norance. When I was describing a resinous matter, 
obtained by precipitation, she shook her head and ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Impossible, child, nothing is ever gotten by 
precipitation; your poor father was ever telling you 
not to do things in such a hurry.’ And once, when 
professor Jameson showed me a lump of mineral earth, 

I inquired whether it was friable; she ejaculated, 
‘Friable, you simpleton; no, nor boilable either: why 
it is not good to eat.’ These are but a few specimens 
of her lamentable ignorance; in point of acute misap¬ 
prehension, she exceeds Mrs. Malaprop herself; and 
you cannot conceive the painful humiliation I am con¬ 
tinually subjected to by such exposures. As to experi¬ 
ments, I have not yet ventured on many; for, having 
occasioned a small solution of continuity in the skin of 
my forefinger by an accidental incision, I have been 
obliged to apply a styptic, secured by a ligature; by 
placing some butter, however, in a temperature of 96, 

I succeeded in reducing it to a state of deliquescence, 
and by the usual refrigerating process, I believe I 
-should have converted it into gelatine, but that it re-- 
fused to coagulate, doubtless owing to some fault in 
the apparatus. You are aware that a phosphorescent 
light emanates from some species of fish, in an inci¬ 
pient state of putrefaction, to which has been attri¬ 


buted the irridescent appearance of the sea at certain 
seasons. To illustrate this curious property, I hoarded 
a mackerel in a closet for several days; and it was 
already beginning to be most interestingly luminous, 
when mamma, who had for some days been complain¬ 
ing of a horrid stench in the house, discovered my 
hidden treasure, and ordered it to be thrown on the 
dunghill, observing, she expected, sooner or later, to 
be poisoned by my nasty nonsense; but mamma has 
no nose for experimental philosophy; no more have I, 
you will say, for yesterday, as I was walking with a 
prism before my eyes, comparing the different rays of 
the spectrum with the Newtonian theory, I came full 
bump against an open door, which drove the sharp 
edge of the glass against the cartilaginous projection of 
the nose, occasioning much sternutation and a consi¬ 
derable discharge of blood from the nasal emunctories. 
By nitrate of silver I have also formed some chrystals 
of Diana, and I have been eminently successful in 
making detonating powder; although the last explo¬ 
sion happening to occur just m?. our neighbour James 
Heaviside was reading of the tremendous thunderbolt 
that fell in the gentleman’s garden at Alloa, he took it 
for granted he was visited by a similar phenomenon, 
and in the apprehension shuffled down stairs on his 
nether extremity, (being prevented from walking by 
the gout,) ejaculating all the way, ‘Lord have mercy 
upon us.’ Upon learning the cause of his alarm, he 
declared the blue-stocking hussey (meaning me) ought 
to be sent to the tread-mill, and mamma says I shall 
be indicted as a nuisance. I have done nothing yet 
in botany; the extreme cold of the early season makes 
it impossible to find plants, having only picked up a 
few' specimens of the bellis order, ‘ polygania super- 
flua,’ vulgo the daisy. And now, my dearest Anna, 
adieu. You will receive this by my cousin George, 
who goes to Edinburgh to-morrow; but as the youth 
is of the bashful species, I fear, in spite of my lecture, 
he will commit it to the penny post, not having the 
honour of your acquaintance. Once more adieu, anfi 
believe mo ever yours most truly, 

H. C. 


Original. 

CATHERINE THE SECOND, OP RUSSIA* 

The character of the Empress Catherine the Second, 
was none of those w'hich we view with indecision and 
doubt. It had nothing little, nothing trifling in it: it 
was all grand—all decisive: the features of it were 
marked and manifest: the lines broad, and deeply in¬ 
dented. She had none of those qualities which fluc¬ 
tuate between vice and virtue. Her vices, and her 
virtues were all conspicuous. The magnificence of 
her enterprize must be admired : the commanding 
vigour w'ith which she wielded the energies of her 
mighty empire; the liberal encouragement she afforded 
to the arts and sciences; and the attempt sl^e made 
to polish the manners of her people. But our admira¬ 
tion is converted into detestation and dread, when we 
contemplate her on the theatre of her vices. 

What an unbroken series of horror and havoc did 
her immeasurable ambition create!—ap^.ftmbition re¬ 
strained by no considerations:—limited •biy'ho laws 
human or divine: which pursued its puTjfib^e through 
blood and carnage; which seemed to be ever craving, 
and never satiated. What can be said of the method¬ 
ical massacres committed at Ishmael, and at Warsaw? 
To the shocking oppression exercised upon Poland, 
and to the savage dismemberment of that insulted 
country! A dismemberment whose authors seemed 
to have rivalled the Huns in cruelty, and to have dis¬ 
puted the pre-eminence of guilt with Atila himself 

No sovereign was ever more systematic in ambition, 
or more persevering in every project than Catherine. 
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POMPEIAN PAINTINGS. 

The last mimber of the Lady’s Book contained some 
specimens of the mosaics with which the excavations 
At Pompeii have thus far rewarded the operators. The 
profusion with which this description of ornament was 
produced is very remarkable: the dwellings of an in¬ 
ferior town abounded with specimens valuable enough 
to be placed in the palaces of Naples, and considered 
as their most precious collections; while, now., the ex¬ 
pense of such works is so great that it is but seldom 
they are found even in a palace; in excellence, how¬ 
ever, those recently executed at the Vatican are fully 
equal to those of the best Italian artist. With the 
present number of the Lady’s Book is presented an 
accurate representation of a splendid painting executed 
on the walls of the Pantheon. It will give some idea 
of the magnificence and luxury indulged in by the 
people of that day; and the highly ornamental charac¬ 
ter of the entrance will show that their architectural 
taste was at once perfect and dignified. This custom 
of decorating walls w>fch paintings is of very remote 
antiquity. The Egyptians claim its discovery six 
thousand years before the Greeks; but however this 
be, it has been proved by recent discoveries, especially 
those of Belzoni, among the royal tombs, that the cus¬ 
tom existed in that nation, many centuries before, the 
birth of Christ. Nor was the art unknown to the 
•Jews, as we may infer from the 23d chapter and 14ih 
verse of Ezekiel. 

The second grotesque specimen represents an artist 
of antiquity in his studio, with his pencil in his hand, 
and a subject sitting before him. The various appa¬ 
ratus of his art lies around him. Although it repre¬ 
sents pigmie.s, it is still one of those pictures which 
are valuable as faithful representations of domestic 
and every-day business. The pigmy painter appears 
in a tunic remarkably scant in length behind, while 
the person who sits for him, although of the same 
bodily defection, seems from his costume to stand in 
relation to the painter, pretty much as the Mecaenases 
of the present day to their artists; the awkward |)osi- 
tion in which the painter plies at his work, would 
lead us to infer that the performance was not likely to 
possess all the perfection for which a steady hand, as 
well as head, is necessary. The picture stands upon 
an easel which differs but little from that used at 
present; at the right side of the artist is his palette, 
which is a little table supported by four feet; and 
close by it is a pot to wash his pencils in. The latter 
would indicate that he was then engaged with gum 
nr water-colours; while the presence of his colour- 
grinder on the right, satisfies us that his genius was 
not confined to this branch of the art. The grinder 
appears to be preparing colours mixed with wax and 
oil, in a vessel placed on hot coals. Two amateurs, 
who have just entered the studio, appear to be con¬ 
versing with respect to the painting, and a student, 
who has been disturbed by their entrance, turns round 
on his distant seat to look at them. As to the bird, 
nothing very decisive can bo ascertained. It is sup¬ 
posed to typify some singer or musician, such as might 
have been introduced f()r the pleasure of the visiters. 
The picture originally contained a second bird, and a 
child playing with a dog, but these had perished before 
JVIazois could perfect his copy. From the entire cha- 
lacter of this grotesque production, it would seem to 
have been intended as a burle.squo upon the studio 
of some inferior artist. The appearance of the apart¬ 
ment, unfurnished with a solitary model for study, 
would favour this opinion as well as the one scholar 
who seems to consider a model unnecessary to the 
triumph of his ambition. On this subject, several opi¬ 
nions have been advanced; but they are all contra¬ 
dictory and insufficient. The one above offered is, 
probably, less likely to be of a similar character, 
although it is not more authentic. 


SPANISH THEATRE. 

At Madrid there was but one theatre for plays; no 
opera, and a most unsocial gloomy style of living 
seemed to characterise the whole body of nobles and 
grandees. 1 was not often tempted to the theatre, 
which w’as small, dark, ill-furnished, and ill-attended; 
yet, when the celebrated tragic actress, known by the 
title of the Tiranna, played, it was a treat, which I 
should suppose no other stage, then in Europe, could 
compare with. That extraordinary woman, whose real 
name I do not remember, and whose real origin cannot 
be traced, till it is settled from what particular nation 
or people we are to derive the outcast race of gypsies; 
was not less formed to strike beholders with the beauty 
and commanding majesty of her person, than to asto¬ 
nish all that heard her, by the powers that nature 
and art had combined to give her. My friend, Count 
Pietra Santa, who was acquainted with her, intimated 
to her the very high expectation I had formed of her 
performances, and the eager desire I had to see her in 
one of her capital characters, telling her, at the same 
time, that I had been a writer for the stage in my own 
country. In consequence of this intimation, she sent 
me word that I should have notice from her when she 
wished me to come to the theatre; till when, she de¬ 
sired, I would not present myself in my box upon any 
night, though her name might be in the bills, for it 
was only when she liked her part, and was in the 
humour to play well, that she wished me to be present. 

In obedience to her message, I waited several days, 
and at last received the looked-for summons. I had 
not been many minutes in the theatre before she sent 
a mandate to me to go home, for that she was in no 
disposition that evening for playing well, and should 
neither do justice to her own talents, nor to my expec¬ 
tations. I instantly obeyed this whimsical injunction, 
knowing it to be so perfectly in character with the ca¬ 
pricious humour of her tribe. When something more 
than a week had pas.sed, I was again invited to the 
theatre, and permitted to sit out the whole represen¬ 
tation. I did not then know enough of i*he language 
to understand much more than the incidents and action 
of the play, which was one of the deepest cast of tra¬ 
gedy, for in the course of the plot she murdered her 
infant children, and exhibited them dead, lying on 
each side of her, whilst she, sitting on the bare floor 
between them (her allitiide, action, fealure.s, tones, 
defying all description,) pre.sentcd such a high wrought 
picture of hysteric phrenzy as placed her, in my judg¬ 
ment, at the very summit of her art: in fact, I have no 
conception that the pow’ers of acting can be carried 
higher; and such was the effect upon the audience, 
that whilst the spectators in the pit, having caught a 
kind of sympathetic phrenzy from the scene, were 
rising up in a tumultuous manner, the word was given 
out by authority for letting fall the curtain, and a 
catastrophe, probably too strong for exhibition, was not 
allowed to be completed. A few minutes had passed, 
when this wonderful creature, led in by Pietra Santa, 
entered my box; the artificial paleness of her cheeks, 
her eyes, which she had dyed of a bright vermilion 
round the'edges of the lids; her fine arms, bare to the 
shoulders; the wild magnificence of her attire, and the 
profusion of her dishevelled locks, black as the plumage 
of the raven, gave her the appearance of something so 
more than human, such a Sybil; such an imaginary 
being; so aw'ful, so impressive; that my blood chilled 
as she approached me, not to ask, but to claim my 
applause. She demanded of me, if I had ever seen 
any actress, that could be compared with her, in my 
own, or any other country. 

“ I was determined,” she said, “ to exert myself for 
you this night; and if the sensibility of the audience 
would have suffered me to have concluded the scene, I 
should hare convinced you that I do not boast of my own 
performances w ithout reason.”— Cumberland'sMemoiTS^ 
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DEER STALKING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


D££R STA1.KI]\« IN THE HIGIIEANDS. 


How refreshing' thought I, as my britchka rolled 
over the last bit of London pavement, pointing due 
north, to be out of all this “ double double toil and 
trouble,” and to be allowed to breathe the fresh air. 

O Tus, quando ie aspiciamT had long been the wish 
of my heart. I looked forward to the bracing breeze 
playing over the wild mountains of Scotland, whither 
I was bound ; and my reveries were of the unrivalled 
feats to be performed at the expense of sundry enor¬ 
mous deer and innumerable grouse. I was armed at 
all points. Two of Moore’s double barrels, and a 
double-barrelled rifle of Purdey’s, were only my prin- 
eipal weapons. Another pair of guns, together with 
fishing-rods (only for wet days,) boxes of wadding, 
boxes of cartridges, powder canisters, and all the varied 
implements of destruction, filled up every nook and 
cranny of my carriage. There was barely room for 
my own small person. Luckily I did not require much, 
being of “ stature small, and slender frame.” Thus 
equipped, what could resist me ? I fell irresistible ; 
and, conscious of my own powers, fancied myself a 
Ross or an Osbaldiston. Who has not been sanguine 
at such a moment ? The future lay all before me. 
The past, with some few exceptions, on which I will 
be silent, was a dull and dreary reminiscence. I had 
been in every sense of the word (1 confess it wdth 
shame) bored. I was sick of “ the House,” and the 
people in it—tired of the “ toujours perdrix" of London 
society—had been to all the theatres “ usque ad nau¬ 
seam;'’ the opera itself had become tiresome, and even 
Cinti had ceased to charm. My friendships had be¬ 
come stupid, my loves grown cold, and my banker was 
overdrawn— que fairc? Then rose before me Scotland, 
with its witching scenes, its crags and burns; its rugged 
hills, and heathery knolls; its black game, grouse, and 
ptarmigan; but, above all, its deer. It was too much 
for me! I could not resist the impulse which made me 
order post-horses and cut the “ village.” 

How refreshing! thought I, as the breezes of Hamp¬ 
stead and Highgate powdered me with dust, and nearly 
carried away my travelling cap; any thing was better 
than the dust of Rotten Row, or of Mackadamization, 
which is now so general a reform, that one is blinded 
by “ la poussiere aux yeux.” I was in capital humour; 
I found every thing agreeable; nature was gay, so was 
I; London was the monster 1 was running away from, 
and every milestone I passed in my flight was a new 
source of pleasure to me. I reached Edinburgh like 
a “ hossu” relieved of his hump by some benevolent 
fairy, having left my hump, ennui, the other side of the 
Border. 

My arrangements were all completed, and on a 
certain day I was to be at Glenfalloch. To let the 
reader into a secret. I was going to shoot—no, to try 
and shoot—deer. To shoot deer! What a world is 
there in those magic words. Every one loves the 
sport—longs for it—strives to obtain it—from the rich 
citizen, who hires the deer-forest, the patrimony of 
some impoverished descendant of kings, to the humble 
speculator who timidly but advisedly says he is going 
to Scotland to shoot, in hopes that the intimation may 
not fall in vain upon the dull ear of the Scotch mag¬ 
nate it is intended for. It is only in the wildest and 
most extensive tracts of mountain or forests (as they 
are called, where tree is none,) that the “ monarch of 
the waste” finds refuge and security; and the brink 
of the precipice or the deep ravine, tlie course of a 
torrent or a treacherous morass, sufficiently difficult of 
access to put a good walker on his mettle, are the 
strong-holds in which, by secret ambush or by open 
storm, stalking or driving, you may hope to achieve 


your triumph. It does not matter where Glenfalloch 
is, or how 1 got there, or who sanctioned the fleshing 
of my maiden rifle. Never schoolboy with his first 
gun was keener than I when I first mounted the hill. 

Late at night I arrived. The inn of a small town 
was my quarter. I intended to sleep there! Sleep! 
independently of the thoughts of the morrow, and they 
were neither few nor of a drowsy nature, sleep was 
out of the question. Noises of all sorts—odours w’hich 
baffle description—a loquacious multitude of ill-bred 
geese, which never “ ceased from troubling”—a public 
room full of something not much better—bad whiskey, 
w^orse tobacco—predominating over the smaller smells: 
and the squalling chorus of some dozen brats in the 
street, who surely never slept, or, if they did, took it 
by turns, completely established a practical “ sleep no 
more.” 

Never did I feel happier than at four the next morn¬ 
ing, when I jumped on my pony, to ride to the forester. 

I had twelve miles of dreary moor to cross, over hags 
and bogs, up the brae and across the burn. It can’t 
be so difficult as they say to shoot these deer, thought 
I; and I remembered how I slew three tame rabbib? 
and ail old hen, at a hundred yards, after miich prac¬ 
tising, at Purdey’s. Oh! any one can do it who can 
shoot at all; of course I can’t miss them: and so I 
thought, and my little steed bore me merrily and gal¬ 
lantly along the road, taking always his own w^ay, and 
not mine, in which he was always right, never making 
the slightest mistake. At last the hills began to close 
round me. Those I had thought little of at a distance, 
w'ere now, with their scathed summits, towering in 
majesty above me. The waters pouring down here 
and there, through clefts in their rugged sides, served 
to mark their size and extent; and the apparently ex¬ 
treme smallness of the objects .which more immediately 
surrounded me, made me more sensible of the gran¬ 
deur of the huge outline which now closed in, at all 
points. Gradually I lost sight of the cattle and sheep 
W'hich speckled the sides of the hills; then I knew 
that I had entered the forest; for the deer are not in¬ 
vaded in their territories, either by shepherd or flock. 
You hear no more the bark of the colley, or the lowing 
of the herd; the cry of the bird of prey, and the roar 
of the stream, are the only sounds, except the unhal¬ 
lowed report of a gun, which break the stillness of 
these solitudes. Suddenly 1 came into a deep glen, 
at the end of which, a little cottage or bothy made mo 
sensible that I was near my journey’s end. Through 
the glen, a beautiful stream wound its course. Tho 
banks were covered with the most blooming heather, 
and, in some places, patches of the brightest green re¬ 
lieved the darker lints of its borders; but fragments of 
huge stones, and blocks of quartz and granite, lying 
pcle mele near the side, and in the channel, told a tale 
of a different kind. The burn of autumn was a fierce 
and raging torrent in winter. A few short months, 
and the smiling landscape before me would be a 
dreary waste. Did I moralize ? I believe I did, in 
spite of the deer. 

I found Duncan M’Intosh at his door. He was a 
small spare man, about forty. I should say his limbs, 
for activity and strenath, were perfection. His arms 
were a little longer tlian exact symmetry would war¬ 
rant; still it did not amount to a fault. His features 
were hard and weather-worn; but I have never, before 
or since, seen such eyes; they were hardly veiled by 
the coarsest and shaggiest brow; they had no softness, 
nor did they flash with animation, but they had the 
keen and piercing look which went through you—the 
gleam of polished steel. A large rough greyhound 
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was by his side, and looked at him with the closest 
attention, as he was cleaning his “ prospect,” as he 
called a telescope, which, as he told me afterwards, 
had gotten a wee thick the morn, when I was search¬ 
ing for the teers.” “ Weel, ye’re no that late, and ye 
should get a shot or twa, gin ye hae ony luck, and can 
shoot ony. Whare’s yere powther? Hae ye balls 
plenty? Wull ye tak a drap sweet milk and whiskey? 
Ye’U no want the powney on the hills?’' Such were 
some of his interrogatories;—ho was quite an original. 

I satisfied them all, as well as I could; and, after drink¬ 
ing my whiskey and milk, intimated a wish to be off 
Bkle a wee; there’s nae sic a hurry; ye’ll hae eneugh 
on’t. I’m thinking, afore the nicht.” But, however, 
away he went, into a sort of byre, whence he produced 
two striplings scarce in their teens, to whom he deli¬ 
vered himself for some time, in very rapid Gaelic. 
They never asked or answered; but the orders once 
given, off ran Duncan junior, and his brother, like two 
roebucks. Duncan up the glen, and the younger at 
once faced a huge hill which was the back ground of 
the cottage. Up went the little one, never slopping 
to breathe, his foot firm as a rock when there seemed 
nothing to hold it. His hands were as good, for he 
clung by them when his legs could not assist him. He 
was half way up before old Duncan roused me by 
saying, “ Can ye walk ony ?” I had just been looking 
at what “ walking ony” was; however I put on a bold 
face, and replied in the affirmative; besides I was sure 
I could walk—of course I could. “ They bairns wull 
na be lang putting up ony teers that’s feeding wast, so 
we mun mak a short wad on’t. 1 began to be uneasy 
as he said this, for he suited the action to the word, 
and began to “ walk ony.” Our path lay straight up 
the opposite hill to that which the boy had climbed. 
The river divided them. It was not nearly so steep 
or so rugged, still it was a breather to me, whose 
movements are generally bounded by Westminster one 
way, and Cumberland gate on the other. On I went, 
however, working only upon pluck, and before I was 
half-way, I was dead blown. “ Ye’d as weel rest 
yersel,” said Duncan, ye’re no used to the walking.” 
No, thought I, I can’t walk—but if there is a thing I 
can do, it is shooting. When he sees me shoot! I 
had half a mind to say, “ I’m not tired—no, not in the 
least,” but I had not breath for it>^ so down I sat. 
While I was blowing like a piper, I'j iw Donald look¬ 
ing auspiciously to the weather quarter; “ I’m think¬ 
ing,” said he, “ we’ll nae win up afore the mist catches 
us. This gave me wings—away we went again, but 
before we were two hundred yards further, Duncan’s 
presage began to be verified. The warmth of the 
air was changed as if by magic; on came the mist 
thicker and darker; very soon both rock and glen were 
hidden, and the only object I could discern was Dun¬ 
can’s shadowy looking form about five yards before 
me. 

“ Do you think we shall get near them in this fog, 
Duncan?”—“There’s nae telling. I’ll no ken that 
afore w^e’re farther east beyont yon flat, (as if I could 
see a flat!) ’twas by there I seed the teers the day, 
and gin they’ll no hae shifted themselves, I’m thinking, 
tho’ the mist’s nae gude, we may get,a beast yet.”— 
Beast, thought I, what a name for a stag! On we 
went for some time. The ground now began to as¬ 
sume a different aspect. There were large beds or 
layers of stones heaped confusedly together, and where 
any division of these masses appeared, it was an inter¬ 
section of peat and grayish moss. “ These stones are 
bad for walking,” said I. “ Na, na, ye’re no sae bad a 
walker,”—“ No, but Duncan, these confounded stones, 
I say, cut me infernally.”—“ Hout, aye—when ye hae 
walkit mair, forbye the running, ye’ll no think sair of 
yere feet, and gin ye kill a beast.”—“ I believe so loo, 
Duncan, but—”—“ Whisht,” was his answer, and down 
he dropped, keeping one hand behind him, and motion¬ 


ing me to do likewise. A minute passed —I was 
breathless, my heart beating like a drum, and my 
knees shaking under me. He meantime noiselessly 
took out his “ prospect,” and minutely surveyed some 
broken ground before him. The mist was still so 
thick that I thought he must bo at fault. He crept 
back—“ I see the teers—we’ll nae win near them and 
the wind in this airt, we could try them, ony way, 
doon bye—can ye run ony?” (Alas! I had not for¬ 
gotten the “ walk ony.”) Off we went at a long trot, 
down the track we had come up, I was not merely 
dlow?i, but quite “ Icld out'* At last he stopped; if he 
had not I should. There was now a flat before us, I 
could just see it. The ground rough and broken. The 
wind direct in our teeth. Here we crept on, he not 
knowing exactly where the deer were on account of 
the mist, and I so regularly done up, as hardly to know 
where I was myself. Dowm he dropped a second 
time. 

“ D’ye no see them there,” said he, in a voice like 
a child’s—but close in my ear. “Not I; where?”— 

“ D’ye no see? Yon’s a great stag and tw'a hinds—I 
see them just above yon black bog, they’re no above 
fifty yards off” See! I could no more see than I could 
breathe, and so I told him. He was evidently pro¬ 
voked, but tried again to make me see; all was in 
vain. I had walked until I could not see, and if even 
I could, there wus the mist into the bargain. “ Weel,” 
said he, “ ye mun just wait, and try gin the fog does 
clear”—and we did wait! I was up to my knees in 
the peat hag, with one half of my body recurabent- 
therein, and an elbow well placed in black mud, as 
ihy support. I was wet through with the fog, and at 
the same time, with the violence of running, the “ big 
drops,” to speak poetically, not vulgarly, stood on my 
brow. I hate extremes— surtout quaiid celxi se rencon¬ 
tre. I was trembling in every limb, nervous ton de¬ 
gree, and yet I swear that I never thought I could 
miss. No one doubt of this nature ever crossed my 
mind. Blessed illusion! At last, slowly and sulkily, 
as it were, the mist rolled away—first we saw a patch 
of blue sky, then a segment of sun, cold and watery 
indeed, but still it was the sun. It became lighter 
and clearer. We now saw the mountains before us, 
and the vapour gradually ascending till the tops ap¬ 
peared distinctly upon the sky. “ Come awa,” said 
Duncan, “ or we’ll lose the shot.” He lowered himself 
to the ground in a way perfectly miraculous—^like a 
crab he went on, upon an elbow and a knee, while he 
disposed of the other leg as a sort of propelling machine, 
and the spare hand carried my rifle. This he took 
from me almost forcibly. I had a suspicion, that as I 
was to follow him, in his irregular movements, he 
thought it as well to obviate any chance of accidental 
death! 

I toiled after him as well as I could through the 
peat hag, the bog, the stagnant w'ater, and the rough 
stones, still I never dreamt that I should not kill a 
deer. Once he nearly sunk me in some soft ground 
by suddenly suiting the action to “ keep yersel’ doon;” 
another time, he warned me by a low growl that I had 
deviated from his track, and made me return to it; at 
last he sat down, and gave me the gun. “ Noo tak 
yere breath and a lang aim—ye hae a bonnie chance 
at yon teers. D’ye no see them noo?” I did see 
them! A splendid stag with antlers like a large oak 
branch was within thirty yards of me, his whole fore¬ 
hand open to my shot. I looked him over and over 
again—thought of him as my own—had already dis¬ 
posed of him. Up went the rifle, I took a “ Ipng^aim,” 
fired, missed him clean; I jumped up—an immense 
herd which I had not seen burst like a body of cavalry 
from behind the hags. I sent my second barrel into 
the middle of them. Away they bounded untouched. 
I turned to Duncan. “ Weel! Ye’ll surely nae load 
again.” 
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I twin’d a wrcatU at Matin hour. 

And bound it in thy hair, 

The dew was drippiuj; from the fllow’r, 
That blush’d in beauty there ; 


But look, e’en now, ere elose of day, 
How pale the wreath I wove. 

The flowers have died of jealousy, 
While I expire of love*- 
The flowers have died of jcalcusy. 
While I expire of loveX 
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MARIUS, <fec. 


MARIUS, 

AMIDST THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 

Matters of passion sway it to the mood 
Of what it likes, or loathes.—ShaAqseore. 

I. 

The sloping rays of tbo declining stin 
Gleam’d o’er the wreck of Carthage; w'here the ashes, 
Heap’d from his borrow’d fires, in masses dim 
And blacken’d, lay ai^und. Pale Ruin there 
Had done her worst. The angry storm, which 
lashes 

The earth-girt rock, and lays its summit bare. 

Had been a kindlier foe.—There, palaces 
Which erst, in her prosperity, did rise 
Like everlasting temples to the skies— 

Their costly hangings, stiff with wreathed gold, 

'Their goblets carv’d and golden chalices, 

The massive relics of achievement bold:— 

There, of remoter times the proud remains 
Vast, tow’ring columns propping loftier fanes. 

With all their gorgeous tracery, and all 
The sumptuous ornaments of festal hall— 

The “ ]X)mp and circumstance” of princely state— 

All that makes man, amidst his nothing, great; , 

Had added to the wreck.—The pillar’d pile. 

The spire that laugh’d amid the thunder-cloud, 

The temple with its idol—cursed guile! 

The trick of priest-craft to delude the crovvd— 

Deck’d like a corpse within a gilded shroud, 

As foul, as senseless, and as mute a thing— 

Were all—all levell’d with the dust; o’er all, 

The slug and fouler earth-worm vilely crawl. 

Or, ’nealh the wreck of temples harbouring, 

Leave their thick slime, where once the marble shone 
Like an eternal mirror in the sun. 

II. 

Carthage! where now thy beauty! where, alas! 

Thy pride of pageantry, thy pomp; and where 
Those mighty navies which had aw’d the world ? 
Their fllaunting sails are now for ever furl’d! 

Thy halls are desolate; the wiry grass 
And weeds—the rankest—choke tliy pathways:— 
there, 

Sits moody Silence, pointing to the skies, 

With palsied tongue, with fix’d and rayless eyes; 
Where, by the hand of everlasting fame 
Is traced, in hving light, immortal Scipio’s name. 

III. 

Carthage! within thy walls the lizard dwells 
Where erst the cricket chirp’d; and the foul cells 
Of squalid reptiles are discovered, where 
The sleek mouse had her dwelling. The meek hare 
Sits unaffrighted ’mid thy shatter’d domes. 

Where heroes once had fix’d their noblest homes. 
Amid thy ruins, vast and desolate, 

3S[o human creature wanders; or but one 
A lone—a stern and solitary man, 

Stern as the blacken’d roCk he sits upon, 

Harsher his spirit, and as dark his fate. 

There, on the fragment of a massy stone 
That, ere the fiercely-crackling flames had riv’n 
Its giant bulk, look’d up and laugh’d at heav’n. 
Perch’d lilte a vulture, ominous and gjrim. 

The very reptiles all avoiding him; 

He sits, his moody reverie began 

Which stirr’d his heart to slaughter.—There, alone, 

Houseless he sits, upon that rocky throne. 

His own appropriate emblem;—for the flint 
Could not more sternly brave the thunder’s dint 
Than his hard heart compassion’s soft appeal. 

Amid the scene his dizzy senses reel 
With dioughts too dire to utter. 


nr. 

There ke sits, 

By whom the mighty Cimbri were chastis’d, 

As if his very soul were paraliz’d. 

And yet his stern eye glares in moody fits 
O’er the surrounding waste, as if he view’d 
His own state pictur’d in its solitude. 

Dark and as still as night he sits alone, 

Like a doom’d spirit on that riven stone; 

And, in his murkiness of mind, broods o’er 
Real or imagin’d wrongs; while o’er his heart— 

Thro’ which the black blood bounds, with fever’d start, 
A thirst of vengeance steals, and at the core 
Parches and burns it up.—He looks to’ards Rome, 

The city of his pride, the w arrior’s home;— 

How diflf’rent to the ruins round him lying! 

That city’s rival once, which now no more. 

Sends forth her barks to earth’s remotest shore. 

He loolis to’ards Rome—imperial Rome—defying 
The wide world round her. Rome! he looks towards 
thee. 

While his heart throbs with inward agony. 

And from his eye Revenge’s hot streams pour. 

V. 

Soon the bark bears him o’er the wafers—soon 
Joy, in the flood of woe, shall quench her beams, 

And her faint voice be drown’d in the shrill screams 
Of sanguinary slaughter.—Ere the moon 
Again shall fill her silver horns with light. 

The sun of happiness shall set in night. 

Marius is nigh thee, Rome!—a heartless son, 

That, like the adder, loves to prey upon 
The bow^els of its parent.—Ah! beware! 

The voice of carnage soon shall rend the air— 

Rome hears it now—she hears, with mad surprise. 
And, glutted with her blood, the rutliless savage dies. 


THE COTTAGE PICTURE. 

There is a stately beauty in thy brow— 

There is a quiet pride in that dark eye: 

No daughter of a peasant race wert thou. 

No rose, in hamlet reared, unseen to die; 

And on thy lip there sits a shade of scorn. 

As at this mean abode—thou fair and gentle bom! 

Wert thou not cradled in some ancient hall, 

Where dark escutcheons roof and arch emboss, 

And faded banners shiver on the wall, 

And the grim pictured champions of the Cross 
Looked down austerely on thy childish play, 

Nor deemed their haughty name could with Ihy smile 
decay? 

What wonder then, so closely circled round 
With fair memorials of a noble line. 

That pride its chain within thy bosom wound, 

And stamped its signet on those lips of thine: 

How might they speak a lesson sad and strange. 

And tell the young and fair how pomp and glory change. 

Thine eye shone bright amid the festive throng. 

When lutes were tuned to mirth, and hearts to joy; 
When swan-like beauty sw-ept the dance along 
Nor dreamed that time her lustre could destroy. 
Thine was a mother’s smile—a lover’s vow— 
Flattered—caressed—beloved—how changed thy for¬ 
tunes now! 

Yes, here amid a homely, simple race. 

Who never learned to prize the painter’s skill, 
Mournful it is to meet thy speaking face. 

Made by the flashing firelight brighter still; 
Mournful—and food for many thoughtful tears, 

To see thy haughty smile—and think of former years! 
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THE IJWLII 


J^ATiucK Mui^XiAXiY wos a fine old man, who had 
for some political reason or another, emigrated from 
the county of Tipperary in the days of his youth, and 
in the evening of his age was to be found working as 
a hedger in the neighbourhood of Leixlip. Palricic 
was a very clever hand at a story, and whenever “ a 
waive” was going, lie was not only sure of being in¬ 
vited, but also certain of getting the hottest and strong¬ 
est glass of punch tliat was handed round to the 
mourners. It was at the early hour of two in the 
morning, upon one of these melancholy and merry 
occasions, w'hen tlie girls were tired of “ forfeits,” and 
the boys of redeeming them witli kisses, that “ ould 
Pat” was called upon for a story, and a noggin of 
whiskey, made into tlie sweetest punch, w^as promised 
him, if he would tell the company something, which 
not one amongst lliem had ever heard before. 

This was a request which puzzled Paddy for some 
time; but after taking off his old flax wig, rubbing his 
polished pate two or three times with a blazing scarlet 
cotton handkerchief, he called for a sup by w'ay .of 
earnest” and then commenced his story in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:— 

"‘ Boys and girls, I wish your very good healths, 
entirely, entirely—wish you good health all round, 
from wall to wall, and an inch in the wall besides, 
for fear Pd lave any of you out. I will now tell you 
a story, which I never told you before, and the rason 
I didn’t mention it to you is, that it never occurred to 
myself, and I therefore couldn’t answer for the truth 
of it; but it happened to an old grand-uncle of mine, 
one Dennis Mullaly, who I heard tell it at a bonfire 
in Thurles, that was had one night, by rason of some 
decent body being married, a parson put out of the 
way, a magistrate houghed, a proctor shot, or some 
other rasonablo cause of rejoicing. My grand-uncle 
was a little paralytic in the right band, you see, and 
he was not wdiat you would call right in his head ; 
but for all that, he’d know a bad shilling from a silver 
tester, as well as the best of us. Somebody or another 
at the bonfire, asked the ould man bow he lost the use 
of his right hand, and this is what he tould us:— 

‘ I was,’ says he, ‘ as foolish in my day as the best 
of yoUi and amongst my other fooleries, I fell in love 
with one .Judy M’Dermott, who lived within four 
fields of my cabin. Judy was a dsicent, comely, hand¬ 
some, mighty well-looking girl, but as poor as a church- 
mouse, and, to make the matter worse, I W'as a great 
deal poorer. I was up to my hefid and ears in love 
wid her; and Pd have given all ithe world to be able 
to marry her. 

“ ‘ At that present time, when I w^as in love, I was 
sitting one day pn the Fairy Fort, outside of the town, 
and thinking to myself. Oh! then, ifone of the good peo¬ 
ple that goes hopping about this fort, when the moon 
shines, were to see my dissolute condition, and that one 
animal amongst them had in his bit of a body a heart 
as big itself os a blackberry, I think he wwild be after 
lending me, for two or three hours?, one of them purses 
that is as full of yellow' gold as a beehive is of sweet 
honey. I thought this, and not a word in the w'orld 
had I said, when I heard a hammer rapping at the sole 
of my shoe, as loud and as hard as Lady Caher’s coach¬ 
man knocks at the doctor’s door. “ What in the world 
is this,” says I, “ that would be throubling my foot?” 
—“ It’s I,” says a voice as large as a giant’s, coming 
from under my shoe, “ and if you don’t be after taking 
your nasty spavdogue of a foot off the ani-hole I am 
trying to get out of, may be, it w^ould be worse for 
you.”—“ I beg your honour’s pardon,” answered I, 


CKY GIFT. 


removing my foot to another part of the field, and 
taking my hat off my head at the same time. 

“ ‘ What do you think I should see, coming put of ft 
hole in the grass, that you could hardly run your finger 
into, but a little, weeny, deeny, dawney, bit of a crea¬ 
ture of an atomy, of an idea, of a small taste of a 
gentleman, about the thickness and length of a middle- 
sized radish, and having a three-cocked hat, a red coat, 
and gold epaulets on him, like an officer; red breeches, 
and a pair of red boots like a jackdaw! I had ray 
spade sticking fast upright in the ground before me, 
and the moment the little chap got out of the hole, he 
climbed up the spade, as nimble as a sailor, and when 
he got to the handle, he sat dowm straddle legs on it, 
as if it were a horse, and taking a little pipe out of has 
little |)ocket, he put it to his button-hole of a mouth, 
and began smoking away; and you w^ould think that 
every blast that came from him was a big hay-rick on 
fire. After taking two or three whiffs, and nearly 
blinding mo with the smoke, he said, as he fixed his 
fiery little eyes on me, “ Good morrow, and better luck 
to you Dennis Mullaly.”—“ Good morrow', and God 
save you kindly,” I answered.—“ If you be after say¬ 
ing such a word to mo again, you ill-looking thief,” he 
roared out, and jumping up on the spade-handle in a 
rage, “ if you say t/iai word again to me. I’ll knock 
you into nonsense, shiver you into shavings, and smash 
you into smithereens.”—“ Why then I wont,” says I, 
“ if it pleases your reverence.” 

“‘The creature of an atomy sat down again on ih^ 
spade handle, .from which his taste of legs were hang¬ 
ing down like two little threads; and, after taking two 
or three whifls more, he again fixed on me his two 
little eyes, which were sparkling like the spot of 
burning tobacco in his pipe. “ You were wishing for 
something, Dennis,” said he.—“It’s I that w'as, your 
reverence, and if it’s not displeasing to you, I was 
wishing for the loan of a fairy’s purse for a few hours,” 
I answered.—“Bad luck to your impudence!” he re¬ 
plied, “ will nothing less than a fairy’s purse answer 
such a spalpeen? And supposing now Dennis I was 
to lend it, what would you give me in return for it?” 
—“Then to tell your honour the truth,” I said, “1 
would give you my hand and word, I would, return it 
to you.”—“ I don’t care a thrawneen” says he, “ for 
your dirty word; but will you give me your hand?”— 
“ I will. Sir,” I exclaimed, “ I will give you my hand, 
that I will return the purse to you.”—“ Why then may 
be,” said the ’cute little villain, “ you’d never be able 
to return it to me; but will you give me your hand on 
it?” 

“ ‘ I never saw what the viper was driving at, and 
without at all thinking of what I was doing, 1 bawled 
out, “ By this and by that, if you lend me the purse 
for three hours, I do give you my hand.” 

“ ‘ The bit of a thief’s eyes glimmered and glistened 
like two stars in a frosty night—he jumped up—put 
his pipe in his pocket, and clapped his hands to his 
rtbs, which were no bigger than the ribs of a small 
gudgeon, gave a “ho! ho! ho!” of a laugh, so loud, 
and so long, that I thought he would split up like a 
straw, that you touch with your nail. His laughing 
continued so long, that he at last fell off the handle of 
the spade. I was sure his neck was cracked, and w'as 
going to pick up his trifle of a carcase, when 1 saw 
him float to the ground, as soft, as easy, as quiet, and 
as gentle as a thistle down, which now’ soars, and 
then sinks to the earth with the seed it lias to plant 
there. 

“ ‘ You have given me your hand,’ says he, ‘ and 
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here is the purs® for you; it’s little, 1 think, you’ll 
hate to brag about it.” 

“ * Where is the purse, Sir,’ said I. 

“‘Here,’ he answered, ‘here, you oTao/Aai/n, pull 
the red bool off my right leg, that’s llie purse for you.’ 

“ * By dad, your reverence,’ I replied, ‘ I’ve often 
heard of making a purse of a sow s ears; but never 
before was 1 told of a purse manufactured out of a 
leprechaun’s leg.’ 

“ ‘ None of your fmpudence, you born natural,’ he 
cried out in a furj'—* none of your impudence; but 
pull away at my leg, as if the dickens was standing in 
you.’ 

“ ‘ I got one hold of the little chap’s leg, and, may 
be, I didn't make him screech murder.—1 pulled, and 
ptilled, until I lifted him clean off the ground, and, at 
last, I raised him so high, that I shook him out of his 
boot, as clean as you would shake shot out of a bottle. 
—I looked to see if he was hurl; but the instant the 
very end of his too was out of the boot, you might as 
well expect to see a grass-hopper in snow, as to see 
the little gentleman in the field. There I had the 
purse, however, and a mighty small one it was; so to 
see if there was any good in it, I put down my finger 
into it, and I found in the bottom a neat, beautiful, 
sparkling, glistening gold half-guinea. I took that out, 
and pul it into my w'aisicoat pocket. “ Thai’s good,” 
says I to myself. I pul down my finger again, and I 
forked up another half guinea, and I put that also into 
my waistcoat. I put down my hand again, and there 
was a third; and 1 never stopped putting my hand into 
the purse, and taking out gold half guineas, until my 
waistcoat pocket was as full of gold as a fresh female 
herring is full of pea. “ Oh ! Judy, Judy,” says I, “ in 
three hours we’ll be as rich as the Archbishop of Cashel, 
and to be sure we won’t have lashings and leavings 
at our wedding. I’ll just go this minute into Tim 
Cassidy’s, and buy my wedding suit.” 

“ * That very instant. I left my work, and hurried 
into the town of Thurles, to Tim Cassidy’s shop. Tim 
was behind the counter, and 1 ordered him to fit me 
out with ten suits of clothes, and send home to Judy’s, 
the making of twenty eloalts, besides gowns, petticoats, 
stockings, and shoes galore. “ Ah! then, where is the 
money to come from?” says Tim, who was a hard,dry, 
crooked-nosed old codger, that would skin a flint, if it 
were possible. 

“ ‘ Where,’ said I, ‘ sure here it is, and more when I 
want it’—and upon that I pulled out a fist-full of half- 
guineas, pnd spread them otit on the counter before 
him, ihinkhig he would be wanting me to take all 
that was in his shop; but instead of that, he looked as 
sharp ns a needle at the gold, and then asked me if I 
was gone crazy. “ Not a bit,” answered 1, “ nor con¬ 
ceited either, with my riches; and I can tell you, that 


where I got that gold, there is plenty more of it to be 
found.”—“ I don’t doubt it,” he drawled out, and grin¬ 
ning from ear to ear like a monkey, “ but mind me, 
Dennis Mullaly, you’ll get none of my goods for such 
golden half-guineas as them.”—“Oh! Master Tim,” 
said 1, picking up the gold, and putting it back into 
my waistcoat pocket, “ if you don’t like to make your 
fortune, I can’t help you, but if you were very civil 
now, and I did not expect it, to tell you the truth, 1 
intended to give you twenty guineas to hurry with the 
clothes, for now tliat 1 am so rich, I am going to be 
married.” 

“ ‘ Ho! ho! ho!’ roared out Tim; and I thought his 
voice was the very echo of the small fellow that gave 
me his boot for a purse. 1 hurried off to the next 
shop, and the man was going to kick me out, when I 
showed him ray golden half-guineas. A third told me, 
if ever I went into his place to humbug him again, he 
would set the dogs after me—a fourth said I was mad 
—a fifth swore I was a robber, watching to see what 
1 could steal, and, in short, there was no one in the 
entire, town, who would have any dealings with me 
at all, at all. I lost. I’m sure, a good hour and a half, 
trying to get tho Thurles’ shopkeepers to traffic with 
me; but not one of them would have any thing to say 
to me. “ Faith,” thought I, “ if they won’t take my 
gold from me, I’m no richer than I was before I got 
the fairy’s purse—so I’ll go back, get all the half^ 
guineas I can out of the chap’s little boot, tie them up 
in a sack, and carry it off to Clonmel, or some other 
decent place where the people are used to the gold 
coin, and get all I want for it.” I ran back to the 
field, and began pulling out halfguinea after half- 
guinea until my arm got tired ; and, at last, I had a 
heap of gold beside me, that was as neat, and as smiling 
looking, as a small cock of fresh hay. While I was 
gazing at it with as much pride and delight as a gos¬ 
soon stares on his new frieze coat, I felt a desperate 
pain in my arm, and that instant the purse w’as snap¬ 
ped out of my hand by the diminutive red spalpeen: 
that had given it to me three hours before; and the 
imp said, “ You gave me your hand, and you got my 
purse; Dennis Mullaly, we are now even, and take my 
word for it, you are the biggest fool from this to your¬ 
self With that he gave me a kick in the thumb of 
my right hand, the very pain of wdiich knocked me 
into a trance. When I wakened, I found beside me, 
where I had left the half guineas, a heap of jackstones, 
the tops of daisies, and a parcel of dock-weeds! I 
tried with my right hand to raise the heap of stonesf 
but I found the arm lie as useless by my side as if it 
it did not belong to me. To add to my misfortune, 
Judy was married a month afterwards. I never could 
handle a spade since. Boys, jewel, 1 was fairy- 
struck r ” 


AN EVENING THOUGHT. 

How soon behind my skiff’s calm w'ay. 
The willing waters close again! 

It leaves no lino of broken spray 
Along the scarcely ruffled plain. 

So let me glide through peaceful life. 
Bequeathing not one sad regret 

To aught I’ve loved, nor thought of strife. 
For, in forgiving, 1 forget! 

Yet would I not ’twere worth to note. 
What I have done, or hope to do: 

No more than hid I’d wish the spot 
I’ve loft, or yon I’m steering to. 

Behind, the east is dark; but lo! 

The west is blushing red with light; 
ail to the omen! may it show 
At least my setting will be bright! 


THE GENIUS OF SIR WAUTER SCOTT* 

It parted the sable w’aves that sweep 
Across oblivion’s sea. 

And brought up to light from that fearful deep. 

The things that for ages it had lo keep. 

In their primal identity. 

It broke the seal of the silent tomb!— 

It opened the graves of men. 

It made their ashes their fire resume. 

And touched them with beauty, and life, and bloom, 
Till they breathed and moved again! 

Time! what hast thou to do with one. 

Who knevv not a wasted hour— 

Whose pen with the sands of thy glass could run, 

And show at each turning a miracle done, 

A work that defies thy power? 
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KIIiLARNBY. 

KjllarneyI all hail to thee, land of the mountain, 
Where roves the red deer o’er a hundred hill tops. 
Or silently views, from the depth of the fountain, 

His image reflected at eve when he stops. 

Where the monarch of birds, from his throne on the 
rock. 

Ere he soars, ’mid the storm, sends his wild scream 
afar; 

Where the waterfall rushes with fierce foamy shock, 
And echo redoubles the sound of its war. 

Oh, who has not heard ef thee, land of the lake ? 

And who that has seen, but enshrines in his heart 
The glow of thy charms, and those feelings which 
w’ake 

At a scene such as this, with a magical start. 

The rush of thy torrents are sweet to my ear. 

Thy lakes and their wooded isles dear to my sight, 
Thy mountains majestic, thy rivulets clear. 

Alternately flowing ’mid shadows and light. 

Thy wdde spreading woods—yonder mountain’s green 
pall. 

The mcllow-toned bugle, the dip of the oar. 

Sweet sights and sweet sounds, on my spirits ye fall. 
And wake me to gladness and music once more. 


Orijfiaol. 

THEY MET AND THEY PARTJB13W 

They met and they parted. 

In sorrow and mirth. 

And the smile that was started, 

Was nipp’d in its birth. 

Each bliss was a treasure. 

Each bosom beat high; 

But the dream of their pleasure 
Was burst by a sigh. 

They met and they parted. 

In sadness and tears; 

And in weeping and sorrow. 

They sever’d for years. 

High hopes were in keeping. 

But gloomy was he. 

Who roamed far away 
On the wide billow’ed sea. 

They met and they parted! 

Years lingered apace; 

And oft did his fancy 
Her loveliness trace. 

Years, hours, and minutes. 

Even now, roll away; 

And, as first when they parted. 

Still parted are they. B. 


THE GATIIEREK. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.” 

SnA.IC8rEA.RB. 


Faults of the head are punished in this world— 
those of the heart in another; but as most of our vices 
are compound, so also is their punishment. 

Want of prudence is too frequently the W'ant of 
virtue: nor is there on earth a more powerful advocate 
for vice than poverty. 

It is notorious to philosophers, that joy and grief can 
hasten and delay time. Locke is of opinion, that a 
man in great misery may so far lose his measure, as 
to think a minute an hour; or in joy make an hour a 
minute. 

Desire the women to take all you have, and the men 
to give you nothing, and both will be sure to grant all 
you ask of them. 

Give something wherever you go, and you will be 
sure of a good reception. 

All persons who can defer their laughter until a 
convenient time, should be taken to the Humane So¬ 
ciety, as extraordinary cases of “ suspended animaliony 

Human prudence, daily experience, self-love, all 
teach us to distrust others, but all motives combined, 
do not leach us to distrust ourselves; we confide un¬ 
reservedly in our own heart, though as a guide it 
misleads, as a cotmsellor it betrays. It is both party 
and judge. As the one it blinds through ignorance, 
as the other it acquits through partiality. 

Modesty is not only an ornament, but also a guard to 
virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling into 
ihe soul, which makes her shrink and withdraw her¬ 
self from every thing that has danger in it. It is such 


an exquisite sensibility, as warns her to shun the first 
appearance of every thing which is hurtful. 

By care lay heavy Sleep the cousin of Death, 

Flat on the ground, and still as any stone: 

A very corpse, save yielding forth a breath, 

Small keep took he whom Fortune frown’d on^ 

Or whom she lifted up into a throne 

Of high renown; but as a living death 

So dead alive, of life he drew the breath. 

Aristotle seeing a youth very conceited, and wnthal 
ignorant; “Young man,” saith he, “I wish I were 
what you think yourself, and my enemies what you 
are.” 

The commentary of a severe friend is better than 
the embellishments of a svveetlipped flatterer. 

No man is content with his own condition though 
it be best; nor dissatisfied with his wit though it be 
the worst. 

Women, in the course of action, describe a smaller 
circle than men; but the perfection of a circle, consists 
not in its dimensions, but in its correctness. There may 
he hero and there a soaring female, who looksdown with 
disdain on the paltry affairs of “ this dim speck called 
earth,” who despises order and regularity, as indica¬ 
tions of a grovelling spirit. But a sound mind judges 
directly contrary. The larger the capacity, the wider 
is the sweep it takes in. A sensible woman loves to 
imitate that order which is stamped on the whols 
creation of God. All the operations of nature are uni¬ 
form, even in their changes, and regular in their infi¬ 
nite variety. 
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RECIPES. 


Sannai^irius was the author of the following epi¬ 
gram, which has been indifferently translated from the 
original Latin : 

** Neptune saw Venice on the Adria stand, 

Firm as a rock, and did the sea command. 

* Think’st thou, 0 Jove,’ said he, * Rome’s walls excel? 
Or that proud cliff whence false Tarpeia fell ? 

Grant Tiber best, view both, and you will say. 

That men did those, gods these foundations lay.’” 

The people of Venice presented Sannazarius with 
six thousand golden crowns for this composition. This 
beats Sir Walter Scott and the London ^oksellers. 

The ever active and restless power of thought, if 
not employed about what is good, W’ill naturally and 
tmavoidabJy engender evil. 

Great talent renders a man famous; great merit 
procures respect; great learning esteem; but good 
breeding alone ensures love and affection. 

Reflect that life and death, affecting sounds. 

Are only varied modes of endless being. 

Reflect that life, like every other blessing. 

Derives its value from its use alone; 

Not for itself but for a nobler end 

Th’ Eternal gave it, and that end is virtue; 

When inconsistent with the greater good, 

Reason commands to cast the less away; 

Thus life, with loss of wealth, is well preserv’d. 

And virtue cheaply sav’d with loss of life. 

He who is accustomed to commune wifli himself in 
jetiwement will, sometimes, at least, be impressed with 
the truths which the multitude will not tell him. 

When Cato is encouraging his little Senate to hold 
out against Ciesar to the last, he says, “ Why should 
Rome fall a moment ere her time?” 

He who imagines that he can do without the world 
is much deceived ; but he who fancies that the world 
cannot do without him, is still more deceived. 

When thou speakest to any, especially of quality, 
look them full in the face; other gestures betraying 
either want of breeding, confidence, or honesty. De¬ 
jected eyes confess to most judgments guilt, or low 
spirits, or folly. 

One boasting to Aristotle of the greatness of his 
country—“ That,” saith Aristotle, “ is not to be consi¬ 
dered, but whether you deserve to be of that great 
country.” 

War the mistress of enormity. 

Mother of mischief, monster of deformity; 

Laws, manners, arts, she brealvs, she mars, she chases. 
Blood, tears, bowers, towers, she spills, smites, burns, 
and rases; 

Her brazen teeth shake all the earth asunder; 

Her mouth a fire-brand, her voice is thunder; 

Her looks are lightning, every glance a flash, 

Her fingers guns, that all to powder plash. 

Fear and despair, flight and disorder, coast 
\Vith hasty march before her murderous host. 

As burning, rape, waste, wrong, impiety, 

Rage, ruui, discord, horror, cruelly. 

Sack, sacrilege, impurity, pride, 

Are still stern consorts by her barbarous side; 

And poverty, sorrow, and desolation, 

Follow her army’s bloody tranfemigralion. 

Beauty without virtue is like a painted sepulchre, 
fair without, but within full of corruption, 

Painting in oil, distemper, or water, is when the 
colours are mixed with oil-size or water; Fresco is on 
a newly plastered wall. Encaustic is willi wax; and 
enamel, with mineral colours on metal. 

Three-fourths of the books printed do not pay their 
expenses; and not one in ten realize a profit. 


Albert Durer etched some of his engravings on steel. 
A soft steel plate will take 50,000 good impressions, 
and a hard steel plate a million. 

But yonder comes the powerful king of day, 

Rejoicing in the east. The lessening cloud. 

The kindling azure, and the mountain’s brow 
Illum’d with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo! now, apparent all. 

Aslant the deW-bright earth, and colour’d air 
Ho looks in boundless majesty abroad; 

And .sheds the shining day, that burnish'd plays 
On rocks, and hills, and tow’rs, and wandering streams, 
High gleaming from afar. 

RECIPES. 

FOR CLEANING COPPER OR BRASS UTENSILS USED 
FOR DYEING. 

After you have been dyeing any colour in your 
copper or brass boiler, it is frequently tinged with the 
dye used; it is therefore customary to clean these 
utensils out with a small quantity of oil of vitriol and 
water, a little fine sand, or ashes, and a coarse flannel 
cloth; it must afterwards be rubbed quite dry. 

now TO TARE THE STAIN OF THE DYE FROM THE 
HANDS. 

Take a small quantity of oil of vitriol and pour it 
into some cold water, in a wash-hand basin, and wash 
your hands in it without soap; the dye will then come 
off You may afterwards cleanse them completely in 
hot soap and water, taking care that all the acid is 
washed away before the soap is applied. 

TO TAKE OFF THE STAINS OF LIGHT COLOURS, REDS, 
GREENS, BLUES, (ScC. FROM THE HANDS. 

Wash your hands in soap and water, in which some 
pearl-ash is dissolved. 

N. B. If the vitriol water is not made very strong, 
it will not injure the most delicate hand, nor leave any 
red or coarse appearance. 

LOBSTER SAUCE. 

The lobster being boiled, extract the meat from the 
shell, and beat it in a mortar. Rub it through a cul¬ 
lender or sieve, and put it into a sauce-pan with a 
spoonful of veloute (or velvet essence) if you have it, 
and one of broth. Mix it well, and add a piece of 
butter, some salt, and some Cayenne pepper. Slew it 
ten minutes, and servo it up, to eat with boiled fresh 
fish. 

SPINACH FOR COLOURING GREEN. 

Take three handfuls of spinach, and pound it in a 
mortar to extract the juice. Then put it into a sauce¬ 
pan and set it pver a slow fire. When it is just ready 
to boil, take it off and strain it. By stirring in a small 
quantity of spinach-juice, you may give any sauce a 
green colour. 

HOW TO GET A TIpHT RING OFF THE FINGER. 

Thread a needle flat in the eye with a strong 
thread; pass the head of the needle, with care, under 
the ring, and pull the thread through a few inches 
towards the hand; wrap the long end of the thread 
tightly round the finger, regularly all down to the nail, 
to reduce its size. Then lay hold* of the short end of 
the thread and uiAvind if. Tlie thread pressing against 
the ring will gradually remove it from the finger. 
This never-failing method will remove the tightest 
ring without difficulty, however much swollen the 
finger may be. 
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